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The Conception of the Chemical Element as Enlarged 
hy the Study of Radioactive Change. 

A Lecture delivered before tbe Chemical Society on 
December 19th, 1918. 

By Frederick Sobdy. 

The Council of the Chemical Society have honoured me with the 
invitation to deliver one of three lectures bearing on the ultimate 
constitution of matter, and I accepted the invitation in my desire 
to show how greatly I appreciated it rather than with any pro- 
spect of being enabled, when the time came, to say anything ^^)n 
the subject which has not already been said before. The problem 
of the ultimate constitution of matter belongs to another world 
than that through which for the past four years we have been 
living, and although hostilities have at length ceased, and we may 
look forward to an opportunity of resuming in the future the 
thread of our philosophical investigations, philosophy herself is 
not so easily to be resumed. Novel in one sense as are the ideas 
introduced into the concepts of physics and chemistry by the study 
of radioactivity, four years' interruption has made them appear 
rather as a remote historical accomplishment than as a contem- 
poraneous development. Although no longer new, however, the 
more as the subject matures does it become apparent that these 
advances are of fundamental and increasing importance to the 
chemist. 

One would perhaps have expected that on the first and most 
V( L. cxv. 



2 SODDY ; THE COKCEFTIOK OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENT AS 


ruiidaiiie^ntal oondurflixii aniverl iii in Ihe study oi’ radioaot vvov 
change that the change is of a transniutatioiial character, involving 
the spontaneous disintegration of the radio-element into others, 
it would have been the chemists who would have heen most deeply 
interested, and who would have weighed the evidence and pro- 
nounced a decision. Yet judgment on the view, which was put 
forward more than fifteen years ago, on evidence in my opinion 
even then deserving of serious consideration, although accepted and 
universally adopted by the workers in the subject and by 2 >hysicists, 
has gone by default so far as the majority of chemists are con- 
cerned. From the first, much of the most important evidence has 
been of a singularly simple and convincing chemical character. 


The Transmutatio'nal CharaQter of Radioactive Change. 

If a chemist were to purify an element, say lead from silver, 
and found, on re-examining the lead at a later date, that silver 
was still present, and, again and again repeating the process, found 
always that silver, initially absent, reappeared, would he not be 
forced to conclude that lead was changing into silver and that 
silver was being produced by lead % It is because of the absence 
of evidence of this kind that the doctrine of the unchangeability 
of the elements has grown up. One positive example of the kind 
in question and that doctrine would be at an end. The con- 
clusion to which in 1902 Sir Ernest Hutherford and I were forced 
with regard to the element thorium was based ou evidence of this 
direct and simple nature. By simple purification, by chemical 
and physical means, constituents responsible for the greater part 
of* the radioactivity of thorium can be separated, and as often as 
they are separated they are regenerated at a perfectly definite 
and regular rate. One of these constituents, the emanation, is 
gaseous, and it can be separated from the thorium hy no more 
elaborate means than by a puff of air. Certainly the actual 
quantity of thorium emanation is infinitesimal, but this did not 
liinder its complete chemical characterisation, for it was found to 
pass unabsorbed through every reagent tried, one or other of 
which would have absorbed every known gas with the exception 
of the gases of the argon family. The conclusion that the thorium 
emanation was a gas of the argon family produced by thorium, 
later extended to the similar gaseous products of radium and 
actinium, was a purely experimental conclusion reached before any 
theory whatever as to the nature of radioactivity had been 
advanced. 

Another constituent responsible for part of the radioactivity we 
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railed thorhun A'. ll in leil in the filtrate when a solution of 
Ihoriinn is precipitated with ainiiionia, ailJiougii not when the 
tlioriinn is precipitated by other reagents, such as sodium carbonate 
or phosphate. After tliis removal, however, thorium-X re-forms in 
the thorium. Moreover, it is thorium-X, not thorium, that pro- 
duces the emanation. The latter in turn produces the non-volatile 
active deposit, in which the successive products, called thorium-A, 
-B, -O, and -7^, are now recognised. The false interpretation of a 
similar phenomenon in the case of radium, before the radium 
emanation had been recognised, led to the view that inactive 
matter could be rendered temporarily radioactive by 'induction,"’ 
through contact with or association with radioactive matter. In 
the case of thorium, the discovery of the chemical character of the 
thorium emanation rendered the nature of the phenomenon clear 
almost from the first. 

This, taken in conjunction with the atomic character of radio- 
activity, recognised by Mme. Curie from the start, and with the 
fact that the law of radioactive change proved to be the same as 
the law of unimolecular' reaction, made the conclusion that the 
radio-elements were undergoing a series of successive changes, in 
which new elements are produced, of chemical and physical 
character totally distinct from those of the parent element, the 
only one capable of explaining the facts. 

Novel and unexpected as it was tO' find transmutation spon- 
taneously in progress among the radio-elements, the phenomena 
this explanation explained were equally novel and transcended 
what to a generation ago would have appeared to be the limits of 
the physically possible. 

It is to pay chemistry a poor compliment toi represent this con- 
clusion as in any way contrary to the established foundations of 
chemistry. If it had not been for the correct conception of the 
nature of chemical change, the clear distinction between atoms and 
molecules, and the conclusion that in all changes in matter hitherto 
studied the element and the atom of the element remain essentially 
unchanged, which w© owe to the founders of chemistry, the 
character of radioactivity would not have been arrived at so 
quickly. On the other hand, if radioactivity had not been almost 
instantly recognised as a case of spontaneous transmutation, then^ 
if you will, there would have been something radically wrong with 
chemistry and the training it affords in the elucidation of the 
metamorphoses of matter. 

With regard, however, to the various claims that have been made 
since that transmutational changes can be artificially effected, by 
the aid of the electric discharge in gases or the rays from radium,. 

B 2 
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T have always regarded the evidence in this field as capable of 
simple alternative explanation. Different investigators have 
obtained entii-ely opposite results, and there is not that consensus 
of evidence one finds among those who have investigated radio- 
active change. 

In another direction there has been a tendency to underrate 
the unique and unparalleled j)henomenon of radioactive change, 
and to connect what is entirely and solely a development of the 
new experimental science of radioactivity, with the somewhat older 
isolation of the electron and the electronic hypotheses of the con- 
stitution of matter to which that discovery have given rise. For 
example, Sir J. J. Thomson in his Komanes Lecture, 1914, says: 

Since the electron can be got from all the chemical elements we 
may conclude that electrons are a constituent of all the atoms. 
We have thus made the first step towards a knowledge of the 
structure of the atom and towards the goal towards which since 
the time of Front many chemists have been striving, the proof 
that the atoms of the chemical elements are all built up of simpler 
atoms — ^primordial atoms, as they have been called.” The removal 
of electrons from matter occurs in physical, chemical, and radio- 
active changes alike, exampled, respectively, by the electrification 
of a glass rod by friction, the ionisation of an electrolyte by solu- 
tion, and by the jS-ray change of radioactive substances. It is 
only in the latter case, however, that the electron can he regarded 
as a primordial constituent and the change as transmutational . 
Even to-day it is in radioactive phenomena, and in these alone, 
that the limits reached long agO' in the chemical analysis of matter 
have been overstepped and the Rubicon, which a century ago 
Front vaulted over so lightly in imagination, has actually been 
crossed by science. 


First and Second Phases of Develojmient. 

Looking backward to the first recognition of the character of 
radioactive change in 1902, it is possible to distinguish broadly 
two phases. The first phase, concerned mainly with the dis- 
entanglement of the long and complicated series of successive 
changes, commencing with the two primary radio-elements uranium 
and thorium, and including ultimately all the known radio- 
elements, added little to the conceptions of chemistry beyond the 
disturbing fact that the radio-elements, although in every other 
respect analogous to the ordinary elements, are in process of con- 
tinuous transmutation. But in the second and more recent phase 
of radioactive change, 'the study of the chemical character of the 
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successive products and the law connecting this with the type of 
ray expelled in the change, the discovery of elements with different 
radioactive but identical chemical character, the recognition of 
these as isotopes, or elements occupying the same place in the 
periodic table, and the interpretation of the significance of the 
periodic law, conceptions are arrived at which are not merely 
novel, but upsetting. In this phase, an aspect of the ultimate 
constitution of matter has been revealed that, although well within 
the scope of the conceptions of elements and atoms which we owe 
to the nineteenth century, nevertheless has totally escaped recogni- 
tion. I am not much concerned with definitions, but I think the 
Chemical Society might safely offer a prize of a million pounds- 
to any one of its members who- will shortly and satisfactorily define 
the element and the atom for the benefit of and within the under- 
standing of a first-year student of chemistry at the present time. 


Chief Features of Radioactive Change. 

The features that distinguish radioactive change from chemical 
change, and which have mad© it possible in a few short years to 
reduce to some degree of finality and completeness the intensely 
complicated series of successive changes suffered by the elements 
uranium and thorium in the course of their disintegration, are 
chiefly two. In the first place, the whole phenomena are inevit- 
able, incapable of being changed or deviated from their allotted 
course hy any means whatever, independent of temperature, con- 
centration, or the accumulation of products of reaction, the 
presence of catalysts, irreversible and capable of being accurately 
and quantitatively followed without alteration or disturbance of 
the changing system. The mathematical theory, although for 
many successive changes it becomes cumbrous and unwieldy to a 
degree, involves only the solution of one differential equation by 
a device quit© within the compass of anyone possessing a know- 
ledge of the bare elements of the calculus to employ. The second 
feature is in the magnitude of the energy evolved, which, weight 
for weight of matter changing, surpasses that evolved in the most 
exothermic chemical changes known, from one hundred thousand 
to a million times. Manifested in the form of rays, by their 
fluorescent, photographic, or ionising power capable of being put 
into evidence in almost inconceivably minute amount, changes are 
capable of being followed, and by the electroscope accurately 
measured, which would conceivably require to continue for millions 
of years before they could be experimentally detected by chemical 
or even hy spectroscopic methods. The disintegration of the single 
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atom is ascertainable, for example, in tbo spinthariscope of Sir 
William Crookes, where each of the scintillations separately visible 
is due to the impact of a single a-particle on the zinc sulphide 
screen. On the same principle, methods have been developed and 
are in regular use for counting the number of atoms disintegrating 
per minute, whereas to' the spectroscope at least atoms as 

a minimum must be present, 25,000 times as many atoms as there 
are human beings alive in the world, before any element can be 
so detected. By the most curious compensation, almost of the 
nature of a providential dispensation which some may have found 
difficult to believe, the quantity of matter of itself is not of imports 
ance in investigating radioactive change. The methods depend 
on the rate of emission of energy, and this is proportional to the 
quantity of the changing element multiplied by its rate of change. 
In the disintegration series, the various members accumulate in 
quantities inversely proportional to' the rates of change, and so it 
comes about that all changes within the series are equally within 
the scope of the method whether, as in the case of the parent 
elements, they involve periods surpassing the most liberal estimates 
of the duration of geological time or, as in the case of the G’ 
members, ar© estimated to run their course in a time so' short that 
light itself can travel but a very few millimetres, before the next 
change overtakes the changing atom. 

The condition of radioactive equilibrium in which the quantities 
of the successive products assume the above stationary ratio is of 
course entirely different from chemical equilibrium, and is the 
condition in which for each member of the series except the first 
as much is produced as changes further in the unit of time. 

The foregoing applies so long as the changes continue. When 
they are finished and it is a question of ascertaining the ultimate 
products, the task may be likened to that of searching for a meteor 
which a moment before lit up the heavens and now has vanished 
into the night. 

The Ultimate Products, 

It is a matter for surprise that in all radioactive changes so far 
studied there appear to be only two ultimate products, helium and 
lead, the former constituting the a-particles and the latter being 
produced both by uranium and thorium, withal, as we now know, 
not the same lead in the two cases. There are sufficient experi- 
mental reasons for doubting whether the disintegration of an atom 
into more nearly equal parts would be within range of detection 
by any of the known methods. A heavy atom like oxygen, for 
example, if expelled as a radiant particle, might not attain 
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sufficient velocity to ionise gases, or, even if it did, the range over 
which the ionisation would extend, as we know from the ionisation 
produced by the recoil atoms, would be extremely small. It must 
be a matter for comment, however, that hydrogen never appears 
in these changes, as, if it were produced, it would almost certainly 
be as easy to ascertain as helium. It has always seemed to me a 
possibility that some genetic connexion may exist, after all, between 
thorium and uranium, although I have never been able tO' frame 
even a possible mode of so connecting these two elements. With 
a difference of atomic weight of six units, it is impossible to pass 
from one to the other by addition or expulsion of helium atoms 
alone. 

Both with regard to helium and lead, the composition of radio- 
active minerals gave the first clue to the identity of the ultimate 
products. After the discovery of radioactivity and the elucidation 
of its nature, the fact that helium was found only in minerals 
containing uranium and thorium assumed a totally new interpret- 
ation, born© out by the spectroscopic proof of the production of 
helium from radium by Sir William Bamsay and myself, and later 
from actinium, polonium, and even from uranium and thorium, 
all at the rates to be expected from radioactive data. The identifi- 
cation of the a-particle with helium, after the weight of the 
a-p article had been shown by new physical methods to be four 
times that of the hydrogen atom, was accomplished by enclosing 
the radium emanation in a glass tube thin-walled enough to allow 
the a-particle to gO' through, but perfectly impervious to the 
passage of gas. In these circumstances, helium in spectroscopic- 
ally detectable quantity was proved by Rutherford to make its 
appearance outside the tube. 

Such confirmations by the spectroscope, welcome and gratifying 
as they are, are nevertheless in a sense subsidiary to the main 
problem, namely, the task of unravelling the complicated series 
of changes intO' its individual steps, and the characterisation by 
their radioactivity of the several intermediate members of the series, 
such as by the determination of their periods and the physical 
constants of the radiation a-, )3-, or y-, to which they give rise. 
The determination of their chemical character, although equally 
important, was only later fully accomplished. 


The liadicdions. 

In tbe successive radioactive changes, a- or i3-particles are ex- 
pelled, one a-particle per atom disintegrating for each change, 
although for the ^-particles our knowledge is less exact. In some 
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cases, certainly, although these are exceptional, /3-particles seem 
to h© expelled along with a-particles. The a-particle is an atom 
of helium charged with two atomic charges of positive electricity, 
or, as we should now say, is the helium nucleus, deprived of the 
two electrons which are combined with it in the helium atom. 
The /8-particle is the negative electron, and when ©xiDelled with 
sufficiently high velocity is accompanied with y-rays. The latter 
are i£'-rays of exceedingly short wave-length, varying from 1'3 to 
OT Angstrom units.* A connexion exists between the speed of 
the change and the speed of the particles expelled, and the more 
rapid the change the faster in general and the more penetrating 
are the attendant a- or )8-particles. In the case of the ct-particle, 
an empirical logarithmic relation, known as the Geiger-Nuttall 
relation, enables us to calculate approximately the period of the 
changing element from the velocity or range of the a-particle, and 
vice versa, and by this means periods too long or toO' short to be 
directly measurable have been estimated. In the case of the 
j8-rays, no definite quantitative law has yet been, made out, but it 
is clear that a similar relationship must exist. One of the 
important corollaries is that changes much slower than the slowest 
known, namely, those of uranium and thorium, would probably 
not be detectable, as, even were a- or /8-particles expelled, they 
would be of too' low velocity probably to ionise gases or show 
fluorescent or photographic actions. Indeed, for mesothorium-Z 
and actinium this appears to be the case. No detectable radiation 
is expelled, although the products confoimi to what would occur 
in ^-ray changes. The period of both substances is long, and it 
is probable that the /3-particle is expelled, but is undetectable by 
ionisation methods. For the slowest iS-ray change, that of 
radium-Z>, with a period of twenty-four years, the /8-radiation is 
of such low velocity as to be only capable of detection by special 
care, and is far less penetrating than average a-rays. ■ These facts 
serve to show that changes may be going on in the non-radioactive 
elements which at present are beyond experimental means of 
detection. 

Period of Average Tylfe. 

The law of radioactive change, which is the same for all cases, 
is that of unimolecular reaction, the rate of change, or quantity 
changing in unit of time, being a fraction, designated by X and 

* The shortest wave-length so far resolved by the crystal reflection method 
is 0-072 A. in the spectrum of the 7-rays of radium-C. Ishino and Rutherford 
have recently concluded, however, that the main 7-radiation of radium-(7 
must have a wave-length lying between 0-02 and 0-007 A. {Phil. Mag., 1917, 
[vi], 33, 129; 34, 153.) 
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known as the radioactive constant, of the amount present. The 
value of A., although vastly different for different radio-elements, 
Is an absolute constant, so- far as ie known, for any one element, 
independent of every consideration whatever. The period of 
average life is the reciprocal of this constant, but the actual life 
of any one atom may assume any value. This is an experimental 
fact very difficult to account for. For example, it is quite easy 
to compare the value of A for a collection of atoms (1) only just 
produced and not in existence a short interval before, and (2) 
that have remained undistinguished from an originally very much 
greater number, and each of which has been in existenoei many 
times the period of average life. In both cases the value of A is 
the same. This fact excludes from consideration as a conceivable 
cause of disintegration any gradual progressive alteration in the 
atom during its period of existence, as, for example, was at one 
time suggested, a gradual radiation of internal energy by the 
electrons in their orbits within the atom. So far, we must admit, 
the cause of atomic disintegration remains unknown, although 
Lindemann (Phil. Mag., 1915, [vi], SO, 560) has attempted, with 
some success, to frame a theory to account for it. 


Branch Series. 

The development of the various radioactive sequences revealed 
that sometimes the series branches, and that in the change of one 
radio-element sometimes two products result, in general, in 
different amounts. Thus the uranium series at one point branches 
into the radium and actinium series, in proportion 92 to' 8 out of 
100 atoms disintegrating. Again, in the case of radium-(7 and 
thorium-(7 a . similar branching occurs, and here in one branch an 
a-ray change is followed by a j8-ray change, and in the other branch 
the sequence is reversed. These cases are sufficiently explained if 
it be supposed that two simple radioactive changes are in progress 
in the same substance simultaneously, and that each obeys the 
law of simple change as though the other did not occur. The 
distribution of the original substance into- the two products is 
then proportional to the relative rates of the two changes. If 
Ai and A-g radioactive constants of the two changes, the 

proportion between the two products is as A^ to A^, and the constant 
of the double change as a whole, Aj -j- Ag. For thorium-(7, the ratio 
is as 65 to 35, but for radium-C^ 99*97 to 0*03. The first is 
relatively easy, but the second extremely difficult to follow experi- 
mentally. It is, for example, impossible to follow further what 
occurs to the minor branch owing to the minuteness of the quantity 
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of JoateiiaJ, anti altlioui^h ibis has tt>' be reprc'senied as nt^i luithei* 
changing, we have oniy negative evidence to go on. This 
branching is very important as showing how from one element, two 
products or more in very different quantity may result, and may 
be the explanation of the excessive rarity of certain of the elements 
in nature. 

History of the Analysis of Mat ter. 

The second, and in many respects even more revolutionary phase 
in the development of the study of radioactive change arose out 
of the chemical characterisation of the successive products, but 
some historical comment on the various influences which have gone 
tO' shape the current conception of the chemical element may be 
of interest before dealing with this development. 

The analysis of matter into different chemical elements was at 
first concerned with known materials obtainable in abundance. 
The question, then, was not as to the existence or otherwise of 
certain elements, but whether certain thoroughly well-known sub- 
stances were elements or compounds. Boyle’s original celebrated 
definition was a purely practical one. That was to be regarded 
as elementary which could not by any means be separated into 
different substances. Almost at once, however, there crept into 
the interpretation of this conception two fallacies, or two aspects 
of the same fallacy, implicit in all the later characterisations of 
the elements, right up to the present time, namely, first that 
chemical analysis was necessarily the most fundamental and search- 
ing kind of material analysis, known or to be discovered, and, 
secondly, that chemical compounds were necessarily more difficult 
to resolve than simple mixtures. Arvy means soon came to mean 
any chemical means, and the element, in consequence, the chemical 
element. So was taken the first step which ultimately was to 
make the term chemical element^ as it is at present understood, 
denote a definite hut highly complex chemical conception, incapable 
of being defined or even understood without long years of training 
in the science, and totally different in every single respect from 
wHat a plain man or a. beginner in the subject might reasonably 
suppose the term element ought to connote. The elementary and 
even the homogeneous character has departed from the conception 
of the chemical element, but the conception remains, and, what- 
ever we choose to call it, will remain. The criterion of the chem'ical 
element soon came tO' he, in fact, the possession of a unique 
chemical character, distinguishing it and sufficing for its separation 
from all other elements. To this Dalton added a new criterion, 
the magnitude of the weight of the atom of the element, and each 
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plpmpirh iiniqBei in chf^mical character (ap it happened) proved 
also io possess a unique atomic weight. 

The discovery of the periodic law introduced the i<lea of families 
of chemically analogous elements^ the members of which recurred 
after regular intervals when the elements were arranged in order 
of atomic weight. With the exception of hydrogen, every element 
became on© of a group all totally distinct, but with obvious simi- 
larities. Boyle’s practical definition of the element as that which 
could not be further resolved, more and more, as the century 
advanced, fell into desuetude. It became replaced by a theoretical 
conception, to which subsequently I propose to apply the term 

heterotope,” meaning the occupant of a separate place in the 
periodic table of elements. With this place came to be associated 
the unique chemical character, unique atomic weight, and later 
unique spectrum. On the claims of a substance to the title of 
element, as in settling disputes as t0‘ what multiple of the equi- 
valent was tO' be adopted as the atomic weight, the periodic law 
became the court of appeal. Bid a claimant toi the title of element 
fit into a vacant place in the family of related elements ? If it 
did, not only was there no' doubt as to its atomic weight, but it 
certainly could scarcely be an ordinary compound or mixture. 
Whatever the elements were, it was clear that they were all of a 
class, the limits of chemical analysis, and, if complex, then all 
probably of the same kind of complexity. 

Incidentally, also, the periodic law showed that although there 
was a connexion between atomic weight and chemical character, 
there were exceptions, like tellurium and iodine, where the atomic 
weights appeared to have been reversed. This made it perfectly 
plain that it was merely a chance that no’ two elements happened 
to possess the same atomic weight. Balton, as we shall come to 
describe, discovered in the atomic weight not merely a new atomic 
property, but. a new class of atomic property which, until the 
present century, remained the only one of the kind known, and is 
concerned with a different region of the atom from that to which 
physical and chemical character, position in the periodic table, 
spectrum, and other identifying characteristics are tO' he referred. 

The discovery of spectrum analysis led to the recognition of 
many new elements, caesium and rubidium, thallium, indium, 
helium, and gallium all being so recognised before anything at 
all was known as to their other properties. In each case unique 
spectrum was later found to correspond with unique chemical 
character — except for the argon gases, all characterised by absence 
of cheomical character — and unique atomic weight. 

Again, the first fruits of the discovery of radioactivity were the 

B* 2 
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recognition of tlie new elements polonium, radium, and actinium 
by their unique radioactive cliaraeter in the first place. Then, iti 
tile case nt radium, its claim to the title of element was (?onfirme(l, 
first by its exhibiting a unique spectrum, then by its possession of 
unique chemical character and atomic weight and by its occupy- 
ing a vacant place in the periodic table. The emanations, next, 
as occupying a place in the family of argon gases, were easily 
characterised, and for the radium emanation unique spectrum 
was proved. Its origin from radium by loss of one a-particle gives 
the atomic weight as 222, which agrees wnth determinations of its 
density and rate of diffusion. The chemical characters of 
polonium and of actinium are different from those of the elements 
they most closely resemble. Polonium, or radium-i?^, by its close 
chemical analogy to both bismuth and tellurium, was characterised 
as an element of the sulphur family occupying the vacant place 
contiguous to bismuth. Actinium, by its resemblance in chemical 
character to the rare earths, and especially to lanthanum, although 
capable of being concentrated fractionally from that element, was 
reasonably supposed to occupy the vacant place in Group III, 
between radium and thorium. As will later appear evident, both 
‘these elements in due course may be expected to show unique 
spectra, 

Purther progress in the elucidation of the chemical character 
of successive products then underwent an abrupt and, at first, 
very puzzling change of direction. As member after ‘member in 
the series was distinguished and characterised by its unique radio- 
active character, by its disintegration in definite and characteristic 
ways at definite and characteristic rates, no further chemically 
new elements were discovered. Unique radioactive character doen 
not always^ as it did with radium, im'ply unique chemical and 
s'pectrosco'pic character. The new meyibers resembled known 
elements in chemical character so' closely that they could not be 
separated from them by chemical analysis, although sharply 
differentiated from them by the radioactive properties. Kaclio- 
lead or radium-Z) cannot be separated from the lead which, being 
a product of uranium, accompanies it always in uranium minerals. 
Ionium, the direct parent of radium, cannot be separated from 
thorium; but the most instructive case, historically, which shows 
well how the new method of radioactive analysis serves to dis- 
tinguish different elements, where chemical analysis fails, was the 
case of radiothorium. 
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Chemically N on-separahle 'Elements. 

Ramsay and Halm, in tli© course oi working up a large quantity 
of thorianit© for radium, observed in fractionating th© radium 
‘from th.© barium in the usual way that the activity of th.© material 
concentrated at both ends of the fractionation. Th© activity 
accumulating in th© mor© soluble fractions was due to a new pro- 
duct, which they termed radiothorium. It produces thorium-X, 
the thorium emanation, etc., in successive changes. Naturally 
enough, they thought they had separated radiothorium by chemical 
processes from thorium, but they had not, for that, as we know, 
is quit© impossible. Then Hahn found along with th© other end 
fraction, containing the radium, a further new product, meso- 
thorium, which is intermediate between thorium and radiothorium. 
Th© radiothorium they had separated from thorianit© was not 
that present in the mineral when they started, but that which 
had re-formed from th© mesothorium after it had been separated 
from the thorium in th© mineral. Could any mor© elegant 
extension, not merely of knowledge, but of th© means of obtaining 
knowledge, b© imagined ? Two dih’erent elements, thorium and 
radiothorium, which on account of their chemical resemblance could 
not be individually recognised, and in the original interpretation 
of th© thorium disintegration series were taken as one, became 
individually knowable, because the latter is the product of the 
former through the intermediary of a third member, mesothorium, 
possessing chemical properties totally unlike either. Radioactive 
change thus became the means of a new analysis of matter, for 
which there is no counterpart outside the radio -elements. 

In turn, mesothorium suffered analysis into two successive pro- 
ducts, mesothorium-1 and -2, th© first distinguished by long period 
of life and a rayless disintegration intO' the second,- which has a 
short life and gives powerful and y-radiation in its change into 
radiothorium. 

I then found that mesothorium-1 was chemically non-separable 
from radium, a discovery also made by Marckwald at th© same 
time, and in 1911 I pointed out that in an a-ray change, such as 
ionium into radium, radium into emanation, thorium into' meso- 
thorium-1, and other cases, the expulsion of the a-particl© causes 
the radio-element to shift its place in the periodic table by two 
places in the direction of diminishing mass and diminishing 
valency, whereas in successive changes in which a-particles are not 
expelled, it frequently reverts to its former position, as, for ex- 
ample, radiothorium from mesothorium and lead from radic>-leac1. 

To those actually engaged in the task of trying to separate the 
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successive products of radioactive change by chemical analysis, it 
soon became clear that the chemical resemblances disclosed between 
certain of the members was such as tO' amount to chemical identity. 
The most obstinate cases of similarity previously known, among 
the rare earths, for example, cannot be compared with them. In 
all cases, radioactive methods afford the most delicate means for 
detecting the least alteration in the concentration of the con- 
stituents, and the most prolonged and careful attempts fail to 
produce a detectable separation. 

At my request. Fleck undertook in my laboratory a systematic 
chemical examination of all the members of the series still 
imperfectly characterised, from the point of view of first finding 
which known element they most resembled and then finding 
whether or not they could be separated from that element. His 
researches were the means of finally unmasking the extreme 
simplicity and profound theoretical significance of the ])rocess of 
radioactive change. All the members of the series so far 
chemically unchax'acterised he found to be chemically non-separable 
from one or other of the known elements, mesothorium-2 from 
actinium, radium-A from polonium, the three i?-members and 
radium-I? from lead, the" three (7-niembers and radium-.2^ from 
bismuth, actinium-Z> and thorium-Z) from thallium. 


Radioactive Change and the Periodic Law. 

In February, 1913, K. Fajans in Germany, from electrochemical 
evidence, and in this country A. S. Hussell and I independently, 
from Fleck’s work, pointed out the complete generalisation which 
connects chemical character and radioactive change. In addition 
to the shift of two places in the periodic table caused by the 
expulsion of the a-particle, it was now clear that the expulsion of 
the j8~particle caused a shift of one place in the opposite direction. 
Since the a-particle carries two atomic charges of positive electricity 
and the jS-partide one atomic charge of negative electricity, the 
successive places in the periodic table must thus correspond with 
unit difference of charge in the atomic structure, a conclusion 
reached later for the whole periodic table, as far as aluminium, as 
the result of Moseley’s investigations on the frequency of Barkla’s 
characteristic !S'-radiations of the elements. 

The non-separable elements, with identical chemical character, 
on this scheme were found all to occupy the same place in the 
periodic table, and on this account I named them isotopes. Con- 
versely, the different elements recognised by chemical analysis 
should be termed ‘ Aieterotopes,’’ that is, substances occupying 
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separate places in tli© periodic table, but themselves mixtures, 
actually proved or potential, of diiferent isotopes, not necessarily 
homogeneous as regards atomic weight and radioactive character, 
but homog'eneo-us as regards chemical and spectroscopic character, 
and also physical character, so far as that is not directly dependent 
on atomic mass. 


Spectra of Isotopes. 

As regards the spectrum, the first indication that chemically 
non-separable elements probably possessed identical spectra arose 
out of the failure of Russell and Rossi and of Exner and Haschek 
in 1912 to detect any lines other than those of thorium in the 
spectrum of ionium— thorium preparations that might reasonably 
be supposed tO' contain an appreciable, if not considerable, per- 
centage of ionium. The work of Honigsehmid on the atomic 
weight of ionium— thorium preparations has fully confirmed this 
view. The isotopes of lead of different atomic weight separated 
from uranium and thorium minerals have been found tO' possess 
identical spectra. For this element, lead, Rutherford and Andrade 
have shown that the secondary y-radiation excited by the impact 
of jS-rays on a block of ordinary lead gave by crystal refiection 
two lines identical in wave-length with the two strongest lines in 
the y-ray spectrum of radium-5, an isotope of lead, as Fleck 
showed, of atomic weight 214. This is of importance as indicating 
that X-rays and y-rays, although no doubt originating in a deeper 
region of the atom than the ordinary light spectrum, do not 
originate in the deepest region of all to which the weight of an 
atom and its radioactive properties are to be referred. 


Description of the Fipare. 

The generalisation, brought up to date, is set forth in the 

accompanying figure, which is to be read at an angle of 45°, 

making the lines of atomic weight horizontal and the division 

between the successive places in the periodic table vertical. Start- 

ing from uranium and thorium, the series run in an alternating 
course across the table and extend over the last twelve places as 
far as the element thallium. At this point, it is interesting to 
note that the expulsion of an a- instead of a jS'-particl© would have 
resulted in the production of an isotope of gold, and so literally 
have realised the goal of the alchemist. As it happens, a 
^-particle is expelled and lead results, so far as the changes have 
yet been traced, in all cases as the final product. 

• It has been necessary, in order to separate the series from one 
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another, to displace the actinium series to the right and the radium 
series to the left of the centre of the places, but this displacement 




within the single place is not intended to express any physical 
significance; but for the fact that many members would be super- 
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imposed, they would all he represented in the centre of the places. 
The periods of average life, which are always 1*443 times the 
periods of half-change, are shown for each memlDer above or below 
its symbol, a ? indicating that the period is estimated indirectly 
from the Greiger-hTnttall relation. 

The figures at the head of each place represent the atomic 
numbers or number of the place in the periodic table, starting 
with hydrogen as unity, helium as 2, lithium as 3, and so on. 
Moseley found that the square-root of the frequency of the charac- 
teristic X-radiation of an element was, for the X-series of radia- 
tions, proportional to integers less by one than the atomic numbers. 
Strictly speaking, there is no. means of determining the absolute' 
value of the atomic number, but the starting point having been 
fixed for any one element, the others can then be found in terms 
of it. Moseley assumed the atomic number of aluminium as 13, 
as it is the thirteenth, known element in the list starting with 
hydrogen as unity. It is unlikely that any new elements will be 
discovered between hydrogen and aluminium,*^ although if they 
were it would be necessary to alter the whole of the subsequent 
atomic numbers to correspond. For X-radiations of the other 
series, the square-roots of the frequencies are not proportional to' 
integers even, although the diSerences are nearly integral for 
successive elements in the periodic table. The actual numbers in 
the figure, 92 for uranium, for example, are derived from the 
assumption that the atomic number of aluminium is 13, but it is 
well to remember that, although relatively to' on© another based 
on experimental evidence, the absolute* value is to some extent 
arbitrary. 


The Chemical Character of the Radio- elements. 

The simple connexion between the sequence of radioactive 
changes and the chemical character of the products has effected 
an enormous simplification, not only in the theory, but also in the 
practice of radio-chemistry. The series extends over twelve places, 
two, namely, those in the families of the halogens and the alkali 
metals, being entirely skipped. In the ten occupied places are 
forty-three distinct types of matter, but only ten chemical 
elements. Seven of these ten, thallium, lead, bismuth, emanation, 
radium, thorium, and uranium, can now in every respect be con- 
sidered, both chemically and spectroscopically, thoroughly well 

* The position of the stellar elements of Prof. Nicholson it is unnecessary 
to consider here, as the Chemical Society is shortly to be given a first-hand 
account of this fascinating question. 
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known. Tliese seven places accommodate ail but nine of the known 
radio-elements, and these nine, the isotopes of polonium, actinium, 
and ekatantalum, respectively, are the only members the chemistry 
and physics of which cannot be referred to well-known elements 
obtainable in sufficient quantity for ordinary chemical and spectro- 
scopic examination. 

Of these three, polonium, although the element of which at 
present the chemistry is best known, is likely to remain the most 
difficult to bring into line with the others, for, although a vast 
amount of exact information has been obtained as to its reactions, 
it Avould seem to remain hopeless ever to obtain it in anything but 
infinitesimal amount owing to its relatively very short imriod. 

The chemistry of actinium has been enormonsly simplified by 
the discovery that mesothorium-2 is isotopic with it, for the latter 
may be used as an indicator to show in what way the actinium 
distributes itself after any chemical treatment. Owing to its 
relatively small quantity as a branch product and to the fact that, 
itself, it gives no rays, the characteristic radioactivity of its })ro- 
ducts only making their appearance slowly after it has been 
separated, actinium has always been a difficult element to extract 
from the mineral and very easy to lose in chemical operations. 
There is now, however, another reason which will assist in the study 
of this element. 


The Origin of Actinium. EJcatantaliim. 

The generalisation has now led to the elucidation of its origin 
and the discovery* of its direct parent. From its constant associa- 
tion with uranium minerals, and the relative activity therein of 
its products in comparison with the activity of those of radium, it 
was considered to be a branch product of the uranium series, only 
8 per cent, of the atoms of uranium disintegrating passing through 
the actinium series and 92 per cent, through the radium series. 
Its definite location in the periodic table, by virtue of its isotopy 
with mesothorium-2, made it clear that its parent must either be 
in the radium or the ekatantalum place, the former if it is pro- 
duced in a j8-ray change and the latter if it is produced in an a-ray 
change. 

The ekatantalum place was vacant when the generalisation was 
first made, but it was necessary to suppose that uranium- A', like 
mesothorium, comprised two' successive products, uranium-Aj and 
uranium- Ag, both giving j8-rays, and the latter occupying the 
vacant place in question. This prediction was confirmed within a 
few weeks of its being made by the discovery by Fajans and 
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Gohring of uranium-X 2 , or brevimn, a new member responsible 
for tlie more penetrating ^S-radiation given by iiranium-X, and 
having a period of only 1*65 minutes. The possibility that 
actinium was produced in a /3-ray change from an isotope ot radium 
was experimentally disproved, and there remained only the second 
alternative, which was rendered the more probable by the existence 
of a member, uranium- F, dis6overed by Antonolf, isotopic with 
uranium-Xj, and simultaneously produced with it from uranium 
in relative quantity such as is to- be expected, if it were the first 
member of the actinium series. Uranium-F, like uranium-X-^, 
gives soft /3-rays, and hence its unknown product must be the 
isotope of uranium-Xo, and might also well prove tO' be the un- 
known direct parent of actinium in an a-ray change of long period. 

During the year the missing element has been found in twO' 
independent investigations (Soddy and Cranston, Froc. Roy, Soc.^ 
1918, [d], 94 , 384; O. Hahn and L. Meitner, Fhysihal, Zeitsch., 
1918, 19 , 208). The problem as it presented itself to us was so 
to treat a uranium mineral as to separate an element, if present, 
which possessed the chemical character of the known but hope- 
lessly short-lived uranium-Xg, using the latter as an indicator in 
trying possible methods beforehand. The method adopted, dis- 
tillation at an incipient red heat in a current of carbon tetra- 
chloride vapour and air, was found to be very effective in 
volatilising uranium-X^ from uranium-Xi, and when applied to 
pitchblende it was found to give a product in which none of the 
known pre-emanation members of the disintegration series were 
present. Thus was obtained a preparation from which actinium 
was at first absent, but which, with the lapse of time, continuously 
generated actinium, as characterised beyond the possibility of 
doubt by means of its active deposit. 

It should be mentioned that the exact point at which the 
uranium series branches has not yet been definitely ascertained, as 
there is a choice of alternatives, at present experimentally indis- 
tinguishable. Draniuin-F may be either the product of uranium-/ 
or of uranium-//, and the latter alternative', which is that sho'Wn 
in the figure, is taken for the present as likely to be on the whole 
the more probable. The point can only be settled by the deter- 
mination of the atomic weight of ekatantalum or actinium. 

Independently, Hahn and Meitner obtained the parent of 
actinium from the insoluble siliceous residues left after the treat- 
ment of pitchblende with nitric acid by adding tantalum, and 
then separating it and purifying it by chemical treatment. They 
showed that it gave czrrays of rang*e 3*314 cm. of air at N.T.P., 
and, from this range, estimate its period to be from 10^ to 2*10'^ 
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years. There should therefore be sufficient of the element in 
uranium minerals to enable the spectrum, atomic weight, and 
chemical character of the pure substance to be determined in the 
same w^y as for radium. Its separation on a large scale will 
enable actinium itself to be grown in a pure state, analogously to 
the preparation of radiothorium from naesothorium, and so should 
allow the spectrum at least of actinium to be found. 

'WTth regard to the period of actinium, there is at present a real 
conflict of evidence, and so it is impossible to say whether our 
knowledge of actinium is ever likely to become as complete as that 
of radium, or to remain, like that of polonium, confined to what 
can be learned from infinitesimal quantities. Cranston and I, on 
certain assumptions, concluded from indirect evidence that the 
period of actinium was 5000 years, but Hahn and Meitner, on the 
other hand, state that they have obtained evidence confiinning 
Mme. Curie’s provisional estimate of the period as about thirty 
years, from the direct observation of the decay of the radiations 
of a sealed actinium preparation. 


Atomic Weight of Isotoiies. 

It is clear that the periodic law connects, not primarily chemical 
character and atomic weight, but chemical character and atomic 
charge or atomic number, which alters its value by integers, not 
continuously, producing the step-by-step changes in chemical 
character which is at the basis of the analysis of matter into the 
chemical elements, or heterotopes. This atomic number is, how- 
ever, the algebraic sum of positive and negative charges, so that 
the loss of the a-particle with its two' positive charges and of two 
negative electrons as j3-particles leaves its value unchanged and 
produces an isotope of the element having an atomic weight four 
units less than the original. Unique chemical character and 
unique spectrum reaction is no proof of homogeneity, and so we 
arrive at the conclusion that the chemical elements, so far con- 
sidered homogeneous, may he mixtures of isotopes, possessing 
difeerent atomic structure and stability, revealed when they 
undergo radioactive change, and in some cases also different atomic 
weight.- This, although within the scope of the Daltonian analysis 
of matter to detect, nevertheless, until radioactive investigations 
revealed this possibility, remained ovex'looked. In two cases, that 
of the isotopes of lead on the one hand, and of ionium and thorium 
on the other, this difference of atomic weight in elements spectro- 
scopically and chemically identical has now been established by 
direct determinations. 
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The figure sliows tlaat^ sO' far as these changes have heeu followed, 
i Ley all tenninate in the place occupied by lead, and, if this is the 
real, as distinguished fronv the apparent end in all cases, all the 
ultimate j^roducts are isotopes of load with atomic weight between 
210 and 206. The product of radium- 6 ' 2 , in the branch claiming 
only 0*03 per cent, of the whole ultimate product of radium, with 
atomic weight 210 , may he left out of account as being negligible, 
and also the product of the actinium branch for which the atomic 
weight is still uncertain ; but the main products, namely, that of 
uranium with atomic weight 206, and both the thorium products 
in the two branches, with atomic weight 208, are different in 
different directions from that of common lead with atomic weight 
207-2. 

The conclusion that the ultimate product of thorium, as well 
as of uranium, was lead, was quite new and opposed to the, opinion 
of those who had made a special study of the Pb/TJ and Pb/Th 
ratios of radioactive minerals of various geological periods. I 
found, however, that the atomic weight of the lead separated from 
Ceylon thorite was 207*7, and Hdnigschmid confirmed this with a 
specimen of my material and obtained the figure 207*77. Just 
recently, from a specimen of lead separated from a Norwegian 
thorite by Pajans and his co-workers, he has found the value 
207*90 (Zeitsch. Blehtrochem., 1918, 24 , 163). Whereas the same 
investigator, and also T. W. Hichards and others, have found 
values for the atomic weight of lead separated from uranium 
minerals all lower than that of common lead, and in two- cases 
from carefully selected minerals between 206 ‘0 and 206*1. I found 
my thorite lead was denser than common lead in the same pro- 
portion as its atomic weight was greater, and the densities of the 
various specimens of uranium lead have been found by Richards 
tO' be less than that of common lead, the atomic volume for all 
varieties being constant. The spectra of these various isotopes 
have been repeatedly examined, but hitherto no differences what- 
ever have been established.^ 

The atomic weight of a mixture of ionium and thorium was 
found by Hdnigschmid to be 231*51 as compared with 232*12 for 
thorium, the spectra being identical and impurities absent in both 
specimens. The calculated value for the atomic weight of ionium 
is 230, and the evidence, sO' far as it yet goes, is in accord with 

* Haskins and Aronberg {Proc, Nat, Acad, Sci,^ 1917, 3, 710), for ordinary 
lead and ui’anio-lead of atomic weight 206*34, examining the strongest line, 
4058, in the sixth order of spectrum obtained by a 10-inch grating, observed 
a constant di:derence of 0*0043 A., but are themselves disposed to await 
further results before drawing any conclusions. '* 
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The view lliat, in ilie inixtiire exaniiried, alxn'ii 30 per war 

ionium and 70 per cent, llioriiini. liy a simple (“oinpa rison ot |}n‘ 
emanating power of the mixture with that of the pure Ihorimn 
preparation under similar conditions, the proportion of ionium 
to thorium could be readily determined directly, since ionium does 
nob give an emanation, and this unknown eliminated, but this has 
still to be done. 


The Different Varieties of Isotojics and Heierotiypes. 

When isotopes, such as those just considered, possess different 
atomic weights, it is to be expected, although this has not yet 
been practically accomplished, that a separation by physical means, 
such as prolonged fractional diffusion, ought to be possible. 
Chlorine and other elements, the atomic weights of which depart 
largely from an integral value, seem to deserve a further physical 
analysis by this method. Sir J. J. Thomson’s positive-ray method 
of gas analysis ought tO' be able tO' detect such isotopes of different 
atomic weight without separation, and at one time it seemed that 
neon had been so resolved, but this has not yet been confirmed.* 
It would be interesting also if the rotation of the salts of some 
optically active acid with different varieties of lead, separated 
from uranium and from thorium minerals, were examined. A 
difference is to be expected, although it is likely to be small, and 
possibly may be too' minute to be detectable. Recent experiments 
at Harvard have shown that the refractive index of a crystal of 
lead nitrate is independent of the atomic weight of the contained 
lead, but the solubility, as is to be expected, is different, the molar 
solubility of different varieties being the same. 

Isotopes need not, however, have different atomic weights. One 
of the clearest cases is in the two end-products of thorium, but, if 
the scheme is correct as regards the branching point of the actinium 
series, ionium and uranium-T, actinium-d. and radium-(7^ 
actinium-(7 and radium-.S', actinium-i? and radium-i), and the 
actinium and uranium isotopes of lead, are other cases. These 
result by branchings of the series, and, since in the respective 
branches the amount of energy evolved in the successive changes 
is different, the internal energy of the various pairs must be 
different, although for them atomic weight as well as spectroscopic 
and chemical character are all identical. I recently suggested in 
the case of the two end-products of thorium that possibly only one 
of these survives in geological time, namely, that produced in the 

* Mr. Ashton tells rae this work is still being actively prosecuted at the 
Cavendish Laboratory. 
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KUdallfM' ([ii.uitii.y, jLti(i ( lialii tlie nUier conli lUies tt) br^ali. iip in 
changes as yet uiuletecied (Royal Institvition Tjecture, May ISili, 
1917; Nature, 1917, 99, 4U and 433). This would account for the 
relative poverty of thorium minerals in lead, which was the original 
basis for the conclusion that lead was not the ultimate product of 
thorium. The point still remains experimentally untested. Iso- 
baric isotopes of the character in question can only at present be 
distinguished if they are unstable and break ujo further, but they 
must be taken into, account in any theoretical conception we form 
of the ultimate structure of matter. The accomplishment of 
artificial transmutation would reveal them if they existed, and the 
discovery of any new property, like radioactivity, concerned with 
the nucleus of the atom rather than its external shell, might also 
be the means of revealing differences of this character. 

On the other hand, the production of isobaric heterotopes is the 
ordinary consequence of )S-ray changes, single or successive. Such 
heterotopes, possessing different chemical and spectroscopic 
character but the same atomic weight, have been' recently termed 
isohares by A. W. Stewart (Phil. Mag., 1918,- [vi], 36, 326), who, 
following Fleck’s work on the chemical resemblance, not amount- 
ing to non-separability, between quadrivalent uranium and 
thorium, has drawn a parallel between them and elements exist- 
ing in more than one state of valency, as, for example, ferrous 
and ferric iron. 

The extent to which the study of radioactive change has enlarged 
the conception of the chemical element may be summarised by the 
statement that now we have to take into' account in our analysis 
of matter, not only the heterobaric heterotopes before recognised, 
but also heterobaric and isobaric isotopes and isobaric heterotopes 
or isobares. 


The Nxiclear Atom. 

1 have attempted tO' present the most important facts of radio- 
active change without introducing any theory or hypothesis at all 
as to the structure of the atom. I think it important to keep the 
two' matters distinct. Our knowledge of electricity, which in its 
modern phase may be considered to- start from the relatively recent 
discovery of the electron, is still far too imperfect toi enable any 
complete theory of atomic structure to' be formulated. My task 
w^ould be incomplete, however, if I did not refer briefly to the 
nuclear atom of Sir Ernest Rutherford, which may be regarded 
as the logical descendant of the earlier electronic atom of Sir J. J. 
Thomson. The weakness of the latter was that it took account 
essentially only of the negative electrons, and its attempt to ascribe 
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tke whole mass of the atom to these ri earl 37 ' massless particles in- 
volved the suppositioTi that, a single atom may contain hundreds ol 
thousands of electrons. The actual number is now known to he rathei- 
less, as an average, than half the numerical value of the atomic 
weight. Although unsatisfactory in accounting for the mass of the 
atom on an electronic basis, it was much more in line with present 
views in accounting for chemical character and the arrangement of 
elements in the periodic table. The root idea that the successive 
elements in the table are distinguished by the increment of one 
electron in the outermost electronic ring, followed, as period 
succeeds period, by the completion of this riug and the formation 
of a new external one, so that members of the same chemical 
family have similar external ring systems, is still the most prob- 
able view yet advanced. In conjunction with the conception of 
the nucleus and the gradual unravelling of the various series of 
characteristic A-radiations, both experimentally and by mathe- 
matical analysis, it bids fair soon to give a definite concrete picture 
of the structure of all the different elements (compare L. Vegard, 
FM. Mag., 1918, [vi], 35, 293). 

As regards the deepest region of atomic structure, wherein radio- 
active phenomena originate, the nuclear atom is the only one pro- 
posed that has any direct experimental foundation. It is based on 
the deflections suffered by the a-particle in its passage through the 
atoms of matter, on the one hand, as Bragg showed many years 
ago, on the exceedingly slight deviation of the overwhelming 
majority of the o-particles, and, on the other, on the subsequently 
discovered large deviations suffered by a minute proportion. The 
nuclear atom is a miniature solar system, like most model atoms, 
the negative electrons occupying the atomic volume by their orbits 
around a relatively excessively minute central sun or nucleus, 
wherein the atomic mass is concentrated, and consisting of an 
integral number of atomic positive charges equal to the atomic 
number of the element, and the number of electrons in the outer 
shell. An a-particle is the nucleus of the helium atom, and, unless 
it passes very near the nucleus of the atom through which it pene- 
trates, its path is practically undeflected. The few that chance 
to pass close to the exceedingly small hut massive central nucleus 
are swung out of their path like a comet at perihelion, save that 
the forces at work are regarded as repulsive rather than attractive. 

It appears from radioactive change that atomic disintegration 
occurs always in the central nucleus, both a- and i 3 -particles 
originating therein. The atomic number of the element is its 
nett nuclear charge, the difference between the positive and 
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negative cliarges entering into' its constitution. Of all properties, 
mass and radioactivity alone depend on tlie nucleus; tli© pliysical 
and chemical character and the spectrum of an element originate 
in the outer shell. The character of the outer shell is fixed by 
the nett charge; not at all by the mass or internal constitution 
of the nucleus, and the integral variation of this charge from 1 
to 92 gives the successive places of the periodic table. Expulsion 
of two iS- and one a-particle in any order gives an isotope of the 
original element with atomic weight four units less. Isobaric 
isotopes resulting in branch changes differ only in the internal 
structure and stability of the nucleus. The atomic mass is the 
only nuclear property known before the discovery of radioactivity, 
and, except as regards this, the whole of physics and chemistry up 
to the close of the nineteenth century had not penetrated beyond 
the outer electronic shell of the atom. Even now, mass and radio- 
activity remain the sole nuclear properties known. 

C oncliidon, 

Nemesis, swift and complete, has indeed overtaken the most 
conservative conception in the most conservative of sciences. The 
first phase robbed the chemical element of its time-honoured title 
to be considered the ultimate unchanging constituent of matter; 
but since its changes 'were spontaneous and beyond the power of 
science to- imitate or influence to the slightest degree, the original 
conception of Boyle, the practical definition of the element as the 
limit to which the analysis of matter had been pushed, was left 
essentially almost unchanged. 

The century that began with Dalton and ended with the dis- 
coveries of Becquerel and the Curies took the existing practical 
conception of the chemical element and theorised it almost out of 
recognition. The element was first atomised, and then the atom 
was made the central conception of the theory of the ultimate 
constitution of matter, on which modern chemistry has been 
reared, and from which its marvellous achievements, both practical 
and theoretical, have mainly sprung. The atom and the element 
became synonyms, related as the singular to the plural, and implicit 
throughout this century was the assumption that all the atoms of 
any one element are identical with one another in every respect. 
The only exception is in Sir William Crookes’s conception of 
“meta-elements” as applied to the rare earths. Here the idea 
was rather that of a gradual and continuous difference among the 
diffei'ent atoms of the same element, the properties of the latter 
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being the mean of those of its individual atoms. Modern develop- 
ments have tended definitely away from rather than towards tliis 
view. 

The second phase in the dLevelopinent of radioactive change has 
now negatived each and every one of the conceptions of last 
century that associated the chemical element with the atom. The 
atoms of the same chemical element are only chemically alike. 
Unique chemical and spectroscopic character is the criterion, not 
of a single kind of atom, but rather of a single type of external 
atomic shell. Different chemical elements may have the same 
atomic mass, the same chemical element may have different atomic 
masses, and, most upsetting of all, the atoms of the same element 
may be of the same mass and yet be an unresolvable mixture of 
fundamentally distinct things. Present-day identity may conceal 
differences for the future of paramount importance when trans- 
mutation is practically realised. Then it may be found that the 
same element, homogeneous in every other respect, may change in 
definite proportion into two elements as different as lead and gold. 
The goal that inspires the search for the homogeneous constituents 
of matter is now known to be, like infinity, approachable rather 
than attainable. The word homogeneity can in future only be 
applied, qualified by reference to the experimental methods avail- 
able for testing it. 

All this, of course, does not in the least affect or minimise the 
practical importance of the conception of the chemical elements as 
understood before these discoveries. Every chemist knows the 
conception has had and will continue to have a real significance 
as representing the limit of the S2:)ectroscopic and chemical analysis 
of matter which remains, although it now is known to convey 
something very different from the original and natural conception 
of the chemical elements as the I m 7^'s of the material alj^habet. 
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I . — The Dilution Limits of Inflammahility of Gaseous 
Mixtures. Part III. The Lower Limits of some 
Mixed Inflammable Gases with Air. Part IV. 
The Tipper Limits of some Gases, Singly and 
Mixed, in Air. 

By Hubert Frank Coward, Charles William Carpenter, and 
William Payman. 

Part III. 

In Part I of this series of papers (Coward and Brinsley, T., 1914, 
105 , 1859), the wide variation in the values assigned, by diJBferent 
observers to' the limits of inflammability of hydrogen and other 
gases in air was shown to be due to the very different criteria of 
inflammability used. The meaning of the term inflammability ” 
was therefore discussed, and it was concluded that inflammability 
could and should be regarded as a characteristic property of a 
gas mixture, apart from the precise means used for ignition and 
from the form of the vessel that might happen to be chosen for 
experiment. It was argued that a gaseous mixture should be 
termed inflammable per se at a stated temperature and pressure 
if, and only if, it were capable of indefinite^ self -propagation of 
flame, while the unburnt portion of the mixture was maintained 
at the stated temperature and pressure.^ 

In Part II (T., 1914, 105 , 1865), the lower limits of inflamma- 
bility of hydrogen, methane, and carbon monoxide individually 
in air were examined experimentally by means of apparatus speci- 
ally designed to enable the progress of flame to be observed in 
much wider and longer vessels than had been hitherto employed. f 
The present paper records the results of experiments carried 
out to determine the lower limits in air of various mixtures of 
hydrogen, methane, and carbon monoxide taken two at a time or 

* This definition has been discussed by Burgess and Wheeler (T., 1914, 
105, 2591). Several other papers on the subject of “ dilution limits of in- 
flammability ’* have appeared since Coward and Brinsley’s paper was 
published, but as they have not been concerned with the question of indefinite 
propagation of flame, but merely with the infl.ammation of very limited 
amounts of gaseous mixtures, they have no direct bearing on the present 
inquiry. 

t Burrell and Oberfell (XJ.S.A. Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper, No. 
119, 1915) have adopted a eudiometer of the same size as that used by Coward 
and Brinsley. 
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all fclire^ together, and, finally, of the complex mixture, a ''town’s 
gas/' 

A simple formula, of purely additive character, has been put 
forward by Le Chatelier to connect the lower limits of single gases 
with the lower limits of mixtures of them. This formula, origin- 
ally limited to binary mixtures, is generalised thus : 

-L. '^b 1 

N:^ N, 

where iV^, . . . are the lower limits, in percentages of the 

whole air mixture, for each combustible gas separately, 7?.o, 

. . . are the proportions, in percentages of the whole air mix- 
ture, of each combustible gas at the dilution limit. The percentage 
of total combustible gas present in the limit mixture is thus 
L = + . . . 

This formula enables the lower limit, Z, of a combustible mix- 
ture to be calculated from the dilution limits of its several con- 
stituents. If the proportions of each of the combustible con- 
stituents are 2 h 7 P 2 ? ^’s • • •> so that + • . • =100, a 

simple transformation gives its dilution limit in air as 




100 

Pi P^ + Ps 
N, n: ^ N, 


The physical meaning of the formula may be best appreciated by 
the consideration of a particular case. A mixture of air, carbon 
monoxide, and hydrogen which contains one-quarter of the amount 
of carbon monoxide necessary to form a lower limit mixture, 
together with three-quarters of the amount of hydrogen necessary, 
will be a lower limit mixture. In other words, the lower limits 
of inflammability form a series of inflammability equivalents for 
the individual gases of a mixture. 

It may also be deduced from the formula that lower limit air 
mixtures, if mixed in any proportions, give rise to mixtui*es which 
are also at their lower limits. 

Experimental support for the formula rests on observations by 
Le Chatelier des M^i-nes, 1891, [viiij, 19, 388) with three 

mixtures of methane and coal gas, by Le Chatelier and Boudoiiard 
(CJoTTipt. Ttndf.^ 1898, 19@, 1344) with three mixtures of hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide and with one mixture of acetylene and 
carbon monoxide, and by Eitner (Habilitationsschrift, Miinchen, 
1902) with hydrogen and carbon monoxide in equal volumes and 
with coal gas. The difference between the calculated and the 
observed dilution limits rarely reached one twenty-filfth part of 
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the combustible mixture. Non© of these experiments,, however, 
was carried out in apparatus large enough to indicate whether the 
mixtures used were capable of continued propagation of flame. 
Thus, Le Chatelier and Boudouard used for the lower limit of 
hydrogen in air the figure 10 per cent., whereas the recent experi- 
ments have shown that mixtures containing upwards of 4*1 per 
cent, of hydrogen are capable of propagating flame apparently 
indefinitely in an upward direction. Be Chatelier had, in fact, 
found that the 10 per cent, hydrogen mixture was the weakest 
which would propagate flame downwards through a somewhat 
narrow tube. It is only necessary to ignite from below to produce 
a self-propagating flame in mixtures considerably weaker' in 
hydrogen. 

The experiments now to be described were therefore carried out 
in the eudiometer previously described (Coward and Brinsley, loc. 
cit.), 1*8 metres (6 feet) in length and 30 cm. (1 foot) square in 
section, with a capacity of 170 litres. 

In each case, the mixtures under experiment were saturated 
with moisture at 18 — 19°, and were maintained at approximately 
atmospheric pressure during inflammation. The source of ignition 
was a spark gap of variable length between small platinum 
spheres. A 6^inch Apps coil with two, four, or six storage cells 
was used to produce single sparks. The various gases were pre- 
pared in a state of purity, and each mixture with air was made 
to the desired composition, which was checked by the analysis of 
samples taken just before firing. 

Expekimental. 

The lower limits of a number of mixtures of hydrogen, carbon 
monoxide, and methane, taken two or three together, and also of 
a “(town's gas," are recorded in table I (p. 30), together with the 
lower limits calculated by means of the Le Chatelier formula from 
the limits of the individual gases. 

Several of the experimental results differ from those calculated 
by amounts exceeding the errors of observation and experiment; 
nevertheless, the formula gives a useful approximation over the 
whole range of mixtures examined, and may be applied, therefore, 
to water gas and to coal gas, as well as to town's gas. 

The most striking anomaly was shown by the mixture contain- 
ing 10 per cent, of hydrogen and 90 per cent, of carbon monoxide, 
where the large difference was in the opposite direction to that 
usually noted. This anomaly was more pronounced in experi- 
ments with the same mixture in a narrower tube (5 cm. diameter). 
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TaiU.E 1 . 


( 

'^nai'josiiion o£ '►as 



LoWtM- limit. 


(bei'oro admixture with 

air). 

of iiilJaimnabilily 

in air. 








Carbon 


Observed. 

Calculated. 

Dift'ereiice. 

Hydrogen, monoxide. Methane. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

100 

•— 

— 

4*1 

— 

— 

75 

25 



4-7 

4-9 

-0-2 

50 

50 

— 

6*05 

(5-2 

— 0-J5 

25 

75 

— 

S-2 

8-3 

-0-1 

10 

90 

— 

10-8 

10-4 

4-0-4 


100 

— 

12-5 

— 



90 

10 

31-0 

11-1 

-O-l 

— 

75 

25 

9-5 

9-6 

-0-1 

— 

50 

50 

7-7 

7*7 

0-0 

— 

40 

60 

7-2 

7*1 

+ 0-1 

— 

25 

75 

6-4 

6-5 

-0-1 

— 

— 

100 

5-6== 

— 

— 

25 



75 

4-7 

5*0 

-0-3 

50 

— 

50 

4-6 

4-7 

-0-1 

75 

. — 

25 

4-1 

4-4 

— 0-3 

90 

— 

10 

4-1 

4-2 

-0-1 

100 

— 

— 

4-1 

— 

__ 

33*3 

33*3 

33-3 

5-7 

6-0 

-0-3 

55 

15 

30 

4-7 

5-0 

-0-3 


“ Town’s gas ” f 


5-35 

5-36^ 

0-0 


* This figure is chosen, rather than the lower value given by Coward and 
Brinsley (loc. cit., p. 1885) for the reason stated on page 1877 of that paper : 

. the flames of mixtures containing 5-3 to 5-6 per cent, of methane are 
very sensitive to extinction by shock ... a 5*6 per cent, mixture will 
invariably propagate flame when the shocks are no greater than those occa- 
sioned by the somewhat violent bubbling of gas through water . . . (but) 
when the circumstances are such that a tranquil passage is assured, 6*3 per 
cent, is the lower limit of inflammability of methane in air.** In none of the 
present experiments with methane mixtures did we observe the curious 
tranquil passage of flame noted with the 5*3 per cent, methane mixture, so 
that 5*6 per cent, seems the correct figure to employ for calculations in con- 
nexion with these experiements. 

t Composition of the “town’sgas** : CeHe, etc., vapours — 0*8. 002 = 2-6. 

02 = 0*5. C2H4 etc. = 2*8. CO = 14*l. H2 = 46*6. CH4=19-4. CoHo = 4*0. 
N2 = 9*2 per cent. The benzene, etc., vapours were estimated by the deter- 
mination of their partial pressures, by Burrell and Robertson’s method 
iJ. Ind. Eng. Chem.^ 1915, 7, 669). 

X For calculating this figure, the following lower limits of the individual 
gases were used : Hydrogen, carbon monoxide, and methane, as in table I, 
ethylene 3*4 per cent. (Eitner), ethane 3*1 per cent. (Burgess and Wheeler), 
benzene 1*4 per cent. (Kubierschky). The last three values represent results 
obtained in small vessels, but may probably be safely used in view of the 
comparatively small amounts of the three gases present in the “ town’s gas.” 

The non-inflammable constituents of the town’s gas amounted to 12-3 
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A brief I'erereru-o lo llio ^eupritl chararffM- (f* the. tlamer; is 
jiecessary. In llaininable inixtiires ricli in liydrogen, including the 
town's gas, gave tliiii vortex rings of flame, increasing in diameter 
as they rose through the first 30 or 40 cm., and then breaking 
into luminous segments, v/hich subdivided into' balls of fl.ame. 
The latter rose, increasing in number, to the top of the vessel. 
The flames in mixtures somewhat below the lower limit were 
extinguished at some stage of their journey. The flames of these 
mixtures showed, in fact, similar behaviour to those described by 
Coward and Brinsley for pure hydrogen, but the luminosity was 
much enhanced. Inflammable mixtures containing no hydrogen 
gave thick rings which, as they progressed, developed into flames 
of strongly convex fi'ont spreading from side to side of the box; 
similar mixtures just below the limit of inflammability gave rings 
of flame breaking into strise, which were extinguished in the next 
50 or 100 cm. of their journey. The appearance of all the flames 
of mixtures is apparently compounded additively of those of the 
individual components. 

There was no difficulty in deciding upon the figure for the limit 
within about 0-1 per cent. 


Conclusions (Part III.). 

The lower limits of inflammability, in air, of mixtures of 
hydrogen, carbon monoxide, and methane, taken two at a time or 
all together, and also^ the lower limits of water gas, coal gas, and 
town's gas, may be calculated with approximate accuracy from 
the lower limits of the individual gases by means of Te Chatelier’s 
formula. 


Part IV. 

The TJ iJ'per Limits of some Gases, Singly and Mixed, in Air. 

The upper limits of inflammability of hydrogen, methane, and 
carbon monoxide severally in air have been investigated by a 
number of observers; their results are quoted in T., 1914, 105, 
1859. The hydrogen figures show the greatest range of variation, 
namely, from about 55 to 80 per cent, of hydrogen. The methane 
figures mostly lie between 12 and 17 per cent, of methane, and 

per oent., which on the lower limit mixture represents only 0*66 per cent, of 
the whole. In view of the known slight influence on the lower limit of methane 
of the substitution of small amounts of carbon dioxide or nitrogen for equal 
amounts of air, it is safe to assume for the purposes of the calculation that 
the non-inflammable constituents of coal gas (and likewise of water ga^) 
can be treated as air. 
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tlie carbon monoxide figures are in tlie neighbourhood of 75 per 
cent, of carbon monoxide. 

The Upper Limit of Hydrogen. — Some preliminary experiments 
were conducted with the object of discovering whether the flames 
in mixtures just below the upper limit resembled the flames in 
mixtures just above the lower limit. If so, the apparent dis- 
crepancies between the results of earlier workers might be ex- 

plained on the same lines as the discrepancies noted in lower limit- 
figures. It was soon evident, however, that comparatively weak 
or short electric sparks, which were quite strong enough to ignite 
lower limit mixtures, were unable to inflame upper limit mixtures. 
Stronger sparks in the latter mixtui^es started flames which 

travelled -throughout the whole mixture. This promised a clue 

to the main cause of discrepancy of the results of others, and by 
the use of igniting sparks of such variable strength as might well 
have -been employed in ordinary laboratory practice, a range of 
results was obtained nearly as wide as those of the previous un- 
correlated list. The experiments were carried out in a half -litre 
globe with a spark of variable length in the centre. A 6-inch 
Apps induction coil was used with a constant break, and the 
current in the primary was varied by using a battery of 2 to 12 
volts. *We have to acknowledge our indebtedness to Mr. F. 
Brinsley for conducting this series of experiments, the results of 
which are recorded in table II. 

Table II. 

Percentage of Hydo'ogen in Apparent Upppr Limit Air Mixture. 




Voltage of accumulators. 


Spark gap. 

2 

4 

8 

12 

1 mm. 

67-5 


67*0 



2 

— 


70-2 



4 

— 


71*2 



8 

70-2 

70-7 

71-2 

72-2 

16 

— 


72*5 



20 

— 


— 

74-5 

32 

— 


73-5 



46 

— 




75-5 

66 

— 


73-5 



These figures suggest an upper limit of hydrogen-air mixtures 
in the neighbourhood of 75 '5 per cent, of hydrogen, but the volume 
O'f gas used was much too small to indica-te whether the flames 
observed were capable of indefinite self-propagation. Further- 
more, the gases were confined, and so were not maintained under 
cens-tant pressure during inflammation. 




Fig. 1. 


Fk;. 



Hydrogen, 


Methime, 


Fig. 3. 


Fk;. 4 




Carbon )noiioxide. 

Upper limit flames. 


Methane and carbon 
)nixtnre. 

in tube of 5 an. dknnet< r. 


nionoxiile 


[To j'to't' 'int<ie o:5. 
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A series of experiments was therefore carried out in a 15 -litre 
bell-jar, just dipping under the surface of water, with a spark 
gap near the bottom of the mixture. With a suitable single spark, 
ignition was obtained with mixtures containing 73*1, 73*8, and 
74*0 per cent, of hydrogen, but failed with 74-4 and 75*0 per cent, 
of hydrogen. The flames travelled rapidly throughout the whole 
mixture. The limit indicated was thus approximately 74*2 per 
cent, of hydrogen. 

The next step in determining the true limit for continued pro- 
pagation of flame was the use of long vessels. A tube 1‘5 metres 
long and 5 cm. wide was used. Flame travelled rapidly through 
this tube with mixtures containing 71 ‘2 and 71 ‘4 per cent, of 
hydrogen. The appearance of this flame is indicated’ in Fig. 1. 
Mixtures containing 71*6 and 73*0 per cent, could not be ignited, 
or, if ignited, the flame was extinguished before it had travelled 
more than a few cm. from the spark. 

In order to' fix the upper limit precisely, it would be necessary 
to use vessels of dimensions comparable with those of the box 
previously described. This v^^ould involve the construction of a 
much stronger vessel than the one available, but at the time this 
was contemplated, the experiments had tO' be abandoned, and 
opportunities for continuing them will not be available in the near 
future. 

It is, however, certain that the upper limit of hydrogen is some- 
what higher than 71*5 per cent.; it is probably near to 74*2 per 
cent. 

The Upper Limit of Methane . — In the 15-litre bell-jar, mixtures 
containing 15*1 and 15*3 per cent, of methane propagated fiame, 
of a reddish-brown colour edged with blue, upwards throughout 
the mixture. A 15*5 per cent, mixture could not be ignited, but 
when a rapid succession of sparks was passed, a blue flame-cap was 
observed above them. 

In the l*5-metre tube, mixtures containing 14*4, 14*7, 15*0, and 
15*1 per cent, of methane propagated flame throughout the tube; 
with a 15*2 per cent, mixture, a flame was initiated, but was 
extinguished after passing some cm. up the tube. In each case, 
the flame seemed to consist of twoi distinct portions, the upper- 
most blue with a convex front, followed by a reddish-brown 
conical tail, which suggested a secondary reaction of combustion 
(see Fig. 2). The limit for indefinite propagation is therefore 
more than 15*1 per cent., and probably approaches 15*4. 

This conclusion is supported by the experiments of Burrell and 
Oberfell (loc. cit.), who used for upper limit experiments on 
methane an iron pipe 30 cm. (12 inches) in diameter, 2*1 metres 

VOE. CXV. O 
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(7 feet) high, 'with a series of glass windows. Their experiment s 
showed the upper limit to lie between 15*0 and 15'4 per cent, for 
upward propagation of flame. 

The Upper Limit of Carhon Monoxide. — In the 15-litre bell- 
jar, flames travelling rapidly upwards through the whole of the 
mixture were obtained when 73'7 and 74*0 per cent, of carbon 
monoxide was present. Flames were initiated in 74*5 and 75 '0 
per cent, mixtures, but were extinguished after travelling a short 
distance. A 75*2 per cent, mixture gave only a blue halo round 
the spark. 

In the 1 5-metre tube, a flame travelled ujd through a 72*9 per 
cent, mixture, but no more than a tongue of flam© was obtained 
■with a 73*1 per cent, mixture. The walls of the tube evidently 
exerted a notable cooling influence. The self-propagating flame 
had a strong convex front, was blue with a bright whitish-blue 
edging, but had no ^^tail,” as was the case with methane flames 
(see Fig. 3). 

The limit for indefinite propagation is therefore more than 
73*0 per-cent., and probably approaches 74*2 per cent. 


Applleahllity of the Mixture Law to U pprr Li}nl/s of 
I nflamruahiliiy . 

The additive' character of the lower limits of inflammability 
was expressed by Le Chatelier in a formula quoted above (p. 28). 
The validity of a similar formula for the upper limits of mixed 
combustible gases in air has been obscured by experiments with 
hydrogen— air mixtures in which the sparks were insufficiently 
strong, and therefore the figures obtained represented, not the 
limiting composition for the propagation of flame, but the limiting 
composition for the initiation of flame by the sparks in use. It 
is shown below that "the following formula holds appi'oximately 
for the upper limits of mixtures of hydrogen, methane, and carl)on 
monoxide, two or three at a time* 


where . . . represent the proportions, in percentages of the 

whole air mixture, of each combustible gas, at the upper limit, 
^2 • • • I’Gpresent the upper limits, in percentages of the 
whole air mixture, of each combustible gas separately. 

For reasons stated above, the experimental apparatus available 
did not combine the desirable width with the desirable length, 
and the choice lay between a bell-jar and a longer but narrower 
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glass tube (1*5 metres long, 5 cm. in diameter). The latter was 
chosen because it enabled a flame to be observed travelling far 
enough from the original source of ignition ; the disadvantage of 
narrowness was not great, for the limits observed in the tube were 
lower than those indicated by the wider bell-jar by a not very 
considerable amount. (For hydrogen, 2‘7 on 74'2 per cent.; for 
methane, 0*25 on 15 '4 per cent.; for carbon monoxide, 1-2 on 
74*2 per cent.) 

The limits observed in the tube are recorded in table III. 


Table III. 

Porcentage composition of gas Upper limit 

(before admixture of inflammability, in air. 

with air) < ^ 

^ ^ Oalcu- Differ- 




CH 4 . 

CO. 

Observed. 

lated. 

enee. 


100 

— 



71-5 

— . 



Single gases ... 

— 

100 

— 

15-1 

— 

— 


— 

— 

100 

730 

— 

— 


4S-5 

51-5 



22-6 

24.*4 

-1*8 

Binary 

50 

— 

50 

71-8 

72'5 

-0-7 

mixtures. 

— 

50 

50 

228 

25-0 

2-2 

Ternary 

mixture 

. 33-3 

33-3 

33*3 

29-9^ 

31*9J 

-2*0 

Coal gas 


See footnote.* 


30*9 

28*8t 

-1-2-1 


Composition of the coal gas. C^Hq, etc. — 1-2 ; COa = 0*l ; 02== 0*1 
C 2 H, = 2-9j C0 = 7*3; H 2 = 50-6 ; CH^ = 29-7 ; CgHo = 3-2 ; N 2 = A9 per cent. 

t For the calculations, the upper limits of hydrogen, methane, and carbon 
monoxide given in the table were used, together with the values C 6 H 6 = 4-7 
(Roszkowski) ; C 2 H 4 = 22-0 ; CgHu—lO*? (Burgess and Wheeler, ignition 
centrally in large globe. Private communication). 

Analyses of the residual gases showed that mixtures just below 
the upper limit propagated flames which consumed the whole of 
the oxygen, and therefore passed through the whole of the mix- 
ture. This behaviour is in sharp contrast with that of lower limit 
mixtures, in which self -propagating flames may leave unconsumed 
a considerable fraction of the mixture. 

Figs. 1, 2, and 3 show that the upper limit methane flames are 
characterised, in contradistinction from the hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide flames, by the possession of flam© tails. Mixtures con- 
taining methane with carbon monoxide or hydrogen and air also 
exhibit the remarkable tail, which suggests a secondary reaction 
(see Fig. 4). Evidence as to the nature of this reaction should 
be readily obtained by an examination of the interconal gases, 

C 2 
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hut tk© opportunity of attempting this expemoent has not pre- 
sented itself. 

Coiicludons (Part IV.). 

The upper limits of inflammability in air, saturated with water 
at 18 — 19°, of hydrogen, methane, and carbon monoxide are in 
the neighbourhood of 74-2, 15*4, and 74*2 per cent, respectively. 

The upper liraits in air of mixtures of these gases, taken two 
or three at a time, and also the upper limit of coal gas, may be 
calculated with approximate accuracy by means of a simple 
formula of an additive character. 

Faculty or Technology, 

Manchester University. [^Received, Ortohev 12 / 7 /, 191 S.) 


ir. — The Propagation of Flame through lubes of Sinall 
Diameter, Pao't II, 

By William Patman and Picharb Vernon Wheeler. 

It is a common practice at collieries to test the safety of the 
miners’ flame lamps, before they are taken underground, by intro- 
ducing them into an inflammable' mixture of coal-gas and air. 

It is known that the speed of propagation of flame in mixtures 
of coal-gas and air can be considerably faster than in any mixture 
of methane and air. Since any inflammable mixture into which 
a miner’s lamp may accidentally be introduced in the practice of 
coal mining is produced exclusively by fire-damp, and since it is a 
rare occurrence for fire-damp to contain even traces of any in- 
flammable gas other than methane, the use of mixtures of coal-gas 
and air for testing the security of a lamp for use underground is 
justifiable only on the grounds of providing an adequate “margin 
of safety.” The use of coal-gas becomes unjustifiable if the margin 
of safety thereby provided is excessive; for every additional pro- 
tective device embodied in the construction of a miner’s flame 
safety-lamp militates against the proper ventilation of the lamp, 
and therefor© diminishes its light-giving power. 

It is thus of importance to be able to make an exact comparison 
between the speeds of propagation of flame in mixtures of coal-gas 
and air and fire-damp, or methane, and air under similar conditions 
of experiment. Furthermore, since the rapid speed of flame in 
coal-gas— air mixtures is, presumably, due mainly to the hydrogen 
contained therein, and since different qualities of coal-gas contain 
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different proportions of liydrogen, it is necessary to obtain informa- 
tion regarding the effect of varying tbe proportions of the con- 
stituent gases in coal-gas on the speed of propagation of flam© in 
its mixtures with air. 

Following the same methods of experiment as with mixtures of 
fire-damp and air (T., 1918, 113 , 656), the speeds of the uniform 
movement of flam© in mixtures with air of coal-gas, hydrogen, and 
a 1:1 methane— hydrogen mixture have been determined in glass 
tubes of different small diameters for comparison with the results 
obtained with fire-damp— air mixtures in similar tubes. Compara- 
tive experiments have also^ been made on the projection of flam© 
through brass tubes of small diameter. 

For the experiments with mixtures of coal-gas and air, a supply 
of gas from the main was stored over alkaline water in a metal 
gas-holder of 70 litres capacity; and the mixtures with air were 
made in smaller glass gas-holders from this supply. In this 
manner, variations in the composition of the coal-gas, such as would 
have occurred had the gas for each mixture been drawn direct 
from the main, were avoided. 

Rather more gas was required to complete the series of experi- 
ments than was anticipated, so that it was found necessary to re- 
charge the storage-holder before all the information desired was 
obtained. 

From one point of view this was unfortunate, for the second 
charge of gas differed slightly in composition from the first, and 
mixtures with air of the one could not be directly comp axed with 
mixtures with air of the other. From another point of view, how- 
ever, the enforced us© of samples of coal-gas of different composi- 
tions was not to be regretted, for there were found to be marked 
differences in the speeds of propagation of flame in mixtures with 
air of the two qualities of gas. This observation led at once to the 
determination of the speeds of flame in mixtures with air of what 
may be termed a synthetic coal-gas,'" containing equal parts by 
volume of methane and hydrogen. The results obtained, taken in 
conjunction with the known values for methane— air and hydrogen- 
air mixtures under the same conditions of experiment, are of con- 
siderable theoretical interest, whilst they should also' prove of 
practical value. 

According to Le Chatelier (^'L© Carbone," p. 266. Paris, 1908), 
if several combustible gases are mixed together with air, the follow- 
ing relation exists at the lower limit of inflammability of the mix- 
ture, between the limits of inflammability iT and of each of 
two gases and their proportions n- and in the limit mixture : 
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Coward, Carpenter, and Pa^^mau have shown (this voL, p. 128) 
that this formula can be applied with considerable accuracy to a 
number of mixtures of gases, and that it holds also at the upper 
limit of inflammability. 

The formula implies that if a limit mixture with air of one 
inflammable gas is mixed in any proportion with a limit mixture 
with air of another inflammable gas, a limit mixture results. 
Another way of stating the relation, in an expanded form, is as 
follows : 

By means of this equation, the limiting percentage, L, for a 
mixture of gases can be found directly from the known limits of 
the individuals; being the percentages of the individuals 

in the mixed inflammable gases, and X^, . . . their respective 
limits. 

The subject of the calculation of the limits of inflammability of 
mixed combustible gases is introduced here because a similar 
formula holds with remarkable accuracy (considering the nature 
of the phenomena under investigation) for calculating the speeds 
of flame in mixtures with air of a composite combustible gas like 
coal-gas, the speeds in mixtures of the individual gases with air 
being known. The formula is: 

Q «- + 6 + ^ . I 

alSa + blSj;V ^ ^ 

in which S is the speed required; a, &, . . . the percentages of the 
different combustible gases in the mixed gas (coal-gas, for example) ; 
and So,, St,, .. . the corresponding speeds of flames in mixtures of 
the individuals with air. 

This formula necessarily finds its readiest ap])lication in the 
calculation of the speeds in distinctive mixtures, namely : (1) the 
limit mixtures, upper and lower, in which the speed of flame is 
slowest; and (2) the mixtures in which the speeds of flame are 
fastest. For such mixtures, the agreement between calculated and 
observed speeds is close. 

In the table that follows are given: (1) the limits of inflamma- 
bility, with horizontal propagation of flam© in a glass tube 9 mm. 
in diameter, for hydrogen, methane, and a mixture of equal parts 
of hydrogen and methane ; and (2) the speeds of the uniform move- 
ment of flame, in a horizontal glass tube 9 mm. in diameter, with 
the lower- and upper-limit mixtures and in the mixtures with the 
fastest speeds of flame, for hj’-drogen, methane, and the 1 : 1 
hydrogen-methane mixture- The calculated limits and speeds for 
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the hydrogen-methane mixture, as determined by equations (i) 
and (ii), respectively, are also' given. 

Speeds of uniform movement of 
flame. Cm. per second. 

Mixture 

Lower- with Upper- 

Limits. Per cent. limit • fastest limit 
Lower. Upper. mixtiire. speed. mixture. 


Hydrogen 6-7 65*7 8-3 430 (50) 

Methane 7-8 11-6 32-6 49 35-6 

Hydrogen-] (Obs.) 7-2 19-6 13-7 96 17-1 

methane ^ 

mixture J (Calc.) 7-2 19-7 13-2 90 (42) 


The value obtained for the speed of propagation of flame in the 
upper-limit mixture of hydrogen and air is not the true value, 
which should approximate to that of the speed in the lower-limit 
mixture. The probable reason for the discrepancy is explained 
later. Omitting this value, and the calculated value for the speed 
of flame in the upper-limit mixture of hydrogen— methane— air based 
on it, it will be seen that there is a close correspondence between 
the calculated and the observed values for the limits and speeds. 

With coal-gas, the gases that preponderate are hydrogen and 
methane, which in the two' samples, A and i?, used for these experi- 
ments totalled 83*5 and 85 per cent, respectively. • Ignoring the 
other gases, calculation according to equation (ii) gives 106 and 
96 cm. per second, respectively, as the maximum speed obtainable 
during the uniform movement of flame in a tube 9 mm. in diameter 
in mixtures of each sample of coal-gas with air. The speeds as 
determined by chronographic means were 106'2 and 94 cm. per 
second. 

The proportion of mixed gases to be added to air to give mixtures 
with the fastest speed of the uniform movement of flame can also 
be calculated, knowing the corresponding values for each individual 
gas. The fastest speed with mixtures of methane and air is 
obtained over the range 9*5 — 10*0 per cent, of methane; with mix- 
tures of hydrogen and air, the range is 38 — 45 per cent, of 
hydrogen. Using the same type of formula as for calculating the 
limit mixtures, the “ fastest speed mixtures '' of air with mixed 
combustible gases are found to be as follows ; 

Mixtures with air in which 
the speed of the uniform 
movement of flame is fastest. 

Per cent, of combustible gas. 

Combustible gases. Calculated. Observed. 

Hydrogen— methane. 


(1 : 1) 15-2 — 16*3 15-0— 16-0 

Coal-gas A 17-6—18-8 18-0 — 19-0 

Coal-gas B 16-3—17-5 16-5—17-.^ 
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If equation (ii) is expressed in the form 


i-tj Sa h I Sff + 


a -hb-\- . . . . 


it is at once apparent that the inverse of the speed oi flame in 
mixtures of a composite gas with air is a simple additive px’operty 
of the inverse of the speed of flame in each constituent gas with 
air. In other words, the time taken for flame to spread through 
a given volume of a mixture of combustible gases with air, under 
the conditions of combustion during* the uniform movement, is the 
mean of the times taken for flame to spread through the same 


Fig. 1. 



volume of mixtures of each constituent gas with air if present 
alone. 

ISTo doubt this relation, which has been shown to hold true for 
the fastest and the slowest speeds of the uniform movement of 
flame, is true also, as suggested by the generalisation just stated, 
for intermediate speeds. So that, given the necessary data respect- 
ing the individual combustible gases, the behaviour of flame in any 
mixture of several with air can be deduced. The exposition of 
the validity or otherwise of this assumption, when three or more 
combustible gases in varying proportions are used, will foi'm the 
subject of a subsequent communication. 

In Fig. 1 are shown, plotted to the same scale, the speed-per- 
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centage curves, for the uniform movement of flame in a horizontal 
glass tube 9 mm. in diameter, for hydrogen and methane, for a 
1 : 1 mixture of hydrogen and methane, and for coal-gas 
(sample A). 

The curve for hydrogen is constructed from Haward and 
Otagawa’s determinations (T., 1916, 109, 85), with additional 
figures obtained near and at the limiting percentages. In this 
connexion, it should be noted that Haward and Otagawa, though 
they made no attempt to determine accurately the limits of in- 
flammability for horizontal propagation of flame, considered that 
in a tube 9 mm. in diameter flame would not travel horizontally 
in mixtures containing less than 11*8 or more than 63-5 per cent, 
of hydrogen. Actually, the limits under the conditions thus 
specified are 6*7 (lower) and 65*7 (upper) per cent. It was found 
that when igniting mixtures near the limits of inflammahility, 
great care had to' be exercised tO' avoid disturbance at the mouth 
of the tube, and for that reason a lighted taper, such as was 
employed by Haward and Otagawa, which answered admirably 
over the range of mixtures studied by them, was unsuitable.* 


* The details of the determinations made to locate the limits of inflam- 
mability of hydrogen-air mixtures in a horizontal tube 9 mm. in diameter 
are as follow : the tube was 1-5 metres long and the mixtures were ignited 
by a secondary discharge across a 5 mm. gap 4 cm. from the open end of 
the tube. 

Lower limit. 

Hydrogen, per cent. Result. 

^•4 Flame travelled throughout. 

:: :: :: 


6*8 

6-6 


Incomplete propagation of flame. 


These results place the lower limit at 6*7 per cent, hydrogen. A mixture 
of this composition when tested failed three times to propagate flame, but 
on five occasions flame travelled throughout the length of the tube. The 
flames travelled very slowly and were only visible when the room was in 
complete darkness. 


Upper limit. 
Hydrogen, per cent. 
63*5 

64- 5 

65- 0 
65-3 


Result. 

Rapidly moving flame throughout. 


With mixtures containing 66 per cent, or more of hydrogen a sharp report 
occurred on sparking, due to the rapid combustion of a mixture made poorer 
in hydrogen by diffusion between the point of ignition and the open end of 
the tube. Flame also travelled rapidly over short distances towards the closed 
end of the tube ; thus, with 67*5 per cent, hydrogen the flame travelled 
25 cm., and with 67-8 per cent. 10 cm. With 68 per cent, no flame could be 
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Attention should he directed to the slow speed, S‘3 cm. per 
second, at which flame could travel in a mixture of liydrogen an<I 
air at the lower limit, a fact which illustrates the well-known 
persistence of hydrogen flames. In conformity with the results 
obtained for other gases, it was expected that the flame in the 
higher-limit mixture would be equally slow. The fact that so high 
a speed as 50 cm. per second was recorded 'was due to' the difficulty 
experienced in igniting the mixture before diffusion at the mouth 
of the tube could decrease the perceiitage of hydrogen there. 

The coal-gas was made at the carbonising plant of the Experi- 
mental Station, and was not diluted with water-gas. The analyses 
of the two samples were : 

Sample A . Sample JB. 

Per cent. Per cent. 


Benzene and higher olefines 1*2 lUI 

Carbon dioxide 0-1 nil 

Ethylene 2-9 2*S 

Carbon monoxide 7-3 7*1 

Hydrogen 50* 0 47*9 

Methane and higher paraffins 32-0 38-0 

Nitrogen (by difference) 5*0 3* 5 


It will be -seen that the difference between the two samples of 
gas lay almost entirely in the proportions of hydrogen and 
paraffins that they contained; and from a comparison between 
the speed-percentage curves for coal-gas A and the hydrogen- 
methane mixture given in Fig. 1, it is evident that the slower 
speed of flame obtained with coal-gas JB as compared with 
coal-gas A is due to the higher methane-content of the former. 
For the highest speed obtainable v;ith the hydrogen-methane mix- 
ture, which contained 50 per cent, of each constituent, is consider- 
ably slower than the highest speed obtainable with coal-gas A , 
which also contained 50 per cent, of hydrogen, but only 33 per 
cent, of methane. 

The results obtained on the propagation of flame in horizontal 
glass tubes, of smaller internal diameter than 9 mm. are recorded 
in the tables that follow. The determinations were made in the 
same manner, and the numbers in the table have the same signifi- 
cance, as in the experiments with methane and air (loc, cif., p. 658), 
with which they should he compared. 

observed to travel away from the open end of the tube. These results place 
the upper limit for self -propagation of flam© between 65*3 and (36*0 per cent, 
hydrogen. The determination was completed as follows ; 

Hydrogen, per cent. Result. 

55' 2 Flame travelled rapidly about 40 cm. 

00*7 

flomplete propagation" of flame. 
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Table I. 

Goul-gas, Sample A. 

Internal 

diameter Coal-gas in mixture. Per cent, 

of tube, . 11 . 1 . I * — — 


mm. 

12-4 

13*1 

16-4 

17-5 

18*4 

19*2 

20*0 

22*7 

24-5 

2-0 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

3-0 

■ (25) 

(50) 

— 

— 

81-3 

— 

— 

nil* 

— 

4-2 

(25) 

49-6 

— 

— 

87*3 

— 

— 

nil* 

— 

6-0 

(30) 

53-5 

— 

— 

98*1 

— 

— 

36*3 

— 

6-0 

(44) 

55-5 

— 

— 

99-1 

— 

— 

40*6 

nil* 

71 

(52) 

58*7 

86-8 

97-7 

103*7 

102*7 

90*3 

50*6 

nil* 

8-0 

(60) 

59-2 

87*4 

98*8 

[104*2 

103*9 

91*8 

67*0 

29*8 


Table II. 

Coal-gas^ Sample B. 

Internal 


diameter 
of tube, 
nom. 


Coal-gas in 

mixture. 

Per cent. 


131 

14*0 

14*8 

16*5 

16-8 

2-0 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

3*0 

nil 

— 

CO 

— 

— 

4-2 

(35) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6*0 

(35) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6*0 

(41) 

_ 

— 

— 



7*1 

(52) 

02-2 

71*4 

84*1 

80*1 

8*0 

(57) 

63-2 

77*4 

85*8 

82*3 


Table III. 

Hydrogen— Methaiie, 1:1. 


Internal * 

diameter Hydrogen— methane in mixture. Per cent. 

of tube, .I—, — „ 


mm. 

8-45 

9*46 

11-90 

13*90 

14*35 

14-95 

15*95 

17*20 

18*10 

18*65 

19-55 

2*0 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

3*0 

— 

— 

56-3 

74*9 

— 

74*5 

73*0 

nil* 

— 

— 

— 

4*2 

— 

nil 

67-9 

75*9 

— 

— 

— 

46*1 

nil* 

— 

— 

5*0 

— 

(28) 

59-4 

83*1 

— 

86*0 

84-0 

53*5 

nil* 

— 

— 

7*1 

(30) 

38*7 

63-0 

85*1 

88-0 

95*8 

94-1 

74*1 

43*3 

nil* 

' — 

8*0 

(40) 

39*4 

69*5 

. 87*1 

90-7 

— 

— 

75*8 

49*4 

34-2 

nil* 


* Flame travelled towards the open ends of the tubes, a distance of 
3 cm. 


The results recorded in table III are shown as smoothed curves 
in Fig. 2, which illustrates the extent to which the limits are 
dependent on the environment of the inflammable mixture. It will 
be seen that the range of mixtures over which continued (hori- 
zontal) propagation of flame was possible became gradually 
restricted as the diameter of the tube was decreased, until with a 

C* 2 
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3 mm tube it was less tban half of tbat obtaining in a 9 nnii. 
tube. 

Witb a tube 2 min. in diameter, iiO' flame could travel away 
from the point of ignition, whatever the percentage of combustible 
gas present, an observation that applies also to the mixtures of 
coal-gas and air. With all mixtures of methane and air, a 
diameter of 3*6 mm. prevented the propagation of flame; whereas 
with hydrogen and air (30 per cent, hydrogen), Mallard and Le 
Chatelier des Mines, 1883, [viii], 4 , 320) have recorded the 

propagation of flame in a glass tube only 0*9 mm. in diameter. 

Complementary to these results are the results of experiments 


Fig. 2. 



Combustible gas in air. Per cent. 


made on the passage of flame in mixtures of coal-gas and air 
through brass tubes, either open at both ends or arranged as 
extensions to a larger vessel, at the closed end of which the mix- 
ture was ignited. It is unnecessary to give the details of these 
experiments, which were conducted in the same manner and ex- 
hibited the same general features as the experiments with methane. 
It is sufficient to record that the flame in an 18 per cent, mixture 
of coal-gas B and air passed through 15 — 18 cm. length of brass 
tub© of 4*4 mm. internal diameter placed horizontally and open 
at both ends, and was projected from a closed vessel (20 cm. long) 
through 13—16 cm. length of the same brass tubing. The corre- 
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sponding distances when a 10 per cent, mixture of methane and 
air was used were 7*5 and 3 — 4 cm. respectively. 

The general conclusion to- be drawn from these experiments as 
regards the testing of miners" safety -lamps is that ^'coal-gas"" is an 
unsuitable gas to employ for that purpose, for the following 
reasons : 

(1) Comparatively small variations in the composition of coal- 
gas affect the speed at which ffame can travel in its mixtures with 
air. In particular, a reduction in the proportion of paraffins 
which it contains, such as is usually accompanied by an increase 
in the proportion of hydrogen when, as generally, carburetted 
water-gas is employed to dilute the coal-gas, enables a much 
higher speed of flame to be attained than can be given by mixtures 
of methane and air. 

(2) Even with gas produced solely by the carbonisation of coal 
at normal retort temperatures, the speed of propagation of flame 
attainable is more- than double- that possible in mixtures of methane 
and air. 

(3) It would seem that the ability of flame to pass through tubes 
or holes of small diameter is not dependent alone on its speed, 
although this is the main factor, but is to- a certain extent a quality 
of the inflammable gas concerned. Flame in mixtures of hydrogen 
and air possesses the property of being able to pass through holes 
of very small diameter, and the presence of hydrogen in coal-gas 
confers this property in a certain degree on the flame in mixtures 
of the latter with air. 

ESKM.BAnS, 

CuMBERLAim. [jReceiwecZ, October 30th, 1918.] 


III . — Mixtures of Nitrogen Peroxide and Nitric 

Acid. 

By William Bobert Bouseield, K.C. 

Nitric acid and nitrogen peroxide are mutually soluble in certain 
proportions, and in other proportions give rise to a double layer. 
When to the simple binary mixture water is added, a more com- 
plex mixture arises. A systematic study of these mixtures was 
projected, beginning with the simple binary mixture and passing 
on to consider the- modifications which are introduced by the addi- 
tion of water, The present communication deals with the first 
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part only of this research. The nitric acid and nitrogen peroxide 
for the research have been specially prepared by Nobehs Explosives 
Co., Etd., with whose chief research chemist, Mr. Riiitoul, I have 
been in consultation from time to -time. 

Nitrogen Peroxide . — Nitrogen peroxide absorbs moisture readily, 
and in the absence of excess of nitric acid appears to decompose 
according to' the equation 

N2O4 + H .,0 = B NOo + HNO3. 

The presence of a very small quantity of water will tiiereiore 
change the colour of liquid nitrogen peroxide to a dirty green, but 
traces of moisture may involve the presence of nitrogen trioxide 
without noticeable change of colour. Two samples of liquid 
nitrogen peroxide were supplied by Messrs. Nobel. Nearly all the 
work was done with sample No. 1 , which was subsequent!}^ found 
to have contained traces of nitrogen trioxide. Sample No. 2 had 
been purified by distilling it with phosphoric oxide. The ])rol)- 
abl© reactions which result in this purification appear to be 
2HNO3 + P2O5 = 2HPO3 + N2O3 , 
yro05 + N203 = 2N20,i. 

This sample. No. 2, may be regarded as pure liquid nitrogen 
peroxide. 

In the meantime, before receiving this pure sample, I had used 
up sample No'. 1 in nitric acid solutions and recovered it by dis- 
tillation and rectification with a pear still-head. This sample, to 
which I may refer as No. 3 , appears by the density given below 
to be nearly as pure as No. 2. This is probably due to the oxida- 
tion of the nitrogen trioxide by nitric acid, according to the 
equation 

2HNO3 4- NoOs = 2N2O j 4- H.p. 

Thus with excess of nitric acid and very little water the reaction 
N0O4 4- HgO = HNOo -t HNO3 

appears to be reversed, and in the presence of excess of nitric acid 
the water appears to have no decomposing effect on the nitrogen 
peroxide. 

As further evidence of this, the addition of a few drops of water 
to the orange^coloured liquid nitrogen peroxide turns it a dirty 
dark green, presumably due to the mixture of the blue nitrogen 
trioxide or nitrous acid with the orange nitrogen peroxide, but the 
addition of a few drops of nitric acid destroys the green and restores 
the orange colbur. 

The green colour cannot be eliminated by simple rectilieation, 
as the nitrogen trioxide and peroxide appear to pass off together, 
the resulting gas being of a somewhat deeper red colour than that 
of pure nitrogen peroxide. Nor does the addition of syrupy phos- 
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phoric acid lielp matters. Solid phosphoric oxid© appears to he 
necessary toi get rid of the nitrogen trioxid© unless excess of nitric 
acid is added. 

Another sample (No. 4), of a hulk of about half a litre;, which 
had been accidentally contaminated with sufficient water to' turn 
it to the dark green colour, was mixed with sufficient nitric acid 
to restore the orange colour and then distilled with phosphoric 
oxide. The resulting sample, No. 5, was of the same colour and 
density as the pur© sample, No. 2. In the rectijS. cation of sample 
No. 4, the first few c.c. passed over green at a temperature at the 
top of the still -head of 19 — 20^^. The bulk, which constitutes 
Sample No'. 5, distilled at 21*9 ±0*1°, which may be taken as the 
boiling point of pure liquid nitrogen peroxide. 


Table I. 

S'peclfic Vohimea of Samples of Nitrogeiv Peroxide. 


4°. 11°. 18°. 

No. 1 0*67390 0*68110 0*68864 

No. 2 0*67435 0*68172 0*68938 

No. 3 0*67432 0*68168 0*68935 

No. 4 — — 0*68946 

No. 5 — ] 0*68170 — 


A set of density observations on sample No. 1 was taken at the 
temperatures given in table II, which gives the observed specific 
volumes and those calculated from the formula 

V = 0-66994 -t- 0-0009767i5 q- 0*00000344252. 


Table II. 

Specific Volumes of Sample No. 1 at Various Teviperatures. 


t. 

D. 

V observed. 

V calculated. 

Dilferei 

0*08° 

1*49250 

0*67002 

0*67002 

i 

7 

1*47704 

0*66703 

0*67695 

-8 

11 

1*46822 

0*68110 

0*68110 

rb 

15 

1*45909 

0*68536 

0*68536 

± 

IS 

1*45214 

0*68864 

0*68863 

— 1 

20 

1*44750 

0*69085 

0*69085 



For the pur© sample No. 2 the specific volume-temperature 
curve derived from the three duplicated observations at 4°, 11°, 
and 18° is 

V - 0-67027 + 0-0010075^ + O-OOOOOS^s, 

which may be taken as giving the correct specific volume of pure 
nitrogen peroxide at temperatures from 0° to 20^^ within ±2 in the 
fifth place pf decimals 
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Nitric Acid , — The nitric acid used was specially purified and 
sent to xd© by Messrs. Nobel with the following analysis: 

Nitric acid 

Hydrochloric acid 
Sulphuric acid 

Nitrous acid 

Mineral matter 

99*767 ,, „ 

I have taken the percentage of water by difference as 0-233 jjer 
cent. 

The densities of this acid at the temperatures indicated are : 

4° 11®. 18®. 

1-5381 1*5254 1*5126 

In calculating the strength of the various mixtures of nitric 
acid and nitrogen peroxide, to which reference is made* later, the 
nitrous acid given in the above analysis has been reckoned as 
nitrogen peroxide, since, for the reasons above given, it is assumed 
that with very concentrated nitric acid the nitrous acid present 
is oxidised to give nitrogen peroxide and -water. 

In table III are given the resulting values of the specific 
volumes, derived from the density determinations.* P is the per- 
centage by weight of nitrogen peroxide in the mixture. The 
temperature coefficients, a, from 4P to 11“^ and from 11*^ to 18° 


99*68 per cent. 
0*007 „ 

0*068 „ „ 
0*012 „ „ 
nil 


Table III. 


Specific P oVum.CH of Miictvres of N%tT'ic A ad and Nitrogen Pero.rid e , 

Temperature -coefficients. 


p. 

^4* 

«?ii- 

^^18- 

4—11® 
a X lO"'. 

11-18® 

aXl0«. 

0 

0*65015 

0-65557 

0-66113 

77 

79 

1-2168 

0-64839 

0-65374 

0*65920 

76 

78 

8*021 

0-63719 

0-64211 

0-64715 

70 

72 

16-88 

0-62372 

0-62821 

0-63291 

64 

67 

26-09 

0-61214 

0-61655 

0-62113 

63 

65 

34*925 

0-60445 

0*60885 

0-61346 

63 

66 

37*60 

0-60296 

0*60743 

0-61204 

64 

66 

42*01 

0*60112 

0*60568 

0-61044 

65 

68 

43-71 

0*60082 

0*60543 

0-61026 

06 

60 

46-70 

0-60088 

0*60561 

0-61059 

68 

71 

48*66 

0-60113 

0-60599 

0-61110 

69 

73 

49*96 

0-60145 

0*60639 

0-61161 

71 

75 

51*37 

0-60205 

0*60715 

0-61248 

73 

76 

53* 10 

0-60341 

0*60873 

0-61436 

76 

80 

93*86 

— 

— 

0-68610 



96*93 

0-67305 

0*68030 

0-68786 

104 

108 

98*49 

0-67371 

0*68098 

0-68855 

104 

108 

100*00 

0-67435 

0*68172 

0-68938 

105 

109 


* The actual density determinations have been omitted at the request of 
the Publication Committee to sa-ve space. 
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Table IY. 


Contraction of Mixtures of Nitric Acid and Nitrogen Peroxide. 


Contraction per c.c. of solution. Contraction per gram of solution. 


p. 

4°. 

11°. 

''o' 

00 

4°. 

11°. 

(o ' 
00 

rH 

1*22 

0*0032 

0*0033 

0*0034 

0-0021 

0*0022 

0*0023 

8*02 

0*0234 

0*0242 

0-0251 

0*0149 

0*0156 

0*0163 

16-88 

0*0489 

0*0506 

0-0521 

0-0305 

0*0318 

0*0330 

26*09 

0*a724 

0*0743 

0-0763 

0*0443 

0*0458 

0*0474 

34-92 

0*0896 

0*0917 

0-0938 

0*0542 

0*0559 

0*0575 

37*60 

0*0934 

0*0954 

0*0976 

0*0563 

0*0580 

0*0597 

42-01 

0*0985 

0*1005 

0-1025 

0*0592 

0*0609 

0*0626 

43-71 

0*0997 

0*1017 

0-1036 

0*0599 

0*0616 

0*0632 

46-70 

0*1008 

0*1027 

0-1044 

0*0606 

0*0622 

0*0637 

48*66 

0*1011 

0*1028 

0-1044 

0*0608 

0*0623 

0*0638 

49-96 

0*1011 

0*1026 

0-1040 

0*0608 

0*0622 

0*0636 

51-37 

0*1005 

0*1019 

0-1031 

0-0605 

0*0619 

0*0632 

53-10 

0*0988 

0*0998 

0-1005 

0*0596 

0*0607 

0*0618 

93*86 

— 

— 

0-002*3 

- — 

— 

— 

96*93 

0*0008 

. 0*0009 

0-0009 

— 

— 

— 

98*49 

0*0004 

0*0005 

0-0006 

— 

— 

— 


ar© also set out in table III, as they give an important clue to the 
nature of the combination which is taking place in the mixture. 

Another important matter bearing on this is the contraction 
which takes place at various constitutions of the mixture. The 
euthetic point, that is, the point of closest packing (see Bousfield, 
T., 1915, 107, 1412), may be obtained by calculating the ratio of 
the volume of the constituents before mixture tO' the volume at the 
same temperature after mixture, which is 

p P^o+(100-P)w; 

TOO'y ’ 

where '^0 = specific volume of nitrogen peroxide, w = specific volume 
of nitric acid, 'y= specific volume of the mixture. 

It should be noted that P — 1 is the contraction per c.c. of solu- 
tion formed, the values of which are set out in table IV. 

In the same table are set out the values of the difference between 
the volume of a gram of the constituents before mixing and the 
volume ^,fter mixing, which is 

^ P'Z>n + (100--P)w _ 

100 ' ■ 

Consideration of the 'Results . — The results given in the tables 
are exhibited in Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4, where they are set out on 
the values of P, the percentage by weight of nitrogen peroxide, as 
abscissae. There are shown in ; 
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Fig. 1, th.6 specific volumes of the mixtures. 

Fig. 2, the values of R —1 near the maximum. 

Fig. 3, the values of A near the maximum. 

Fig. 4, the temperature coefficients for the intervals 


ii— 18 ^, 


1- -I I' 


Fig. 1. 

1)0 100 



Specific volume of mixtures of nitric acid and niiroqm peroxide m 
4°, 11° and 18°. 


X — Percentage of nitrogen peroxide, 
y — Specific volume. 

The notahle heat of evolution on mixing ap2:)roximately equal 
weights of nitric acid and nitrogen peroxide (which it is in^oposed 
to determine accuiately at a later stage^ indicates a j)owerfTil com- 
bination. The minimum values of the specific volume curves give 
the same indication, showing a notable contraction of abo\at 10 
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per cent. The niininia do not, however, locate the exact composi- 
tion. They occur: 

for 4° at about 44*6 per cent, 
for 11^ 44*2 ,, 

for 18° ,, 43*8 


Fig. 2. 



Contracpign c.c. of solution, 

x=P. 
y = R-l. 
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The position of tke minimum is so largely determined by the 
mere density differences of the two' components that it cannot locate 
precisely the percentage of the combination. 

The euthetio point (see Bousfield, loc. cit.) is generally very upsc 
to the neighbourhood of the point of definite composition. The 

Pig. 3. 



Contraction per gram of solution. 
y~A. 


values of the contraction per c-c. of solution which determine the 
euthetic point are given in table IV and set out in Fig. 2. The 
maxima correspond with the euthetic point, and occur ; 

for 4^ at about 49*2 per cent, 
for 11° „ 48*4 

for 18° „ 47*6 
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The actual position of the euthetic point is determined, not 
only by contraction due tO‘ combination, but also' by contraction 
due to' changes in the polymerisation of the constituents. The 
high temperature coefficients for both constituents indicate that 
these changes are notable- The percentage 49*2 at 4° corresponds 
very nearly with the composition 3HNO3, 2X304. 

If we take the curves in Pig. 3 , in which the values of the con- 
traction per gram of solution are set out, the effect of polymerisa- 
tion is to some extent excluded, and the maxima for 4*=^ and 11° 
appear to occur at 49*3 per cent., whilst that for 18 ° is again 
shifted slightly to the left. On the whole, then, it may be said 



0 25 50 

'I'enL^DeTaiure'Coejficie.nts of specific volv/mes of mixtures of nitric acid 
and nitrogen peroxide. 

x=F. 

y=Temperature-coejfficient a. 

that the indications point tO' the composition of the definite com- 
pound 311X03,2X204, which corresponds with 49 ‘33 per cent. 

An inspection of Pig. 4 , in which the temperature coefficients 
are set out, shows a definite minimum at 26*7 per cent., which 
appears to be the same for each range of temperature; this corre- 
sponds with the definite composition 4HX03,X204. The first part 
of the specific volume curve shown in Pig. 1 is approximately 
straight, which indicates that the whole of the nitrogen peroxide 
added up to about 15 per cent, enters into this combination with 
nitric acid. Purthermore, the proportions of nitric acid and the 
compound, 4HX03,X204, derived from the mass-action relation 
give a calculated specific volume which corresponds closely with 
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the actual specific volume curve for a considerable distance, iliai 
iSj until the effect of the increasing proportion of the still denser 
combination becomes sensible. On the whole^, we may conclude 
that at least two definite compounds exist in the solutions, namely, 
4 HNOs,N '204 and 3HN03,2N204. 

The G om'poBitioiy of the Double Layers. — The specific volume 
curves have a gap between about 54 and 92 per cent. If at 4 — 18° 
a mixture between these limits is made, the solution separates into 
two' layers, which are mutually saturated. 

Nitrogen peroxide is soluble in nitric acid u}^ to about a 54 per 
cent, solution, but the solubility of nitric acid in nitrogen peroxide 
is very much less. In order to determine the maximum solubili- 
ties at different temperatures, the two components were shaken 
together from time to time at the required temperatures, forming 
a cloudy liquid, and kept in a thermostat until the two clear layers 
were completely separated. The different layers were then drawn 
off into a pyknometer at the required temperatures, and again kept 
in the thermostat at these temperatures during the adjustment of 
the pyknometer. The resulting density determinations enabled 
the compositions to be determined. 

In table V are given the density observations for saturated 
solutions of nitric acid in nitrogen peroxide, together with the 
specific volumes at the temperatures and the resulting percentage, 
p, of nitric acid in the saturated solutions. 

Table Y. 

Saturated SoUitions of Nitric Acid in Nitrogen Fero'ci'ide. 

Percentage of 

Dj V, nitric acid. 

4® 1-48742 0-67231 4-90 

11 1-47351 0-67865 6-67 

18 1-45940 0-68521 8-05 

Since at this end of the specific volume curves they are practic- 
ally straight lines, the percentages are easily calculated from the 
formula 

where «;q = specific volume of nitrogen peroxide, -2;^ = specific volume 
of solution containing p per cent, of nitric acid, the values of the 
constants being : 

4°. 11°. 18°. 

0-67435 0-68172 0-68938 

B 0-000424 0-000476 0-000626 

It will be observed that the solubility of nitric acid in nitrogen 
peroxide rises rapidly with temperature, being about doubled in 
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the range from 0° to 20^. The values indicate that the solubility 
would vanish at about 10°. 

In table VI are given the density observations for saturated 
solutions of nitrogen peroxide in nitric acid, together with the 
specific volume at the temperatures and the approximate per- 
centages of nitrogen peroxide in the saturated solutions. 


Table VI. 

Saturated Solutions of Iditrog-eiv Peroxide in Nitric Acid. 



D. 

V. 

P. 

4® 

1*65432 

0*60448 

54*4 

11 

1*63942 

0*60997 

54*3 

18 

1*62501 

0*61538 

54*0 


In this case, the approximate compositions are determined 
diagrammatically from a large-scale specific volume curve. , The 
temperature of my laboratory in the end of May when these last 
observations were taken made them very difficult. It is, however, 
clear that the change of solubility with temperature is in this 
case very small, and it appears to diminish with rising temperature. 

St. Swithin’s, 

Hendon, N.W. {Receivedt August 2^th, 1918.] 


IV . — The Effect of Dilution in Electro-titrimetric 
Analyses. 

By Gilbert Arthur Break. 

The first application of conductivity measurements to analysis is 
that due to Eliister and Griiters {Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1903, 36, 
454), who showed that acids could be titrated accurately by these 
means, hater, Kiister, Griiters, and Geibel (ihid., 1904, 42 , 225) 
proved the accuracy of the method even when such substances as 
potassium dichromate and potassium permanganate were present in 
the acid solution. The estimation of acetic acid in vinegar, of total 
acid in red wine, of magnesia, and of various alkaloids was also^ 
shown tO' be possible. 

Further work has demonstrated that the method is capable of 
very varied application. Amongst the uses to' which it has been 
put may be noticed the analysis of wines by Ddboux (Chem. Zeit.y 
1913, 37, 879) and by Duboux and Dutoit (Com'pt. rend., 1908, 
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147 , 134), the preparation of neutral ammonium citrate solutions 
by Hall (J . Ind. Eny. Chem., 1911, 3 , 559), and the analysis of soil 
solutions by Van Suchtelen and Itano (p2nd Ann. Rep. Mich. 
Board of Agric., 1913, 49). The last-named workers have also pub- 
lished {J. Amer. Chem.. Soc., 1914, 36 , 1793) the results of experi- 
ments on the estimation of chlorides, sulphates, nitrates, phosphates, 
potassium, calcium, ferrous iron, strong and weak acids, and of 
chlorides and phosphates in urine. Quite recently, Harned (.7. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1917, 39 , 252) has shown that certain bivalent 
metals in the form of their sulphates can be determined accurately 
by the conductivity method by titration with barium hydroxide. 
Meerburg (Versl. v. h. Gentr. Lab. t. b. h. v. h. Staatsoez. o. d. 
Volksgehondh., 44-54, 1917; Chem. Weekblad, 1917, 14 , 1054) has 
reported adversely on the method as applied to the estimation of 
sulphates by barium acetate and of calcium by oxalic acid, but. 
mentions that good results may be obtained in the determination of 
alkalinity in potable waters. 

It is noteworthy that, although the method has been applied to 
so^ many reactions, no attention has been paid to the lower limit 
of concentration at which accuracy may still be obtained. Most of 
the experiments have been carried out on relatively concentrated 
solutions (seldom weaker than OTV), the only reference to results 
with very dilute solutions being one by Van Suchtelen and Itano 
(Zoc. who state that the titration of as little as 5 c.c. of 

0*001V-sulphuric acid with O'OliV-sodium hydroxide can be per- 
formed accurately. In those titrations involving the precipitation 
of a salt, the solubility of which would be expected to limit the 
sensitiveness of the method, this point has not been touched upon. 

It appears, therefore, to the author that an investigation of this 
nature was desirable. If the method is capable of yielding accurate 
results at very low concentrations, many estimations, for example, 
those carried out in the analysis of potable waters, could be made 
without previous concentration of the solutions. The present com- 
munication is concerned with the limits of the method as applied 
to the estimation of sulphates, chlorides, calcium, and magnesium. 
Rigid accuracy was not aimed at, the object being to find to what 
extent the method could compete with ordinary gravimetric or 
volumetric processes without the introduction of troublesome pre- 
cautions. To that end, beyond the use of standardised measuring 
vessels and of purest commercial reagents, no special precautions 
were taken. No attempt was made tO' keep the temperature of the 
solutions constant during the titrations, the duration of which was 
usually fifteen to twenty minutes. 
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Experimental. 

Except for the use of a double receiver telephone, which proved 
very convenient in minimising the interference of external noises, 
the apparatus employed was of the usual nature and therefore calls 
for no' special comment. 

The liquid to be titrated was placed in a beaker of such a size that 
thorough mixing could be effected by giving the vessel a rotatory 
motion, the stationary electrodes serving as a stirrer. The reagent 
was delivered from a burette capable of being read to 0*01 c.c. 
The curves were plotted with conductivity as ordinates and volume 



6 8 10 12 14 16 18 

G.c. iV/lO-BaCb. 


of reagent as abscissas, and in order to eliminate experimental 
errors at least three, and usually more, readings were taken on each 
limb of the curve. 


Estimation of Sul'phates. 

A stock solution of Merck's purest potassium sulphate was pre- 
pared and the SO4 estimated gravimetrically in duplicate as barium 
sulphate. From this solution weaker solutions were prepared by 
dilution. For the titration of these, two solutions of barium 
chloride, approximately iV/lO and 7^/25 respectively, were prepared 
and similarly standardised. 

Table I shows that the results are accurate only down to^ a con- 
centration of about 200 milligrams of SO4 per litre, a typical curve 
being shown in Fig. 1. When the concentration of SO4 is 100 milli- 
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grams or less per litre, tlie precipitation of barium sulphate is so 
incomplete that the resulting curve changes entirely in character, 
exhibiting irregularity, but no- definite break such as appears in 
Fig. 1. 

Yan Suchtelen and Itano {loc. cit.) added to their solutions a 
certain amount of the salt that was to be precipitated with the 
object of avoiding errors due to solubility. In order to test this 
procedure, a suspension of fine precipitated barium sulphate in dis- 
tilled water was added to the sulphate solution in the beaker some 
little time prior to titration. The results are given in Table II. 


Table I. 


Concentration of SO 4 , 

Strength of 

mg. per litre. ‘ 

BaClj. 

990 

n/i 6 

198 


99 


49*5 

N/25 f' 


Table II. 

Concentration of SO 4 , 

Strength of 

mg. per litre. 

BaCb. 

99 

N/IO 

49*5 

N/25 

24*7 

„ 1 

9*9 

„ r 


SO 4 found. 
Per cent. 

100*0, 100*4, 90*4 
99*2, 99*2, 99*2 

No end-point. 


SO 4 found. 

Per cent. 

99*7, 99*7 
99*5, 99*2, 99*6 

End-point indefinit' 


Reference to table II will show that this method succeeded to a 
certain extent as, by means of it, good results were obtained down 
to a concentration of about 50 milligrams of SO 4 per litre. How- 
ever, it was not effective when only 25 milligrams of SO 4 per litre 
were present, giving curves with an indefinite end-point of the type 
shown in Fig. 2. Titration at boiling temperature did not alter the 
character of this curve. In such cases it is possible, by taking only 
those points well remote from the curved portion, to arrive at an 
approximate value for the end-point (see dotted lines). For instance, 
figures derived in this manner from experiments on solutions 
containing 25 milligrams of SO 4 per litre were about 5 per cent, 
in excess of the correct value. 


Estimation of Chlorides. 

The salt chosen for this purpose was a sample of Merck’s purest 
fused sodium chloride. A stock solution of this, together with the 
approximately. iV/10- and aV/ 25-silver nitrate solutions used for 
titration, was standardised by duplicate gravimetric estimations as 
silver chloride. 
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The results obtained with varying concentration of chlorine are 
shown in table III. 


Table III. 


Concentration of Cl, 

Strength of 

Cl found. 

mg. per litre. 

AgNOg. 

Per cent. 

1000 

A/10 

99-7, 99-3 

200 

100*1, 99*3, 100*8 

50 

n )25 

100*2, 100-9 

10 

100*6, 100*8 

5 

- 

End-point indefii]ite. 


. As in the case of sulphates, a limit of concentration is reached at 
which the method fails, the figure in this instance being 10 milli- 


Eig. 2. 



grains of chlorine per litre. The addition of precipitated silver 
chloride before titration did not render the end-point sharp at lower 
concentrations. 

The type of curve obtained in this estimation is similar to that 
shown in Fig. 1. 

Estimation of Galci^im, 

A stock solution of calcium chloride was prepared by dissolving 
pur© calcite in hydrochloric acid and eliminating the excess of acid 
by repeated evaporations on the water-bath. Both this solution 
and the approximately A/ 10-ammonium oxalate solution employed 
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in the titrations were standardised by means of potassium 2 Je^m^in- 
ganate. 

Table IV shows the results obtained. 

Table IV. 

Concentration of Ca, Ca found, 

mg. per litre. Per cent. 

500 100-0, 100-4, 99-2, 100 1 

200 99-1, 100-6, 99-1 

100 End-point indefinite. 

As in the case of the determination of chlorides, jn-evious ruldi- 
tion of the precipitated salt did not lead to shar 2 > end-points at the 
last-mentioned concentration. In three such exj^eriments, figures 
given by producing the straight portions of the curves gave 97*0, 
97*6, and 95 '8 per cent, respectively of the amounts taken. 

Estimation of Magnesium. 

A solution of Merck’s purest magnesium sulphate was einjdoyed, 
standardisation being effected by duplicate estimations as mag- 
nesium pyrophosphate. An approximately A/ 10-sodium hydroxide 
solution, standardised by means of sulphuric acid and pure sodium 
carbonate, was used for titration. 

Variation of the concentration of magnesium gave results shown 
in table V. The typical curves for these cases have no minimum, 
but exhibit a definite break. 


Table V. 


Concentration of Mg, 
mg. per litre. 

539 
. 269-5 
202 
134-5 


Mg. found. 

Per cent. 

99-2, 99-7, 99-7 

99- 7, 100-1, 100-4, 100-1 

100- 8, 99-9, 100-8, 100-0 
End-point indefinite. 


Addition of magnesium hydroxide prior to titration lead to no 
improvement at the last-mentioned concentration. 

In connexion with the estimation of magnesium by this method 
it is interesting to note that Harned iloc. cit.) says, “ This titra- 
tion gives only a fairly easily detectable end-point for the change in 
direction of the plot before and after the end-point is not great. A 
reagent must, therefore, be sought which will increase the difference 
in the slopes at the end-point.” 'For this reason he employed 
barium hydroxide to titrate solutions containing magnesium sul- 
phate. Apart from the fact that the use of this reagent, to be 
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effective, demands that the magnesium shall be present as sulphate 
and the total elimination of carbon dioxide from the solution, com- 
parison of Harned's figures with those recorded above shows that 
the use of barium hydroxide does not present any definite advan- 
tage. It appears that errors from other sources are of greater 
magnitude than that derived from difficulty in reading the inter- 
section of the two limbs of the curve. 


Su-inmary of Results. 

(1) The determination, by means of conductivity measurements, 
of sulphates, chlorides, calcium, and magnesium has been studied at 
low concentrations. 

(2) It has been shown that, in relatively weak solutions, very 
small quantities of each of the above mentioned may be estimated, 
without any attempt at temperature control, with an error not 
exceeding ±1 per cent. 

(3) In each case a limit of dilution is reached at which the 
results cease to be accurate, smooth conductivity curves being 
obtained. With the exception of the case of sulphate estimations, 
saturation of the solution with the salt to be precipitated does not 
lead to an improvement in this respect. 

■WEnncoMB TnopioAii Reseahoh Laboratories, 

G0RD035J' Memoriae College, 

Khartouji. \Beoe.ivedf August ^th, 1918.] 


V . — The Optically Active JieoMethylhydrindamines. 

By (the late) Bt. Joseph Walter Harris. 

The reduction of )8-methyl-a-hydrindoxime, CH 2 <C^^^^^CINOH, 
with sodium amalgam and acetic acid leads to the formation of two 

* Lt. J- W. Harris, B.Sc., was one of those who, actuated by a high sense 
of patriotic duty, joined the O.T.C. of the University College, Nottingham, 
before there was any immediate prospect of a war, and his efficiency and 
enthusiasm led to his promotion to the rank of colour sergeant. In the summer 
of 1914 he had just completed his first piece of research work and when war 
was declared he immediately volunteered for active service. Shortly after- 
■wards he was given a commission in the 3rd Lincolns and went to the Western 
front, where he was killed in action during the early part of the war. 

His death was a great blow to all who knew him, whether in civilian or in 
military life ; he was a most promising chemist, an ideal officer. The present 
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c^Z-foases, one of whicli may be isolated "by the fractional crystal- 
lisation of the hydrochlorides prepared from the mixture (Kipping 
and Clarke, T., 1903, 83 , 913). The other base cannot be obtained, 
at any rate easily, in this way or by a similar treatment of the 
normal sulphates, benzoates, cinnamates, or picrates, but by frac- 
tionally crystallising the <i'-bromocamphorsulphonates and mechani- 
cally separating the obviously different crystals, both the ^Z-bases 
can be ultimately obtained in a state of purity (Tattersall and 
Kipping, T., 1903, 83 , 918). 

As this method of separation was unsatisfactory, the axithor of 
this paper, at the suggestion of Professor Kipping, made some 
further experiments on the subject, and found that the two r/Z-bases 
in the crude product could be isolated in the manner descril^ed 
below. He then succeeded in resolving the <'/Z-/ieo-base into its 
optically active components, both of which were obtained in a state 
of purity. 

All the four optically isomeric j8-methylhydrindamines, therefore, 
have now been characterised; the two /z^o-bases, which form only 
about 25 per cent, of the original mixture, have very low molecular 
rotations compared with those of the other two methylhydrind- 
amines. 


Separatioii of M ethylhydrindamine and ti&oM etliy Ihy dr i nil amine 
hy means of their Hydrogen Oxalates, 

The aqueous solution of the mixed bases obtained by the reihic- 
tion of metbylhydrindoxime was neutralised with finely divided 
oxalic acid, and a further equal quantity of acid was added. This 
solution was then concentrated and cooled. The first fraction con- 
sisted of tufts of doiig'j silky needles, and was nearly pux'e methyl- 
hydrindamine hydrogen oxalate. Subsequent fractions were simi- 
lar, but the needles gradually became less well defined, and wdien 
about two-thirds of the total substance had been separated the 
deposits consisted of hard, crystalline masses. The latter, after 
several recrystallisations from water, yielded tufts of needle-like 
prisms which were 72eomethylhydrindamine hydrogen oxalate. Some 
ammonium salts separated in large, transparent masses from time 
to time, but these were easily removed by extracting the salt of the 
organic base with alcohol. By the above method about five-sixths 
of the original mixture was separated into the two cZZ-salts, the pro- 

paper is an account of his work, which he handed to me before he went to 
the front, and except the few lines of introduction and some immaterial 
alterations, the matter is given in his own words. — F. S. K. 
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portion being about three to one, metliylliydrindamine being present 
in the larger quantity. 

^-Methylhydi'itidamirie hydrogen oxalate, 

CioH,pNH 2 ,C 2 H 204 ,H 20 , 

crystallises from -water, in which it is readily soluble, in tufts of 
long, silky needles melting at 110 — 111°. These are hydrated and 
lose water at 70 — 80°; at 100° some decomposition is observed, but 
this is not noticeable in the melting-point tube. The dehydrated 
salt melts at 143 — 145° with slight decomposition : 

0-4338 lost 0*031 at 80°. H20 = 7*14. 

The above formula requires H 2 O = 7*06 per cent. 

The benzoyl derivative of the base, made in the usual way, 
crystallised from alcohol in needles melting at 150°, showing the 
base to be methylhydrindamine (Tattersall and Kipping, loc. cit.). 

dl-TLQoMethylhydrindamine hydrogen oxalate, 

CioHipNH2,C2H204,2H20, 

in an impure condition, crystallises in compact masses. From water 
and alcohol the pure compound is obtained in tufts of needle-like 
prisms, which partly liquefy at about 100° and finally melt at 
173 — 175°, which is the melting point of the anhydrous salt. When 
treated with benzoyl chloride, the salt gave a benzoyl derivative, 
crystallising in needles and melting at 169°, which is the melting 
point of the benzoyl derivative of weomethylhydrindamine (Tatter- 
sall and Kipping, loc. cit.) : 

0-4336 lost 0*0568 at 90°. HgO^lS*!. 

The above formula requires a loss of 13*2 per cent. 

0*1454 anhydrous salt gave 0*3246 CO; and 0*0834 H^O ; 0 = 60*8; 

H=6*4. 

C;^ 2 Hig 04 N requires 0 = 60*8; H=6‘33 per cent. 

Resolutioji of dl-neoM ethylhydrindamine. 

dl~iieoMethylhydrinda7nine hydroge^i oxalate (20 grams) was 
decomposed with sodium hydroxide, the base distilled in steam, and 
the distillate neutralised with tartaric acid, a further equal quan- 
tity of the acid being added to form the hydrogen salt. The solu- 
tion was then concentrated to a small bulk, allowed to> cool, and a 
crystal of pure ?-?^eomethylhydrindamille hydrogen tartrate intro- 

Since the melting point of the A -base described by Kipping and Clarke 
{loc. cit) was 169 °, it is evident that by the fractional crystallisation of the 
hydrochlorides of the mixed bases, the salt of d^-neomethylhydrindamine 
is first isolated, whereas in the case of the dl-bromocamphorsulphonates the 
salt of dZ-methylhydrindamine forms the most sparingly soluble fraction. — 
F. S. K. 
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duced. A deposit consisting of tufts of needles separated and was 
collected. The amount of this fraction was roughly about one-third 
of the whole. If the solution was allowed to remain too long 
before it was filtered, the needle-like crystals became covered with 
white masses. This first fraction was recrystallised from water until 
its melting point became constant and consisted of com ethyl- 
hydrindamine hydrogen tartrate (about 8 grams). The mother 
liquors, on further concentration and seeding, gave deposits of 
white masses, obviously a mixture and melting over a wide range. 
The last mother liquors gave long, white needles melting at 165°. 
It was, however, found tO' be impossible to isolate a pure compound 
from these mother liquors, owing to the great solubility of the salt. 

The whole of the mother liquor was therefore decomposed with 
sodium hydroxide, the base distilled in steam, and the distillate 
neutralised with hydrochloric acid. On concentrating the solution, 
long needles of <^Z-7icomethylhydrindamine separated, but the final 
mother liquor was found to contain a salt which was more readily 
soluble in water than that of the r//-base, and the solution of this 
salt showed dextrorotation. 

To obtain this dextrorotatory base, the active mother liquor was 
decomposed with, sodium hydroxide, the base distilled in steam, and 
the solution neutralised with c?-bromocamphorsulphonic acid. The 
solution was concentrated until it became turbid and allowed to 
remain, when a mass of needles separated. These were recrystal- 
lised from water until the melting point became constant at 
229 — 230°. This substance was found to be c^-^/eomethylhydrind- 
amine <i"bromocamphorsulphonat6. 

\-'nG>oMethylhydrin.da7mne hydrogen tartrate^ 

CioHipNH3,C,H60o,H20, 

the salt which forms the most sparingly soluble portion descril^ed 
above, crystallises from water or alcohol in large, vitreous prisms, 
often growing together in leaf -like masses. It is hydrated, and 
when heated in a melting-point tube it partly liquefies at about 
100° and finally melts at 173°. It is readily soluble in water, less 
so in alcohol, and practically insoluble in ethyl acetate, acetone, 
benzene, or chloroform : 

0-3522 lost 0-0204 at 100°. 

The above formula requires HsO^S'Tl per cent. 

Samples dried at 100° gave, in a 200 mm. tube in ^aqueous 
solution, the following results : 

Wt. of salt. Vol. of solution. [a]^. 

0-7116 gram . 25 c.c. 0-65° 11*4® 34® 

0-4600 „ . 0-42 11*4 34 
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As th© molecular rotation of the tartaric acid ion in its metallic 
hydrogen salts is 42°, that of the base is [MJ^, —8°. 

\-iieoM ethylhydrindamine d-hromocarnyhorsulphonatey 

is moderately soluble in water, and crystallises from the warm solu- 
tion in aggregates of needles, the solution first becoming milky if 
the salt is not free from the optically active isomeric base. These 
needles are hydrated, but lose all their water on exposure to the 
air. The freshly crystallised substance when heated in a melting- 
point tube, partly liquefies at about 80° and finally melts at 214°. 
It is more readily soluble in alcohol than in water, and easily 
dissolves in ethyl acetate, chloroform, or acetone, but is insoluble 
in ether. 

The anhydrous salt was examined in aqueous solution in a 
200 mm. tube. 


Wt. of salt. Vol. of solution. [a]D. [M]d- 

0-5068 26 c.c. 2-32° 57-2° 262° 

0-3856 1-75 57-1 261 


Taking the molecular rotation of the bromocamphorsulphonic acid 
ion to be 270°, these results give a value of —8° or —9° 

for the base. 

\-iCLeoM ethylhydrindamine hydrochloride, CioH-n*NH2,HCl, is 
much more readily soluble in water than the hydrochloride of the 
6?Z-base, and crystallises from this solvent in long, silky needles. It 
is very readily soluble in water or alcohol and also dissolves in 
ethyl acetate or chloroform, but is practically insoluble in ether or 
carbon tetrachloride. When heated in a melting-point tube, the 
substance begins to- char at about 235°. The air-dried salt is 
anhydrous. 

The following results were obtained in aqueous solution in a 
200 mm. tube : 


Wt. of salt. Vol. of solution. a. [ajo. [M]d. 

0-5250 25 c.c. —0*13° —3-1° —6*7° 

0-7986 „ —0*23 —3-6 —6*5 

0-7754 „ —0*21 —3-4 —6-2 


\~iiqoM ethylhyd/rirhdamirLe A-carn'phor&ul'phonate, 

C,oHii-NH2,Ci(,H350-SOsH, 

is very readily soluble in water, and crystallises in long, vitreous 
prisms. The air-dried salt is anhydrous, and when heated sinters 
at about 210° and finally melts at 220°. It is readily soluble in 
chloroform, sparingly so' in alcohol or acetone, and practically 
insoluble in ether or ethyl acetate. 

VOE. CXV. D 
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The following results were obtained in aqueous solution in a 
200 mm. tube: 


Wt. of salt. Vol. of solvent. a. L«]i>- 

0-6898 25 c.c. 0-54'^ 11-4® 43-2° 

0-5282 0-50 11-8 44-7 


Taking [MJjj for campborsulplionic acid as 49°, these results give 
for the base [M]^ —5*8° and —4*3° respectively. 

The henzoyl derivative of ^-neomethylhydrindamine crystallises 
from aqueous alcohol in long, silky needles melting at 171°. 

A-tlqoM ethylliyd7'indamine d^-hromocamphoi'ml phonate, 

CioHn-NH 2 ,CioH,,OBr-S 03 H, 

is readily obtained in a pure condition from the active base con- 
tained in the mother liquors from the fi?Z-hydro chloride (see above). 
It crystallises from warm water in tufts of fine, silky needles, and, 
as with many other bromocamphorsulphonates, the warm solution 
becomes milky when the salt separates unless it is free from its 
optical isomeride. The freshly crystallised salt contains water, 
probably one molecular proportion, but it was impossible to obtain 
accurate determinations on this point, since the salt rapidly loses 
water in the air and the air-dried salt is anhydrous. 

1*69 of the salt, roughly dried in the air, lost 0*544 at 100°. 

Loss = 3*2, whereas IH 2 O requires a loss of 3*1 per cent. 

When the freshly crystallised salt is heated in a melting-point 
tube it partly liquefies at about 100° and finally melts at 229 — 230°. 
It is moderately soluble in water, more readily so in alcohol; it is 
also soluble in acetone or ethyl acetate, but insoluble in carbon 
tetrachloride or ether. 

d-TLeoMethylhydrindamine hydroctdoride, Cj^o^ii'^H’ojHCl, pre- 
pared from the pure bromocamphorsulphonate, was dried at 100° 
and examined polarimetrically in aqueous solution in a 200 mm. 
tube. 


Wt. of salt. Vol. of solution. [o]„. LM]ij. 

0-5200 25 c.c. 0-13“ 3-1® 5-7® 

0-4268 0-10 3-0 5-6 


A-neoIl ethylhydrindaTnine 'hydrogen tartrate, 

CioHii-NH2,C4He06,H20, 

is much more readily soluble in water than the hydrogen tartrate 
of the Z-base, and crystallises in aggregates of needle-like prisms : 
1*2146 air-dried salt lost 0*0726 at 100°. 

The above formula requires H20 = 5*71 per cent. 

When heated in a melting-point tube the salt sinters at about 
90° and finally melts at 166 — 167°. The following results were 
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obtained with aqueous solutions of the anhydrous salt in a 200 mna. 
tube : 


Wt. of salt. Vol. of solution, a. [M]d. 

0-3122 25 c,G. 0-40° 16-0° 47*6° 

0-3328 0-43 16-2 48-1 


Taking the molecular rotation of the tartaric acid ion in its 
hydrogen salts as [MJ^ 42*^, these results give [M]i>5'5° and 6*1° 
respectively for the base. 

d-iiQoM ethylhydrindamine S.-ca7nphorsulphonatej 

crystallises from water in felted masses of needles which melt and 
decompose at 195 — 205°. The salt is extremely readily soluble in 
water and readily so in. alcohol or chloroform. It is sparingly 
soluble in ethyl acetate and practically insoluble in ether. 

A sample dried at 100° examined in aqueous solution in a 
200 mm. tube gave the following result: 0*6176 gram in 25 c.c. of 
solution gave a 0*73°, [aj^ 14*8°, [M]jj 56*1°. Taking the molecular 
rotation of the acid ion as 49°, that of the base is [M]„ 7°. 

XJnIVEBSITY Coni/EGE, 

Nottingham. \Received, December \Uh, 1918.] 


VI. — Chromatocobaltiammines, 

By Samuel Henry Clifford Briggs. 

Previous investigations have shown that the chromate radicle 
possesses considerable residual affinity, and has a strongly marked 
tendency to form complex salts (Briggs, Zeitsch. anorg. CheTn., 
1907, 56 , 246 j 1909, 63 , 325; Groeger, ihid,, 1908, 58 , 412). It 
was therefore tO' be expected that the chromatocobaltiammines 
would be a well-defined and stable class of substances, containing 
one or more non-ionisable chromate radicles. As soluble compounds 
containing a non-ionisable chromate radicle have not previously 
been described, the study of the chromatocob altiammine-s was under- 
taken in order to compare the properties of the chromate radicle in 
non-ionisable combination with those of the ionisable radicle in the 
ordinary chromates. 

The chromatocobaltiammines are readily prepared by the action 
of potassium chromate on the corresponding aquo-compounds in 
solution. Thus, when a solution of potassium chromate is added 
to a warm solution of an aquopentamminecobaltic salt, a chromato- 

D 2 
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peiitamminecobaltic salt (I). crystallises out on cooling. The nitrate, 
chloride, and chromate of this series were obtained in a pure 
condition. 

The chromatotetramminecobaltic salts (II) are formed in a similar 
manner, and the chromate, dichromate, and nitrate were prepared 
in a pure state. When a solution of a diaquotetraminiiiecobaltic 
salt is treated with an excess of potassium chromate, trichromato- 
octamminedicohalt (III) crystallises out on keeping. Tricliromato- 
octamminedicobalt is isomeric with chromatotetramminecobaltic 
chromate (IV), but the two compounds are very different. The 
former is almost completely insoluble in water, and forms greenish- 
black crystals containing five molecules of water of crystallisation, 
whilst the latter is obtained as a greenish-brown preci 2 ntate with 
three molecules of water of crystallisation; it is moderately soluble 
in water, and its solution gives the reactions of the chromate ion. 

. Attempts to prepare chromatotriammine compounds by the action 
of potassium chromate on triaquotriamminecobaltic nitrate were not 
successful, the product being chromatohydroxotriamminecobalt (V), 
which, however, was not obtained in a completely pure condition. 
It therefore appears that when more than two molecules of ammonia 
in the hexamminecobaltic radicle are replaced by the chromate 
radicle, the products are unstable in the presence of water, and 
undergo hydrolysis. This explains why endeavours to prepare 
potassium cobaltic chromate, E: 3 Co(CrO^)s, by oxidising cobaltous 
salts in the presence of potassium chromate, failed, cobaltic hydr- 
oxide and potassium dichromate being obtained. The formation of 
chromatohydroxotriamminecobalt in the above manner also supports 
the view that the basic chromates are hydroxo-compounds in accord- 
ance with Werner's theory of basic salts (‘‘ Neuere Anschauungen 
auf dem Gebiete der anorganischen Chemie,” 3rd ed., pp. 177-178). 

Some evidence was obtained which pointed to the existence of a 
chromatoaquotriammine series (VI), a compound being prepared 
which had the composition of chromatoaquotriamminecobaltic 
dichromate : 


/p 5NH3 w. 


<I.) 


ai.) 


■.)x 


fCo 


3CrO 


CrO^ 
(III.) 


^ CrO 


3Co^ 


4NH 


0 OrO^ 
'4/2 


CrO. 


CrO. 


Co OH 

(IV.) (V,) 

In the chromatopentammine- and chromatotetrammine-cobaltic 
salts the chromate radicle in the complex is non-ionisable, no pre- 


Co HgO 
3NHg 
(VI.) 
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cipitate being obtained when silver nitrate is added to cold, freshly 
prepared solutions of the pure nitrates. If the mixture is allowed 
to' remain for some time, however, silver chromate is slowly 
deposited, showing that the chromato-salts have a tendency to pass 
intO' the corresponding aquo-salts as seen from the equation : 

+ 2AgK03 + H3 O = (Co 5^®^J(N03)3 + Ag^CrO,. 

If the solution is heated the change takes place at once, and silver 
chromate is immediately precipitated. 

The chromate radicle in these compounds reacts with hydrogen 
ions in the same way as in the ordinary chromates. When an acid 
is added to a ^ solution of a chromatopentammine or chromato- 
tetrammine salt, the complex is decomposed, as seen from the 
change in colour of the solution. 

In the chromatopentammine salts the chromate radicle fills one 
co-ordination position according to Werner’s theory, whereas in the 
chromatotetrammine salts it fills twO' positions. 

The entrance of the chromate radicle into the complex is accom- 
panied by marked intensification of colour, and all the chromato- 
cohaltiammines are deeply coloured substances. 

ExPEUTMENTAn. 

Pent ammine Series. 

Ghromato'pentammineco'baltic Nitrate, — Carbon- 

atopentamminecobaltic nitrate was converted into aquopentammine- 
cohaltic nitrate, and potassium chromate was then added to the 
solution, the details of the preparation being as follows. 

Carbonate pentainminecobaltic nitrate (2 '5 grams) was dissolved in 
100 o.c. of water, a little dilute nitric acid was added, and the 
solution was gently warmed to expel carbon dioxide. The liquid 
was then just neutralised by potassium hydroxide, diluted to 
300 c-c., and heated to 60 — TO'^. One and a-half grams of 
potassium chromate in 100 c.c. of water also heated to 60 — 70° 
were added, and the clear solution was allowed to crystallise. The 
chromatopentamminecobaltic nitrate separated in brownish-red, 
acicular crystals (2* 2 grams), which were collected, washed with a 
little water, and dried in the air. 

Found: Co = 18*51; Cr08 = 31*74; NH3= 26*36. 

(Oo®^Q s)>r03 requires Co = 18-35 ; CrO, = 31 -06 ; ISTHa = •26-44 per cent. 

The salt was moderately soluble in cold water, and the freshly 
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prepared solution was not precipitated by silver, lead, or bariuin 
salts, but precipitation took place at once on beating. The chromate 
radicle is therefore situated in the complex, as shown by the above 
formula, and the salt is isomeric .with Jorgensen’s nitratopent- 

amminecobaltic chromate, (,7. Chem., 1881, [ii], 

• 23 , 245). 

Chroviato'pentammincco'baltic Chloride^ ^ — ^J^doro- 

pentamminecobaltic chloride was converted into aqiiopentammine- 
cobaltic chloride by Werner’s method {Ber., 1907, 40 , 4104), and 
this was treated with potassium chromate. 

Twenty-five grams of chloropentamminecxibaltic chloride were 
heated with 625 c.c. of water and 62*5 c.c. of concentrated aqueous 
ammonia until the chloride was completely dissolved. After cooling, 
the liquid was just neutralised with hydrochloric acid, and heated 
to 60^. Sixteen grams of potassium chromate in 500 c.c. of water, 
also' heated to 60'^, were then added, and the mixture was allowed 
to cool. After crystallisation was complete, the salt was collected, 
washed with a little water, and dried in the air. Twenty-three 
grams of brownish-red crystals (A) were thus obtained. The mother 
liquor was heated to 50*^ and 4 grams of potassium chromate dis- 
solved in a little water were added. On cooling, 1*2 grams of a 
second salt {B) were- obtained in yellowish-brown prisms, almost 
insoluble in cold water, but readily soluble on warming tO' give a 
yellow solution. The salt A was anhydrous, but B contained water 
of crystallisation; otherwise the salts were similar in composition, as 
seen from the analyses : 

A. Found: Co =3:19*86; Cr 03 = 33*97, 34*27; 01 = 12*02; NH 3 = 

27*30, 27*15, 27*08. 

(cog^^<)ci requires Co=19-96 ; 0r03=33-83 ; Cl=12-00; KHj- 

28*81 per cent. 

B. Found: Co = 16*91; 01 = 9*80; Cr 03 = 29*94; NH 3 = 26*6; 

H20 = 13*95. 

2(cOg^g )0rO^,5H.,O requires Co = 17-31 ; Cl = 10-41 ; CrOs = 29-36 ; 

1S'H3 = 25*0; H^O = 13*22 per cent. 

The solution of the salt A on addition of silver nitrate gave a 
copious precipitate. This was filtered off, and on treatment with 
dilute nitric acid was found to consist of silver chloride coloured 
by the presence of a trace of silver chromate. The reddish-yellow 
filtrate, on heating, deposited a precipitate of silver chromate. The 
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salt A was 


GrO, 

5NH 


therefore chromat open tamminec ohal tic 


chloride. 


The solution of the salt B on addition of silver nitrate gave a red 
precipitate, which was filtered off, the filtrate being only faintly 
coloured. The precipitate consisted of silver chromate. It dis- 
solved in dilute nitric acid, leaving only a trace of silver chloride. 
The salt B was therefore a hydrated chloro^entamminecohaltic 

chromate, ^CrO^jbHgO. 

Various preparations of the salt A (chromatopentamminecobaltic 
chloride) were made, but in all cases the ammonia content was low. 
The salt* could not be purified by crystallisation from hot water, as it 
was then found tO' contain a little of the correspo-nding chromate, 
/ CrO \ 

V ^5NH / ^^^4’ which is very sparingly soluble in water. The 

reason for the low percentage of ammonia could not be ascertained, 
and this is all the more remarkable as the salt, on treatment with 
silver chromate, gave the corresponding chromate in a high degree 
of purity. 

Chromatojyeniamminecohaltic Chromate, ^ Cr04,3H20. 

— TwO' grams of silver nitrate were precipitated in the cold with 
1 gram of potassium chromate, and the precipitate was washed two 
or three times by decantation. The supernatant liquid was separated 
as far as possible by decantation, and the precipitate was then 
poured into a solution of 3 grams of chromatopentamminecobaltic 
chloride in 150 c.c. of water at 60°, the mixture being well shaken. 
After a few minutes the silver chloride assumed a dense form, and 
crystallisation began. The silver chloride was then rapidly col- 
lected, and the. filtrate, which nO' longer gave the reactions of the 
chloride ion, was allowed to' crystallise. Chromatopentam'mine- 
cobaltic chromate separated in glistening, scaly crystals, similar in 
colour to silver chromate. The 3rield was 1*5 grams. |The crystals 
consisted of a trihydrate, which lost 2| molecules of water after 
exposure over sulphuric acid in a vacuum for two or three weeks 
(loss = 7-16. SfHgO require a' loss of 7*17 per cent.). The resulting 

hydrate, Cr04,H20, became anhydrous above 100°. The 

complete analysis of the trihydrate gave : 


Found: Co = 17*48; Cr 03 = 43*64; NH 3 = 24-83; H20 = 7*64, 
Gri)„3H20 requires Oo= 17-09; Or9,= i3i3 ; 

24’68 ; — 7‘83.per cent. 
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Tetrammine Series. 


Carbonatotetramminecobaltic nitrate was prepared by Jorgensen’s 
method (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1892, 2, 2S2), and this was con- 
verted into diaquotetramminecobaltic nitrate by acidification of its 
solution. On treating the solution of diaquotetramminecobaltic 
nitrate with potassium chromate, either chromatotetrammine- 
cobaltic nitrate, chromatotetramminecobaltic chromate, or tri- 
chromato-octamminedicobalt could be obtained in the pure state, 
according to the conditions employed. 

Ghromatotetramminecohaltic Nitrate^ 

solution of 4 grams of carbonatotetramminecobaltic nitrate in a 
little water was treated with dilute nitric acid, warmed gently to 
expel carbon dioxide, just neutralised with potassium hydroxide, 
and the volume made up to 40 c.c. Twenty grams of ammonium 
nitrate were dissolved in the liquid, and a solution of 1’2 grams of 
potassium chromate in 10 c.c. of water was added, drop by drop, in 
the cold, with vigorous stirring. The stirring was continued for a 
minute or twO' until crystallisation was complete, and the dark 
reddish-brown deposit was then immediately collected, washed with 
a little water, and dried in the air. The yield was O' 9 gram. The 
product was a hemiliydrate, which lost its water of crystallisation 
after exposure for two days over sulphuric acid in a vacuum. 

Found: Co = 18'86j Cr 03 = 31'68; 21*34 HoO = 3-67. 

)N 03 ,H 2 <')requiresCo = 18-77 ; Crl\ = 31-83 ; KH3=21-60 
H 20 = 2-87 per cent. 

The salt was moderately soluble in water, giving a deep brown 
solution. Silver, barium, or lead salts did not precipitate the 
freshly prepared, cold solution, but precipitation took place at once 
on heating. The cold solution was also completely preci 2 >itated if 
allowed to remain for several days after the addition of the reagent, 
showing that the chromate radicle is gradually eliminated with the 
formation of a diaquotetrammine salt, for example, 

^ 2 AgN 03 + 2 H 3 O = (N 03)3 + Ag.CrO,. 


C hro mat otetra m mm ecohaltic Chromate y 




CiO, 

4 NH 3 


) Cr04,3H20.— 


Four grams of carbonatotetramminecobaltic nitrate in 80 c.c. of 
water were converted into diaquotetramminecobaltic nitrate as 
described above in the preparation of cliromatotetramminecohaltic 
nitrate. To the cold neutral solution of diaquotetramminecobaltic 
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nitrate thus obtained (100 o.c.) 3 grams of potassium chromate, 
dissolved in 50 c.c. of water, were added with vigorous stirring. A 
brown, crystalline precipitate was formed, which was collected 
immediately, washed with water, and dried with alcohol and ether. 
The yield was 2*8 grams. 

The salt contained three molecules of water as water of crystal- 
lisation only, being readily evolved when the substance was 
exposed in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. The salt was sparingly 
soluble in water, and its solution was immediately precipitated by 
silver nitrate, showing that some of the chromate content was ionis- 
able. It follows from these facts and the analyses that the com- 
pound must have the formula assigned to it. 

Found: Co = 18-14; Cr03=:45*31; NH3 = 20*61j H20 = 8*26. 

(^°4Nh‘ ) ; Co= 17-97 ; CrO^ = 45-71 ; NH3 = 20-77 ; 

HgO = 8*26 per cent. 

Trich? o ma to-oc tammin edicoholt, 

— Two grams of carbonatotetramminecobaltic nitrate in 30 c.c. of 
water were converted into diaquotetramminecobaltic nitrate in the 
manner already described, and the cold neutral solution (50 c.c.) 
was added, with stirring, to a cold solution of 5 grams of potassium 
chromate in 50 c.c. of water. The clear liquid deposited a greenish- 
black, crystalline substance on keeping. This was collected, washed 
with a little water, and dried in the air. 

Found: Co = 17*14; CrOg = 43*32 ; 19-44 ; H2O = 13-05. 

Co28NH3(Cr04)3,5H20 requires Co— 17*04; CrOo — 43*33; 
lS[Hs = 19*68; H2O=:13*01 per cent. 

The five molecules of water were readily evolved on exposing the 
compound in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, and all were therefore 
water of crystallisation only. In view of the facts ascertained with 
regard to chromatotetramminecobaltic chromate and described 
above, it follows that this isomeric compound must be a non-ionis- 
able octamminedicobalt derivative. Its almost complete insolu- 
bility in water affords further confirmation of this view. Again, 
since in the diaquotetramminecobaltic salts the water molecules are 
in the cis position (Werner, “ Neuere Auschauungen auf dem 
Gehiete der anorganischen Chemie,"' 3rd ed., p. 347), this tri- 
chroma to -octamminedicobalt must also have the chromate radicles 
in the “cis” position, and is therefore a l'.V\2-2^~trichromatch 
octarnTYiiivedi cohalt 'pent ahy dr ate. Attempts to prepare the corre- 
sponding trans ” compound by various methods were unsuccessful. 
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Cr( > 

Ghi'omatotetrammineco'baltic Bichromate, C‘o^ Cr207,2HoO. 

— Four grams of carbonatotetramminecobaltic nitrate were con- 
verted into diaquotetramminecobaltic nitrate as described above, 
and the neutral solution (80 c.c.) was added slowly, with stirring, to 
a cold solution of 8 grams of potassium dichroniate in 80 c.c. of 
water. The precipitate was immediately collected, washed with a 
little water, and dried in the air. The yield was 1‘9 grams. Three 
separate preparations were analysed, and the ammonia content was 
low in every case, for some reason that could not be ascertained. 

Found: Co = 15-94; Cr03-53-41, 54*01; NH.^lT-dS, 16*6, 16*4; 
H20 = 4*98, 4*76, 5*04. 

(^'^4N H^. ) Co =15* 97; CrOg --= 5 l-l 9 ; i^Hg = 

18*4 ; H20 = 4*8S per cent. 


The three molecules of water were readily given off in a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid, and all were therefore water of crystallisation 
only. From the proportion of cobalt to chromium (2Co : 4Cr) it is 
evident that the salt is chromatotetramminecobaltic dichromate, 

(^^4NH^ ) Cr207, and not dichromatotetramminecobaltic chromate. 


Or O 

Co4j^j^^ j Cr04, in which the proportions are 2Coi:5Cr. Conse- 


quently the dichromate radicle is ionisable, and the chromate 
radicle non-ionisable. The salt was moderately soluble in water, 
and the solution was immediately precipitated by silver and barium 
salts. 


Triammine Series. 

ChromatohydroxoU'iamminecohalt. — Two grams of trinitratotri- 
amminecobalt prepared by Jorgensen's method {Zeitsch. anorg. 
Chem., 1895, 5, 185) were dissolved in 40 c.c. of cold water, and the 
solution was added to a cold solution of 6 grams of potassium 
chromate in 40 c.c. of water. The brown precipitate (1) was col- 
lected, washed with cold water, and dried in the air, when it weighed 
1*7 grams. The filtrate, on spontaneous evaporation, deposited 
crystals of potassium dichroniate, as well as of potassium chromate. 
Two other preparations were made (2 and 3), in which 1 gram of 
potassium chromate in 10 c.c. of water was mixed with 6*25 c.c. of 
potassium hydroxide solution (1 c.c. =0*0448 gram KOH), and the 
mixture was poured into a solution of 1*5 grams of trinitratotri- 
amminecobalt in 10 c.c. of cold water. The analyses gave: 
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Found: (1) H20=U-5; Cr03=36*3; Co = 22*9; ]SrH 3 = 15*l. 

(2) H20 = 11*4; CrOs=34*5; Co = 22-5j NHs = 16*8. 

(3) NH3 = 16*7. 

/ OH \ 

( CoCr 04 ),2H20 requires H./)- 12-9 CrOo = 35-8: Co = 21*l: 
VSNHg/ 

Nidq =18-3 per cent. 

Althougli impure, the compound was clearly a hydrated chromato- 
liydroxotriamminecobalt. 

Ohromatoaquotriamminecohaltic Dichromate. — Two grams of tri- 
nitratotriamminecobalt in 10 c.c. of cold water were added to a 
solution of 3 grams of sodium dichromate in lo c.c. of water, and 
the mixture was treated with a solution of 0*75 gram of anhydrous 
sodium chromate in 10 c.c. of water, in the cold. A copious brown 
precipitate was formed, which was allowed to settle, and then col- 
lected, washed with a little water, and dried with alcohol and ether. 
The product, which weighed 1*4 grams, was only sparingly soluble 
in cold water. In a vacuum over sulphuric acid, it lost 3 mole- 
cules of water after three days, and a further quarter molecule after 
eighteen days, the weight then remaining constant. The analysis 
agreed closely with the formula given below. 

Found: 3H20 = 7*22; 3iH20 = 8*16; Co=16*06; CrO3=54*09; 
NH3= 13*63. 

/ \ 

/ CoCrU^ j Cr 207 , 2 H 20 requires 31120 = 7*30 j 3JH20 = 7*91 ; Co=* 

\ J 2 

15*93 ; CrOg = 54 04 ; NHg - 13*81 per cent. 

Nate on the Preparation of Carhonatopentamminccohaltic Nitrate. 

The following method of preparation was found to be more con- 
venient and more economical than that described by Werner and 
Goslings {Ber,, 1903, 36, 2380). 

Twenty grams of cobalt carbonate were dissolved in the smallest 
possible quantity of dilute nitric acid and the clear solution 
(100 c.c.) was poured into a mixture of 250 c.c. of concentrated 
aqueous ammonia and lOO grams of powdered, ammonium carbon- 
ate. Air was drawn through for twO' or three hours and the solu- 
tion was then allowed to remain for twenty-four hours. The mix- 
ture was heated for twenty minutes in a porcelain dish on the 
water-bath with frequent addition of a small piece of ammonium 
carbonate. The brown colour of the liquid changed to deep red, 
and the mixture was allowed to remain until crystallisation was 
complete. After filtration and washing with a little water, the salt 
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wa.s digested witli cold water to remove any ammonium carbonate 
still present. The air-dried product weighed 21 grams. (Found, 

Co = 20-54; KH 3 = 29-63. requires Co = 20'76; 

NH 3 = 29*95 per cent.) The water was not given off at 100°, or in a 
vacuum over sulphuric acid at the ordinary temperature. 

[Received^ October 23rt7, 1918.] 


VII . — Glyoeryl Methyl Ether Dinitrate {a-Methylin 
Dinitrate,) 

By David Trevor Jones. 

During recent years, considerable attention has been devoted to 
the study of the mono- and di-nitrates of glycerol and their 
chlorides and ethers. The interest in these substances has been 
stimulated by the technical possibilities which they aj^peared to 
offer as ingredients of non-freezing nitroglycerin blasting com- 
positions. Among the substances investigated have been the di- 
nitrate of monochlorohydrin (Kast, ZeiUch. ges. Schifit^s- u. 
SRrerhgstojfw., 1906, 1 , 227), which has been more or less extensively 
used in such explosives as gelatin astralit, gelatin westfalit, etc. 
The mono- and di-nitrates of glycerol have been very exhaustively 
studied by Will (Ber., 1908, 41 , 1107), who commenced the in- 
vestigation of these substances with the above-mentioned technical 
object in view. The dimethyl and diethyl ethers of glycerol mono- 
nitrate have been described by Pateriib and Benelli {Gazze.tta, 
1909, 39, ii, 312), whilst Vender has described the dinitrates of 
monoacetin and monoformin {Zeitsch. ges. Schiess- 'if. S prenn^faffn'.^ 
1907, 2 , 21). 

Grlyceryl methyl ether dinitrate, which is here described, was 
prepared by the direct nitration of the a-monomethyl ether of 
Grain and Bockisch (JBer., 1908, 41 , 3471). 
0 Me*CH 2 *CH( 0 H)*CH 2 - 0 H-i- 2 HN 03 — > 

0Me-CH2-CH(N03)«CH2*N03 -i- 2H2O. 
The product, which was readily isolated, was found to solidify 
after being well supercooled and stirred. It is a powerful ex- 
plosive, having about two-thirds the strength of nitroglycerin. It 
is, however, much less sensitive to shock, although rather more 
readily exploded by heat. Its effect in lowering the freezing point 
of nitroglycerin is much the same as that of molecular concentra- 
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tions of monoclilorohydriii dinitr.ate (Kast, loc. cit.) and of ethyl 
nitrate (ISTauckhoff, Zeitsch, angew, Ghem., 1905, 18 , 21). All 
these values, however, are in complete disagreement with the value 
for the freezing-point constant of nitroglycerin as calculated from 
a carefully conducted determination of its latent heat of fusion 
(Hibbert and Fuller, J. Anier. Ghem. Sac., 1913, 35 , 979). 

The substance did not appear to exist in a second or labile form 
corresponding with the labile form of nitroglycerin. 

Expeeimental. 

Glyceryl a-monomethyl ether v^^-as prepared by Griin and 
BockiscVs method {loc. cit.). The product distilled at 120°/ 
18 mm., and the yield was 127 grams, or from 200 grams of mono- 
chlorohydrin 66 per cent, of the theoretical. The same yield was 
obtained on repeating the experiment. 


Glyceryl Methyl Ether Dinitrate. 

Sixty-three grams of glyceryl a-monomethyl ether were gradu- 
ally added tO' 480 grams of a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids 
(HNO3 — 38*6, H.2S04 = 59*0, H20 = 2*4 per cent.), which was cooled 
in ice-water during the nitration. The initial temperature was 
13°. During the operation, the temperature was allowed to^ rise 
to 20°, and was maintained at that point until the end. The 
nitration proceeded quite smoothly, and was easily controlled by 
regulating the addition of the glyceryl methyl ether. The time 
occupied by the nitration was from twenty to twenty-five minutes. 
'The product was completely soluble in the mixed acid, and the 
mixture was slowly poured into 800 c.c. of water, the temperature 
being allowed to' rise tO' 40°. The bulk of the dinitrate separated, 
and, after remaining for some little time, the bulk of the aqueous 
layer was poured off and preserved for extraction. The residue 
containing the dinitrate was neutralised with a semi-saturated 
solution of sodium carbonate. The dinitrate was then run off 
from below, the neutralised aqueous layer being added to the 
diluted acid which had been previously poured off. The dinitrate 
was then washed three times at 50° with an equal bulk of 5 per 
cent, sodium carbonate solution, then three times with water, and 
was finally dried in a desiccator over calcium chloride. The yield 
was 75 grams, or 64 per cent, of the theoretical. The neutralised 
aqueous washings were extracted with ether, and the ethereal 
solution was washed with 6 per cent, sodium carbonate solution, 
dried with calcium chloride, filtered, evaporated under diminished 
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pressure, and preserved over calcium cMoride in a desiccator. In 
this way, a further yield of 13-9 grams was obtained, the total 
yield being thus 88 ’9 grams, or 77 per cent, of the theoretical. 

The dry liquid constituting the first and major portion of the 
yield was analysed by the combustion method, but on account of 
its highly explosive nature the weighed-out substance was first 
converted into a weak dynamite by mixing with excess of pre- 
viously ignited kieselguhr, the dynamite in turn being mixed with 
roughly powdered copper oxide and introduced into' the combus- 
tion tube. The combustion proceeded normally. 

The nitrogen was estimated by the nitrometer method, using 
sulphuric acid, as in the analysis of guncotton: 

0'1397 gave 0-1248 CO. and 0-0514 HoO. C = 24-36.; H = 4-03. 

0*5492 ,, 132-3 c.c. NO at 16^ and 755 mm. N = 14-15. 

0'638 in 20*45 benzene gave A*=— 0*833°. M.W. = 188. 

requires C= 24*28; H = 4*08; N = 14*29 per cent, 
M.W.-196. 

The substance was therefore undoubtedly a-methvlin dinitrate. 

Glyceryl methyl ether dinitrate crystallises in white, monoclinic 
prisms melting at 24°. As first obtained, it was a clear, colour- 
less liauid, which became pale yellow on keeping. It crystallised 
with difficulty, and remained liquid, even with occasional shaking, 
for more than twO' years in a magazine maintained at 15 — 21°. 
It distilled at 124°/18 mm., that is. at approximately the same 
temperature as the glyceryl methyl ether from which it was derived, 
and some 22° lower than glyceryl dinitrate, the corresponding 
alcohol. 

It is therefore more volatile than nitroglycerin, and when tested 
at 100° on a watch-glass it was found tO' volatilise at from seven 
to eight times as rapidly. The liquid has D]? 1*374 and 7 ?p 1*4478. 
It is soluble in benzene, toluene, acetic acid, metbvl and ethyl 
alcohols, chloroform, ether, or acetone, and insoluble in carbon 
disulphide or light petroleum. 

It gelatinises nitro-cotton rapidly at the ordinary temperature, 
and after warming it vields a gelatin softer and more plastic than 
that obtained from nitroglycerin. 

The chief interest of this substance lies in its explosive proper- 
ties as compared with those of nitroglvcerin. It has about two- 
thirds the power of nitroglvcerin, although it is much less sensitive 
to shock. Its comnarative insensitiveness was demonstrated by 
submitting to the fall-hammer test unfrozen dynamites each con- 
taining three parts of explosive to one part of kieselguhr. Both 
substances were placed under a steel disk and subjected to the 
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impact of a weiglit of 1 kilogram, falling from a measured height. 
The results are set forth in the following table : 



Dinitrate. 



Nitroglycerin. 


Height 
of fall, 
cm. 

Detonations. 

Failures. 

Height 
of fall, 
cm. 

Detonations. 

Failures. 

100 

2 

8 

30 

10 

0 

95 

1 

9 

20 

10 

0 

90 

1 

9 

16 

9 

1 

85 

0 

10 

10 

0 

10 


The solid substance was very insensitive. It did not explode 
even when scratched with the sjiarp edge of a thin melting-point 
tube. On the other hand, the dinitrate proved to be more easily 
exploded when heated than did nitroglycerin. When heated in a 
glass test-tube in a metal-bath, the temperature being raised at the 
rate of 5° per minute, it was observed to' explode at 182'^, the tri- 
nitrate exploding at 192^. 

Comparative power tests of nitroglycerin and methylin dinitrate 
dynamites were made with the Trauzl lead block and mortar tests. 
In the lead block, the dinitrate dynamite gave an expansion of 
22*9 C.C., a similar charge of nitroglycerin dynamite giving 30*0 c.c. 
In the mortar test, the relative powers indicated by the ballistic 
pendulum were 93*76 kilogram-metres (678 foot-lb.) for the 
dinitrate dynamite as compared with 124*43 kilogram -metres 
(900 foot-lb.) for a similar charge of nitroglycerin dynamite. 
Methylin dinitrate, therefore, would appear to have rather more 
than two-thirds the strength of nitroglycerin. 

In order to determine the lowering effect of the dinitrate on 
the freezing point of nitroglycerin, a form of apparatus was 
adopted similar to that used by Xast (loc. cit.) for determining 
the melting points of the nitroglycerin isomerides, and by Hibbert 
{Eighth Interna/tiomal Congress of Ap'plied Chemistry, 1912, 
rv,’ 37). 

About 5 c.c. of the mixture were inserted in a test-tube 
(15 X 1 cm.) which was fitted into a slightly larger tube, whereby 
the glyceryl nitrates were protected by an air-jacket from the too 
rapid action of the freezing mixture. The freezing agent con- 
sisted of ice where mixtures of higher melting point were con- 
cerned, and of ice and salt for those of lower melting point. The 
thermometer was allowed to' stand in the mixture, direct contact 
between glass and glass being prevented by enclosing the lower 
portion of the thermometer bulb in a band of elastic- The stirrer 
consisted of a flexible piece of platinum wire which was attached 
to a weighted string wound over a simple pulley, and fastened at 
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th© furtlier end to' tlie outer edge of a wooden disk rotatefl by a 
motor. The liquid was first supercooled to the extent of about 
4° or 5*^- It was then inoculated with a small quantity of a frozen 
mixture of nitroglycerin, wood-pulp, and sodium nitrate, and 
vigorously stirred. The maximum temperature was then carefully 
noted and taken as the freezing point. It will be seen that the 
values found for the molecular depression constant for nitroglycerin 
vary from 72*4 to 81 '0, thus differing not very greatly from those 
obtained by Nauckhoff (Joe. cit.) and by Kast {loc. cit.) with 
ethyl nitrate and monoehlorohydrin dinitrate respectively. These 
numbers are in fair agreement with the value 70‘5 for the freez- 
ing-point constant for nitroglycerin obtained by Nauckhoff (loc. 
cit.) from a determination of its latent heat of fusion. Nauckhoff’s 
method was, however, admittedly defective, and his results differ 
very considerably from those of Hibbert and Fuller (loc. cit.), who 
found the latent heat of fusion (h) of nitroglycerin at 0° to be 
33 ‘2 calories. Corrected to the melting point of stable nitro- 
glycerin, this would become 33*2 + 13*0 (ci — cj), where Cj and 
are the specific heats of solid and liquid nitroglycerin respectively. 
Accepting Nauckhoff 's values of 0*356 and 0*315 for these, the 
latent heat of fusion of nitroglycerin at 13° would be 33*2 + 
13*0 (0*356-0-315) =34*33. 

Hence the freezing-point constant 

_ 0*1991 X (273 + 13)2 _ ^ 

lOOh 100x34*33 “ 


The results are set forth in the following table, which includes 
Nauckhoff ’s and Nast's values derived from ethyl nitrate and 
chlorohydrin dinitrate: 


Molecular depression, 
constant. 


Composition of 
liquid. 


Nitro- 

Methylin 

Depression 


glycerin. 

dinitrate. 

of freezing 

Calculated 

Grams. 

Grams. 

point. (A) 

from A 

31-69 

1-802 

2-l'‘ 

72-4 

15-31 

1-748 

4-4 

76-6 

8*22 

1-729 

8-7 

81-0 


Chloro- 




hydrin 




dinitrate. 



21 

2-1 

4-4 

88-4 

21 

4-2 

6-4-7-2 

62-7-70-5 

21 

6-3 

9-4 

60-7 


Ethyl 


74-1 


nitrate. 


76-0 


Calculated 
from latent 
heat (Hib- 
bert and 
Fuller). 
48-5 
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Attempts to obtain a labile form of tbe substance analogous to 
that of nitroglycerin were made. The liquid was mixed with glass 
wool and supercooled to varying degrees, with continual stirring 
with a glass rod. When some of the supercooled liquid which had 
not been previously frozen was inoculated with a trace of this 
product, the solid obtained invariably crystallised at 24^. 

The author desires to express his indebtedness to Messrs. Nobel’s 
Explosive Co'. and to Mr. W. Rintoul, the manager of their 
Research Section, for the facilities accorded to him for the carry- 
ing out and publication of this work. 

Abdeeb. \JB.eceived, November Ith, 1918.] 


VI 11. — The Inflammatio7i of Mixtures of Ethane and 
Air in a Closed Vessel : The Effects of Turbulence. 

By Richard Vernon Wheeler. 

When describing the inflammation of mixtures of methane and air 
it was noted that the speed at which flame spreads through the 
mixture in a closed vessel is demonstrably dependent on the degree 
of mechanical agitation imparted to the mixture, as, indeed, is the 
speed of flame in all combustible mixtures and under all conditions 
other than those existing during the propagation of the explosion 
wave. 

This important fact appears first to have been observed, or, at 
all events, first commented on by Schloesing and de Mondesir about 
the year 1864. Their experiments, which involved an extended 
study of the mode of propagation of flame, were carried out mainly 
with mixtures of carbon monoxide and air, and were undertaken 
in connexion with a research on the working of gas engines. Mallard 
and Le Chatelier, to whom the results of the experiments were 
communicated verbally, have thus described them {Ann, des Mines ^ 
1883, [VIII], 4 , 298) : 

“Ces recherches out mis en evidence un fait d’une grande im- 
portance, rinfluence de Tagitation du melange gazeux sur la vitesse 
de propagation de la flamme. Des melanges tres lents (et par cette 
expression nous entendrons ceux dans lesquels la vitesse de propaga- 
tion est faible) peuvent donner lieu a des propagations pour ainsi 
dire instantanees, c^est-a-dire a de vMtables explosions, quand on 
provoque au mp:?nenf (le ^inflammation une agitation in,terieure tres 
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vive, telle que celle que Von obtient en faisant deboiicber an milieu 
d’une masse gazexise en repos tin jet de gaz anime d’tine grande 
vitesse.’^ 

These observations appear to have been overlooked or forgotten 
until the subject of the agitation or turbulence of gaseous mixtures 
became of manifest importance during the investigation of gaseous 
explosions instituted by the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. New experiments on the subject, by Dugald 
Clerk and Hopkinson, are recorded in the Fifth Keport of the 
Committee on Gaseous Explosions {Rep. Brit. 1912, 201). 

To quote from his Gustave Canet lecture (Junior Institution of 
Engineers, 1913), Dugald Clerk “had long ago observed that gas 
engines would have been impracticable bad the rates of explosion 
been the same in actual engine cylinders as in closed-vessel experi- 
ments.” During his experiments in 1912 he “ found that the rate 
of explosion rise in the same engine varied with the rate of revo- 
lution, increasing with increased number of rotations per minute, 
and was due to the turbulence or eddying caused by the rush of 
gases into the cylinder during the suction stroke, which persisted 
during the compression stroke.” 

By drawing in a charge of mixture into the gas-engine cylinder 
in the ordinary way, and then tripping the valves and compressing 
and expanding the charge for one or two revolutions before igniting 
it, the turbulence was given time to die away. It was found that 
tbe effect of thus damping down turbulence was to retard the rate 
of inflammation of the mixture to a remarkable extent. For 
example, with a mixture of coal-gas and air containing about 
9’7 per cent, of gas, ignition in a gas-engine cylinder under normal 
conditions at the end of the first compression stroke (the engine 
being run at 180 revolutions per minute) resulted in the maximum 
pressure being attained after 0*037 sec. ; whilst when ignition was 
at the end of the third compression stroke, after the charge had 
been expanded twice and turbulence had subsided, the time takexi 
for the attainment of maximum pressure was 0*092 sec. 

Hopkinson experimented on the effects of turbulence at the same 
time as Dugald Clerk, using a cylindrical vessel 30*5 cm. in diameter 
and 30*5 cm. long. A small fan was mounted at the centre of tbe 
vessel, and comparison was made of the results of igniting similar 
mixtures with the fan at rest and in motion. With mixtures of 
coal-gas and air containing 10 per cent, of gas, the times that 
elapsed between ignition and the attainment of maximum pressure 
were: (1) with the fan at rest, 0*13 sec.; (2) with the fan running 
at 2,000 revolutions per min., 0*03 sec. ; and (3) with the fan 
running at 4,500 revolutions per min., 0*02 sec. 
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Simultaneously with, and independently of, the experiments thus 
made on behalf of the Gaseous Explosions Committee of the British 
Association, a problem under investigation for the Explosions in 
Mines Committee of the Home Office was found to involve a study 
of the effects of turbulence on the inflammation of gaseous mix- 
tures. The problem was to determine the effect, if any, of the 
presence of incombustible dusts in suspension on the limits of 
inflammability of mixtures of firedamp and air. A series of experi- 
ments on the ignition of mixtures near the lower limit of inflam- 
mability was made with a spherical vessel of about 4 litres capacity 
(described in T., 1918, 113 , 855) provided with a fan which could 
be rotated at a high speed so as to agitate the mixture and maintain 
dust in suspension. ISTaturally, the fan was rotated whether dust 
was present or absent, so^ as to ensure that the comparative experi- 
ments required should be made under as far as possible identical 
conditions. The pronounced effect of turbulence or agitation of a 
gaseous mixture on the speed at which flame travels through it thus 
became manifest, for many experiments had previously been made 
with similar mixtures in the same sphere without the fan. 

The fan had four blades, and was attached to a horizontal shaft 
passing through an air-tight gland near the bottom of the sphere. 
Each blade extended for 7*5 cm. along the shaft and had a maxi- 
mum width of 2*5 cm., the edge having a radius of curvature of 
9*5 cm. The shaft was so^ fitted that there was a clearance of 1 cm. 
between the side of the sphere and the edges of the fan-blades. A 
slight helical twist was given tO' each blade. 

Several experiments were made with mixtures of ethane and air 
near the lower-limit of inflammability, which, with ignition at the 
centre of a closed spherical vessel of glass of 2*5 litres capacity, is 
3*10 per cent, ethane. With 3*0 per cent, of ethane flame travels 
slowly throughout nearly the whole of the (non-turbulent) mixture 
in such a vessel; and with 2*9 and 2*95 per cent, of ethane flame 
spreads through about one-third of the mixture (T., 1911, 99 , 
2026). It will therefore be realised that even though a mixture 
may not contain sufficient ethane to ensure continued self-propaga- 
tion of flame, part of the mixture may be burnt with a consequent 
development of pressure in a closed vessel. 

The earlier experiments with turbulent mixtures were made with 
the fan running at 100 revolutions per second. The means of 
ignition was a secondary discharge (from , a 10-inch X-ray coil) 
across a spark-gap of 12 mm. at the centre of the sphere, produced 
by breaking a current of 10 amperes in the primary circuit of the 
coil, the trembler being locked! Such a discharge is more than 
adequate to ignite any inflammable mix'^ure of ethane and air wh^n. 
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the mixture is still, yet it was found that no ignition, or, rather, 
no- propagation of flame, took place with a mixture of ethane and 
air containing as much as 3*2 per cent, of ethane when that mix- 
ture was agitated by the fan at 100 revolutions per second. On 
stopping the fan and allowing the turbulence to subside, ignition 
took place readily with complete inflammation of the mixture and 
the development of a pressure of 3*4 atmospheres. 

Similarly, with mixtures containing 3*15 and 3*05 per cent, of 
ethane no ignition could be obtained, whilst the fan was running 
(at 100 revolutions per second), however frequently the discharge 
was passed, although when the mixtures were free from turbulence 
ignition occurred on the first passage of the discharge. Details of 
these and similar experiments are as follow : 


Ethane in mixture. 
Per cent. 


Result. 


3-20 

3-15 

310 

3*05 

3-00 

2-95 


No ignition when the fan was running at 100 revolutions 
per sec. With the fan at 40 revolutions per sec. ignition 
took place, a pressure of 4*5 atm. being recorded 0-25 
sec. after ignition. Without the fan running, a pressure of 
3-4 atm. was developed. 

No ignition could be obtained when the fan was run- 
ning at 100 revolutions per sec. Without the fan, ignition 
occurred at once, a pressure of 3-2 atm. being recorded. 

With the fan at 40 revolutions per sec. ignition occurred 
on the fourth passage of the discharge. With tho fan at 
20 revolutions per sec. ignition occurred at once. A 
pressure of 4-4 atm.^ was developed on both occasions, 
0-177 sec. after ignition in the first experiment, and 
0*287 sec. after ignition in the second. 

^ No ignition could be obtained when the fan was run- 
ning at 1 00 revolutions per sec. Without the fan, i.gnition 
occurred at once and a pressure of 2*8 atm. was recorded. 

No ignition with the fan at 100 revolutions per sec. 
With 20 revolutions per sec. ignition occurred at once 
^d a pressure of 4*3 atm. was recorded 0-30 sec. after 
ignition. 

With the fan running at 20 revolutions per sec. ignition 
occurred when the ^scharge was maintained (tho 
trembler of the coil being in action). A pressure of 4*2 
atm. was recorded. 


^ Strong agitation of a mixture poor in combustible gas renders it 
difficult to ignite, or, to be precise, renders it difficult for the flame 
that no doubt occurs during the passage of the discharge to spread 
away therefrom and travel throughout the mixture. This difficulty 
increases as the degree of agitation is increased and as the percent- 
age of comhustible gas is decreased. When, however, the flame in 
such an agitated mixture does manage tO' spread away from the 
source of ignition it travels rapidly. 

From the high pressure developed when a mixture was ignited 
that contained 2 '95 per cent, of ethane and to which turbulence 
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had been imparted by a fan running at 20 revolutions per second, 
it seemed that flam© must have travelled through a greater propor- 
tion of the mixture than the one-third observed when the mixture 
was quiescent. An apparatus was therefore devised to enable the 
appearance of the flames in turbulent mixtures to be examined. 
The apparatus, which consisted essentially of a globe of glass of 
about 4 litres capacity, is shown in Fig. 1, and needs no descrip- 
tion. Preliminary experiments were made to determine the direc- 
tion of the air-currents induced by the fan, which had twO' helical 
blades and revolved on a vertical axis. From the behaviour of 
coloured powders introduced into the globe while the fan was 
spinning it appeared that air was drawn from the centre of the 
globe towards the axis of the fan, and was discharged at the 
periphery of the latter as a spiral current directed obliquely * 
around the walls of the globe. 

Mixtures of methane and air were used for the experiments. 
Normally, the lower-limit for central ignition of methane— air mix- 
tures in a closed sphere is 5*6 per cent, methane; the flam© travels 
upward from the spark at the centre until it occupies one-third of 
the vessel, when it travels downwards as a horizontal disk to the 
bottom. The appearance of the flames in mixtures containing less 
'than 5*6 per cent, of methane is shown in Fig. 3, T., 1911, 99, 
2025. 

When a 5*6 per cent, mixture of methane and air was agitated 
by spinning the fan at about 50 revolutions per second, a succes- 
sion of discharges from an induction coil, the trembler of which 
was in operation in the usual manner, apparently failed tO' cause 
ignition. On close observation, however, it was seen that a pointed 
tongue of flam© appeared at each passage of the discharge directed 
downwards towards the axis of the fan, apparently drawn thither 
by the current. The flam© was about 2 cm. long and formed a 
sharp-pointed cone having the spark-gap (12 mm. in length) as its 
base. Occasionally, if the discharge were maintained, a fin© fila- 
ment of flame darted rapidly over a distance of a few cm. towards 
the fan. The speed of the fan was now reduced to about 30 revolu- 
tions per second and a discharge passed across the gap. The 
sequence of events was too rapid to be followed by the eye. It was 
observed that a downward-pointing tongue of flame was produced 
as before, and that this tongue, after some hesitation, shot towards 
the axis of the fan ; the whole vessel then seemed to' fill with flame 
and the glass was shattered into' powder. 

Further experiments were mad© with mixtures containing less 
methane. On twoi occasions the globe was shattered owing to the 
* No doubt owing to an unequal sotting of the blades of tho fan. 
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rapidity with which the mixture contained in it was inflamed, but 
in a number of experiments, notably in several with a mixture 
containing 5*0 per cent, of methane (see T., 1914, 105, 2595), the 
movement of the flame coiild be followed ; or, at all events, owing 
to the persistence of retinal impressions, the course taken by the 
flame was apparent. An attempt has been made to indicate the 
appearance of the flame to the eye at a given instant by the shaded 
additions tO' Fig. 1. The impression produced can be described as 
that of a spiral whirlwind of flame, the axis of the spiral being 
inclined at an angle; in effect, the flame seemed to follow the course 
of the current induced by the fan. It appeared also that the flame 
passed several times through the mixture before it Anally died 
away at the centre of the sphere. Analysis of the products of 
combustion of the 5*0 per cent, mixtures of methane and air showed 
that all the methane had been burnt. 

There can be little question, as a result of these observations, that 
the action of the form of turbulence studied in causing an enhanced 
speed of combustion of a weak inflammable mixture of methane or 
ethane and air within a closed vessel is purely mechanical. The 
flame, which normally would he propagated mainly by conduction 
of heat from a burning to an unburnt layer ” of mixture, is^ 
forcibly dragged in the wake of the x'apid current induced by the 
fan, burning the mixture in its path. The diflicnlty experienced 
by the flame in such weak mixtures in travelling away from the 
source of ignition if the speed of the fan is very great is no doubt 
due to the fact that mixtures of the paraffins with air exhibit a 
considerable ‘‘ time-lag '' when the temperature of the source of 
heat that causes ignition is but little above the ignition-tempera- 
ture, a condition obtaining with the flames of limit mixtures. 

With richer mixtures, in which flame normally spreads at an 
equal speed in all directions from the source of ignition, the action 
of turbulence is mechanical also. To quote Mallard and Le Chate- 
lier {loc. cit,, p. 350) : 

Lorsque le gaz dans lequel progresse la flamme est a Tetat 
d’agitation, la vitesse de propagation augmente parceqiie la ohaleur 
se transmet non seulement en vertu de la conductibilite du melange 
gazeux, mais encore en vertu des differences de vitesse des diverses 
parties de la masse. La surface de la flamme, au lieu de garder une 
forme constante et reguliere, se deforme a chaque instant, augment© 
de largeur en multipliant les points dhnflammation et, par suite, en 
rendant plus rapide la progression de la combustion.’' 

If this explanation is correct, it follows that (1) the greater the 
.turbulence the more rapid should be the combustion; and (2) a 



Fig. 1 
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mixture in which the speed of flame normally is slow should be 
more susceptible to the effects of turbulence than one in which the 
speed of flame normally is rapid. 

The first deduction has received experimental verification by 
Hopkinson, whose results have already been quoted. His results 
are confirmed by a series of experiments in the 4 -litre sphere with 
mixtures of ethane and air containing 3 '85 per cent, of ethane, 
the time-pressure curves for which are reproduced in Tig. 2. The 
time-intervals between ignition and the attainment of maximum 
pressure were: mixture at rest. O' 146 sec.; fan running at 
(a) 20 revs, per sec., 0*091; (b) 40 revs, per sec., 0*070 sec.; 
(c) 100 revs, per sec., 0*045 sec. Additional points that should be 


Fig, 2. 



noted as regards these curves are: (1) the slight increase of pres- 
sure obtained with the turbulent mixtures (a) and (b), and the 
marked increase with the turbulent mixture (c) as compared with 
that produced by the quiescent mixture ; and (2) the disappearance 
from the curve for turbulent mixture (c) of the horizontal portion 
at maximum pressure noticeable in the other three curves. An 
explanation of these effects is offered later. 

In order to test the second deduction that should follow if the 
explanation suggested for the action of turbulence is correct, two' 
series of experiments were made with mixtures of ethane and air 
ranging between the lower-limit mixture and that giving the maxi- 
mum pressure on combustion. In the one series the fan was run 
at a constant speed of 100 revolutions per second; in the other the 
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fan was at rest. The time— pressure curves for typical experiments 
of these two series are shown in Figs. 3 and 4,'^' the curves for the 

Fio. 3. 



Time, seconds. Time 0=time of ignition. 


Fig. 4. 



Time, seconds. Time Q =^time of igiiiton. 


* It should be noted that the unit of time employed in plotting the curves 
m Fig. 3 (and Fig. 2) is double that in Fig. 4. This contraction of the time- 
scale IS rendered necessary from considerations of space 
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turbulent mixtures occupying the left-hand portion of each 
diagram. 

From these curves the time that elapsed between ignition and the 
attainment of maximum pressure for each mixture can be deter- 
mined. These times, together with the times for mixtures not 
included in Figs. 3 and 4, are recorded in the table that follows ; 



Time between ignition and the 


attainment of maximum 


pressure. 

Seconds. 

Ethane in mix- 



ture. 

Without 

With 

Per cent. 

turbulence. 

turbulence. 

3*30 

— 

0-176 

3*45 

— 

0-096 

3-60 

0-332 

— 

3-80 

0-162 

— 

3*86 

0-146 

0-045 

4*05 

0-124 

0-036 

4-30 

— 

0-033 

4-36 

0-094 

— 

4*60 

— 

0-026 

4-65 

0-073 

— 

4-70 

— 

0-029 

4-80 

0-070 

— 

5-00 

0-063 

0-024 

5-25 

— 

0-021 

6-36 

0-064 

0-020 

5*60 

0-052 

— 

5*96 

— 

0-019 

6-00 

0-0466 

— 

6*40 

— 

0-019 

6-46 

0-046 

— 

6*75 

0-0465 

0-019 

7-05 

0-060 

0-020 

7-15 

0-052 

, — 


It has been shown (T., 1918, 113, 852) that these time-intervals 
can be used tO' calculate, for each mixture, the mean speed of 
propagation of flame between the centre and the top of the sphere, 
a distance of 9‘75 cm. The speeds thus calculated are shown 
plotted against percentages of ethane in Fig. 6. Allowing for the 
irregularities, which are naturally more noticeable with the tur- 
bulent than with the quiescent mixtures, the speeds for equivalent 
percentages of ethane in the two sets of experiments, as deduced 
from the smoothed curves, are given in the table on p. 90. 

The conclusion that a mixture in which normally the speed of 
flame is slow should be affected by turbulence to a greater extent 
than one in which normally the speed of flame is rapid is thus 
proved experimentally by the gradual diminution in the value of 
the ratio BjA. 

The Development of Fressitre . — On referring tO' the time-pressure 
curves for mixtures without turbulence given in Figs. 3 and 4, and 
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Fig. 5. 



comparing them with the curves for mixtures of methane and air 
previously published (loc. cit.. Fig. 2, p. 847), it will he seen that 

Mean Speed of Propagation of Flame from Centre to Top of 
Sphere. Cm. per sec. 


Ethane in 

Without 

With 


mixture. 

turbulence. 

turbulence. 


Per cent. 

(A). 

(H). 

Ratio B/A 

3-6 

35 

142 

4-06 

3-8 

56 

195 

3-54 

4-0 

75 

237 

3-17 

4-2 

95 

284 

2-99 

4-4 

112 

320 

2-85 

4-6 

129 

360 

2*79 

4-8 

144 

400 

2*77 

5-0 

158 

430 

2*72 

5-2 

172 

462 

2*68 

5-4 

185 

486 

2*62 

6*6 

195 

500 

2*56 

5-8 

202 

510 

2-52 

60 

210 

618 

2-47 

6-5 

212 

518 

2*44 

6-7 

200 

495 

2*47 


both sets of curves are of the same type. All the mixtures of 
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ethane and air up to and including that containing 5*6 per cent, 
of ethane have time— pressure curves -which exhibit the three stages 
of development noticeable with the mixtures of methane and air. 
The explanation of these stages oifered when describing the methane 
curves can be applied also' in the present instance. 

Support is given to the assumption then made that the second 
stage of development, during which the recorded pressure remains 
constant, represents a balance between a gradual decrease of pres- 
sure that begins as soon as inflammation of the mixture is complete 
and is due to cooling by the walls of the vessel, and an increase of 
pressure incident at the same moment and due to the gradual 
attainment of thermal equilibrium. For it will be found that a 
graphical correction ” applied, in conformity with this assump- 
tion, in the manner described (loc. cit., p. 849) yields results for 
the maximum pressures in close agreement with the maxima 
recorded by equivalent mixtures when turbulent, over the whole 
range from 3‘80 per cent, ethane (at and above which percentage 
the flame travels from the centre in all directions at the same 
speed) up^vards. 

This is best shown in Fig. 6, where the observed maximum pres- 
sures for all the mixtures experimented with, both turbulent and 
quiescent, and the corrected maxima for the latter, are shown 
plotted against percentages of ethane. It should be observed that 
the magnitude of the correction, as is to be expected, diminishes in 
proportion as the speed of inflammation of the mixture increases. 
Similarly, the magnitude of the difference between the maximum 
pressures recorded with like mixtures when turbulent and quiescent 
also decreases as the speed of inflammation of the latter increases, 
until with mixtures containing more than 5‘6 per cent, of ethane no 
difference is observable between the two sets of pressures. Further, the 
crests of the time— pressure curves for the quiescent mixtures that 
con-bain more than 6' 6 per cent, of ethane nO' longer remain hori- 
zontal over a measurable length of time, hut the cooling curves 
begin as soon as the maxima are attained. 

Pier (Zeitsch. ElelctrocJie'in,, 1909, 15 , 636), who used the pres- 
sures developed by the inflammation of different mixtures in a 
closed vessel to determine the specific heats of various gases, has 
made observations which have a bearing on the question of the 
effects of turbulence. 

Using a manometer of similar construction to the Petavel gauge 
{Phil. Mag., 1902, [vi], 3 , 461), Pier found exact agreement between 
the observed and the calculated pressures produced by mixtures the 
combustion-temperatures of which exceeded IGOO'^. For this reason 
he combatted N^igers opinion (“Versuche fiber Zundgeschwindig- 
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heit explosibler Gasgemisohe,” Mitteilungen aher Forschunos 
arle^ten des Ingenieurwesens, Vol. 54, 1908) that with central io'm' 
tion in a spherical vessel the mixture near the walls must be rarsed' 
m temperature by adiabatic compression before flame reaches it 


Fig. 6. 
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Tliis result Pier supposed would be effected by a rapid whirling 
and mixing of the contents of a spherical vessel owing tO' a sudden 
increase of pressure on ignition at the centre. It is clear, if only 
by reason of the difference observable in the character of the time- 
pressure curves for ethane— air mixtures with and without arti- 
ficially-produced turbulence, that Pier's contention cannot be cor- 
rect; and Hopkinson's measurements of the temperatures within a 
closed cylindrical vessel at the moment of maximum pressure pro- 
duced by the inflammation of a mixture of coal-gas and air (Proc, 
Roy. Soc., 1906, [A], 77, 387) should have convinced Pier of its 
falsity. 

In the absence of knowledge regarding the composition of the 
products of combustion at the moment of attainment of maximum 
pressure when the ethane— air mixtures contain excess of ethane, it 
is not possible to calculate the theoretical pressures that should be 
given by such mixtures on ignition in a closed sphere were there 
no loss of heat during the propagation of flame. Calculation can, 
however, be made for those mixtures in which the combustion of 
ethane can be presumed to be complete. The mixture of ethane 
with air in which ethane and oxygen are in the theoretical propor- 
tions for complete combustion to form carbon dioxide and steam 
contains 5 ’63 per cent, of ethane. The dotted line in Pig. 6 repre- 
sents the calculated maximum pressures over the range 3*8 — 5*5 per 
cent, ethane.* It will be seen that a loss of heat of between 9 and 
12 per cent., presumably due to radiation during the propagation 
of flame, is indicated. 

A matter for further study is the fact that the mixtures of ethane 
and air which produce the highest pressures are not those within 
close range of the mixture containing ethane and oxygen in theo- 
retical propoifliions for complete combustion (5*63 per cent, of 
ethane), but lie over a considerably higher range, namely, 6’5 — 7*0 
per cent. The time taken for the attainment of maximum pressure 
reaches a minimum over the same range, or, in other words, the 
speed of propagation of flame under the conditions of the experi- 
ments is fastest in mixtures containing between 6*5 and 7*0 per 
cent, of ethane. In this respect the results obtained with mix- 
tures of ethane and air differ markedly from those with methane 
and air. 

Further comparison of these results with those obtained with 
mixtures of methane and air is reserved for a future communica- 
tion, which will include the results of similar experiments with 
other n: embers of the paraffin series of hydrocarbons. 

* The calculations were made in the manner described in T., 1918, 113, 
858, using Langen’s values for the specific heats of the gases. 
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Experimental. 

The apparatus used (4-litre sphere) and general method of pro- 
cedure for the experiments has already been described {loc. c^^., 
p. 854). The ehane was prepared by the action of w^ater on zinc 
ethyl and was purified by liquefaction by liquid air; the ratio G J A 
on explosion analysis was 1*25, showing that it contained no 
impurity. 

The majority of the experiments described in this paper were 
carried out during the year 1912, with the assistance of Mr. M. J. 
Burgess. 

[Received t November 15th, 1918.] 


IX. — T/ie Ignition of Explosive Gases hy Electric 

Sparks.'^ 

By John David Morgan. 

Some time ago an investigation was carried out by Dr. B. V. 
Wheeler and Prof. W. M. Thornton on the ignition of explosive 
gases by sparks produced in signal bell circuits (Horne Office Beport 
on Electric Signalling with Bare Wires, B. V. Wheeler and 
W. M. Thornton, June, 1916). They used iron-core coils, in con- 
junction with mechanical means for breaking the circuit Com- 
menting on the results obtained, they state : 

It may be said that ignition by a rapid break flash at a low 
circuit voltage depends on the inductance voltage at which the 
flash is formed, and the igniting power of the flash is proportional 
to the product Li (where L is the inductance of the circuit and 
i the current prior to breaking the circuit). When the break of 
the circuit is made slowly, the igniting power of the flash has been 
found to depend upon its energy, There ai'e thus two limit- 

ing conditions for the igniting power of the flash; at the one the 
inductance voltage is of importance, at the other the energy. For 
any given gaseous mixture there is a range of rapidity of break 
over which the two types of ignition blend, so that under certain 
conditions the igniting power of the flash may be proportional 

* Published with the permission of the Advisory Council for Scientific 
and Industrial [Research. 
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lieither directly to i nor to but to some intermediate value 
of it/' 

Then, referring to a previous report (Home Office Report on 
Battery Bell Signalling Systems, R. V. Wheeler, January, 1915), 
they cite a case in which it was found that the igniting power of 
the break flash could be expressed by the relationship 
constant. 

The figures by Wheeler and Thornton in support of the 
conclusion that Li is constant are given in table I. 


Table I. 


Inductance {L)l 

Igniting current {i) 
at 26 volts. 

Li. 

Henries. 

Ampere. 


0-27 

0-82 

0-220 

0-4:7 

0-45 ' 

0-212 

0-70 

0-26 

0-182 

0-90 

0-20 

0-180 

1-04 

0-17 

0-177 

1-18 

0-155 

0-183 

1-27 

0-145 

0-184 

1-31 

0-13 

0-170 

1-60 

0-11 

0-176 

2-00 

0-09 

0-180.i 


In the same report they give the number of layers- of wire on 
the magnets used by them, together with the igniting currents. 
These are given in table II. I have added a third column giving 
the product where iV' = number of layers. As the layers each 

have the same number of convolutions, N is proportional to the 
turns. It will be noticed that it can also be said that is 

constant, a quantity which has not the same physical significance 
as Li, The expressions are only comparable when each contains 
either of the terms i or 


Table II. 


Layers of wire on 
magnet {N). 

Igniting current {%). 


4 

0-82 

10-8 

8 

0-45 

12-8 

12 

0-26 

9*7 

16 

0-20 

10-0 

18 

0-17 

9-3 

20 

0-155 

9*6 

22 

0-145 

10-0 

24 

0-13 

. 9-7 

28 

0-11 

[9-6 

32 

0-09 

8-4 


In the earlier report by Dr. Wheeler, a table is given from' 
which the number of layers on the magnet coil can be deduced, and 
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the igniting current is added. Using these iigui'es, 1 have calcu- 
lated NH^y and the figures are given in table III. 


Table III. 


Number of layers {N). Igniting current (i). NH- 
20 0*17 11*6 

16 0-23 13*6 

12 0-33 15-6 

8 0*55 19-2 

6 0*96 32-5 


The figures in the third column show that in this case the pro- 
duct NH^ is by no means constant, but progressively increases. 

When the flux produced by the current is linked with the whole 
of the windings, the product NH^ is proportional to the electro- 
kinetic energy of the system so long as the permeability is constant. 
When the linkage is imperfect or the permeability varies, the 
energy is not proportional to NH^. From the results above referred 
to, it is found that when a low tension igniting spark is defined 
in terms of the coil constants (N or L) and the current (/) prior 
to the spark, the energy required to produce a spark that will 
ignite a gas mixture of given composition appears to be constant 
in some cases and not constant in others. 

Experiments with low tension sparks have led me to suspect 
that such results as those above mentioned, though apjiarently 
diverse, have some constant factor in common, and that the dis- 
parities are due to the manner in which the results are expressed. 
There is not implied by this remark any suspicion of the accuracy 
of the work done by Wheeler and Thornton. They were 
concerned mainly with determining what circuit conditions could 
give rise to dangerous sparks, and from that pomt. of view the 
results were expressed in terms of practical utility. The question 
raised is as to whether the results as expressed can be employed 
to determine the property of the spark on which ignition depends. 

I therefore decided to make a new investigation with low' tension 
sparks, and arrange the experiments to cover a wide range of 
different magnetic conditions. Six short air-core coils w’ere niade 
according to the particulars given in table lY. 


No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Table IV. 

Number of turns, 
100 
200 
300 
400 
500 
700 


Number of layers 
2 
4 
6 
8 

10 

1A 
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Two iron cores of relatively large cross-section were also made, 
one a laminated bar and the other a closed laminated frame, for 
use with the same coils. The experiments were divided into three 
groups, which were distinguished only by the differences in the 
magnetic conditions of the cores. DiagTammatic representations 
of the coils are shown, in Fig. 1. Current was obtained from a 
12- volt accumulator. The circuit was completed by a variable 

Fio. 1. 


Air-core coil 


Open iroYi'Gore coil, 


Closed iron-core coiL 


resistance of negligible inductance, an ammeter, and a ^ flick ’ con- 
tact breaker, the latter being enclosed in the explosion chamber. 
The contact breaker consisted of a flexible steel prong capable of 
being rotated into contact with a fixed steel stem, and then flicked 
over the stem'. A coal gas and air mixture of constant composi- 
tion was used throughout the investigation. 

The least currents required to produce ignition are given in 
table V. 


E 
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Table V. 

Air-core Coils, 


No. of layers (iV). Current (i) amperes. 


2 

4-5 

81 

4 

2*05 

G7*4 

6 

1-2 

54 

8 

0*83 

44 

10 

0*575 

33 

14 

0*35 

24 


O'Pen Iron-core Coils. 


No. of layers (N). Current (i) amperes. 

NH-. 

2 

1*05 

4*4 

4 

0*51 

4*3 

6 

0*35 

4*4 

8 

0*20 

4*3 

10 

0*21 

4*4 

14 

0*15 

4*4 


Closed Iron-core Coils, 


No. of layers (N). Current (i) ampere. 


2 

0*63 

1*G 

4 

0*32 

1*04 

6 

0*2 

1*44 

8 

0*1G 

1*64 

10 

0*13 

1*69 

14 

0*09 

1*0 


Figs. 2 and 2a give the results graphically. 

It will be noticed that the product is not constant for the 

air-core coils, although it tends to a constant value at the upper 
value of iV', and is constant with the open iron and closed iron- 
core coils, although the value of is different in the latter two 

cases. In other words, the results may be said to be similar in 
kind to those obtained in Wheeler and Thornton’s investigations. 

The present investigation differs from those as recorded in the 
cited reports of Wheeler and Thornton, in that I have canned out 
measurements on the circuits after interruption. The first step 
consisted in the use of an arrangement as shown in Fig. 3. This 
is a Wheatstone bridge in conjunction with a ballistic galvano- 
meter. The inductance coil a, non-inductive balance resistance h, 
ammeter c, flick contact breaker variable non-inductive resist- 
ance <e, and battery / are all (excepting h) as used in the explosion 
experiments, a and h are shunted by non-inductive resistances 
r of sufficiently low resistance to eliminate sparking at d when the 
circuit is broken. Using with each coil the current values reqtiired 
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to give the igniting sparks, the observed ^'kicks’' were plotted 
against i\^. These are given in Fig. 4. The straight lines indicate 
that for each gro-np the energy associated with the system prior 
to interruption was constant, but they give no information as to 



4 6 8 10 12 14 ^ 

CL — air-core coil, 
h — open iron-core coil, 
c — closed iron-core coil. 



4 6 8 10 12 14 iV 


CL = air -core coil, 
h — open iron-core coil. 

C — closed iron-core coil. 

E 2 
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whether the energy was the same for each gi*oup. The induct- 
ances were therefore measured, and found to give = constant 

for each group, but different for different groups. As nothing is 
gained by quoting all the values of all the inductances, only the 
largest for each group is recorded in table VI. 


Taeue VI. 


Air-core coil, 14 layer 

Open iron-core coil, 14 layer 
Closed iron-core coil, 14 layer 


L. 

ILi". 

0-01 

O-OOOG joule 

0-07 

O-OOOS 

0-5G 

0-0023 


It is clearly not permissible to conclude that the energy pro- 
jected into the sparks in the explosion experiments is constant for 
a constant magnetic condition, but different when that condition 


Fig. 3. 


1 kMiililr 




-wwH 



is changed, until it is proved that the differences found are iiot 
accounted for by core or other losses. A further step, involving 
direct spark measurements, was therefore necessary. After try- 
ing various schemes, the apparatus shown diagrammaticaliy in 
Fig. 5 was adopted, a is the flick contact breaker used in the 
explosio-n experiments. This is enclosed in an ebonite chamber, 
&, to which a capillary tube is sealed. Two things appeared at 
first to render this device useless. The heat developed by the 
current passing through the contact breaker when closed was 
sufficient to interfere with proper measurement of the heating 
effect of the spark produced on opening the contact breaker. 
Further, it was difficult to maintain a perfectly gas-tight joint 
around the rotatable stem carrying the prong of the contact 
breaker. These troubles were avoided by permitting a sHght leak 
in the chamber and observing (through a microscope) only the 
^ ‘‘kick’’ given to the liquid thread in the capillary tube. Using 
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the coils and current values employed in the explosion experi- 
ments, it was found that the kicks'" were the same throughout. 
It follows that the sparks obtained in the three widely varying 
groups of experiments were identical as regards their impulsive 
thermal effects. 

I do no'h think it can be argued from the above that the spark 

Fig. 4- 



(JL = air -core ^oil. ■ . wj 

h—open iron-core coil. 

C— closed iron-core coil. j 

"1 


energy was the same in all cases, although this possibility is not 
excluded. 

The final step consisted in an attempt to determine definitely 
whether the energies of the different sparks were the same or not. 
For this purpose, a high tension winding of fine wire and many 
turns was placed on one of the limbs of the closed iron, core, as 
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shown in dotted lines, Fig. 1, and connected to a small, permanent 
gap in a spark plug, < 7 , Fig*. 6. The sparks produced were very 
small, and several had to be produced in succession to give a 
deflection definitely readable through the microscope. In place of 
the flick contact breaker in the primary circuit, a cam-operated 
interrupter, such as is used in ignition apparatus for internal- 
combustion engines, was employed. With this interrupter, twelve 


Fio. 5. 



sparks were obtained from each complete rotation of the cam. 
The chamber was made perfectly gas-tight, and the deflections 
were different in character from those of the previous experiment 
in that they were relatively slow. Taking each of the coils in 
turn and using the current values obtained in the explosion experi- 
ments, the deflections obtained after one complete rotation of the 
cam were observed. In all cases they were found to be the same. 



It follows that the total heating effect of the same number of 
sparks from each coil was the same; consequently, the sparks were 
of equal energy. Seeing that the sparks in all three groups of 
experiments gave the same impulsive thermal effects and the spark.s 
in one group gave the same energy effects, it is permissible to argue 
that the energies of all the sparks in the three groups were the 
same. 
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Tile conclusion of the investigation is therefore that over the 
wide range of different conditions examined, the igniting sparks 
had this in common — that they all liberated the same amount of 
heat energy, a result which is not evident from measurements on 
the spark circuit prior to the production of the sparks. 

Regarding single spark ignition of explosive gases initially at 
atmospheric temperature and pressure, the main results of in- 
vestigations which have been published in recent years, and which 
can be regarded as well established, appear tO' be as follows: 

(1) With a low tension spark, the least spark energy required 
to ignite a given gas mixture diminishes with increase of the 
voltage impressed on the spark circuit prior to the production of 
the spark (The least energy required to start a gaseous explosion, 
W. M. Thornton, Phil, Mag., 1914, [vi], 28, 734). 

(2) When the circuit vx>ltage is constant, the spark energy 
required for ignition of a given gas mixture by a low tension spark 
is constant (see above). 

(3) With a high tension spark (which consists of a capacity 
component preceding an inductance component), the incendivity 
of the spark (or ability to cause ignition) can be increased by 
increasing the proportion of energy in the initial part of the spark 
without increasing the total energy of the spark ('‘ Spark Ignition,^’ 
J. D. Morgan, Engineering , November 3rd, 1916). 

(4) The incendivity of a condenser or capacity spark is greater 
than that of an inductance spark dissipating the same amount of 
energy (Thornton, loc. cit,'). 

(5) With a capacity spark, the least energy required for ignition 
of a given gas mixture diminishes as the spark voltage increases 
(Thornton, loc. cit.). 

These results clearly establish the fact that the incendivity of a 
spark does not depend on the total energy of the spark. 

It is generally supposed that the energy required to produce 
ignition of a given inflammable gas mixture is constant for similar 
jihysical conditions. If the assumption is correct, then the fact 
that the total energy of the least igniting spark is found experi- 
mentally to vary with the conditions under which the spark is 
produced suggests that not all of the spark energy is utilised in 
the process of ignition, but only a portion at the commencement 
of the spark. It is, of course, possible that the inflammability of 
a gas as determined by the least energy required to produce igni- 
tion is not constant for identical physical conditions of the gas, but 
it would appear to be useless tO' attempt an investigation of this 
point by spark measurements having regard to the facts above 
mentioned . It is important to note that a spark is a vairying 
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source of heat which. A^ery rapidly reaches its maximum intensity 
and then less rapidly disappears. Experiments prove that increase 
of the initial intensity of a spark results in increased incendivity. 
As already stated, this suggests that ignition is due only to the 
initial part of the spark, and that in every spark there is a certain 
amount of unused energy which makes no coiatriluxtion to the 
process of ignition. The proportion of unused energy must 
diminish as the initial intensity increases, but at present any 
measurements of the effective portion of the spark appear to be 
impossible. It follows from this suggested theory of unused energy 
that any attempts to specify the inflammability of a gas in terms 
of the total energy of the least igniting spark must necessarily 
yield the diverse results which have hitherto been obtained. 

The Masks and Clerk Laboratory, 

13, Temple Street, BiRMnsroHAM. 

[JRcccivecZ, November 216*^’, 101 S.] 


X . — The Physical Constants of Nicotine. Part I. 
Specific Rotatory Power of Nicotine in Aqueous 
Solution. 

By Habry Jephcott. 

Nicotine has been purified and its constants have been recorded 
by Landolt (“ Optical Rotation of Organic Substances Nasini 
and Pezzolato {Zeitsch. physihal. Ghem., 1893, 12, 501), Gennari 
(jhid., 1896, 19, 130), Hein (Diss., Berlin, 1896), Pribram and 
Gliicksmann (Monatsli 1897, IS, 303), Ratz (^IJnd., 1905, 26, 
1241), and Winther {Zeitsch. physiJeal. Ghem., 1907, ’60, 563). 
All, with the exception of Ratz, relied on the distillation in 
hydrogen of anhydrous nicotine. Ratz utilised two methods, 
namely, fractional distillation in a vacuum and the formation of 
nicotine zinc chloride followed by distillation. Their results for 
the specific rotation, which show considerable variation, are as 
follows : 



w?,”- 

T>f. 

Landolt 

161*56 

1-01101 

Nasini and Pezzolato 

161-29 


Germari 

16>84 

1-01071 

Hein 

164-18 

1-01049 

Pi'ibram and Gliicksmann 

164-91 

1-0096 

Ratz (by fractional distillation) 

166-77 

„ (from, double salt) 

169-0 to 169-54 

1-00925 

Winther 

163-85 

— . 
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It appeared probable tbat tlie variation was due to the presence 
of the alkaloids nicoteine, nicotelline, and nicotimine, which occur 
with nicotine, and it was decided to purify nicotine by the method 
utilised by Pictet and Potschy (^Ber., 1901, 34, 696) when isolating 
these alkaloids. Nicotine which had been prepared from tobacco 
by steam distillation was dissolved in a slight excess of hydro- 
chloric acid and treated with sodium nitrite at low temperature. 
The nicotine was subsequently liberated by alkali, dehydrated, and 
fractionally distilled under diminished pressure. Considerable loss 
of nicotine occurred owing to the formation of oxidation products 
during the treatment with nitrite. 

A quantity, about 2500 grams in all, of commercial nicotine 
was also converted into nicotine zinc chloride, twice re crystallised, 
and the nicotine liberated, dehydrated, and fractionally distilled 
under diminished pressure in a manner similar to that of Ratz 
(loc. cit,). 

The distillation was a source of much trouble. In the cold, 
nicotine readily forms highly-coloured oxidation products on ex- ‘ 
posure to the air. When hot, this oxidation is extremely rapid, 
and water is also absorbed. At the temperature of distillation, the 
vapour readily attacks cork or rubber used for connexions. Well- 
fitting ground-glass joints are essential, but there proved to be no 
necessity to hood the apparatus with hydrogen if a sufB-ciently 
high vacuum were maintained (20 — 40 mm. pressure). 

The nicotine prepared in this way was colourless and almost 
without odour in the cold. When kept in bottles filled to the 
stopper and away from the light, nicotine remains colourless, only 
the slightest yellow tint being noticed after six months and no 
change in rotatory power (compare Pribram, loc. cit,, p. 303). 

Por pure nicotine, the density and rotatory, power were found 


to be as follows: 

Pf. 

Purified through, nitroso-compound 1-00920 168-52 

Purified through double chloride (1) ... 1-00925 168*61 

„ „ „ „ (2) ... 1-00925 168-40 

„ „ „ „ (3) ... 1-00925 168-66 


The three sets of figures for the double chloride method refer to 
three separate and distinct preparations' of pure nicotine in that 
way. 

Many dilutions of this nicotine with water were prepared, and 
the ’specific gravity and specific rotatory power for them observed. 
The rotations were measured with a Schmidt and Haensch half- 
shade polarimeter, usi-qg* a tube having a length of 100*04 mm. 



Specific rotation. 



Grains 



Percen- 

Gi 




in 100 



tage by 

in 100 




c.c. 

jf. 

or- 

veight. 

c.c. 


wr- 

00 

100-925 

)0925 

es 61 

44-004 

45-296 

1-02936 

86-47 

96-068 

96-801 

)1B23 

.53 06 

41-718 

42-882 

1-02790 

86-71 

91-084 

93-323 

>2458 

41 65 

40-237 

41-308 

1-02661 

85-09 

89*471 

91*781 

>2583 

38 73 

38-798 

39-804 

1-02592 

83-79 

88-338 

90-820 

>2810 

34 11 

38-065 

39-025 

1-02522 

85-21 

83-336 

86-132 

>3356 

23 21 

37-986 

38-950 

1-02538 

84-98 

81-842 

84-632 

>3439 

21 48 

35-098 

35-920 

1-02341 

83-52 

77-006 

79*921 

>3784 

11 47 

34-877 

35-696 

1-02351 

83-39 

76-538 

78-651 

>3836 

08-39 

32-141 

32-810 

1-02107 

81-83 

84-868 

77-764 

>3839 

08 69 

30-973 

31-607 

1-02048 

82-48 

69-202 

71-963 

>3990 

00 47 

30-637 

31-253 

1-02010 

82-67 

67-538 

70-231 

>3988 


30-291 

30-915 

1-02060 

82*60 

64-423 

66-918 

>3890 

97-82 

28-151 

28-664 

1-01820 

81-95 

63-950 

66*440 

>3894 

95 63 

26-473 

26-930 

1-01725 

81-78 

60-773 

63-110 

>3846 

94-02 

24-975 

25-369 

1-01688 

81-67 

59-898 

62-131 

J3728 

93 69 

20-963 

21-235 

1-01300 

80-64 

59-649 

61-895 

03765 

95 12 

20-726 

20-995 

1-01299 

80-06 

56-241 

68-250 

03614 

91-27 

15-023 

15-156 

1-00880 

80-99 

54-289 

56-245 

03603 

89 27 

12-963 

13-027 

1-00492 

79-79 

53*096 

54-934 

03463 

90 12 

11-508 

11-579 

1-00611 

79-43 

51*969 

53-760 

03428 

86 91 

.0-012 

10-061 

1-00611 

78-66 

50-134 

51-777 

03278 

89 03 

9-921 

9-971 

1-00494 

79-20 

48-949 

50-513 

03194 

88 19 

7-417 

7-441 

1-00317 

79-94 

46-632 

48-062 

03065 

8623 

6-604 

6-622 

1-00276 

79-25 

46-183 

47-629 

-03131 


4-998 

5-006 

1-00153 

80-48 

46-015 

47*412 

03037 


2-505 

2-504 

0*99970 

83-15 


The effect pi peratur* density and rotatory power 

both of pure n otine and certain oi its aqueous solutions has a 
been observed. For this purpose, a jacketed polarimeter tube 


Nicotine in aqnco'iis solution. 

105 
1*04 


1-02 

101 


I^ercentage hy weight. 



employed, a Sprengel tube being used for the densities. It was 
not convenient in every case to observe both density and angle at 
the same temperature, and the density at the temperature at 


Density, 
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which the rotatory power was observed was obtained from a graph 
constructed from the recorded densities. 


Pure Nicotine. 


Temperature. 20°. 21-1°. 40°. 60°. 80°, 97-7°. 

D|0 1*00925 1*00865 0*99424 0*97799 0*96184 0*94534 


Temperature. 

(from 

graph). 

[a]D. 

20° 

1*00925 

168*20^ 

29*5 

1*0017 

168*71 

41*6 

0*9924 

169*09 

52 

0*9840 

169*51 

62 

0*9760 

169*74 

69*6 

0*9699 

169*94 

86*4 

0*9667 

169*73 

92*0 

0*9521 

169*71 


Owing to the so-called closed curve of solubility of nicotine in 
water, it is not possible to- observe the rotatory power and density 
of solutions containing between 7 and 87 per cent, of nicotine at 
all temperatures up to 100^, since separation occurs at about 60°. 
Two solutions were therefore prepared which would fall outside 
this closed curve, and contained 6*638 per cent, and 88’ 338 per 
cent, of nicotine. For these, the following figures were found : 

Percentage Grams in 


Temperature. by weight. 100 c.c. D^, [a]D. 

20° 6*638 6*682 1*00275 76*82 

85 6*638 6*4188 0*96328 95*29 

20 88*338 90*820 1*02810 134*16 

90 88*338 86*936 0*98412 150*34 


It will be observed that the change in rotatory power is marked. 

On cooling to 20°, the 6 per cent, solution at once showed its 
original rotatory power, but the 88 per cent, solution did not 
revert to its former value for some days, although an immediate 
fall to about [a]|p 138*0 took place. Dif&culty occurs in determin- 
ing the rotatory power of pure nicotine and its more concentrated 
solutions, since, owing presumably to light absorption, it is neces- 
sary to match a greyish-pink against a grey when taking polari- 
metrio readings. In the case of the more concentrated aqueous 
solutions, the difficulty is greatly increased .owing to the very 
marked changes in density. In observing the angle of the 88 per 
cent, solution at 90°, even with a rapid stream of water circu- 
lating round the jacket, the change in density by cooling at the 
exposed surface of the end plates was so marked as to make it 
almost impossible to get light to pass through the tube, and the 
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rotation recorded roust be considered liable to' an error oi’ No 
such difficulties were experienced with the 6 'per cent, solution. 

The graphs for density and specific rotatory power of nicotine 
in aqueous solution both exhibit a series of maxima, and these 
agree with molecular proportions of nicotine and water. This 
indication of the formation of a series of hydrates is confirmed by 
an examination of the freezing points of nicotine solutions. 

Between 40 and 80 per cent., the time taken for hydrate-form- 
ation is appreciable, and the abnormal points marked were found 
in cases of solutions when the rotation was observed immediately 
after mixing, A solution containing 69‘:2 per cent, of nicotine 
showed no change in rotation after keeping for twelve months. 


The Closed Curve of Soluhility'^ for Nicotine, 

The formation of hydrates of nicotine and their decomposition 
at higher temperatures shows the true nature of the ‘'closed curve 
of solubility.’' Nicotine is only sparingly soluble in water, and 
water is only sparingly soluble in nicotine, but hydrates of nicotine 
are miscible with either, a state of balance existing at any given 
temperature between nicotine, its hydrates, and water. 

When the temperature rises, the hydrate-formation reverses, 
and on the concentration of free nicotine becoming greater than 
the solubility of nicotine in water at that temperature, separation 
occurs. By choosing concentrations of nicotine and water such 
that the limit of solubility of the one in the other was not exceeded, 
it was possible, as shown above, to note the marked rise in rota- 
tory power as the concentration of free nicotine increased with the 
rise in temperature, and it is to be expected that with convenience 
for observing the angle at a sufficiently high temperature, the true 
rotatory power of nicotine in water would be obtained. 

I am indebted to Mr. George Dean, Head of the Chemistry 
Department of the Institute, for valuable suggestions and advice, 
and to the Chemical Society for a grant towards the cost of this 
research. 

West Ham MxnsncrPAL Teohnicai. Institute. 

[Received, November \Wi, 1918.] 
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XL — The Sub-acetate and Sab-sulphate of Lead. 

By Henry George Denham. 

In recent papers the author has shown how lead sub-oxide may be 
converted into the sub-haloid salts by the action of alkyl haloid 
vapour (T., 1917, 111 , 29; 1918, 113 , 249); in the present paper 
a somewhat similar method has been used for the preparation of 
lead sub-acetate and sub-sulphate. 

In all these experiments, the lead sub-oxide was prepared by 
the decomposition of pure lead oxalate according to' the method 
previously described (lo^c. cit.). The same precautions have been 
followed in order to secure thorough preliminary heating of the 
reacting gases, the vapour being passed through a capillary spiral 
tube contained in the oven before it came in contact with the 
sub-oxide. The only modification necessary in the distillation has 
been that no drying agent was used in the apparatus, and it was 
necessary to heat electrically all the leading tubes in order to 
prevent undesired condensation and to' secure a steady rate of 
distillation. 


Preparation of head Snh-acetate. 

Preliminary experiments were carried out with methyl acetate. 
Abo'ut 10 c.c. of a carefully dried sample of this substance were 
distilled through about 0*75 gram of lead sub-oxide, the duration 
of the experiment being approximately ninety minutes. Analysis 
of the product indicated that at 310° the sub-acetate decomposes 
completely, metallic lead being formed, whilst at temperatures 
much below this, the reaction proceeded too slowly to appear 
promising. Ethyl acetate behaved similarly, and an experiment 
was then carried out with, acetic anhydride. 

Lead sub -oxide mixed with about four times its weight of 
powdered glass was prepared in two bulbs (for details, see T., 1917, 
111 , 29), and the apparatus filled with oxygen-free nitrogen. 
About 8 c.c. of carefully fractionated acetic anhydride were distilled 
through the bulbs at 195°, as recorded on a standardised platinum 
thermometer. This slow distillation generally lasted about eighty 
to ninety minutes. The oven was then cooled to about 180°, and 
the apparatus was exhausted by means of a Sprengel pump. The 
bulbs were then sealed off and were available for analysis. By this 

VOL. CXV. IT 
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procedure, any trace of acetic anhydride could be removed from 
the bulb without causing any decomposition of the sub-acetate. 

One difficulty still remained. Traces of water were found to be 
retained most tenaciously by the sub-acetate. A few samples 
which were quite free from moisture were prepared, but in general, 
although the ratio of lead to acetate in the compound agreed with 
the theoretical ratio for lead sub-acetate, fi'om 1 to 3 per cent, 
of water was also present. The presence of the water was 
repeatedly verified by the action of heat, a liquid which rendered 
anhydrous copper sulphate blue being fairly readily expelled. 

Traces of acetic acid were generally present in nearly all the 
samples of acetic anhydride used, and this probably accounted for 
the presence of water in the sub-acetate. However, as the 
anhydrous and the hydrated sub-acetate showed no difference in 
solubility and general properties, anhydrous acetic anhydride was 
used only in certain control expeidments. 

Found: Pb = 77-6, 77*9, 77*9; aH30o = 22'3, 22*0, 22-2. 

CHs-COoPb requires Pb = 77-82; C2H302 = 22'18 per cent. 

In seven experiments made with acetic anhydride containing 
traces of acetic acid, the average of the analyses was Pb = 75*8; 
C2H302 = 21*5. There is a possible hydrate of the formula 
(CH3*C02pb)2,H20 which contains Pb = 75*3 per cent., and it 
appears probable that where acetic anhydride containing traces of 
acetic acid is used, the product is the hydrate, containing more or 
less of the anhydrous sub-acetate. Thus in two experiments, in 
which the same sample of acetic anhydride was used, after a dis- 
tillation lasting ninety minutes, the percentage of lead was : 
{a) bulb 1, 75-4, bulb 2, 75*2; {h) bulb 1, 75-1, bulb 2, 75*2. 


Proper'iies of the Suh-acetate . 

In order to obtain evidence of the existence of the sub-acetate, 
determinations of the conductivity of a saturated solution of the 
substance and of the normal dehydrated acetate were carried out 
in absolute alcohol at 25°. The apparatus and method previously 
described {loc. cit.) were again used in order that traces of oxygen 
might be excluded when the sub-acetate was used. The resistance 
of the alcohol was 90,000 ohms, whilst that of a saturated solution 
of the normal acetate was 4100 ohms, and of the sub-acetate, 
{a) 6100, {h) 6400, (<?) 6000 ohms. 

As further evidence of the existence of a definite sub-acetate of 
lead, experiments on the decomposition of the normal acetate and 
the sub-acetate were undertaken. A sample of the anhydrous 
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normal acetate was heated in a vacunm and the temperature slowly 
raised. At 200*^, a very slow evolution of gas occurred, hecoming 
rather brisker at 240°. The temperature was then kept constant 
and the pump kept in action for nineteen hours. Gas was still 
very slowly evolved, and it was found that the acetate had scarcely 
changed colour, and there was a considerable crop of long, white, 
needle-like crystals which had volatilised out of the bulb into the 
relatively cooler leading tube within the oven. 

A sample of the sub-acetate was then similarly treated. At 
200°, gas was slowly evolved, the evolution hecoming brisker at 
240°. After seven hours at 240°, gas was still being evolved 
slowly, and a small, volatilised band of white, amorphous, basic 
material was found outside the furnace, whilst the material in the 
bulb had undergone a marked change. It was now full of long, 
needle-like, greyish crystals. This change, from a finely crystal- 
line, bluish-grey substance into a mass -of grey, needle-like crystals,, 
was very marked, as, too, was the entire absence of the volatilised, 
white, needle-like crystals obtained in the decomposition of the' 
normal acetate. The behaviour on heating the different acetates- 
in a vacuum is so different that it would be difficult to maintain 
the view that the sub-acetate is a heterogeneous mixture of metal 
and normal acetate, and these results, coupled with the different 
conductivity of the saturated solutions, must rather be held to con- 
firm the view of the chemical individuality of the sub-acetate.- 
The sub-acetate exhibits the same behaviour towards acids as other 
sub-salts of lead, namely, it is rapidly decomposed into metal and 
normal salt. 


Lead Sub -sulphate. 

Methyl sulphate was distilled through lead sub-oxide at 280° 
for about seventy-five minutes, the manipulation being similar to 
that already described for the sub-haloid salts of lead (loc. cit.'). 
No difference in behaviour or in appearance was detected in the 
products prepared from lead sub-oxide or from the sub-oxide 
diluted with four times its weight of silica. On the other hand, 
when the distillation was carried out at 310°, and the silica 
omitted, the resulting grey mass was seen under the microscope 
to contain clusters of white crystals in a dark background, and was 
clearly heterogeneous. 

In the sub-sulphate prepared according to the above method, the 
lead was estimated by conversion into lead sulphate, and the 
sulphate by treating the sub-salt with dilute nitric acid, evapor- 
ating to dryness, washing out the lead nitrate, and weighing the 

E 2 
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residue in a Gooch crucible as lead sulphate. Owing to the 
presence of traces of carbonaceous matter, the precijiitate was 
generally faintly grey until after gentle ignition. 

Found: Pb = 81*25, 81-62, 81-30, 81-29; SO^-IS-GS, 18-56, 
18-80, 18-62. 

PbSO^^ requires Pb = 81-18; 804 = 18-82 per cent. 

Fro}}erties of the Sith -sulphate. 

The action of acids on the sub-sulphate is similar to their action 
on the sub-haloid salts. A solution of ammonium acetate when 
boiled with the substance leaves a deposit of spongy lead. In 
order to test the chemical individuality of a saturated solution of 
the salt, determinations of the conductivity in water and alcohol 
at 18^ were made. The resistance of the water was 27,000 ohms, 
whilst that of a saturated solution of lead sulphate was 3030 ohms, 
and that of the sub-sulphate was (a) in air, 3100 ohms, and (6) in 
a vacuum, 3200 ohms. 

The difference is so slight that it appears highly probable that 
there is decomposition into lead and lead sulphate, although no 
visible change occurred in the appearance of the residue. 

The resistance of the alcohol was 90,000 ohms, whilst that of a 
saturated solution of lead sulphate was 93,000 ohms, and of the 
sub-sulphate 75,000 ohms. 

Although a much more marked difference was obtained, the 
evidence afforded by the conductivity method was still so incon- 
clusive that further evidence as to the individuality of the salt 
was sought by investigating the influence of temperature on the 
sub-sulphate. Were the substance a heterogeneous mixture of lead 
and lead sulphate, a rise in temperature above the melting point 
of lead would be expected to cause a pronounced change in the 
appearance of the finely divided lead. Before heating the sample, 
some of it was carefully observed under the microscope, and no 
sign whatever of heterogeneity was noticed, but the whole ajDpeared 
a uniform iron-gi-ey. The temperature was raised 120^ above the 
melting point of lead for a period of four hours. On cooling, the 
microscope failed to reveal any change whatsoever in the appear- 
ance of the salt. The entire absence of anything in the nature of 
minute globules of lead certainly supports the contention that this 
greyish substance is definitely lead sub -sulphate. 

• 

Conclusion. 

(1) Lead sub-acetate has been obtained by the action of acetic 
anhydride on lead sub-oxide at 195°. 
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(2) Tile substance is bluish-grey, and behaves similarly to other 
sub -salts of lead. 

(3) Its solubility in alcohol differs slightly from that of the 
normal acetate, but the behaviour of the two acetates on heating 
in a vacuum suppo-rts the view of the chemical individuality of 
the sub-acetate. 

(4) The sub-sulphate has been prepared by the action of methyl 
sulphate vapour on the sub-oxide at 280°. 

(5) The substance is dark grey; conductivity experiments 
indicate that it decomposes on solution in water, but it appears 
more soluble in alcohol than does the normal sulphate. 

(6) On heating the substance 120° above the melting point of 
lead, no change in its appearance could be detected or any sign of 
globules of lead. 

In conclusion, the author begs to thank the Walter and Eliza 
Hall Trust for the facilities placed at his disposal for the prosecu- 
tion of this work. 

Tnn Hepastmen-t op Chemistr.v, 

UmVEHSITY OP Qubenseand, 

Brisbane, [Received, January 1919.] 


XII . — The Synthesis of Ammonia at High 
Tem'peratures. Part II 

By Edwabd BRAnFOBn Maxtbd. 

In previous communications (T., 1918, 113, 168, 386), some 
account has been given of the formation of ammonia in a rapidly 
cooled high-tension arc and in water-cooled flames, and evidence 
has been brought forward to show that the percentage of ammonia 
in equilibrium with nitrogen and hydrogen, after decreasing with 
increasing temperature, passes through a minimum value, and at 
very high temperatures increases with increasing temperature, a 
result which may also^ be shown thermodynamically. 

A determination of the equilibrium ammonia-content at the 
temperature of the high-tension arc (/. Soc, Chem. Ind.^ 1918, 37, 
232) gave approximately 1*7 per cent, by volume for the equil- 
ibrium percentage at atmospheric pressure under the experimental 
conditions employed, and yields of ammonia up to 1’5 per cent, 
could be recovered by suitable cooling. 
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Tliis reversal in tlie direction of variation of the equilibrium 
ammonia-percentage with temperature appears to be sufficiently 
interesting to justify further study, and it is proposed in the pre- 
sent paper to deal with the formation of ammonia in an arc of 
larger size and more usual character than those hitherto employed. 

For the production of the arc, single-phase, 50-cycle alternating 
current supplied at a maximum potential of 375 volts was trans- 
formed to high tension by means of an oil-immersed static trans- 
former having a step-up factor of 31*5. 

It was found easily possible to obtain an appreciable concen- 
tration of ammonia by almost any method by which the mixture 
of nitrogen and hydrogen was brought into contact with the arc 
flame with subsequent rapid cooling, for instance, by means of a 
blown arc similar to that used by McDougall and Howies {Proc. 
MaTvchester Phil. Soc., 1900, 44, No. 13) for the synthesis of nitric 
oxide, but in such cases a conaiderahle proportion of the gas mix- 
ture blown into the arc failed to reach the requisite uniform high 
temperature, and for a preliminary study of the maximum per- 
centage of ammonia formed, as distinguished from the maximum 
quantity formed with a given expenditure of electrical energy, it 
was considered preferable to allow the arc to burn freely in the 
reacting gas mixture and to draw off samples of gas by means of 
a silica tube of small diameter placed in close proximity to the arc. 

The latter part of the present paper was carried out with a 
view to bringing additional evidence that the formation of 
ammonia at high temperatures really takes place by the direct 
union of hydrogen and nitrogen, and not by the subsequent reduc- 
tion of nitric oxide formed from traces of oxygen in the reacting 

It should, further, be stated in this connexion that the mixture 
of nitrogen and hydrogen employed in all experiments i‘eportecl 
both in this and in the previous papers was as far as possible free 
from oxygen, and in no case contained sufficient of this to account 
for such secondary formation of any appreciable part of the 
ammonia obtained. 


Experimental. 

The apparatus employed is shown in the figure. The electrodes 
A and B are of platinum, and terminate in small spheres slightly 
more than 1 mm. in diameter. (7 is a thiok-walled capillary silica 
tube, its upper end being opened out and flattened so as to form 
a slit approximately 4 mm. long and 1*5 mm. wide. The silica 
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wall bounding the ends of this was ground away, and in the 
depressions thus formed at each end of the silica slit, the electrodes 
rested, the lower part of the tube being circular in section and 
about 1*5 mm. in internal diameter. 

The arc was enclosed in a large inverted flash provided with a 
side-tube and three-way tap, i), for preliminary exhaustion and 
subsequent admission of the gas to be subjected to the action of 
the arc, this gas normally passing into the flask at I> and leaving 
the system, by way of the silica tube already described. 

[For the following measurements, the current employed for arc- 
formation was limited by the interposition oi an adjustable resist- 
ance on the low-tension side of the transformer. 

The platinum electrodes became 
quickly white hot and the arc flame 
burned steadily across the slit, and was, 
to a certain, degree, drawn into the 
tube by the current of gas. Sufficient 
cooling for the recovesry of the greater 
portion of the ammonia formed and 
for the prevention of the fusion of the 
silica tube was obtained without water- 
cooling, provided that a thick-walled 
silica capillary was used and that the 
arc employed was not too large. 

Samples . of gas, taken at various 
rates, were analysed by passage through 
iV/ 10-acid, and in some cases by allow- 
ing a small volume to pass through 
ISTessler’s solution, practically identical 
results being obtained from each 
method of analysis. 

The quantity of ammonia observed 
is influenced necessarily, not only by the temperature of the arc, 
but also by heating and cooling factors. With very slow currents 
of gas, heating to arc temperature occurs satisfactorily, but the 
ammonia formed undergoes considerable decomposition owing to 
the slowness with which it leaves the region of maximum tempera- 
ture. Passage of the gas too quickly through the arc results in 
imperfect heating, such rapid passage, however, involving rapid 
cooling, and consequently a more complete retention of the 
ammonia formed. 

It will be seen from table I that the concentration o€ the 
ammonia recovered at the ordinary temperature first of all rises 
rapidly with increasing velocity of passage, then passes a maximum 
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value, the percentage of anunonia subsequently falling gradually 
with still greater velocities of passage. This form of the concentra- 
tion— velocity curve is a necessary result of the nature of the heat- 
ing and cooling factors discussed above. 

The issuing gas, of course, had a strong' odoui* of ammonia at all 
the rates of flow studied, and the percentages obtained were of the 
same order of magnitude as those previously observed with small 
arcs not produced directly by a high-tension current of the usual 
sinusoidal wave form. For this series of experiments, O’ 04 ampere 
at a potential of 3250 volts was taken for arc-formation. 


Table I. 

Vitrof/en, 25 cent.; Hydrogen, 75 'pe?' cent. 


Rate of flow 
of gas in litres 
per hour. 

0-5 

0-57 

0- 85 

1- 14 

2 - 1 
(2-1 


Concentration of 
ammonia per 
cent, by volume. 

0- 49 
0-6 
1*2 

1- 04 
0-58 
0-56) 


Rate of flow 
of gas in litres 
X^er hour. 

3- 4 ‘ 

(3*4 

4- 6 
C-1 
7-5 

(7-5 


( onccntration of 
ammonia per 
cent, by volume. 
0-49 
0-45) 

0-43 

0-40 

0-30 

0-32) 


It appears desirable at this point to discuss the evidence that 
the formation of ammonia at high temperatures takes place by the 
direct union of nitrogen and hydrogen, and not secondarily by the 
reduction of nitric oxide formed from nitrogen and traces of 
oxygen in the reacting gas. The point is of fundamental import- 
ance in any consideration of the variation of the ammonia equil- 
ibrium with temperature, and for this reason has been examined in 
such a way as to place beyond doubt the direct nature of the 
synthesis of ammonia at arc temperatures. 

It may easily he shown from a consideration of the nitric oxide 
equilibrium, particularly on account of the small partial pressure 
of the nitrogen in the gas mixture employed, such mixture consist- 
ing uniformly of 25 per cent, of nitrogen and 75 per cent, of 
hydrogen, that a trace of oxygen, amounting to 1 per cent, by 
volume or less, will not account for the percentage of ammonia 
.obtained, even assuming that all the nitric oxide which can he 
^formed under the conditions of experiment is quantitatively 
reduced to ammonia. The amount of nitric oxide that can be 
■.formed from nitrogen and oxygen at partial j^ressures of the order 
mentioned is depressed, by the ratio of partition of oxygen between 
hydrogen and nitrogen, to a very small fraction of the already 
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small percentage which, may he calculated as capable of being 
formed from a consideration of the nitric oxide equilibrium 
only. 

In spite, however, of the small order of magnitude of the per- 
centage of ammonia that might be formed secondarily from the 
traces of oxygen which are always present in commercial gases, it 
was considered preferable, both for the work described in the 
present paper and for all measurements of the formation of 
ammonia at arc temperature previously reported, to employ a gas 
known to be free from oxygen within the limits of the ordinary 
methods of analysis. 

This gas was prepared in a manner similar to that used by 
Haber and Van Oordt {Zeitsch. a'I^org. Che'tn.^ 1905, 44 , 341) for 
their determinations of the ammonia equilibrium at lower tempera- 
tures in the presence of a catalyst, by decomposing ammonia by 
passage through a heated iron tube, the mixture of nitrogen and 
hydrogen produced being carefully and thoroughly freed from 
ammonia by treatment with sulphuric acid and compressed for 
convenience into a previously exhausted steel cylinder by means 
of a totally immersed compressor of such design as to render 
impossible any penetration of air to the gas during compression. 
Each cylinder of nitrogen and hydrogen prepared in this way was 
carefully tested for absence of ammonia before use, by bubbling 
a considerable volume through Nessler’s solution. The gas-mixture 
contained certainly less than 0*1 per cent, of oxygen, from which 
percentage the ammonia capable of being formed secondarily would 
be negligible, and in any case incapable of accounting for a yield 
of ammonia of 1 per cent, or more. 

In a few preliminary measurements, a gas was used which had 
been made by the catalytic removal of traces of oxygen from a 
mixture of commercial hydrogen and nitrogen by passage over a 
heated metal, bub whilst the resulting gas was equally satisfactory 
from the point of view of the yield of ammonia obtained by passg,ge 
through an arc, the preparation of an oxygen-free mixture in this 
way was more troublesome than by the first method. 

In addition to employing a gas free from oxygen, it was con- 
sidered interesting to examine the synthesis at arc temperature 
under such conditions that the same volume of nitrogen and 
hydrogen was repassed a. number of times through the arc^ the 
ammonia formed at each passage being absorbed and measured. 
It is obvious that any trace of oxygen would, partibularly by 
reason of the hydrogen present, be removed during the first few 
passages through the arc, and that the conversion to' ammonia of 
an approximately constant percentage of the gas-mixture duriiig 
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eacli successive passage would coiifiiuii beyond doubt ike <.lireci 
nature of tke syntkesis. 

The experimental method employed consisted in confining a 
known volume of an oxygen- free mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen 
in a graduated vertical glass capillary tube about 1 metre long. 
The upper end of this tube was fused on to a second, short, hori- 
zontal capillary tube containing jDlatinuin wire electrodes 0*5 mm. 
apart, between which a small induction arc, as described in a 
previous communication, could be formed, this second capillary 
tube ending in a small absorption j^ipette filled with dilute 
sulphuric acid. The lower end of the graduated capillary tube was 
sealed by means of mercury covered with a small quantity of 
sulphuric acid, and, by the regulated motion of this seal up and 
down the graduated tube, the thread of gas could be passed and 
repassed through the arc as often as desired. An approximately 
uniform rate of passage was obtained by making the graduated 
capillary tube one limb of a U-tube and causing the required 
motion by means of a mercury flow, this being normally regulated 
so that each double passage through the arc occupied about six 
minutes when 1 c.c. of the gas mixture was taken for experiment. 

Working as above described, the ammonia formed during each 
upward passage was removed by the small absorption pipette sealed 
to the other end of the short capillary arc tube, whilst that pro- 
duced during each downward passage was absorbed by sulphuric 
acid clinging to the side of the graduated capillary. The arc tube 
was, of course, not allowed to become wet on account of the danger 
of fractur^, and the thread of gas, after its introduction, passed 
no joints by means of which penetration of air might occur. 

Table II summarises the results obtained in two experiments of 
this nature, the estimation of ammonia being in this case carried 
out volumetrically by noting the contraction after each passage. 
A preliminary small expansion occurred on starting the arc, and 
passage was only begun after the volume had become more or less 
constant. 

The yields of ammonia are much the same as those previously 
found for such arcs by other methods of analysis and with more 
accurate control over the rate of passage. Probably, by reason of 
the more rapid nature of the cooling, the yields are slightly higher 
than those obtained with the larger arc described in the first part 
of the present paper. Each cm. of the graduated capillary corre- 
sponded with 0*01 c.c. of gas, so that the volume could be read off 
with fair accuracy to 0*001 c.c. 
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Vol. of gas 
passed through 

Table II. 

Contraction 

No. of pas- after double 

sages since bo- passage through Percentage of 

No. of arc. 

ginmng of 

arc. 

ammonia 

expt. c.c. 

expt. 

c.c. 

formed. 

1 ^ _ 0-74 _ \ o 


1-7 

(original volume) j 

0-715 

4 

0-025 

1-7 

0*69 

6 

0-02 

1-6 

0-67 

8 

0-026 

1-9 

0-645 

10 

0-018 

1-4 

0-627 

12 

0-022 

1-8 

0-605 

14 

0-015 

1-2 

0-59 

16 

0-02 

1-7 

0-825 \ 

2 

0*0.3 

1-S 

.(original volume) j 

0-795 

4 

0-025 

1-6 

0-77 

6 

0-02 

1-3 

0-76 

S 

0-027 

1-8 

0*723 

10 

0-023 

1-6 

0-70 

12 

0-02 

1-4 

0-68 

14 

0-025 

1-8 

0-655 

16 

0-025 

1-9 

0-63 

18 

0-025 

2-0 

0-605 

20 

0-01 

0-8 

0-595 

22 

0-02 

1-7 

0*575 

24 

0-02 

1-7 

0-555 

26 

0-023 

2-0 

0-532 

28 

0-022 

2-0 

0-51 

30 

0-02 

1-9 

0-49 

32 

0-015 

1-5 

0-475 

34 

0-015 

1-6 


The ©xperinaental conditions, including control of rate of flow 
and the method of analysis, were not suitable for very accurate 
measurements, but the approximate constancy of the yield of 
ammonia, and , especially the absence of any indication that a 
normal amount of ammonia is formed during the first passage and 
little or non© during subsequent passages, appears to demonstrate 
without doubt the direct nature of the synthesis at high 
temperatures. 

[iJecef-yed, December 2Zrd^ 1918.] 


XIIL — The Effect of some Simple Electrolytes on 
the Temperature of Maximum Density of Water. 

By Robert Wright. 

Bosetti {Ann. CUm. Thys., 1867, [iv], 10, 461; 1869, 17, 370) 
has given a fairly exhaustive account of the early wort carried out 

F* 2 
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on the determination of the temperature of maximum density of 
water and of a few salt solutions. A considerable portion of this 
work is due to Despretz Cliim-. Phys.^ 1839, [ii], 70 , 49; 

1840, 73, 296), and the most important result is embodied in the 
following law named after that investigator: The lowering of 

the temperature of the point of maximum density of ’water caused 
by the addition of a solute is directly proportional to^ the concen- 
tration of the latter.” 

An attempt was made by Rosetti to connect the lowering of the 
temperature of maximum density brought about by the addition 
of a solute with the lowering of the freezing point produced by 
the same cause, but it was found impossible to formulate any 
general law, for although the ratio' of the two lowerings was 
constant for any given solute at different concentrations, still a 
different ratio was obtained by the use of a second solute. In 
■other words, whilst the lowering of the freezing point — being con- 
nected with the osmotic pressure of the solution — depends only on 
the concentration of the solute molecules, the lowering of the point 
of maximum density depends on the nature as well as on the 
number of dissolved molecules. 

Coppet, in a series of researches {Ann. Chim. Phys., 1S94, [vii], 
3 , 246, 268; Compt. rend., 1897, 125 , 533; 1899, 128 , 1559 ^ 1900, 
131 , 178; 1901, 132 , 1218; 1902, 134 , 1208), has determined the 
molecular lowering of the temperature of maximum density for a 
number of salts of the alkalis, that is, the lowering produced by a 
gram-molecule of salt per litre, and the following table contains 
the more important of his results : 

Table I. 

Chloride, Bromide. Iodide 


RubidiTim 11-7 13-2 16-6 

Potassium 11-6 12-8 15-4 

Sodium 13-2 14-5 17-0 

Lithiizm 6-0 7-0 8-3 

Ammonium 7-2 8-7 11-1 


From an examination -of these figures, Coppet points out that 
of the three acid i^adicles, the iodide has the greatest and the 
chloride the least effect, and as a general conclusion states that: 
“Le rapport entre les abaissements produit par le chlorure et le 
bromure (ou le bromure et le iodure) dti meme metal est sensible- 
ment le meme pour tous les metaux du groupe.” The ratio varies 
between the values 0*78 and 0*91. 

From the results of the present investigation, carried out with 
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monobasic inorganic acids and tbeir salts with univalent metals, it 
will be shown that the lowering produced by any given salt con- 
forms to a simple general rule, and can, in fact, be calculated from 
the known lowerings produced by other salts. The results of the 
measurements are given . in table II, which contains the figures 
obtained for solutions varying in strength between semi- and one- 
sixteenth-molecular, the normal, or molecular' lowerings, being 
calculated from those of lower concentration. 


Table II. 


Ijoioering of the Temperature of Maxhmim Density of Salt 
Solutions. 

Molecular 

M/16. M/ 8 . M/4. M/2. lowering. 

HCl 

— 

0*7 

1*3 

2*6 

5*2 

LiCl 

— 

— 

1*4 

2*8 

5*6 

NaCl 

— 

1-6 

3*1 

6*2 

12*4 

KCl 

— 

1*4 

2*8 

5*5 

11*0 

NH 4 CI 

— 

1*0 

1*8 

3*6 

7*2 

HBr 



0*9 

1-8 

3*7 

7*4 

LiBr 

— 

— 

1*9 

3*8 

7*6 

NaBr 

— 

1*8 

3*7 

7*4 

14*8 

KBr 

— 

1*6 

3*2 

6*5 

13*0 

NH,Br 

— 

1*2 

2*3 

4*7 

9*4 

HI 



1*2 

2*2 



8*8 

Lil 

— 

1*2 

2*3 

— 

9*2 

Nal 

1*0 

2*0 

4*0 

— 

16*4 

KI 

0*9 

1-8 

3-7 

— 

14*8 

NHJ 

0*7 

1*4 

2-7 

— 

10*8 

HNOs 

0*8 

1*6 

3-1 


12*4 

EiNOs 

— 

1*6 

3*1 


12*4 



1*3 

2*5 

5*0 

— 

20*0 

KNO 3 

1*1 

2*2 

4*5 

— 

18*0 

NH 4 NO 3 

0*9 

1*8 

3*6 

— 

14*4 

It will be 

seen at once 

that the 

results 

agree with 

the law of 


Despretz, the semi-molecular solutions giving twice the depression 


of the corresponding fourth-molecular. Further, it is obvious that 
the lowering is not connected with the osmotic pressure, as the 
values shown for the molecular lowerings of different solutes vary 
greatly; nor is a consideration of the difference in the degree of 
ionisation sufficient to account for this abnormality, since the 
various solutions of any given concentration are practically ionised 
to the same extent. 

The regularity running through all the measutements can readily 
be seen if the difference between the lowering shown by any acid 
and, say, its sodium salt is considered. This difference for the four 
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acids tabulated lias tb.^ values 7*2, 7*4, 7*6, and 7'6 ; thus the replace- 
ment of the hydrogen ion by sodium causes a practically constant 
increase in the molecular lowering- Al. similar increase is found 
when potassium is used instead of sodium, the average value being 
5*75, whilst for ammonium the value is 2*0. Further, the same 
effect is observed in the ease of the acid radicle thus, the replace- 
ment of chlorine by bromine increases the molecular lowering* by 
2*1 whilst the substitution of iodine for chlorine causes an increase 
of 3*7. 

From a consideration of these results, it is evident that each 
acidic or basic radicle has its own effect on the lowering of the 
point of maximum density, and that the effect produced by a salt 
is equal to the sum of the lowerings caused by the metallic and 
acidic radicles. Hence, if we take the molecular lowering of 
hydrochloric acid — which gave the smallest effect of all the sub- 
stances examined — as standard, we can obtain the molecular lower- 
ing of any salt or acid by the addition of two numbers, one corre- 
sponding with the acidic and the other with the basic radicle of 
the salt. It will at once be seen that there is a close resemblance 
between the above conclusion and Valson^s law of moduli, which 
states that the density of a normal salt solution is the sum of an 
acidic and a basic effect, and can, in fact, be calculated by adding 
to the density of a normal solution of a standard substance — 
ammonium chloride — ^two figures or moduli, one characteristic of 
the acidic and the other of the basic radicle of the salt. 

The moduli for the lowering of the point of maximum density 
are given in table III, and the molecular lowering* of any salt can 
be found by adding to the molecular lowering of hydrochloric acid 
(5*2) the two moduli corresponding with the given salt. For ex- 
ample, the calculated lowering for potassium nitrate would be 
5 * 2 (hydrochloric acid) h- 5 * 75 (potassium) + 7*2 (nitrate) =18*15, the 
actual value found being 18*0. Several values for each modulus 
calculated from different salts are shown in the table, together with 
the mean value derived from them. 

Table III. 



Cl. 

Br. 

I. 

NO 3 . 

Average. 

Li 

.... 0*6 

0*2 

0*4 

0-0 


0-3 

Na 

7*2 

7*4 

7*6 

7-6 


7-45 

K 

5*8 

5*6 

6*0 

5-6 


5*75 

]srH.i 

2*0 

2*0 

2-0 

2*0 


2-0 

Br 

iff- 

Li. 

Na. 

K. 

NHj. 

Average. 

2*2 

2*0 

2*4 

2*0 

2-2 

o.o 

I 

.... 3*6 

3*6 

4-0 

3-8 

3-6 

3-7 

NOg 

7*2 

6-8 

7*6 

7-0 

7*2 

7*2 
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It should be noted that a similar set of moduli could be calcu- 
lated from the molecular lowerings given by Coppet, although as 
a rule his values would not be identical with those tabulated; the 
results, however, approximate to one another fairly closely con- 
sidering the difference in the experimental methods employed. 

We may next consider the results obtained with the weak mono- 
basic organic acids in comparison with their highly ionised salts. 
Formic, acetic, and propionic acids, together with their sodium 
and ammonium salts, have been examined. 


Table IV. 



N/8. 

V/4. 

N/2. 

N. 

Eormic acid 

— 

1-7 

3-6 

7-2 

Na salt 

1-0 

3-2 

— 

12-8 

NH^ salt 

— 

1*7 

3-6 

7-2 

Acetic acid 

... — 

1-8 

3*7 

7*4 

Na salt 

1*5 

3-0 

— 

12*0 

NH 4 salt 

... — 

1-6 

31 

6-2 

Propionic acid 

... — 

2-0 

40 

8-0 

Na salt 

1-6 

3-0 

— 

120 

NH 4 salt 

— 

1-7 

3-4 

6*8 

The results do not show the 

normal 

change, 7*6, 

which was 

obtained with strong acids when the hydrogen atom was replaced 

by sodium, but the 

difference between the values for the sodium 

and ammonium salts 

is constant 

in all three cases and 

is* identical 

with that obtained in the case 

of the inorganic acids. In other 

words, the highly ionised salts of organic acids behave in 

the normal 

manner, whilst the feebly ionised acids themselves are abnormal. 

The dibasic acids. 

with their 1 

acid and 

neutral salts, 

are also of 

interest. 






Table V. 




M/ie. 

M/8. ' 

MI4.. 

M. 

Sulphuric acid 

— 

3*0 

6*1 

24*4 

NaH salt 

20 

4-0 

— 

32*0 

Nag salt 

20 

4-0 

— 

32*0 

Oxalic acid 



1-6 

3-0 

12-0 

NaH salt 

— 

2-4 

— 

19*2 

Nag salt 

20 

4-0 

— 

32*0 

Succinic acid 



1-7 

3*4 

13*6 

NaH salt 

— 

2-6 

— 

20*0 

Nag salt 

1*5 

2-9 

— 

23*2 


It will be seen that the replacement of one hydrogen atom by 
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sodium in ihe two stronger acids gives values approximating to the 
normal, whilst succinic acid gives a slightly lower value, thus re- 
sembling the weak monobasic acetic and propionic acids. In all cases, 
the replacement of the second hydrogen atom is quite abnormal 
and differs widely in the three cases. From the normal behaviour of 
the acid salt, it may be concluded that the ions of sodium hydrogen 
sulphate consist mainly of ISTa* and HSO^', and not H and lSraS 04 h 
It should be noticed that as the greatest concentration examined 
in these acids was J//4, the results are not so accurate as with the 
monobasic acids. 

The results obtained for the salts of the bivalent metals show 
great irregularities, probably on account of the complex ions which 
are present. For example, the molecular lowering obtained for 
barium chloride was 24*6 and for barium nitrate 32*8, from which 
the two values 14*2 and 8*0 are obtained for the modulus of 
barium. Similar varying results can be obtained from the figures 
given by Coppet and Muller {Com'pt. rend,^ 1902, 34 , 1208) for 
the lowerings shown by the halogen salts of barium and calcium. 


Table VI. 


Molecular lowering. Modulus. 


Barium bromide 25-14 26-28 10-9 

Barium iodide 29-24 29-42 11-7 

Calcium cliloride 18-0 18-3 7*8 

Calcium bromide 20-12 20-93 5-7 

Calcium iodide 26-09 26-63 8-7 


It will be seen at once that there is no regularity comparable with 
the case of the univalent metals. 


Experimental. 

The apparatus employed is shown in the diagram; it consists of 
a dilatometer with a capacity of about 50 c.c. and fitted with a 
stem 25 cm. long and of 0*5 mm. bore. To' compensate for tho 
change in volume with temperature, a iiortioii of the bulb is filled 
with mercury; the fraction of the total dilatometer volume thus 
filled is equal to the ratio between the coefficients of cubical ex- 
pansion of glass and mercury, so that, on a change of temperature, 
the expansion or contraction of the metal exactly compensates the 
expansion or contraction of the bulb, the volume of the. latter 
unoccupied by the mercury thus remaining constant. 

The' dilatometer is filled by means of a tap funnel and a vacuum 
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pump. Tile stem of the dilatometer passes through a rubber cork 
fitted into the opening of the tap funnel which contains the liquid 
tO' be introduced into the dilatometer. The funnel and the 
attached dilatometer is now inverted and connexion made between 
it and a filter pump. As the pressure is lowered, the air in the 
dilatometer bulb bubbles through the liquid in the funnel, and on 
detaching from the pump, the liquid is forced intoi the dilatometer 
by the action of the atmospheric pressure. A second and a third 
exhaustion are usually necessary, and the last trace 
of air in the bulb is removed by heating. The 
dilatometer, with the funnel still attached, is now 
placed in a vacuum-jacketed vessel filled with brine 
at about 5°, and allowed to cool. When the 
apparatus has attained the temperature of the 
surrounding liquid, it is disconnected from the tap 
funnel and a few shavings of ice are added to' the 
liquid in the vacuum flask; air is then driven 
through the cooling mixture, so- as to stir it until 
the ice has melted. The aj^paratus is now left for 
a quarter of an hour to allow the dilatometer to 
assume the temperature of the bath; this tempera- 
ture is then noted, and the level of the liquid in 
the dilatometer tube measured; the apparatus is 
again left, and readings are taken at five-minute 
intervals until the liquid in the dilatometer ceases 
to contract; this precaution is necessary in order 
to ensure that the whole apparatus is in a state 
of thermal equilibrium. A further small quantity 
of ice is now added so^ as to lower the temperature 
a fraction of a degree, and the process repeated. 

After several additions of ice, the liquid in the 
dilatometer reaches its point of maximum density, 
and on further cooling it expands. As this point 
is approached, the coefficient of expansion of the 
liquid diminishes, so that it is difficult to deter- 
mine the exact temperature of maximum density, 
and the readings given are only accurate to within about 

After a measurement, the instrument is warmed so as to expel 
a little of the contents, and is then inverted so that the mercury 
runs out. This mercury is dried and reserved for the next deter- 
mination, whilst the rest of the contents of the dilatometer are 
removed by means of the filter pump. The instrument is then 
rinsed with the next liquid to be investigated, and, after the re-* 
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introduction of the mercury, it is filled with the solution and the 
measurement made as before. 

A few other points may he noted. The coefficient of expansion 
of the glass was calculated between the ordinary temperature and 
100° by filling the instrument with mercury and weighing the 
quantity expelled when heated in a steam-jacket, whilst the volume 
of the bulb was measured by filling with water and weighing at a 
known temperature. The stein of the instrument was not 
graduated, but the level of the liquid below the upper end was 
determined by means of a depth gauge fitted with a vernier^ by 
this means, a change of level of OT mm. could be detected, and, 
moreover, the labour of regradnation of the stem after an accident 
was avoided. 


Conclusions. 

(1) The lowering of the temperature of the maximum density 
of water produced by the addition of a solute is directly propor- 
tional to the concentration of the latter (law of Despretz). 

(2) The lowering produced by a highly ionised binary electro- 
lyte is composed of two separate, independent effects, one due to. 
the acid radicle and the other due to the basic radicle of the 
electrolyte. 

(3) The lowering produced by a highly ionised binary electrolyte 
of molecular concentration can therefore be calculated by the addi- 
tion of two moduli to the lowering produced by a molecular solu- 
tion of a chosen standard substance. The chosen standard was 
A-hydrochloric acid, which gives a lowering of 5 '2. 

(4) The acid salts of the dibasic acids behave normally, but the 
neutral salts of such acids and the salts of the bivalent metals do 
not follow any simple rule in their effect on the temperature of 
the maximum density. 

(5) Feebly ionised organic acids show abnormal effects, but the 
highly ionised salts derived from them behave in the normal 
manner. 

Chemioaii Laboratory, 

Qtjbex’s University, Belfast. IReceived, December 21si, 1918.] 


Belfast. 
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XIV . — Polar and Non-polar Valency, 

By Rajendralal De. 

In a paper recently publislied, Briggs (T., 1917, 111, 267) asks: 
‘'What is the valency of cobalt in chloropentainmine cobaltic 

chloride, ( Ooqj This question has suggested the view 

set forth in the present paper. 

From the study of the o-ptical properties of the tetraethylene- 
diammine-ft-aminonitrodicobaltic salts. 


-nh,. 

en., Co. >Co en.. 


Werner (5er., 1913, 46, 3674) concludes that there is no essential 
difference between the principal and auxiliary valency bonds. 
Evidently this conclusion may be applicable only to the bonds 
within the complex radicle (that is, bonds employed in uniting 
radicles co-ordinated with the cobalt atom). The bonds outside 
the complex radicle are employed in combining radicles which 
exist as ions. Their nature is thus entirely different from that of 
the former ones. A distinction ought therefore to be maintained 
between the bonds outside the complex radicle and those within it. 

We can find an explanation of the valency outside the complex 
radicle, which is polar in type, from Sir J. J. Thomson's theory of 
valency. To understand the mechanism of it, let us picture the 
structure of an atom derived by Thomson. According to him, the 
atom consists of corpuscles moving in a sphere of uniform positive 
electrification, and its valency depends on the ease with which 
corpuscles can escape from, or be received by, the atom. Difficul- 
ties, however, arise in explaining the valencies within the complex 
radicle in the above manner, they being non-polar in type. 

During the disintegration of radioactive substances, the negative 
charges of electricity are carried by i8-rays and the positive charges 
by a-rays. The /3-rays consist of expelled particles — not atoms of 
matter, but free atoms of negative electricity or “electrons.'' An 
a-particle, however, consists of two atomic charges of positive 
electricity combined with a helium atom — a substance inert in the 
chemical sense. It may therefore be assumed that the positive 
electricity can have an attraction for the mass itself, even if there 
be no charge of negative electricity on it. Thomson (“Rays of 
Positive Electricity and their Application to Chemical Analysis," 
p- 40) also' observes that molecules with positive charges are quite 
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eO’Kamon, whilst those with negative charges of electricity are very 
rare. This property which the positive electricity possesses affords 
an explanation of the phenomena of the valencies inside the com- 
plex radicle of a complex salt. 

In order to explain the phenomena of the above valencies, we 
shall consider Rutherford^s view as regards the constitution of an 
atom. According tO' him, a positive nucleus is situated in the 
centre, whilst electrons move around it in various concentric rings. 
We shall conceive this nucleus as having a binding capacity for 
the radicles which are co-ordinated with a metallic atom in the 
case of complex salts. It is significant that no positive radicles, 
such as ammonium, tetramethylammonium, etc., which can exist 
as cations, have been observed to combine with a metallic atom 
forming a complex radicle. Negative radicles, such as Cl (chloro-), 
NOg (nitro-), etc., however, do form a complex radicle with a 
metallic atom. These negative radicles also carry negative charges 
of electricity when they exist as anions. 

Let us form a picture of the mechanism as conceived above. 
We have the positive nucleus of the metallic atom (capable of 
forming a complex radicle) in the centre, and around it there are 
various concentric rings along which the electrons move. We may 
assume that adjacent to the outermost ring of electrons constituting 
the atoniic structure there are the neutral molecules, for example, 
NHg, H 2 O, etc., or the negative radicles, for example, Cl, NO.-,, 
etc., or both these neutral and negative radicles, held by the 
influence of the positive nucleus of the metallic atom concerned. 

Accordingly, in the case of tetraethylenediammine-/x-aminonitro- 
dicobaltic salts, radicles within the complex radicle may bo sup- 
posed to be attached to the positive nuclei of its cobalt atoms, and 
thereby, the valencies within the complex radicle being taken to 
be all alike, the two cobalt atoms become linked to the two groups 
in the middle, namely, NOo and NHo, in a similar way. 

The conditions favourable to the formation of complex salts 
may now be stated. The number of concentric rings in the struc- 
ture of an atom grows large as the atomic weight increases, and, 
thereby, the structure also becomes more complex. Accordino- to 
Rutherford, however (Soddy, “The Chemistry of the Radio- 
elements,” 1914, Part II, p, 39), the mass of an atom is concen- 
trated in an exceedingly small central nucleus. Hence, with the 
decrease in the atomic volume, only the rings will decrease in size, 
and the outermost ring will approach nearer to the nucleus. We 
have already supposed the radicles, co-ordinated with a metallic 
a om to be^ placed adjacent to its outermost ring of electrons and 
also bound by its nucleus. Evidently, the attraction of the nucleus 
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for tlio mass of the radicles would increase where there are possi- 
bilities of their being placed near tO' the nucleus, that is to say, 
where the atomic volume is small. In fact, metals that are cap- 
able of forming complex salts, as, for example, chromium, iron, 
manganese, cobalt, nickel, copper, ruthenium, rhodium, palladium, 
osmium, iridium, platinum, gold, etc., are situated on the troughs 
of Liothar Meyer’s atomic volume curve. Here it may also be 
mentioned that Ephraim {Ber.^ 1912, 45 , 1322; 1913, 46 , 3103; 
1914, 47 , 1828; Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 1913, 81 , 513, 539; 
83 , 196), from his study of the strength of the auxiliary valencies 
of various metals, has drawn the conclusion that the strength of 
the auxiliary valencies falls with the increase of the atomic volume 
of the metal concerned. We thus find a further support for the 
above assumption. 

It will be observed that the metals which form complex salts 
are mostly found both in the “ ous ’’ and the ‘‘ic” state of their 
ionic condition, as, for instance, we have Cr** (chromous), Cr*” 
(chromic), Co'* (cobaltous), Co'" (cobaltic), etc. It may also 
possibly be that the ous ’’ condition of the metallic ion is more 
favourable to the formation of a complex radicle. During the 
reduction of a metallic ion from the “ic’’ to' the ous ” state, there 
is an alteration in the electric charge of its rings, and the proba- 
bility is that this alteration is confined to' the outermost ring 
(Soddy, ibid.). Evidently, in the ^'’ous” condition of the metallic 
atom, there is a less number of electrons in its outermost ring. 
Keeping in view the structure of an atom, it would be natural to 
expect that, ordinarily, the outer rings of electrons would offer 
themselves as a shield against the attraction of the positive nucleus 
for the radicles which may be co-ordinated with a metallic atom. 
The case is, however, different in its “ ous ” state, for, there being 
produced a weakness in the shield, due to a less number of electrons 
in the ring, the attraction of the nucleus will obtain an oppor- 
tunity of manifesting itself by forming a complex radicle. It is 
known that chromic chloride has to be reduced to the chromous 
state for the preparation of chrom-ammorda salts (Christensen, 
J. ‘pr . Ghent., 1881, [ii], 23 , 54). Similarly, in the preparation of 
cobalt^ammonia and platinum— ammonia compounds (Gerhardt, 
Annalen, 1850, 76 , 307), the starting materials are the “ous” 
salts of the metal concerned. 

Lastly, it is found that the formation of a complex anion is a 
more general phenomenon than the formation of a complex cation; 
for example, there are compounds of the type [M(Ca 04 ) 3 ]R 3 , where 
M may be Vd, Cr, Mn, Fe, Co, Rh, Al, As, Sb, or Bi (Werner, 
“Kew Ideas on Inorganic Chemistry,” p. 115, ed. 1911). It 
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seems possible that there is a co'iiiiexion between the increase of 
attraction of a metallic atom for these negative radicles (co- 
ordinated with, it) and the cause which occasions the presence ol 
negative chai’ges of electricity on them when they exist as anions. 

We have already supposed that the valencies outside the complex 
radicle are caused by electrons of the outermost ring constituting 
the atomic structure. These electrons may therefore be termed 
'valence-electrons. Obviously, the number of the valence-electrons 
of a metallic atom corresponds with that of its maximum valencies 
outside the complex radicle. In the case of the complex metal- 
ammonia compounds, this inaximum valency is exhibited when all 
the radicles co-ordinated with the metallic atom are NH- or HoO, 
and when a negative radicle is introduced into the above complex 
radicle the number of valencies outside the complex one is 
decreased (that is, the number of valence-electrons appears to 
become less). We may call those valence-electrons which seem to 
have vanished in this way hound ‘valence-electrona, and those which 
have caused the appearance of valencies outside the complex radicle 
free vcdence-electrons. We may also notice that the maximum 
number of free valence-electrons (that is, electrons which can escape 
from a metallic atom, forming a complex cation) is the same as the 
maximum number of electrons which can be received by the atom 
in addition to its own valence-electrons, when it forms a part of a 
complex anion. For illustrating this point, we may cite the com- 
pounds: (i) [Co(NH3)e]Cl3, where the complex radicle is a ter- 
valent cation, (ii) Kl3[Co(N02)6], where the complex radicle is a 
tervalent anion, and (hi) [(NH 3 ) 3 Co‘(!Nr 02 ) 3 ], a non-electrolyte. In 
the third compound, no electron has escaped or been received by 
the metallic atom, but all the three valence-electrons, along with 
the three univalent negative radicles, have been hound by its posi- 
tive nucleus. Regaining the question at hand, namely, that of 
the number of valencies in chloropentamminecobaltio chloride, it 
may be said that her© the cobalt atom contains three valence- 
electrons — one is bound along with the univalent chloro-radicle 
co-ordinated with cohalt, and the remaining two have caused the 
appearance of valencies of polar type outside the complex radicle. 
Besides these three valence-electrons, the metallic atom possesses 
six valency bonds of non-polar type caused by the attraction of its 
positive nucleus. 

The structure of the complex radicle as conceived above explains 
also the phenomenon of the directional nature of the auxiliary 
valency bonds, indicated by the stereoisomeric compounds of com- 
plex metal— ammonia salts, for the nucleus, being centrally placed 
in the structure of an atom (metal), has an advantage in exerting 
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its ateaciion along different directions, whicb. the electrons moving 
in their orbits cannot possibly have. The assumption of the 
nuclear attraction, however, need not be confined to these cases of 
complex derivatives alone. The phenomena of non-polar valency 
may, in general, be considered to have arisen from this attraction. 

The kind of valency exhibited in organic compounds is a typical 
non-polar one. If we compare the valencies of the carbon atom 
with those of metallic ones, employed in co-ordinating radicles with 
them, we find that both these two kinds are non-polar and direc- 
tional in nature (shown by tbe stereoiscmerides of the carbon 
compounds and those of complex metal— ammonia derivatives). 
This similarity in their character may indicate the probability of 
their being brought about by the same cause, namely, by the 
attraction of the positive nucleus of an atom. The assumption 
receives further support from the small atomic volume of carbon 
(as shown in Lothar Meyer’s atomic volume curve). It has already 
been supposed that the attraction of the nucleus for radicles should 
increase as the atomic volume decreases, and this should tend to a 
maximum when the volume becomes very small. 

Nernst is of opinion that the forces hy which the carbon atoms 
in a crystal of diamond are held together are identical with the 
attraction of its four valencies called into play in the formation 
of organic compounds, that is tO' say, "'the forces of cohesion are 
identical in nature with the forces of chemical affinity The 
Theory of Solid State,'* p. 6 ). The cohesive forces are found to 
increase with, the decrease of the atomic volume of elements. They 
may therefore arise from the very same nuclear attraction of atoms 
mentioned before. An inspection of the behaviour of carbon and 
its compounds might help in giving some light in this direction. 

In the process of the synthesis of diamond, an immense pressure 
is brought about by the contraction of iron in which carbon has 
been dissolved. Evidently, for effecting union (that is,' saturation 
of the valencies of carbon atoms), the atoms are required to be 
brought very near to one another. It may also he noted that in 
the case of the carbides of metals, the carbides Li2C2, CaC2, etc., 
where the metals are of large atomic volumes, are decomposed by 
water, whilst the carbides CrgCg, Cr4C, etc., where the metals in 
combination are placed on a trough in the atomic volume curve 
(that is, are of small atomic volumes), form stable compounds. 
Taking into consideration that the mass of an atom is concentrated 
in an exceedingly small central nucleus in the structure, it seems 
possible that carbon atoms would exert only a very feeble attrac- 
tion when placed a little apart or when combined with metals of 
large atomic volumes. The various rings of "electrons around the 
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nucleus, whicli have already been compared to shields, may also 
occasion a further hindrance in their union. 

Further light will be thrown on the above if the following view 
is taken of the constitution O'f triphenylm ethyl. It is found that 
in solution triphenylmethyl has a molecular weight corresponding 
with the formula (CPh3)o (Gomberg and Cone, Ber., 1904, 37, 
2033). This is what may be expected from its mode of preparation : 

2CPh3Br + 2 Ag = 2 AgBr + CPh^* CPhs. 

As the compound is very reactive, even at a low temperature, it 
has been assumed that it is rather a derivative of tervalent carbon. 
Exposure tO' the air, even for a very short time, is sufficient to 
transform it into a peroxide of the constitution CPh^’O'O'CPh... 

We may, however, represent the constitution of triphenylmethyl 
as CPh3...CPh3. The weak attraction between the two' carbon 
atoms is shown by the dotted line. The feebleness of their attrac- 
tion may be due to the inability of the carbon atoms to approach 
very near to each other on account of the hindrance caused by the 
large phenyl gxoups attached to them. The hindrance referred to 
may be of the type similar to that of steric hindrance (Wegscheider, 
Monatsh^i 1895, 16 , 148), and their reactivity may be due to the 
possibility of their drawing small atoms very near to them. View- 
ing the constitution given for the oxidation product, it is seen that 
by the intervening of two' oxygen atoms the large radicle^ have 
been placed apart, and by the union of the twO' carbon atoms with 
two oxygen atoms (small indeed compared with the triphenyl- 
methyl radicle) a stable compound has been formed. 

According to our assumption, radicles bound by the positive 
nucleus should not show any polar character. Although the 
valency of carbon is ordinarily non-polar, there are a few organic 
compounds where it seems to- function as polar, as, for instance, in 
hydrogen cyanide and in organic acids, where w’-e have the radicles 
•C:3Sr or 'NjC and R'COp/ respectively, besides hydrion. There 
are also sodium acetylide, CHiCNa, silver acetylide, CoAgo, and 
cuprous acetylide, C2CU2, where the hydrogen ato-nis of acetylene 
have been displaced by metallic atoms. In order to explain this 
anomaly, we may consider Sir J. J. Thomson’s observation that 

when the discharge tube contains such gases as CH4, COo, CO, 
where there are no bonds between two carbon atoms in the mole- 
cule, we find negatively charged carbon atoms, but no negatively 
charged molecules. When, however, we use compounds such as 
acetylene, HC:CH, ethylene, H20X^H2, or ethane, H30*CH3, where, 
according to the usual interpretation of the constitution of these 
substances, there are. bonds between carbon atoms in the molecule, 
then we find molecules as well as atoms of carbon with the negative 
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ciiarg© ” (loc. cit.). H© is also of the opinion that on account of 
the unsaturated valencies of the carbon atoms in the molecule, it 
has been possible for the negative corpuscles to< become attached 
to them (ibid.). A similar explanation may be applicable in the 
above cases. In them, more than on© bond of carbon has been 
occupied with the other element combined with it, and a corpuscle 
received from an adjacent hydrogen atom may become attached to 
the remaining part of the compound, thus giving rise to. their polar 
character. 

Compounds such as LiH, HgO, NH 3 , etc., Ni(CO) 4 , Co 2 (CO)y, 
etc., and also groups of atoms forming radicles, such as CO 3 , NO 3 , 
SO 4 , etc., being formed by non-polar valencies, may have their 
origin in the nuclear attraction. We may also, ascribe the forces 
by which atoms and molecules in a ciystal are held tog'ether to the 
same attraction. These forces have been supposed to be caused by 
residual valency, which has also been assumed to bring about the 
solution of a substance in a solvent (Baly, Spectroscopy,'^ 1912, 
p. 487). The phenomena of solution should necessarily be con- 
sidered to be due to the same attraction of the nucleus. In these 
cases, the size of the molecules may account for the feeble character 
of their binding. Lastly, all catalytic substances which are 
employed in gaseous reactions may be. supposed to owe their cata- 
lytic action to the positive nuclei of the atoms in them. Indeed, 
the study of the dissociation of the hydrogen molecule into atoms, 
and other similar studies, have convinced Langmuir (J. Amer. 
Ghem. Soc., 1916, 38, 2221) that prior to the dissociation, abso.rp- 
tion of hydrogen by tungsten wire, due to. its secondary valency, 
does take place, W© see, therefore, that the nuclear attraction 
plays a great part in all chemical phenomena, 

Begarding the number of valencies of the non-polar type for 
different elements, it may be noted that carbon (placed in the first 
trough of Lothar Meyer’s atomic volume curve) has four valencies, 
whilst other elements (placed in subsequent troughs of the curve) 
generally have six. In the case of the complex platinum- 
ammonium salts, however, the derivatives of the platinous salts, 
for example, [(lSril 3 ) 4 Pt]Cl 2 , tetra-amminoplatinous chloride, show 
the number of auxiliary (non-polar) valencies to be four, whilst 
those of the platinic salts, for example, [(NH 3 )gPt]Cl 4 , hexa- 
amminoplatinic chloride, the number is six. The increase of two 
non-polar valencies in the latter case has been attended with an 
increase of two polar ones. Also the directions of these valencies, 
in the former case, lie in a plane, whilst in the latter case there 
are two additional directions lying in the same line perpendicular 
to the above plane. "Whether and how the electrons constituting 
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the atomic structure influence the number and directions of the 
non-polar valencies of different elements awaits further study. 

My best thanks are due to Prof. P. C. Ray for his kind help 
and encouragement. 

Prusidency College, Calcutta. 

ISLAMIA College, Peshawab, InniA. { deceived , October 2nd, 1917.] 


XV . — The Interaction of Stannous and Arsenious 
Chlorides, 

By Reginald Gbaham Duekant. 

The action of stannous chloride on arsenious oxide dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid was first noticed by A. Bettendorf (Sitzu7igsher, 
N iederrheitv. Ges, Bonn, 1869, 128 ''') two years after his discovery of 
yellow arsenic \ihid., 1867, 67, and (full paper) Annalen, 1867, 144 , 
110 ]. 

He records the formation of a voluminous, brown precipitate 
which proved to be arsenic (96 — 99 per cent.) with traces of non- 
removable tin. He showed that the rate of precipitation increases 
with ascending specific gravity of the arsenious solution. By dissolv- 
ing magnesium ammonium arsenate in acid he made a standard 
solution and treated this with stannous chloride in varying dilutions 
of hydrochloric acid. (His figures will be quoted later on.) Prom 
these results he showed that the reaction is extremely delicate. It 
may be utilised for determining arsenic in sulphuric or crude hydro- 
chloric acid. During a distillation with the latter he observed a 
faint yellow coloration, which disappeared after a few hours. 
Arsenic was found to be present in this sample of hydrochloric acid, 
but he was unable to prove that the fading coloration was due to 
arsenic. 

The observation of this yellow coloration has decided me to record 
a very remarkable yellow precipitate which, in 1914, I exhibited 
as “ yellow arsenic ’’ to the Science Masters’ Association in Dondon. 
The precipitate was quite bright yellow at first, and was always 
kept in the dark except when shown for short periods. After a year 

* I am indebted to Dr. Hatchett Jackson who .recently procured me a 
rescript of this paper from the Bodleian Library. 
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it had become a dull mustard colour, being still in the original, well- 
corked flask and surrounded by the original solution (a mixture of 
arsenious and stannous chlorides in nearly normal hydrochloric 
acid). Every effort was made to repeat this, but in vain. When 
filtered off, the precipitate appeared very dull and shrunken on the 
paper. After washing, it was specially tested fo-r sulphur (since 
arsenious sulphide is yellow), but nO' trace of sulphur was found. 
The presence of arsenic was proved. 

On many points I find that my observations have been anticipated 
by Bettendorf, in particular the possibility of making the reaction a 
means of differentiating arsenic from antimony. 

ExPEBIMENTAn. - 

The Nature of the Arsenic Precipitated. 

Arsenic is probably in a colloidal state before it is precipitated, 
for (i) the precipitate invariably contains a trace of tin salts 
(chloride as well as tin), and this cannot be removed completely by 
prolonged washing; (ii) two- similar solutions (reactants, 0*44iV- and 
SiY-hydrochloric acid) were left corked for two days and remained 
quite clear. On© was then diluted with an equal volume of water. 
After four days both had deposited arsenic. A third solution at the 
start was made up to the lower of the above concentrations and 
remained perfectly clear for twenty-five days. 

The appearance of solid arsenic is always ^Dreceded by a pale buff 
tint; from this a buff-brown precipitate falls, and is best observed 
from such admixtures as yield a very slow deposit. If this deposit, 
after washing, is immediately shaken with carbon disulphide, arsenic 
is found to be dissolved. The yield is rather greater if carbon 
disulphide is shaken violently with the two chloride solutions while 
they are interacting. On five occasions small, pal© particles were 
observed to rise from the clear disulphide solution during spontane- 
ous evaporation. They moved about rapidly, congregating in the 
centre of the surface, then darkened, and finally settled on the 
bottom of the dish in the form of grey arsenic- 

Erdmann (Zeitsch. al^org. Ghem., 1902, 32 , 453) obtained arsenic 
soluble in carbon disulphide by reducing arsenious oxide with zinc 
dust in the presence of the solvent. Very small quantities were 
obtained by the author in this way. 

These results, and those referred to m the Introduction, indicate 
that the very earliest deposit of arsenic is of the yellow type, but 
that unless certain unascertained conditions obtain, the yellow 
variety spontaneously becomes brown or grey. 
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Natzire and Conditions of the Reaction. 

The obvious equation is 2AsCl3 + 3SnCL = 3SnCl4-h 2As, and when 
weights of the reactants^ corresponding with this equation, are 
placed in hydrochloric acid of sufficiently high concentration the 
action reixches completion in a few hours. With other weights excess 
of either reactant corresponds with calculation. The action has been 
proved to- be irreversible, for, if finely divided arsenic is boiled with 
solutions of stannic chloride in the presence of hydrochloric acid of 
varying concentration, in no case does the resulting solution give 
any precipitate with mercuric clxloride. 

A very careful experiment was made in order to ascertain if the 
anhydrous chlorides react. 

Fresh arsenious chloride was so- arranged that on movement of the 
handle of an air-pump some would drop on to dry, powdered stan- 
nous chloride — also under the receiver. After four days’ final 
drying with phosphoric oxide, the experiment v/as made. Beyond 
the faintest darkening no- discoloration occurred. On exposure to 
air a distinct brown colour overspread the powder, and when a drop 
of water was added a heavy crusting of arsenic appeared immedi- 
ately. 


General Method of Esthnatinr/ the Rate of Pror/ress of Action. 

Separate solutions containing known weights of the two chlorides 
were made up in known concentrations of hydrochloric acid. Por- 
tions of these solutions were evaluated separately by means of 
standard permanganate. The results were found to agree with the 
known concentrations. All stock flasks were re-tested from time to 
time. 

Small dry flasks were placed in a large thermostat, and into these 
definite volumes of both chloride solutions were introduced by 
separate pipettes. 

After definite intervals water w’as added. The dilution effectively 
stops the action. The contents of each flask were then filtered and 
uniformly washed. Standard permanganate was used to determine 
the amounts of stannous and arsenious chlorides remaining in the 
filtrates and wash-water. 

The action of the permanganate may be expressed : 

f 2 AsClg + 20 = 2ASOCI3 \ 

\ SSnCla + 30 = SSnOCl^ j * 

As the filtrates required less permanganate than did the sum of 
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the separate solutionSj the deficit became a measure of the change 
which had occurred. Two-fiftlis of this deficit were due tO' the pre- 
cipitation of arsenic and the rest to the formation of stannic chloride 
in the reaction : 

3SnCl2 -b 2AsCl3 — > 3SnCl4 + 2As. 

Errors . — The sources of error in this process are: (1) imperfect 
washing, '(2) loss by adsorption, (3) oxidation of stannous chloride 
due tO' access of air. 

The two first, considered together, were found to give rise to an 
error probably less than 2 per cent. 

The thirds source of error was almost eliminated by keeping the 
stock solutions of stannous chloride in a well-corked fiask and by 
introducing carbon dioxide immediately after use on every occasion. 
In the same way the reaction took .place in small, corked flasks in 
which the air was displaced by carbon dioxide. Air had access only 
during the process of filtration. 

Calculations . — The recognised integration equations for first and 
second order reactions were applied to a large number of determina- 
tions. In no case did the velocity constants conform to the second 
order. The results quoted are from the first-order equation, 
1 -1 a 

t = a: = percentage of change, and i = tim6 

in minutes. Hence the mean value of k for each set of experiments 
represents a special figure by which the relative speeds may be com- 
pared. 

Tabke 1. 


^==12-5°. Normalities: ShClg^O-fiOT, AsCl 3 = 0-584, HCl-=6*06. 
A /4-Permanganate used. Complete oxidation should correspond 


with a deficit of 45 '6 

c.c. 



Interval, 

Deficit, 

Percentage 


minutes. 

c.c. 

change. 

*X102. 

2 

3-65 

8-0 

1-81 

6 

9-3 

20-8 

2-03 

8 

16-65 

36-5 

2-46 

10 

17-05 

[37-4] 

[2-03] 

12 

26-25 

57-5 

3-09 

15 

29*4 

64-5 

3-00 

20 

33-85 

74-2 

2-94 

30 

38-45 

84-3 

2-68 

40 

40-1 

87*9 

2-29 

50 

40-8 

89-5 

2-96 

65 

41-9 

91-9 

[1-681 

100 

42-85 

93-9 

2-21 

120 

43-6 

95*6 

2-97 

180 

43-9 

96-3 

2-40 


Mean 2-67 
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Various furttier unimolecular values of Tt were obtaiiied. THese 
were found "fco depend more on tlie concentration of liydrocliloric acid 
than on anything else. The results made it possible to choose 
suitable concentrations for systematic study. 


Influence, of Sydrochlonic Acid. 

In the following experiments 0*2500 gram of stannous chloride 


Relative velocities. 

100 200 300 400 600 
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Relative velocities o f the reaction : 3SnCl2 H- 2 AsCL = SSnCb + 2 As, 
dice to alterations of hydrochloric concentration. See Table II. 


Temperature = 12°. 


o 

W 


acted on the equivalent weight of arseiiious chloride in each case. 
The concentration of iiydrochloric acid alone was varied. 


Table II. 



Reactant Normality 

= 0*298. 

formality 

Range of change, 

Mean valuej 

of HCL 

per cent. 

h X 102. 

10-09 

40—61 

21-2 

8-10 

36—64 

13-6 

7-26 

32—63 

4-76 

7-09 

34—78 

3-43 

6*77 

13—63 

1-46 

6-60 

21—69 

0*944 

6-34 

26—64 

0*436 

6-11 

41—63 

0*293 

4-86 

19—63 

0*0293 
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The curve, obtained by plotting these relative velocities against 
concentration of hydrochloric acid between A'SbN and 8‘lOiV’, is 
exceedingly regular. Its sharpest curvature is in the neighbourhood 
of G'SiV. If the regularity persisted up to the limit of possible 
hydrochloric acid concentration (about 10*3iV) then the velocity at 
10*0977 would be well over a thousand times what it is at 4*857\^ — as 
measured it is only 723 times as great. 

Influence of Simultaneous Change in Concentration of 'Reactants, 

In all these experiments, the concentration of hydrochloric acid 
remained constant at 677. ^ = 18*4. 

Pour 250 c.c. flasks — A, B, A^, — contained, respectively, 

SnCl 2 = l*7477, AsCls^ 1*7677, SnCl 2 = 0*87iY, AsOis^OSSlV, 

The concentration of hydrochloric acid became 677 as soon as the 
mark in each flask was reached. 

Equal volumes from A and B were mixed in six small flasks, 
and after 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 minutes, respectively, their filtrates 
were titrated with A^/ 4-permanganate. 

In the same way, equal volumes from A^ and Bi were treated 
from seven flasks after 24, 32, 48, 64, 80, 96, and 112 minutes, 
respectively, the filtrates being titrated with iV/ 8-permanganate. 

In each set, the range of progress was from 30 to 70 per cent. 

Eor AB set, mean value /cx 102=4*33. 

Eor A-^B-^ set, mean value x 102 = 0*557. 

Hence hjk^ —I'll for the range between 30 and 70 per cent. 
The raiig'e between 30 and 40 per cent., however, g-ave — 5*5. 

Effect of altering the Concentration of Each Reactant Seqyarately , 

Preliminary work had appeared to show that arsenious chloride 
reacts as a second, and stannous chloride as a first power. 

The following solutions were prepared, tested, and jj^eserved 
with all possible care. Five c.c. of stannous chloride solution 
reacted with 5 c.c. of arsenious chloride solution in each case. 
The washing was strictly uniform, so that errors hence arising 
were similar. 

The mean results, (2) and (4) in the following table, are fairly 
concordant. Those of (3) and (5) are more so. 

The results from comparison of (1), (4), and (5) confirm the 
preliminary work with respect to arsenious chloride, which is seen 
to react as a second power. 

The period preceding the first appearance of arsenic, from a 
solution of its chloride at one-fifth the original concentration, was 
noticed to be just about twenty-five times as great as it had been. 
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Table III. 


HCi = 6iV'. i^lQ'7^. 


(1) JN-AsCla acting on iV-SnCl* in 12 minntcs 

required c.c.iV/ 4 -KMn 04 Required by theory after 

3a *3 per cent, change. 

Mean of 2 readings 27*85 26-60 

(2) .?^-AsCl 3 on Ar/2-SnCh in 12 minutes 

„ 22-3 23*3 

(3) iV-AsCla on -ZV/S-SnClg in 12 minutes 

* 20*8 22-2 

(4) iV-SnClg on N /2-AsClj^ in 48 minutes 

„ 22-o5 23*3 

(5) JV-SnCla on AT’/S-AsCla in 108 minutes 

„ 20*9 22*2 


This suggested a method of working to a standard tint, as in 
Nesslerisation j moreover, the method compares the earlier stages 
of action on which calculations are more appropriately based. 

The tint used in table IV was obtained by the action of hydrogen 
sulphide on a very dilute solution of lead acetate. 


Table IV. 

HCl = 6iY. j5 = 10^. 


Times to r^each Standard Tint are given in Seco?ids. 


Stannous 

chloride. 


Total. 

Ratio. 

x/c. 

N 

30 110 

260 

400 

1*0 

1*0 

N{2 

40 160 

360 

560 

1*40 

1*41 

A/3 

50 220 

460 

730 

1*82 

1*73 

Total 

120 490 

1080 




Ratio 

1 4*08 

9 




1/C2 

1 4 

9 





A similar set of nine readings referred to another artificial 
standard tint gave ratios: powers of AsCl^, 1 : 4-3; 10*0; powers of 
SnClg, 1:1*37: 1*80. 

The if/ 3-stannous chloride solution, on testing, was found to 
have deteriorated slightly ; the others had not. 

A solution of A/4-stannous chloride was made. Using 
iV'/2-arsemous chloride against if/ 2- and il74-staiinous chloride, 
the times were 230 and 320 seconds respectively, giving a ratio 
1/1*39, again closely approaching 1/72. 

The results here given lead to the conclusion that in this reaction 
arsenioics chloride reacts as a second power and sfa?inous chloride 
reacts to the power of the square root of its concentration. 
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Tlie figure 5*5, noted in the last paragraph for the change 
between 30 and 40 per cent., is quite consistent with the results 
here given, since 22 x \/2 = 5*64. 

The action of stannous chloride to the square root of its con- 
centration is also in agreement with Bettendorf’s figures iloc, cit., 
1869). He took 0-001 gram of arsenic dissolved in 1 c.c. in each 
of five experiments, adding this to a definite amount of stannous 
chloride solution in the presence of hydrochloric acid. In the four 
last experiments he also added 50, 100, 200, and 400 c.c. of hydro- 
chloric acid (presumably of similar concentration). 

An immediate precipitate occurred in the first experiment, and 
the arsenic appeared in 5, 8, 12, and 20 minutes, respectively, in 
the others. 

Neglecting 1 c.c. of arsenious chloride + an unknown volume of 
stannous chloride solution originally taken, his concentrations 
were 1 : 2 : 4 : 8, his times were 1:1*6: 2*4 : 4, figures which approach 
1:1*41:2:2*83, but exceed them in each case, because of the 
influence of the second power action of arsenious chloride, present 
in very small relative amount. (His experiments were made to 
show the delicacy as regards arsenic.) 

Effect of Dilution)^ with Water, 

The stock solutions, when mixed, were at concentrations 
HC1 = 6A’ and reactants each at 0*88^. When undiluted, this 
mixture produced 70 per cent, change in twelve minutes.. The 
dilutions (in ten steps) finally brought all the concentrations to 
one-third of the above. 

The hydrochloric acid normalities, and the state of change after 
five days are noted in each case. ^ = 16°. 6iV, 5‘452V, and 52V 
had reached complete change. 4*61^ 89 per cent., 4*29^ 59 per 
cent., 4^ 24*4 per cent., 3'75iV' 14*2 per cent., 3*53i7 5*6 per cent., 
3*3^7 3 per cent., 3^ 1 per cent., and 22V no' change and 
no subsequent sign of action after 29 days. This retarding 
action was made use of in all previous experiments when titrations 
with permanganate were made, the dilution with water being 
sufficient to reduce the concentration to one-third or 


Summary. 

(1) There is evidence that arsenic in process of precipitation is 
partly soluble in carbon disulphide. In certain circumstances, 
arsenic may appear as a yellow deposit. 

VOIi. oxv. 
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( 2 ) Tiie anhydrous chlorides (arsenious and stauuoiis) do not 
interact. 

(3) Acceleration of the action is caused chiefly by increase in 
the concentration of hydrochloric acid, next by that of arsenious 
chloride, and least of all by that of stannous chloride. Arsenious 
chloride acts as a second power and stannous chloride to the power 
of the square root of its concentration. 


Conclusions. 

The various phenomena and the figures given can be accounted 
for on the hypothesis that this action is between chloride ions, 
arsenious ions, and the stannous complex H 2 SUCI 4 . 

Stoppage by dilution must be due to the destruction of ai’senious 
ions by hydrolytic action. 

(1) Chloride ions proceed partly from arsenious chloride and 
partly from hydrochloric acid, and they act as a first power. 

The velocity constants found in table II are thus explained. 


Ha 




normality. 

h X 102. 

klk. 

ci'/cr. 

10-09 

8-10 

7-25 

7-09 

6-77 

6-60 

6-34 

C-11 

4-85 

21-2 , 

13-5 { 

4*76 { 

3-43 { 

1-46 { 

0-944 1 

0-436 [ 

0-293 [ 

0*0293' 

1- 57 

2- 83 

1-37 

2*35 

1- 64 

2- 16 

3*22 

10-00 

7-09 

3-65 

1- 54 

2- 08 
1-58 
1*88 
2*06 
6*28 


Aggregate 

26-04 

25*60 


In the last column, the numerator gives the sum of chloride ions 
due to arsenious chloride and those due to increased hydrochloric 
acid concentration ; the denominator is constant, and represents 
the chloride ions due to the 0*298A-arsenious chloride, which is 
constant throughout the table. In the lower portion of the table, 
the arsenious chloride is not wholly ionised ; in the upper portion, 
hydrochloric acid becomes less ionised at its higher concenti'ations. 
As is seen, the aggregate acceleration is directly 'proportional to 
the wcrease of chloride concentration. 

( 2 ) Positively charged arsenious' ions also act as a first power. 
Arsenious chloride as a whole appears, therefore, to act as a second 
power. 

(3) That a compound of hydrochloric acid and stannous chloride 
exists in solution was indicated by Young (/. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
^901, 23, 21 , 450), and several stan nochlorides, corresponding with 
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the formula M 2 SnCl 4 , have recently been described (compare Druce, 
Chem. News, 1918, 117, 193). In tbe reaction, this complex must 
be decomposed in order to produce stannic chloride, and this decom- 
position may account for the complex acting to the power of the 
square root of its concentration. 

According to accepted theory, the order of a reaction is governed 
by the slowest reactant. The order here is unimolecular, and the 
slowest reactant is this complex. Essentially the action consists 
in the disintegration of the complex by circumambient ions. 

The Coixege, , 

Maheborough. {Received, July ZOth, ] 918.3 


XVI . — Experiments on the Elimination of the Carh- 
ethoxyl Group from Tautomeric Systems. Part 
I. Derivatives of Indene. 

By Christopher K.elk Ingold and Jocelyn Field Thorpe. 

There have been placed on record within recent years (T., 1905, 
87, 1669, 1685; 1911, 99, 2187, and subsequent papers of the 
same series) a number of experiments dealing with substances 
possessing the kind of tautomerism which is associated with the 
three-carbon system 

CH-c:c. 

These experiments have for the most part dealt with glutaconic 
acid and its alkyl derivatives, and the conclusion was reached that 
glutaconic acid itself has the symmetrical or '' normal structure 
(II), the unsaturated or labile” form (I) being too unstable t«» 
have any but a momentary existence. 

COaH-CHa-CHICH-COgH COaH-CH-CHg-CH-COaH . 

(I.) (n.) 

When, however, alkyl groups were introduced into the three-carbon 
system, the unsaturated form was found to become very noticeably 
more stable with increasing weight of the substituents. 

It was thought desirable to extend these investigations to sub- 
stances possessing the three-carbon tautomeric complex, but con- 
taining groups other than carboxyl attached to its terminal carbon 
atoms — preferably to some substance in which the possible 

G 2 
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syiEuiietry of the molecule could be tested without in any way 
tampering with the three-carbon system. 

Such a substance presents itself in the hydrocarbon indene, the 
analogy of which to glutaconic acid becomes apparent when the 
formulae are written together, thus: 


C 03 -CH< 


!>0H 






(I.) 


(III). 


COoH-CH" 

® I 
(II.) 




CH 

JOH 

(IV.) 


>CH. 


It was hoped originally that the accuracy either of III or of IV 
might be proved by preparing solid substituted iudeiies from 
a-hydrindones of the types V and VI. 


)gg£>OH. 

(V.) 




(VI.) 


If the unsubstituted three-carbon system of the indene nucleus is 
symmetrical, as would be expected from analogy to unsubstituted 
glutaconic acid, the ketones V and VI should yield the same 
indene, whilst, if unsymmetrical, two different indenes should 
result. 

We have not yet been able to elaborate methods leading to the 
preparation of suitable ketones of the types V and VI in sufficiently 
large quantities to ensure the success of this method of attack. In 
the meantime, however, we have made use of more easily available 
materials to obtain evidence bearing on the subject, and in par- 
ticular to investigate a reaction which has been repeatedly observed 
among esters of the glutaconic series, and appears to be peculiar 
to tautomeric compounds. 

In 1905 the observation was made (Rogerson and Thorpe, T., 
1905, S7, 1702) that ethyl y-cyano-a/3'y-trimethylglutaconate 

readily passed into ethyl carbonate and ethyl y-cyano-ajSy-tri- 
methylcrotonate under the influence of cold sodium ethoxide : 
C02Et*CMe(CJN)-0Me:CMe-C02Et + EtOH — > 

CHMe(CN)-CMe:CMe‘C02Et -f- CO(OEt)2. 
Since that time, fairly extensive use has been made of this reac- 
tion in the preparation of a series of alkylated glutaconic esters 
(Thole and Thorpe, T., 1911, 99, 2187). Thus the monoalkylated 
products derived from Conrad and C-uthzeit's yellow sodium com- 
pound (Anfzale? 2 <, 1883, 222, 259) yielded, ethyl carbonate along 
with tribasic esters : 

(C02Et)20R-CH:C(C02Et)2-l-Et0H. —> 

C02Et-CHR-CH:C(C02Et)2-{- CO(OEt)2. 
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Tlie tribasic esters did not decompose wlien treated with excess of 
the same reagent, but on further alkylation gave ay-dialkyl deriv- 
atives, which reacted readily to form ethyl carbonate and 
dialkylated glutaconic esters: 

C02Et-CR:CH-CIl'(C02Et)^ + Et0H 

COaEt-CRtCH-CHR^-COsEt + CO(OEt)2. 

The study of these and similar cases led to a generalisation 
regarding the determining cause of these reactions. They have 
always been found to be peculiar, in substances of the glutaconic 
type, to those in which all the terminal hydrogen atoms of the 
three-carbon system have been substituted. It was therefore 
inferred that the tendency in such cases to acquire the hydrogen 
atom necessary to enable the substance to pass into its tautomeric 
form is such that a carbethoxyl group readily becomes detached 
from the molecule and replaced by an atom of hydrogen under the 
influence of a suitable reagent. We shall have occasion more than 
once to make use of this general rule. ^ 

The ethyl carbonate reaction is therefore very closely bound up 
with the tautomerism of the three-carbon system. One would not 
therefor© expect derivatives of vinylacetic sujid, such as those 
represented by formulae YII and VIII, in which the double bond 
would be purely static, to exhibit this reaction to any marked 
degree. 

( 1 ) ( 2 )« 

Bz*CH OH 2 OH.-OH 

CH Ph-C OgH^-as) 

6R(Ghr)-C02Et CR(CN)-C02Et (4)CR(01Sr)*C0Et 

(VII.) (VIII.) (IX.) 

It was therefore decided to prepare an ester of the type IX and 
investigate its behaviour towards cold sodium ethoxide. The 
similarity with VII and VIII is clear. If the double bond in the 
ester IX really possesses the same stable character, we should for 
similar reasons expect it to be unreactive. This conclusion is in 
agreement with the generalisation above cited; for if the three- 
carbon system (1), (2), (3) (see formula IX) in the indene ring is 
non-tautomeric and the double bond quite static between the 
carbon atoms (2) and (3), then, since this same double bond enters 
also int6 the three-carbon system (2), (3), (4), the latter must be 
non-tautomeric as well. Its normal form would clearly be incap- 
able of existence, since the central carbon atom (3) is rendered 
permanently quaternary by the double bond. In such an ester 
we should not, in view of the above-mentioned generalisation, 
expect to find any tendency to acquire an atom of hydrogen, which, 
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if it were acquired, could not possibly be mobile. If, on the con- 
trary, we found tbat an ester of the type IX actually did possess 
a noteworthy tendency to acquire a hydrogen atom in place of its 
carbethoxyl group, we should have to look on the fact as evidence 
of the tautomeric or dynamic character of the three-carbon system 
(1), (2), (3) of the indene ring. This follows by simply reversing 
the argument. 

Actually, we have succeeded in preparing* a number of 
indenyl 3-cyanoacetic esters of the type IX, and have found 
that the lower members of the series possess a very marked ten- 
dency to lose their carbethoxyl group as ethyl carbonate when 
treated with quite a small quantity of sodium ethoxide at 30°. 
The ester in which R = Me, for example, when treated with as 
little as one-sixth of a molecule of sodium ethoxide, reacts at 30° 
in the course of a few minutes. The yield of the decarbeth- 
oxylated nitrile is 60 per cent., the remainder of the material 
passing into an insoluble substance of high molecular weight. In 
all the cases of this reaction investigated, there was a greater or 
less quantity of insoluble by-J>roduct formed along with the nitrile 
X and ethyl carbonate. 

+EtOir +CO(OEt),. 

6E(0N)-C02Bt OHR-ON 

(X.) 

With homologous alkyl derivatives (11 = Et and E = Pr‘*), the 
reaction becomes successively more sluggish, and an increased 
quantity of by-product is formed, the yield of nitrile consequently 
diminishing. This is quite analogous to all that has been observed 
in regard to the same’ reaction when applied to the glutaconic 
esters (T., 1911, 99, 2192). Two points, to which no analogy has 
as yet been investigated or observed among the glutaconic esters, 
require,' however, special notice. The ester for which R = allyl was 
iound to be very much more* reactive than the corresponding 
'/?-propyl derivative. Its reactivity was quite of a similar order 
to tbat of the methylated ester. The other point is that a 
branched chain in the alkyl group appears to inhibit the reaction 
practically altogether, thus the esters for which U was eVopropyl, 
25ohutyl, and ^^oamyl gave no nitrile after remaining for twenty- 
four hours with one-sixth of a molecular proportion of sodium 
ethoxide at 30°. 

In order to obtain a comparative check on these results, we 
decided to investigate an indenyl-2-cyanoacetic ester of the type 
XL This clearly differs from IX only in the fact that in XI the 
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cyanoacetic residue is attached to the central carbon atom of the 
iiidene system. Now if the double bond in XI is entirely static 
as regards possible interchange across the system (1), (2), (3), then 
the carbon atom (4) will be the terminal carbon atom of one three- 
carbon system only, namely, the system (3), (2), (4). 



( 2 ) ( 4 ) 

C*CR(0N)*CO2Et 

(XI.) 



It should therefore differ but little in reactivity from the carbon 
atom (4) in the corresponding ester of type IX. If, on the other 
hand, the system (1), (2), (3) of XI possesses a mobile hydrogen 
atom and a mobile double bond, it is clear that a hydrogen atom 
attached to the carbon atom (4) will have a double possibility of 
“wandering’'; it might wander either to (1) or to (3). We might, 
therefore, in view of the general rule, expect to find an ester of 
the type XI even more prone than the corresponding ester of the 
type IX to exchange its carbethoxyl group for an atom of 
hydrogen. 

Experiment shows the latter supposition to be amply justified. 
The ester prepared was that for which R = Me. With one- 
twentieth molecular proportion of sodium ethoxide, there was 
obtained after three minutes at 15*^ a practically quantitative yield 
of the corresponding nitrile (XII: R = Me). 

This connexion between the ease of elimination of the carb- 
ethoxyl group and the potential mobility of the hydrogen attached 
to the carbon of the cyanoacetic residue suggests a possible ex- 
planation of the broad facts both in the indene and glutaconic 
series in regard to the effect of the size of an alkyl group on the 
ease of the reaction. It seems likely to be connected with the fact 
that when heavier alkyl groups were introduced into the glutaconic 
molecule, they were found to increase the stability of the un- 
saturated form, and consequently to reduce the predominance of 
the normal and the potential mobility of the tautomeric hydrogen 
atom (since tautomerism depends on the possibility of the exist- 
ence of the normal form). An ester in which the degree of tauto- 
merism of the three-carbon system has been so reduced by the 
entrance of a large alkyl group would, in view of the generalisa- 
tion, be expected to exhibit a smaller tendency to acquire an atom 
of hydrogen, and this is what is actually found to be the case. 

In complete accord with the great ease with which the ester XI 
exchanges its carbethoxyl group for an atom of hydrogen, and 
with the presumed excessive mobility of the latter, is the behaviour 
of the unmethylated ester XIY. The esters IX and XI were 
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obtained by alkylating tbe esters XIII and XIV respectively. 
These esters differ in acidity in the sense that, as one would expect 
from tke different reactivities of their alkyl derivatives, the cyano 
acetic hydrogen atom of indenyl-2-cyanocetic ester (XIV) is more 
loosely attached than that of the corresponding indenyl- 3 -deriv- 
ative (XIII). Thus ethyl indenyl-2-cyanoacetate is a weak acid 




k 


,CH 


/ 




6H(0N)*CO2Et 

(Xni.) 




!-oh 


>0*CH(0N)*CO2Et 


(XIV.) 


forming a sodium salt which is not hydrolysed in aqueous solution, 
being decomposed only by slightly acid substances, such as carbonic 
acid. Ethyl indenyl-3-cyanoacetate, on the other hand, only forms 
a sodium salt in complete absence of water. 

It is perhaps worth noticing that when either of the indenyl- 
cyanoacetic esters (XIII and XIV) are converted into or liberated 
from their salts, a deep crimson colour is immediately developed. 
This fades in the course of a few seconds, both the free esters and 
the solid salts being colourless. 

Another colour change which was regularly observed in the 
course of these experiments took place when the alkylated esters 
(IX and XI) were treated with sodium ethoxide. An indigo-blue 
colour immediately developed, and gradually faded as the elimina- 
tion of the carhethoxyl group proceeded. 

The preparation of the indenylcyanoacetic esters (XIII and 
XIV) was readily accomplished by condensing a-hydrindone or 
;8-hydrindone with ethyl cyanoacetate in the presence of piperidine 
or diethylamine : 


+ CHj(CN)-C02Bt 


OH 




-2>CH +H„0 


CH(0H)-C02Et 


'^^>C-OH + CH2(CN)-C02Efc 



•CH(0N)-002Et + H20. 


When ethyl indenyl-3-cyanoacetate was hydrolysed either by 
acid or by alkali, the cyano-acid (XV) was formed, although not 
without considerable decomposition. This acid on heating above 
its melting point gave off carbon dioxide, and from the dark- 
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coloured residue indenyl- 3- acetonitrile 

OH(CN)-002H 
(XV.) 

vacuum distillation. This is the first 
homologous nitriles of which X is the type. It cannot, of course, 
be prepared directly from the cyano-ester (XIII) by the action of 
sodium ethoxide, for reasons already indicated. 

Keith er the compound, XVI, nor any of its homologues appears 
to form a sodium compound when treated with alcoholic sodium 
ethoxide, and all attempts to introduce another alkyl group into 
these compounds, using sodium or potassium ethoxide and an alkyl 
iodide, met with failure. The same was the case when the 
methylated nitrile, XII, derived from j3-hydrindone, was used. 

Experimektal. 

The a-hydrindone required for these experiments was prepared 
from j8-phenylpropionic acid by a method essentially the same as 
that described by Kipping (T., 1894, 65, 680), but with the intro- 
duction of certain modifications which so improved the yield as to 
make this substance far more easily available than it has hitherto 
been. 

^-PTien'^lpropionyl Chloride . — It was found advantageous to use 
thionyl chloride in the preparation of this substance instead of 
phosphorus pentachloride . yS-Phenylpropionic acid (100 grams) 
was mixed with an equal weight of thionyl chloride in a flask fitted 
with an efficient condenser. The reaction was started by gentle 
heat and allowed to proceed for one and a-half to two hours, when 
the evolution of gas had ceased. The contents of the flask were' 
then transferred to a Claisen distilla'fcion flask and heated at 100°/ 
25 m m . until all the thionyl chloride had distilled over. The resi- 
due was then fractionated under 22*5 mm. pressure, and 110 grams 
boiling at 121 — 122° were collected. The theoretical yield is 112 
grams. 

a-Kyd/rindone . — Pure jS-phenylpropionyl chloride being thus 
available, it was found possible to carry out the internal con- 
densation, whereby hydrogen chloride is eliminated and a-hydr- 
indone produced, with much better results than Kipping was able 
to obtain with the indpure chloride at his disposal. Whilst he 
seldom obtained more than a 56 per yield, it was found that with 
the pure chloride a yield of 75 per cent, was always secured. The 


(XVI) was isolated by 


H 


OHg-CN 
(XVI.) 

member of the series of 
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reaction with the pure chloride is far more violent than with fciie 
impure product, and hence the mixture must be heated for a few 
minutes only. With this exception, the details given by Kipping 
were closely followed. 

0-Hydrindon'e. — The )S-hydrindone required for these experi- 
ments was prepared by the improved modification (P., 1911, 27, 
108) of the original process described by Moore and Thorpe (T., 
1908, 93 , 165), 


Condensation of a-IIydrindone with Ethyl Cyminacetate in the 
Presence of Secondary Bases: Ethyl Indenyl-Z-cyanoacetatc 
(XIII, p, 148). 

Since a-hydrindone readily dissolves in ethyl cyanoacetate, it is 
not necessary to use any -isolvent in this condensation. A solution 
of 19 grams of the ketone in 16 grams of the ester was treated 
with 6*5 grams of diethylamine and the mixture allowed to remain 
at 40° for twenty-four hours. At the end of that time, the tube, 
which contained a stiff paste of crystals of the condensation pro- 
duct, was cooled for an hour at 0°, and the crystals were drained 
on porous porcelain. The compound separates from alcohol in 
colourless, needle-shaped crystals melting at 104°; it is moderately 
soluble in dry ether and readily so in benzene, chloroform, or 
acetone. The yield represents about 55 per cent, of the theoretical, 
and is but little affected when piperidine is used in place of 
diethylamine : 

0-1031 gave 0-2805 COg and 0-0538 H^O. C = 74-20; H = 5-80. 

0-2492 „ 13*8 c.c. Ng at 19° and 742-6 mm. K = 6T9. 

^ 14 ^ 13 ^ 2 ^ requires C = 74*0; H = 5'7; ]Sr=6-2 per cent. 

The ester reacts with alcoholic sodium ethoxide, forming a 
sodium compound, from which the ester is regenerated by the 
action of water. There is no doubt but that this sodium com- 
pound contains the metal attached to the cyanoacetic residue, and 
that therefore the ester described above has the constitution 
assigned to it. When alcoholic sodium ethoxide was added to the 
ester, a deep crimson colour was invariably formed. This faded 
after a few seconds to a bright yellow, which persisted so long as 
the solution remained alkaline. 

Condensation of a-Hydrindone vnth Ethyl Cyanoacetate in the 
Presence of Alcoholic Sodium Ethoxide, 

The condensation with sodium ethoxide appears to be of a con- 
siderably more complex character than when secondary bases are 
used. Thus, when an alcoholic solution of a-hydrindone is added 
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to a hot suspension in alcohol of the sodium compound of ethyl 
cyanoacetate, there is formed a mixture of substances which may 
be precipitated by adding water. This mixture consists chiefly 
of two compounds, melting at 143° and 88 — 89° respectively, which 
may be separated and obtained in a state of purity by fractional 
crystallisation, first from alcohol and finally from a mixture of 
absolute alcohol and benzene. The former compound was identi- 
fied with anhydrobis-a-hydrindone (Found: C = 87-74; H = 5*70. 
Calc.: C=87*8; H=5*7 per cent.), which is recorded as melting 
at 142—143° (Kipping, T., 1894, 65, 495). 

Ethyl 2 : Z^-Di~indenyl-Z~cyanoacetatc, 



CH(CN)-C02Et 


The substance melting at 88 — 89° may be made to become the 
principal product if the order in which the condensing substances 
are mixed is reversed. 3*3 Grams of a-hydrindone were dissolved 
in a small quantity of hot alcohol, and a hot solution of 0*6 gram 
of sodium and 2*8 grams of ethyl cyanoacetate in 15 grams of 
alcohol was slowly added. A few minutes after the addition was 
complete, the solution was rapidly cooled and poured into water. 
Hydrochloric acid was then added, and the oily precipitate ex- 
tracted with ether, the extract washed with dilute sodium 
carbonate solution and with water, and then dried. The solid 
residue obtained on evaporation of the ether, when recrystallised 
from alcohol, weighed 0*8 gram: 

0*1545 gave 0*4576 CO^ and 0*0790 H 2 O. 0=80*78; H = 5*68. 

0*1818 „ 6*7 c.c. N 2 at 17° and 766*1 mm. N = 4*23. 

requires 0 = 80*9; H = 5*6; ]Sr = 4*l per cent. 

Ethyl 2\Z^-di-indenyl-Z-cyanoacetate separates from the usual 
solvents in pinkish-buff needles melting at 88 — 89°. It is oxidised 
instantly by cold alkaline permanganate. With alcoholic sodium 
ethoxide, it forms a yellow sodium compound, frond which the 
original ester can be regenerated. 

Hydrolysis of Ethyl Indenyl-Z-cydnoacetate : Indenyl-Z~cyanoacetic 
Acid (XT, p. 149). 

The hydrolysis of the ester melting at 104° is a matter of some 
difficulty, owing to the ease with which it undergoes deep-seated 
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decomposition with acids and alkalis. Thus, on boiling with acids 
(dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric), only a 6 per cent, yield of the 
acid is obtained. The acid can be produced in 36 per cent, yield 
by alkaline hydrolysis, but only by woi'king within very narrow 
limits. Four grams of the ester were treated with 8 c.c. of 47^- 
sodium hydroxide, and the mixture was heated as rapidly as 
possible to the boiling point and maintained there for twenty 
seconds with vigorous shaking. The oil dissolved, forming a clear 
red solution, which was kept boiling for thirty seconds longer and 
then rapidly cooled. The crystalline sodium salt which separated 
was collected, dissolved in water, and the solution, after passing 
through a wet filter, acidified with hydrochloric acid. The acid 
separated as a white precipitate, which crystallised from alcohol 
in small prisms melting and decomposing at about 200 *^, the melt- 
ing point depending on the rate of heating. The point of instant- 
aneous decomposition as measured by the Maquenne block is 237° 
The acid is sparingly soluble in water or dry ether : 

0T251 gave 0-3326 CO 3 and 0-0509 H 3 O. C = 72-51; H = 4-52. 

0-2164 13-8 c.c. at 19^^ and 765 mm. N = 7-24. 

C 52 H 9 O 2 N requires C = 72-4; H~4*5; N = 7*l per cent. 


Indenyl-Z-acetonitrile (XVI, p. 149). 

The pure, recrystallised acid (4*4 grams) was heated at 250° until 
the evolution of carbon dioxide had ceased. The dark-coloured 
oil which remained was then distilled under diminished pressure 
and the colourless distillate cooled in ice. The solid residue, which 
melted below tbe ordinary temperature, was recrystallised from 
light petroleum below 0 °, and obtained in long, colourless needles 
melting at 18°: 

0*0820 gave 0*2568 COg and 0*0426 H 3 O. C = 85-41; H= 5 - 77 . 

0*1430 „ 11*3 c.c. bfo at 19° and 761*2 mm. N = 9-06. 

CiiHjjN requires C = 85*2; H = 5-8; N = 9-0 per cent. 

The attempts which were made to alkylate this nitrile did not 
meet with any success, and we were quite unable to find tbe con- 
ditions by which the nitrile could be hydrolysed to the coi*respond- 
iiig acid. 

Alhylatton of Ethyl IndenyV-^-cyti'rioaoetate an<t the Eliininaiion 
of the Gai'hetlioxyZ Qrou'p: Ethyl a-IndcTiyl-Z-ct-cyauQ- 

propionate, 12 >C-CMe(CN)-COoFt. 

'^6^4 

In order to j^repare this substance, 12 grams of the ester melt- 
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ing at 104° were dissolved in tlie least possible quantity of alcohol 
at 70° and added to a solution of 1*2 grams of sodium in 16 grams 
of alcohol. Ten grams of methyl iodide were then added, and the 
mixture was heated until the yellow colour had entirely dis- 
appeared and the solution had become neutral, an operation which 
usually required ten minutes. The addition of water precipitated 
an oil which, when extracted by ether, yielded a solid residue after 
the solvent had been evaporated. The compound crystallises from 
a mixture of light petroleum and ether in large cubes melting at 
60°; it is readily soluble in the usual organic solvents, excepting 
light petroleum. The yield was 70 per cent, of the theoretical: 

0T418 gave 0*3900 CO 2 and 0*0816 ^ 2 ^* C = 74*96; jEI = 6‘39. 

0*2818 „ 14*4 c.c. N 2 at 19° and 783 mm. N = 5*92. 

C 15 H 15 O 2 N requires C = 74*7; H = 6*2; 3Sr = 5*S per cent. 

CH *CIT 

. a-lndenyl~2i-'pro'pio't^tT%l€i X ^ ^ ‘0*CHMe*0]!!7. 

Six grams of the carboxylic ester were dissolved in cold alcohol 
and an alcoholic solution containing 0*1 gram of sodium was added. 
The solution was kept at 30° for a short time, when the blue colour 
which had developed was discharged, and the liquid had a strong 
odour of ethyl carbonate. The liquid was poured through a filter, 
water was added, and the precipitate which was formed was induced 
to solidify by shaking. It was then collected, dried, and extracted 
with hot light petroleum, the nitrile being deposited from the 
solvent, on cooling, in long, colourless needles melting at 118°. It 
may also be recrystallised from dilute alcohol. The yield is 60 per 
cent, of the theoretical: 

0-1032 gave 0*3227 CO 2 and 0*0603 HgO. 0 = 85*28; H = 6*49. 

0*2118 „ 15*4 c.c. N 2 at 23° and 771 mm. N = 8*30. 

Cj 2 Hii]Sr requires 0 = 85*2; B[=6*5; hr = 8*3 per cent. 

The nitrile could not he hydrolysed, and all attempts to intro- 
duce another alkyl group into it were without success. 

Ethyl a-Indenyl-'^-a,-cyarho~n-hutyrate , 

OTT *0 FT 

>C*OEt(CN)-COoEt. 

This ester was prepared in the same way as the methyl derivative 
already described. It is a colourless oil which boils at 200°/ 
25 mm. : 

0*1304 gave 0*3604 COg and 0*0785 H 2 O. 0 = 75*38; H = 6*69. 

0*2363 „ 11*6 c.c. 1^2 at 22° and 768 mm. ]Sr = 5*62. 

Ci 6 Hi 702 br requires 0 = 76*3; H = 6*7; N = 5*5 per cent. 
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OH 'CH 

a-Inderml-^-tSi-hutyi'onitrile, i ® ^C*CHEt‘CN, 

This nitrile was produced from the carboxylic ester by the action 
of a small quantity of alcoholic sodium ethoxide under the same 
conditions as those which were described for the methyl derivative. 
The crude solid precipitated by water was extracted with hot 
alcohol, and the nitrile obtained from the alcoholic extract by the 
addition of water. Tt crystallises from light petroleum in long 
needles melting at 76^. The yield is 20 per cent, of the 
theoretical : 

0T306 gave 0-4067 CO^ and 0-0835 HgO. 0 = 84-93; H = 7-ll. 

0'1882 ,, 12*6 c.c. lSr2 at 23° and 771 mm. N = 7*64. 

CigHiglSr requires C = 85'2; H = 7*l; N = 7*7 per cent. 

Ethyl a-lndenyl-Z-Of-cyano-n-valeratc, 

CH *011 

>0-CPr“(0N)-C02Et. 

^6 4 

This ester was produced by the action of 7i-propyl iodide on the 
sodium compound of ethyl indenyhS-cyanoacetate in alcoholic 
solution. The reaction was complete after heating for forty-five 
minutes, and the product was then isolated in the usual way. Tlie 
ester is an oil which boils at 210°'/20 mm. : 

0-1259 gave 0-3602 CO^ and 0-0797 H^O. 0 = 75-86; PI = 7*03. 

0-2169 „ 10-0 c.c. Kg at 22° and 768 mm, N = 5-26. 

requires 0=75*8; H = 7-l; N = 5-2 per cent. 

CJI ‘CBT 

a-Indenyl-^-n-valeronitrilef I ^ ^^C'OHPr"*CN 

This compound was prepared in the same manner as the ethyl 
derivative, although in the present instance the reaction proceeded 
much less readily. It was isolated in the usual way and crystal- 
lised from light petroleum in colourless needles melting at 67°. 
ihe yield was only 10 per cent, of the theoretical: 

0*1028 gave 0*3210 COg and 0*0710 HgO. 0=85*16* H = 7-68. 

0-2018 „ 12-8 c.c. Ng at 23° and 768 mm. 17 = 7^-20 

O14H15N requires 0 = 86*3; H = 7*6; N = 7-l per cent. 

Ethyl ot-7 ndenyl-Z-a-cyanoi^ovalera t e 
OHo-OH^ 

7Aopropyl iodide was found to react with the sodium compound 
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of etliyl indenyl-S-cyanoacefcate in tlie same manner as 7t-propyl 
iodide, and tlie product was isolated in tlie same way. In this 
case, the ester was obtained as a colourless oil which boiled at 260^/ 
120 mm., and solidified in the receiver. The solid crystallised from 
light petroleum in colourless prisms melting at 72^. The yield 
represented 60 per cent, of the theoretical : 

0T115 gave 0*3105 CO^ and 0*0716 HgO. 0 = 75*95; H = 7*15. 

0*1859 „ 8*6 c.c. Ng at 22° and 768 mm. N' = 5*28. 

Ci7Hig02N requires 0 = 75*8; H = 7*l; N = 5*2 per cent. 

This ester was scarcely changed by alcoholic sodium ethoxide 
under the experimental conditions which caused the other esters 
to lose their carbethoxyl groups as ethyl carbonate. Most of the 
original ester and a small amount of insoluble matter were 
recovered. 


Ethyl a~Indenyl-Z-a-cyanoollylacetate, 

Allyl iodide reacted with the sodium compound of ethyl indenyl- 
,3-cyanoacebate in boiling alcoholic solution in the course of a few 
seconds. The product was isolated in the usual way and crystal- 
lised from light petroleum containing a little dry ether in nearly 
cubical crystals melting at 65°. The yield was 65 per cent, of the 
th eoretical : 

0*1240 gave 0*3484 CO^ and 0*0715 HgO. 0 = 76*63; H = 6-41. 

0*2954 „ 13*6 c,c. Ng at 19° and 764 mm. N = 5*31: 

CirHiyOgN requires 0 = 76*4; H = 6*4; N = 5*2 per cent. 


OH •CTT 

a-Indenyl-Z-allylacetmitnle, ^ ® >0*CH(C]Sr)-CH2-CHj,:0H„. 

6 4 

The action of a -^ace of alcoholic sodium ethoxide on the ester 
caused the carbethoxyl group to be eliminated, and gave a yield 
of 40 per cent, of the corresponding nitrile, the same conditions 
being employed as those described in th© former experiments. The 
nitrile crystallises from light petroleum in colourless needles melt- 
ing at 108°: 

0*1064 gave 0*3366 COg and 0*0647 H 2 O. C=86-28; H = 6*75. 

0*2732 „ 17-6 c.c. Ng at 23° and 768 mm. N=7*31. 

requires C = 86*2; H=6*7; N = 7*l per cent. 
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Ethyl a-Indenyl-Z-a-cyan^oi^ohexoate, 

CHj-CH^ .0-C(CH-CHMe2)(ON)-CO2Bt. 

This ester was prepared in the usual manner from ^sobutyl iodide 
and ethyl indenyl-3-cyanoacetate. It distilled at 260°/40 mm. as 
a pale yellow oil : 

0T956 gave 0'5481 CO2 and 0*1290 HgO. C = 76*43 5 H — 7'33. 

0*2600 „ 11*6 c.c. N2 at 22° and 761 mm. N = 5*07. 

CJ3H2162N requires 0 = 76*3; H = 7*4; N = 4’9 per cent. 

Like the isopropyl derivative/ this ester did not lose its carh- 
ethoxyl group by treatment with cold sodium ethoxide. After 
being submitted to the same experimental conditions as the other 
esters, the recovered material gave, on analysis, 0 = 76*89, H = 7*56, 
K = 5*13, indicating that it was practically unchanged. (The 
de-carbethoxylated compound, Ci5Hi7N, requires 0=85*3; H = 8*l; 
N = 6‘6 per cent.) 

Ethyl a.''Indenyl-Z’'a-cyanoi^oheptoate, 

OTT •OTI 

_ >C- C(OHj- CHj- CHMej) (ON) • CO^Et. 

When prepared from the ester melting at 104°, and isoamyl 
iodide, and isolated in the usual way, this ester distilled at 270°/ 
34 mm. as an almost colourless oil: 

0*1680 gave 0*4749 CO2 and 0*1173 H^O. 0=77*08; H = 7*76. 

0*2127 „ 9*0 C.C. Na at 22° and 766 mm. N = 4*80. 

OigHasOaN requires 0 = 76*8; H = 7*7; N = 4*7 per cent. 

The carbethoxyl group could not be eliminated under the 
customary experimental conditions. The material recovered from 
the solution of sodium ethoxide gave, on analysis, 0 = 77*31, 
H = 7*92, !N' = 4*95, indicating that it consisted of the unchanged 
compound (OigHigN, the carbethoxyl-free compound, requires 
0 = 85*3, H = 8*5, ]Sr = 6*2 per cent.). 

Condensatiorb of ^-Hydrindone with Ethyl Gyanoacetate in the 
Presence of Secondary Bases. 

When a mixture of j3-hydrindone and ethyl cyanoacetate is 
treated with a secondary base such as piperidine or diethylamine, 
there is generally formed a mixture of two crystalline compounds 
melting at 116° and 176° respectively. The latter contained no 
nitrogen and gave, on analysis, 0 = 87*62, H = 5*81 (C18H14O 

requires 0=87*8; H = 5*7 per cent.). It is therefore probably 
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identical with. anh-ydrobis-^S-liydrindone, the melting point of which 
is given as approximately 170° (Heusler and Schieffer, Ber., 1899, 
32 , 32). The amount of bis-compound formed varies very much 
with the conditions, and unless the condensation is kept well under 
control it may become the sole product. 

Ethyl Inden,yl-2-cyanoacetate (XIV, p. 148). 

By exercising care, it was found possible to obtain a solid pro- 
duct containing as much as 65 per cent, of ethyl indenyl-2-cyano- 
acetate and 35 per cent, of anhydrobis-; 8 -hydrindone. Ten grams 
of y 8 -hydrindone were dissolved in 9 grams of ethyl cyanoacetate, 
and the solution was cooled below 18° while 30 drops of diethyl- 
amine were added. After the additio<n of each drop, the solution 
was immediately shaken and well cooled in running water. After 
completing the addition of the base, the tube containing the mix- 
ture was immersed in cold water for thirty minutes, when it was 
withdrawn and allowed to remain at the ordinary temperature for 
forty-eight hours. At the end of that time the stiff paste of 
crystals which filled the tube was spread on porous porcelain and 
allowed to remain until colourless. The crude solid mixture of 
condensation products, which usually weighed about 13 grams, was 
rubbed to a fine powder under a little dry ether and roughly 
separated by extracting with four times its weight of boiling 
95 per cent, alcohol, the bulk of the bis-compound being left un- 
dissolved. The crude ester deposited by the filtrate melted between 
90° and 110°. It was finely powdered and stirred into an excess 
of 4iV-sodium hydroxide at 30°, the whole diluted with an equal 
bulk of water, quickly filtered, and treated with aqueous sodium 
hydrogen carbonate in excess. The precipitated ester was caused 
to solidify by shaking, and then collected and triturated with 
water. After draining and recrystallising from alcohol, it was 
obtained in long, colourless needles melting at 116° ; 

0*1261 gave 0*3417 COg and 0*0646 HgO. C = 73-91; H = 5-70. 

0*1834 „ 9*7 c.c. Ng at 16° and 772*5 mm. hJ' = 6*25. 

C 14 H 13 O 2 N' requires 0 = 74*0; E[ = 5*7; N = 6*2 per cent. 

The compound is very readily soluble in hot alcohol, but spar- 
ingly so in cold. It is also very readily soluble in cold benzene, 
chloroform, or acetone, and sparingly so in ether or light 
petroleum. It tends to form coloured products when its alkaline 
solution is exposed to the air, and the yield obtained by the sodium 
hydroxide separation therefore depends greatly on the speed 
with which the operations are carried out. 

The separation was also effected by means of a long series of frac- 

VOL. GXYI. 
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tional crystallisations from alcohol. The ester obtained by both 
methods proved to he the same substance, showing' that the form- 
ation of a sodium salt had not involved any isomeric change, and 
that the compound must therefore have the structure assigned to it. 

The ester is readily soluble in 4iV~sodium hydroxide, and is not 
reprecdpitated when a large bulk of water is added. It is insoluble, 
however, in sodium carbonate, and is therefore precipitated from 
the hydroxide solution by carbon dioxide or a bicarbonate. During 
the precipitation by either of these reagents or by an acid, a 
transient, red colour always appeared. A similar transient colour 
was invariably observed when an alcoholic solution of the ester was 
treated with aqueous or alcoholic potassium hydroxide or alcoholic 
sodium ethoxide. 

Sodium Derivative . — One gram of the ester was dissolved in 
twice the theoretical quantity of 4iy-sodium hydroxide at 50°. On 
cooling, a colourless, crystalline sodium derivative separated out. 
The alkaline liquid was poured off from the crystals, which were 
then washed with ice-water and dried in a vacuum over phosphoric 
oxide : 

0-3002 gave 0-0860 Na 2 S 04 . Na = 9*28. 

Ci 4 Hi 203 NNa requires ]N'a = 9-24 per cent. 

When kept in a closed space, the sodium compound slowly decom- 
poses, acquiring a green colour, but if spread in a thin layer over 
a large area in a dry atmosphere it can be kept for several weeks. 
Although the compound itself is colourless, its solution in water 
is orange. This solution on acidification becomes deep red for a 
few moments, the colour quickly fading as the free ester separates 
out. 


M ethylation of JSthyl Indenyl-2-cya'rhoacetate and the Elimination 
of the Garhethoxyl Grou^ : Ethyl Orlndenyh^-a-cyano- 

propioiutte, CMe (CN) • COjBt. 

The methylation of ethyl indenyl-2-cyanoacetate was accom- 
plished both by the action of methyl iodide on the dry sodi'um 
compound suspended in alcohol and by the more usual process of 
treating the free ester with alcoholic sodium ethoxide and methyl 
iodide. The ester was precipitated with water and extracted, with 
ether. After washing the extract with water and drying, the ether 
was evaporated and the residual oil crystallised from light 
petroleum containing a trace of ether. The ester separated in 
dense, colourless prisms melting at 56°. The yield was about 
70 per cent, of the theoretical: 
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Q*1035 gave 0*2837 CO^ and 0*0580 HgO. C = 74*23; H==6*22. 

0*1653 „ 8*4 c.c. 1^2 at 18^ and 779 mm. 1T = 5*90. 

CisHigOglSr requires C=74*7; H = 6*2; N = 5*8 per cent. 

ccrl nderi/yl-^-'pro'piw%atey Cg'Br 4 <^^^^^C • OHMe • ON . 

The elimination of the carbethoxyl group of ethyl indenyl-2- 
cyanopropionate was found to proceed with great ease in the 
presence of a small quantity of sodium ethoxide.* Thus with one- 
twentieth of a molecular proportion of sodium at 15°, the reaction 
was complete in about three minutes. On adding water, the nitrile 
separated out. After allowing the suspension to remain for 
twenty-four hours, it was filtered, and the solid dried and recrystal- 
lised from light petroleum, from which it separated in long, colour- 
less needles melting at 92° : 

0*1011 gave 0*3167 CO 2 and 0*0591 HgO. 0=85*43; H = 6*49. 

0*1179 „ 8*5 c.c. ]Sr 2 at 20° and 764 mm. N = 8*22. 

requires 0 = 85*2; H = 6*5; ]Sr=8*3 per cent. 

The yield was practically quantitative. 

All attempts to hydrolyse this nitrile resulted in deep-seated 
decompositions taking place, and we were unable to isolate the 
corresponding acid. Several attempts also were made to introduce 
another methyl group into the molecule, but without success. 

Impebiaii CoiiLeqe op Soibnob aub Teohn'ology, 

South Kensustoton, December Qth^ 1918 .] 


XVII . — The Preparation of MonometKylamine from 
' Ch loropicrin . 

By Percjsy Paraday Frankland, Frederick Chadeenger, and 
Noel Albert Nicholes. 

The iDroducts of the reduction of chloropicrin seem to vary with 
the nature of the reducing agent. With stannous chloride and 
hydrochloric acid, cyanogen chloride is produced (Raschig, Ber., 
1885, 18 , 3326). The occasional formation of traces of ammonia 
was noticed by this chemist, but as a rule, after removing the tin 
by means of hydrogen sulphide, the product was found to be free 
from ammonium chloride and the hydrochlorides of hydroxylamine 
and methylamine. Iron filings and acetic acid (G-eisse, Annaten, 
1859, 109 , 282) or tin and hydrochloric acid (Wallach, 1877, 

184 , 51) give rise to monomethylamine, 

CCls-NOg 4- 12H= CHs-NHa-i- 3HC1 -h 2I£^0. 
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Since cMoropicrin may easily be obtained in large quantities, it 
appeared desirable more closely to investigate its reduction, owing 
to tbe importance of monometbylamine in synthetic organic 
chemistry. It would be inferred from Geisse's paper that the base 
he obtained was free from ammonia, whilst ^/V^allach states that his 
product was comparatively very pure and the yield good. 

By employing fine iron filings and hydrochloric acid, we have 
found that the composition of the reduction product depends on 
the conditions of the experiment. The use of iron and hydro- 
chloric acid in the theoretical quantities (six atomic proportions of 
iron and nine molecular proportions of acid to one of chloropicrin) 
in such a way as to prevent the formation of ferrous or ferric 
hydroxides gave a product rich in ammonium chloride. If chloro- 
picrin is shaken with iron filings and water, the mixtiu-e becomes 
extremely hot and a vigorous reaction sets in, which, however, 
gradually slackens if no acid is added. By adopting the method 
employed in the reduction of aromatic nitro- compounds or of 
nitromethan© and nitroethane (Krause, Ohem . Zeit., 1916, 40 , 
810), the reaction proceeds satisfactorily in the presence of only 
about one-fortieth of the theoretical amount of hydrochloric acid, 
and a practically theoretical yield of methylamine hydrochloride 
is obtained. This usually contains about 4 per cent, of ammonium 
chloride, but in some of our experiments the quantity of this 
impurity has been still further reduced. The best results have 
been obtained by slowly adding the chloropicrin to a well-stirred 
mixture of iron filings and acidified water. The gradual addition 
of iron filings to a mixture of acidified water and chloropicrin did 
not seem to be very satisfactory, so far as could be seen from the 
few experiments made in this direction. Some reductions carried 
out by gradually adding chloropicrin to boiling alkaline fen'ous 
hydroxide failed to confirm the results of Geisse (loc. who 

states that by this method no ammonia is produced. We obtained 
a product containing about 20 per cent, of ammonium chloride. 

The details of a typical large-scale experiment may be briefly 
outlined. Bive hundred grams of fine iron filings were gradually 
shaken- into a large earthenware jar containing 2500 c.c. of water 
and 60 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloiic acid. In this way, the 
filings were thoroughly moistened and the tendency to clog’ging 
was diminished. The jar was fitted with a stirrer and placed in 
a little cold water; 250 grams of chloropicrin were then gradually 
added in the course of one-and-a-quarter hours. Too rapid addi- 
tion of the chloropicrin caused the mixture to froth over. Owing 
to the large amount of hydrated oxide of iron produced, the 
stirring was as efficient as possible; otherwise chloropicrin escaped 
reaction through being enclosed in masses of iron filings or oxide. 
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Til© temperature rose considerably, and was maintained at about 
50°, wben the odour of cbloropicrin was found to bav© disappeared 
after about three hours. The mixture was then gradually added 
to a boiling solution of sodium hydroxide contained in a large iron 
can, into which steam was blown. The methylamine was absorbed 
in hydrochloric acid, the solution evaporated, and the i^esidue dried 
at 110° until constant weight was attained. The crude, dry 
hydrochloride was obtained in this way in a yield of 95 '5 per cent., 
and contained 53-1 per cent, of chlorine, corresponding with an 
ammonium chloride content of only 3-5 per cent. 

That ammonium chloride is actually produced during the reduc- 
tion of chloropicrin was shown by treating cold concentrated 
aqueous solutions of the crude hydrochlorides with gaseous 
hydrogen chloride. The' precipitated solid was collected, carefully 
freed from adhering hydrochloric acid, and analysed, when it was 
found to he almost pure ammonium chloride. The analyses of the 
crude methylamine hydrochloride were checked in some instances 
by an estimation of the platinum in the platinichloride. The 
hydrochlorides were evaporated with an excess oi chloroplatinic 
acid solution, and the dry residue was extracted with absolute 
alcohol, whereby only platinum tetrachloride is removed. The 
possibility of a partial separation of the platinichlorides of the two 
bases would thus appear to be excluded. 


Summary of Results. 

Section A . — In the following experiments, the quantity of acid 
was very small, and the amount of iron theoretically required for 
the liberation of 12 atomic proportions of hydrogen (supposing 
sufficient acid had been present) was employed. The temperature 
was usually allowed to rise to about 50 — 70°. 


Experiment. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

Chloropicrin, grams 

500 

250 

250 

26 

25 

25 

Iron, grams 

1000 

500 

600 

50 

50 

50 

Water, c.c 

3500 

2500 

2500 

200 

200 

200 

Hydrochloric acid, c.c. 
Crude hydrochloride, 

100 

60 

60 

12 

32 . 

10 

grams 

190 

98 

94 

9*5 

10*0 

9*5 

Theoretical weight, 







grams 

Cl in crude hydro- 

206 

102*5 

102*5 

10*2 

10*2 

10*2 

chloride 

Hence percentage 

53-3 

63*1 

53*6 

52*9 

62*8 

63*1 

NH 4 CI 

Pt in crude platini- 

5-0 

3 5 

7*0 

2*0 

1*5 

3*5 

chloride 

41-63 

41*43 

_ — 

— 

— 

41*33 

Hence percentage 







NH 4 CI 

6*5 

2*75 

— 

— 

— 

1*10 


NH^Cl reqmres Cl = 66‘5. (]SnB[ 4 ) 2 PtCle reqmres Pt= 43*96. 
CHa-NHad requires 01 = 52-6. (CHg'!NrH 3 ) 3 ptCl€ requires Pt=41‘36 per cent. 
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Section B . — ^In tlie experiments described in tbis section, tbe 
quantity of acid employed was much larger (up to 9 molecular 
proportions, not including tbe three formed during the reduction), 
and the iron as in A. The chloropicrin and the acid were both 
added gradually to the iron filings. The percentage of ammonium 
chloride is seen to have increased considerably. 


Experiment. 

Chloropicrin, grams 

Iron, grams 

Water, c-c 

Hydrochloric acid, o.c 

Yield of dry hydrochloride, grams 

Theoretical weight, grams 

Cl in crude hydrochloride 

Hence percentage NH4CI 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

25 

26 

50 

50 

50 

100 

100 

60 

100 

200 

150 

300 

9 

6*5 

^ 6*0 

10*2 

10*2 

20*5 

68*0 

60*9 

60*6 

40*0 

60*0 

60*0 


Section C . — In these experiments, the chloropicrin was gradu- 
ally added to a boiling alkaline ferrous sulphate solution. A con- 
siderable amount of ammonia was formed. 

Experiment /, — Chloropicrin, 25 grams; ferrous sulphate, 550 
grams; sodium hydroxide, 300 grams; water, 1800 c.c. 

Dry hydrochloride, 7 grams. Theory, ,10*2. 

Analysis in samples of about 0*2 and 0*1 gram: Cl = 56*0, 55*2. 
Mean = 55 ‘6, whence NH4C1 = 22 per cent. 

ExperimeTH 11 . — Quantities as in above. 

Dry hydrochloride, 9 grams. 

Analyses in samples of about 0*5 gram: Cl = 54*8, 54*8, 54*6. 
Mean = 54*7, whence ^[£[401 = 15 per cent. 


Interaction of Methylamine and \ \‘l\^-Trin/itrohenzene. 

With 1:2: 4 -trinitrobenzene, the alcoholic solution of the base 
gave an almost immediate deposit consisting of yellow needles melt- 
ing at 175—176'^, and at 176^ after one crystallisation. The 
formation of 2 : 4-dinitromethylaniline (m. p. 176 — 177^) by this 
method does not seem to have been described. 

The UxiviRsiTY, 

BlRMUsrOHAM. 


\Ecceived"Janmiry’jl<dthy 1919 .] 
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XVIII , — The Alkaloids of Holarrliena congolensis^ 

Stapf. 

By Prank Lee Pyman. 

Frere Just. Gillet, S.J., a missionary in the Belgian Congo, 
reported some years ago that, on chewing the leaves of Holarrhena 
congolensis, Stapf, a local ansesthetic effect was produced on the 
mucous membrane of the mouth. This led the author to examine 
the alkaloids of the plant in 1913, when a new base, termed 
holarrherdney C 24 H 3 gON 2 , was isolated, together with the alkaloid 
conessine, which has been obtained previously by several authors 
from other species of Holarrhena. The physiological action of 
conessine and holarrhenine was studied by J. H. Burn {J . 
Pharmacol., 1915, 6, 305), who found that whilst they had a local 
ansesthetic action, this property was of no practical value, since 
they produced local necrosis when injected subcutaneously. 

Since it is improbable that the author will continue this investi- 
gation, it is desired to put on record the properties of holarrhenine 
and also the results of a few experiments on conessine carried out 
at that time. These are for the most part in agreement with the 
recent work of Giemsa and Halberkann {Arch. Fharm., 1918, 256, 
201), and confirm the formula C' 24 H 4 oN 2 supported by these authors, 
not that. — CggHggNa — put forward by Ulrici {Arch. Pharm., 1918, 
256, 57). Giemsa and Halberkann’s view, that conessine contains 
two dialkylamino-groups, is not shared by the present author, who 
found conessine to contain only three alkyl groups (no doubt methyl 
groups) attached to the nitrogen atom. Moreover, Polstorff and 
Schirmer {Ber., 1886, 19, 84) showed that conessine dimetho- 
hydroxide yields, on heating, a. crystalline base, together with 
“ammonia'' (doubtless trimethylamine) . It is therefore probable 
that conessine contains an iY-methyl group forming a link in a 
heterocyclic ring, to which a side-chain bearing a dimethylamino- 
group is attached. Holarrhenine resembles conessine in containing 
three iY-alkyl groups. It yields a rtvoruoacetyl derivative, 
C 2 eH 4 o 02 lSr 2 , which is diacidic, whence it follows that holarrhenine 
contains a hydroxyl group. 

E XPERI MEN TAL. 

Isolation of the Alkaloids. 

Twenty-nine kilograms of the bark of the trunk of Holarrhena 
congolensis, Stapf, were percolated with very dilute hydrochloric 
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cicici. Til© lic^uor was mad.© alksilin© witli ammonia, and ©xtracted 
with chloroform. Aft©r distillation of th© solvent, the dark, 
viscous residue was extracted first with light petroleum and then 
with ether. Th© light petroleum extract was shaken with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, the base regenerated with sodium carbonate, and 
extracted with light petroleum. Th© extract was distilled, and the 
residue dissolved in a solution of 0*7 part of hydrated oxalic acid 
in 4 parts (by weight) of alcohol. On keeping, a colourless, crystal- 
hn© hydrogen oxalate (m. p. 249°) separated in a yield amounting 
to 0'9 per cent, of the bark. Th© oxalate was dissolved in water, 
the base regenerated by sodium carbonate, and extracted with 
light petroleum. After distilling the extract, the residue was dis- 
solved in a little acetone and kept, when conessine separated in 
colourless plates, amounting to 0*25 per cent, of the bark. A 
further quantity was obtained by working up the mother liquor. 

Th© ethereal extract of the total alkaloids was extracted with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and this was basified with ammonia and 
extracted first with light petroleum and then with ether. The 
light petroleum extract was worked up as before for conessine. 
The ethereal extract was concentrated and left for some time, when 
a small quantity of holarrhenin© crystallised out. 

Oo'ivessine, 

The base employed in this investigation was purified by crystal- 
lisation from acetone, which is particularly suitable for the purpose, 
as G-iemsa and Halberkann have remarked. The base is only 
sparingly soluble in cold acetone, but dissolves in boiling acetone 
to th© extent of approximately 10 per cent. On cooling, it 
separates in large, colourless plates, which apparently contain 
acetone of crystallisation, for they efifioresc© quickly in the air, 
becoming free from solvent. The base melted at 125° (corr.). 

Found: C = 81-0, 80-7; H=ll-3, 11'4; h5' = 7-9; Me(attached to 
]Sr)=12-5, 13-0. 

C 24 H 4 ohr 2 requires C=80-8; PI = 11-3; Me(attached to N) = 

12*6 per cent. 

The molecular weight was determined by the cryoscopic method 
in benzene: 

0'2330 in 29*92 benzene gave A;5— —0*108°. M.W.==361. 

0*4442 „ 29*92 „ Ajf ==- 0*213°. M.W.=:349. 

^24^140^2 ^requires M.W.^ 356*5. 

Th© specific rotatory power of the base was deteimined in chloro- 
form solution: 

ajj-0-28°; c = 7-268j 1 = 2 dom.; [a]p-l-90°. 
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Tile specific rotatory power of a specimen of the liydrobromide 
(containing 2 '4 per cent, of water) was determined in aqueous 
solution : 

c = 3*858; ^ = 2 dcm. ; for tlie anhydrous salt. 

Oonessine hydrogen oxalate forms prisms readily soluble in hot, 
but rather sparingly so in cold, water, and sparingly soluble in 
alcohol. It melts and decomposes at 280^ (corr.), and is 
anhydrous. 

Found: C = 62-5; H = 8'l. 

(536-5) requires C— 62-6; H = 8’3 per cent. 


Hoiarrhenine, C24HgsON2. 

The crude base was first purified by crystallisation from ethyl 
acetate, when it melted at 190^, and then converted into the ’hydro- 
bromide. This salt was crystallised from water and washed with 
acetone. It was then reconverted into the base, and this was 
recrystallised from ethyl acetate, when it separated in silky needles 
which melted at 197 — 198^ (corr.). It suffers no loss at lOO'^. It 
is insoluble in water, readily soluble in alcohol or chloroform, but 
sparingly so in cold ethyl acetate, acetone, or ether. 

Found: C = 77-5, 77*6, 77*3; H = 10-2, 10*3, 10-7; N'=:7-7; 

Me(attaohed to IST) — 11*1, 12*2. 

C24H38ON2 (370-4) requires C' = 77-8; H = 10-3j 1ST = 7*6; 

Me (attached to N) = 12‘2 per cent. 

The specific rotatory power was determined in chloroform 
solution : 

aj5-0-75'^; c=5-248; ? = 2 dcm. ; [a]i,-7*l°. 

The hydrohroTYiide crystallises from water in flat needles, which 
melt at 265 — 268^ (corr.) after drying. It is readily soluble in 
hot, somewhat sparingly so in cold, water. The air-dried salt con- 
tains 3H2O (Found: H2O = 9*0. Calc.: HgO — 9"2 per cent.). 

Found, in salt dried at 100*^, 0 = 54*4; H = 8’2; Br = 29*8. 

C24H3sON2,2HBr (532*3) requires C = 54*l ; H = 7-6; Br = 30-0 

per cent. 

The specific rotatory power was determined in aqueous solution ; 

a33-|-l*02^; c = 4'630; Z = 2 dcm.; 11*0° or -{-12*1'^ for the 

anhydrous salt. 

AcetylholarrheiiirbCj prepared by the action of acetic anhydride 
and anhydrous sodium acetate on hoiarrhenine, crystallises from 
acetone in large, colourless, oblong plates which melt at 180^ (corr.)- 

^ VOL. OXV« I 
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It is insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in cold alcobol, acetone, 
or etber, but readily so in cbloroform. 

I^ound: C = 75*7 ; H = 9*9 ; N= 6*8. 

Equivalent to HCl, using methyl-orange = 202. 

C2^H4o02lS3’2 (412*6) requires C = 75*7; 11 = 9*8; N = 6*8 per cent. 

The WelIiOomb CHEMiOAii Wohks, 

• Dahtfobd, Kent, [iJece^Ved, February 4th, 1919.] 


XIX. — Meta-suhstituted Aromatic Selenium 
Compounds. 

By Frank Lee Pyman. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Charles Walker, of Glasgow, attempts 
were made, in 1913, to form the selenium analogue of arsanilic acid, 
namely, p-aminophenylselenio acid, NH 2 -C 6 H 4 *Se 03 H, in order to 
determine its physiological action. Whilst aniline sulphate and 
arsenate readily yield sulphanilic acid and arsanilic acid, 
respectively, at an elevated temperature, no similar compound 
could be obtained from aniline selenate. It was found, however, 
that phenylselenious acid gave on nitration a rdtrophemylselenious 
add, which is shown to be the meta-compound in the manner 
described below. On reducing this compound with sodium 
hydrogen sulphite, di-m.-mtroFhenyl diselenide resulted, and gave 
di-TCL-aminophenyl diselenide on further reduction with sodium 
sulphide. Di-m-aminophenyl diselenide gave on acetylation <^^-m- 
acetylctminophev/yl diselenide, from which ixi-acetyla^ninophenyl- 
selenious acid was obtained by oxidation with nitric acid. From 
this, the salts of ’nx-acetylaminophenylselenic acid were obtained on 
oxidation with potassium permanganate, whilst on attempting to 
liberate the free acid, hydrolysis took place with the formation of 
:m.-aminophenylselemc acid : 

NOa-CoHi-SeOaH — > (N-02-CeH4-Se)2 — > (NH2-C„H4-Se)2 
(NHAc-CgH4-Se)2 — ^ NHAc-C6H4-SeOaH — ^ 

NHAc-C8H4*Se03K — > NH2-C6H4-SeOsH. 

When these results were first communicated to the Society (P., 
1914, 30 , 302), the orientation of the nitro-group in nitrophenyl- 
selenious acid had not been determined, and in the discussion on 
the paper. Dr. Tuck suggested that the constitution of this acid 
might be settled by preparing the three isomerides by the .action 
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of the nitrobenzenediazonium chlorides on potassium selenocyanate 
and suitable after-treatment. This method had already been 
applied by Bauer (Ber., 1913, 46 , 92) to the preparation of o-nitro- 
phenyl selenocyanate, and by Morgan and Elliot (P., 1914, 30 , 
248) to the preparation of p-chlorophenyl selenocyanate and their 
derivatives. 

At the author’s request, Mr. H. King has now kindly prepared 
??z-nitrophenyl selenocyanate, from which he has obtained, on re- 
ductiQU with tin and hydrochloric acid, <ii-??z-aminaphenyi 
diselenide, identical with the product resulting from the reduction 
of nitrophenylselenious aci^, thereby proving the constitution of 
the compounds described above. 


ExPEK, IMENTAL. 

Bhenylselenio'us Acid, PhSe02l'I. 

The preparation of this acid and its nitrate have been described 
by Stoeoker and Krafft {Ber.y 1906, 39, 2197). Biphenyl diselenide 
(1 part by weight) was dissolved in concentrated nitric acid (40 
parts by weight) and heated. On cooling, the well-crystallised 
nitrate of phenylselenious acid separated. In order to liberate 
the free acid, the nitrate was dissolved in ammonia and mixed 
with silver nitrate, when silver phenylselenite was precipitated, and 
gave the free acid when decomposed with the equivalent quantity 
of hydrochloric acid. 

Doughty {Amer. Chem. /., 1909, 41 , 326) subsequently obtained 
this acid by the action of hydrochloric acid on phenylselenio acid 
resulting from the interaction of selenic acid and benzene. He 
was unable to confirm the previous author’s statement that the 
acid crystallised with 2 H 2 O, finding it to be anhydrous. 

Eor the purpose of the present investigation, considerable quanti- 
ties of this acid were required, and a modification of Stoecker and 
Krafft’s process was adopted. Instead of employing pure diphenyl 
diselenide, the mixture of this substance with selenophenol, 
obtained by the action of selenium on magnesium phenyl bromide 
(Taboury, Bull. Sac. chim., 1903, [iii], 29 , 761), was used. On 
treating this with 4 c.c. — ^instead of 30 c.c. — of nitric acid for each 
gram, phenylselenious acid nitrate was readily prepared in 
quantity. When mixed with sufficient ammonia to neutralise the 
nitric acid, it gave free phenylselenious acid, which was found to 
be practically anhydrous, in agreement with Doughty’s observation. 

To a solution of magnesium phenyl bromide in dry ether, pre- 
l^ared from 24 grams of magnesium and 157 grams of bromo- 

I 2 
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benzene, 79 grams of selenium were added gradually, and tbe mix- 
ture was boiled for half an hour. The product was decomposed 
with ice and dilute hydrochloric acid, well shaken, and the ethereal 
layer removed, the aqueous layer being extracted with ether twice 
again. The ethereal extracts were combined, dried with calcium 
chloride, and the solvent was removed on the water-bath. The 
resulting oil (about 130 grams) - was then allowed to' flow drop by- 
drop into concentrated nitric acid (D 1'4), of which 4 c.c. were 
employed for each gram of the oil. The nitric acid solution was 
then digested for an hour on the water-bath and kept, when crude 
phenylselenious acid nitrate separated in hard crystals. This was 
collected on asbestos, dissolved in water, and the solution filtered 
from insoluble matter. The solution was then extracted with ether 
to remove further impurities, and evaporated to a syrup. On 
cooling, this set to a chalky mass of the nearly pure nitrate, which, 
after thorough drying in the air, amounted to about 110 grams. 
The yield is thus 44 per cent, of the theoretical. 

Tor the preparation of the free acid, 10 grams of the nitrate 
were dissolved in 20 c.c. of water, and 6 c.c. of 10 per cent, 
aqueous ammonium hydroxide added. On stirring, phenylselenious 
acid separated in sandy, yellow grains, which were purified by- 
crystallisation from water. 6*5 Orams of the pure acid were 
isolated without carrying out the separation to an end, whilst 
7 6 grams are required theoretically. Thenylselenious acid, pre- 
pared in this way, melted at 124 — 125^^ (corr.) after drying at 100°. 
The air-dried acid was practically anhydrous. (Found, loss at 
100° = 0-4; C = 37-6; H = 3*3. C 6 H 5 -SeQ 2 H requires C“38‘0; 
H = 3*2 per cent.) 

Sodium 'phenyUelenite crystallises from water in colourless plates 
containing 2 H 2 O. It is readily soluble in water. 

Found, loss at 100°, 14-6. 

C6H5-Se02Na,2H20 (247-2) requires H20 = 14-6 per cent. ' 

Found, in anhydrous salt, Se = 37-9, 37-5.-^ 

CgHg-SeOgNa requires Se = 37*5 per cent. 


Salts of Phenylselenic Acid. 


Stoecker^ and Krafit {loc. cit.) prepared phenylselenic acid by 
the oxidation of diphenyl diselenide with moist chlorine, Doughty 
by the method given above {loc. cit.). The potassium salt can be 
obtained conveniently by oxidising phenylselenious acid with 


estimation of selenium in the compounds described in this paper 
£renchs s method {Arch. Pharm., 1902, 240 , 656) was employed. 
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potassium permanganate, removing manganese dioxide, and 
evaporating to low bulk, wlien it crystallises from tb© solution. 

Potassium ‘phenylselenate forms colourless, prismatic needles 
which, after being dried in the air, sinter from about 50^ and melt 
from 65^^ to 90® in the water of crystallisation. It is readily soluble 
in cold, and very readily so in hot, water. 

Found, loss in a vacuum over H2SO4 and then at 100®, 12* 7. 

CgH5*Se03K,2H20 (279*4) requires H20 = 12-9 per cent. 

Found, in anhydrous salt, Se = 32*2. 

C0H5*SeO3K requires Se = 32'6 per cent. 

Sodium plienylselenate was prepared from the barium salt, which 
has been described by Doughty (loc. cit.), by double decomposition 
with sodium sulphate. It crystallises from water in long, clear, 
oblong plates which contain ^HgO, and is readily soluble in cold, 
very readily so in hot water. 

Found, in air-dried salt: loss at 120® = 24*2; S©=26‘5. 
OQH.r/Se03Na,4HoO (299'2) reqixmes 1100 = 24*1; S© = 26'5 per cent. 


Tci’-Nitroiylienylselenious Acid, NO3*C'0H4‘SeO2H. 

Phenylselenious acid did not yield a iiitro-derivative when treated 
with a mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids at 100®. When 
subjected to the action of a large excess of fuming nitric acid at 
150® for one hour, it gave a 20 per cent, yield of w-nitrophenyl- 
selenious acid. The best method for the preparation of this acid, 
however, was fotund in the action of nascent nitric acid generated 
from potassium nitrate. 

Thirty grams of phenylselenious acid nitrate were dissolved in 
30 c.c. of sulphuric acid, and the solution was cooled with running 
water. Twelve grams of finely powdered potassium nitrate were 
then stirred into the solution, which was similarly cooled. The 
mixture was heated for two hours in the steam-bath, and poured 
into 600 c.c. of water. After keeping for several hours, the 
separated crystals were collected. They amounted to 17*4 to 18*7 
grams of an almost pur© product melting at 155® or slightly lower. 

jxi-Nitrophenylselenious acid crystallises from water in yellow, 
prismatic needles, which melt at 156 — 157® (corr.) after drying at 
100®. It is fairly readily soluble in boiling water, sparingly so in 
cold. 

Found, loss at 100® = 0*4; in dried substance, C=30*8; H = 2'2. 

CeH504NSe (234*2) requires C=30*8; H = 2*2 per cent. 
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'm-Niiro'p7ieitylselenic A cid, SeO^^IT . 

TMrty-fiv© grams of ?n-nitroplienylselenious acid were dissolved 
in 600 c.c. of boiling water to whicli 20 c.c. of 10 per cent, aqneons 
potassium hydroxide had been added, and mixed with a solution 
of 16 grams of potassium permanganate in 200 c.c. of hot water, 
further small quantities of permanganate were then added until 
the red colour no longer quicMy vanished- The manganese dioxide 
was removed by filtration, and the solution evaporated to low biilk 
and cooled, when potassium ?w-nitrophenylselenat© crystallised out. 
After purification by recrystallisation from water, 34 grams were 
obtained. 

Potasskim^ m-'nitro'plienylselenate forms hard, yellow rosettes of 
flat needles. It is anhydrous, and is readily soluble in hot, but 
somewhat sparingly so in cold, water. It explodes violently at 
about 330° (corr.). 

Tound: S© = 27T. 

CoH^OglSrKSe (288*3) requires Se”27‘5 per cent. 

Baniim. m-nitrophenyUelenate was prepared from the potassium- 
salt by double decomposition with the calculated quantity of 
barium chloride. It forms colourless leaflets which are fairly 
readily soluble in hot, but sparingly so in cold, water. It contains 
2H2O, which are lost at 120°, but not at 110°. 

Found, in air-dried salt, loss at 120° = 5* 6. Ba = 20‘2. 

Ci2H80iohroBaSe2,2H20 (671*9) requires H20 = 5‘4 _; Ba — 20*5 
per cent. 

m-Niiraphenylsele7iac acid was prepared from the barium salt 
by the addition of the calculated quantity of sulphuric acid, 
removal of barium sulphate, and evaporation to a syrup, when it 
crystallised, on keeping, in colourless plates containing 2II2O. The 
air-dried acid melts below 100°, but after drying first in a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid, then at 100°, it is rendered anhydrous and 
then melts at 146° (corr.). 

Found, loss at 100° = 12*8. 

CcH505NSe,2H20 (286-3) requires 1120 = 12*7 per cent. 

0*2379,. dried at 100°, required 18*95 c.c. of A/20-NaOH for 
neutralisation, whence equivalent = 251. 

CgHgOglSrSe requires M.'W. =250-3. 


I>i-m~nitTophe7iyl Diselenide, (N02*CGH4'Se)o. 

Twenty-four grams of m-nitrophenylselenious acid were dissolved 
in 250 c.c. of boiling water, and a saturated solution of sodium 
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hydrogen sulphite was added so long as a turbidity was produced. 
After cooling and stirring, the oil which had separated became 
crystalline, and was collected and washed with water. The 
theoretical yield — 20 ’5 grams — ^was obtained, and the product 
melted at 79^. After crystallisation from ether, this compound 
formed yellow spears which melted at 83^ (corr.). 

Found: 0 = 35*6; H = 2*2. 

012113041^2862 (402*5) requires 0 = 35*8; H = 2*0 per cent. 

It is insoluble in water, moderately readily soluble in cold alcohol 
or ether, fairly readily so in hot alcohol, and easily so in hot ether. 


Di-xm-aminophen^yl Diselenide, (NH2*OeH4*Se)2. 

Fifty grams of di-m-nitrophenyl diselenide were added to a solu- 
tion of 300 grams of commercial hydrated sodium sulphide in 
500 o.c. of 10 per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide previously 
heated to about 60^, and the mixture was boiled for one hour 
under a reflux condenser. One litre of boiling water was then 
added, and an excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid. After 
digestion for two hours on the steam-bath, the separated sulphur 
was removed by filtration. The filtrate was cooled, basified with 
sodium carbonate, and extracted with ether. The ethereal solu- 
tion was dried with anhydrous potassium carbonate and distilled. 
The residue was mixed with an excess of 10 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid, when 39*7 grams of di-m-aminophenyl diselenide dihydro- 
chloride separated in sandy crystals. 

Di-m.-aminoyhenyl diselenide dihydrocliloride crystallises from 
dilute hydrochloric acid in yellow grains formed of small needles. 
It melts and decomposes at 291 — 292° (corr.). It is readily soluble 
in hot, but sparingly so in cold, dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Found, loss at 100° = 1*1; in dried salt, C'=35*3; B[ = 3*5; 

Se = 37*5; 01 = 16*8. 

Ci2Hi2Fr2Se2,2HCl (415*4) requires C = 34*7; H = 3*4; Se = 38*l; 

01=17*1 per cent. 


Di-Tcx-acetylaminoyhenyl Diselenide, (C'H3*CO*lsrB[*CgH4*Se)2. 

25*2 G-rams of di-m-aminophenyl diselenide dihydrochloride were 
converted into the base, and this was treated with 25 c.o. of acetic 
anhydride. The clear liquid quickly began to crystallise, and soon 
set to a yellow, chalky mass, which was washed well with ethe^and 
dried iii the air. 19*6 Grams of di-m-acetylaminophenyl diselenide 
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melting at 180° were thus ohtainedj the yield amounting to 76 per 
cent, of the theoretical. 

For the preparation of this substance, the previous isolation of 
di-m-aminophenyl diselenide as the dihydrochloride is unnecessary; 
thus 91 grams of di-m-nitrophenyl diselenide were reduced by the 
method given previously, and the ethereal residue of crude di-m- 
aminophenyl diselenide was mixed with 50 c.c. of acetic anhydride 
and treated as above. The resulting di-m-acetylaminophenyl 
diselenide melted at 179° and amounted to 76 grams, that is, 79 per 
cent, of the theoretical. 

Di-'m-aaetylamino^henyl diselenide crystallises from glacial acetic 
acid in rosettes of short, yellow needles which melt at 185 — 186° 
(corr.). It is anhydrous, and is insoluble in hot or cold water, 
almost insoluble in hot or cold ether, readily soluble in hot alcohol 
or glacial acetic acid, but sparingly so in these solvents when cold. 

Found: C = 45‘0; H = 4*0. 

CicH^cOgNaSeo (426*6) requires C = 45*0; H = 3*8 per cent. 


Formation of Di-Xi\~amino phenyl Diselenide hy the Itednction of 
m-Nitrophenyl Selenocyan-ate. 


m-Nitro aniline (6*9 grams) was diazotised in dilute hydrochloric 
acid solution at 0°, and, after filtering from 1 gram of diazoamino- 
compound, the acidity of the solution to Congo paper was removed 
by the addition of 10 grams of sodium acetate crystals. Potassium 
selenocyanate (7*2 grams) dissolved in a little water was added 
slowly with stirring. There was a brisk evolution of nitrogen 
accompanied by the separation of a red oil. On washing with 
water, the latter gradually solidified, and was dissolved in ether 
to free it from selenium powder (0*6 gram). The ethereal solution 
was concentrated, again filtered from a small quantity of a viscous 
red oil, and finally evaporated to a syrup, which crystallised on 
stirring. The product consisted of transparent crystals embedded 
in a small quantity of a deep red gum. The yield of crude 
m-nitrophenyl selenocyanate was 7*2 grams, or 73 per cent of 
theory. 


crude product (3-4 grains) was dissolved in hot alcohol 
(50^ c c.) and reduced by boiling for one hour with tin (S'S eramsl 
and hydrochloric acid (46 c.c. ; 32 per cent.). On concentation 
under dmunished pressure, the hot solution deposited an orange- 
yellow, granular, crystalline stannichloride (6-8 grams). 

One gram of the atanuichloride was dissolved in water, and the 
, in removed as sulphide. The solution, on concentration, gave two 
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successive separations of crystalline di-m-aminophenyl diselenide 
dihydrochloride, 0*2 gram and 0*25 gram, each melting at 
278 — 280° (uncorr.). (Found: Cl = 17*0. Calc.: Cl — 17‘1 per 
cent.) Di-m-aminophenyl diselenide dihydrochloride, obtained by 
the reduction of di-m-nitrophenyl diselenide, melted at the same 
temperature as did a mixture of the two. Moreover, both form a 
sparingly soluble, primrose-yellow stannochloride crystallising in 
microscopic needles, and a stannichloride which tends to separate 
as an oil from cold solutions, but in granular crystals from hot 
solutions. 

Acetylation of the di-m-aminophenyl diselenide, prepared from 
m-nitrophenyl selenocyanate, gave di-m-acetylaminophenyl di- 
selenide in short needles which melted at 183 — 185° (uncorr.), the 
acetyl derivative of the reduction product of di-m-nitrophenyl 
diselenide melting at the same temperature, whilst a mixture of 
the two showed no depression of the melting point. 


ra-Acetylaminophenylselemous Acid, CHg*C0*NH*C(jB[4*Se02H. 

Ten grams of di-m-acetylaminophenyl diselenide were added with 
stirring in quantities of about 1 gram to 40 c.c. of nitric acid 
(D 1*4) kept at —6° to —3°. At first, the diselenide dissolved, 
giving a clear solution, but the separation of white crystals soon 
commenced, and increased on the further addition of this substance. 
The crystals were collected on asbestos, washed with concentrated 
nitric acid, and drained on porous porcelain. This substance 
melted at 146°, and was the nitrate of m-acetylaminophenylselenious 
acid. After grinding it with water, filtering, and washing with 
water, crude m-acetylaminophenylselenious acid, melting at 201°, 
remained undissolved. The product at this stage still contained 
nitric acid, and a portion, on boiling with water with the view of 
recrystallising it, readily oxidised. The whole was therefore dis- 
solved in an excess of hot dilute ammonia (200 c.c.), treated with 
animal charcoal, filtered, and acidified with glacial acetic acid. On 
keeping, 7/z-acetylaminophenylselenious acid crystallised in fine, 
colourless needles, which were collected, washed well with water, 
and dried in the air. The yield amounted to 8 '5 grams of the pure 
acid. 

jn.-Acetylamin\o'2^7ienylsele'iiious acid crystallises from boiling* 
water in short, slender, colourless needles, which begin to' turn 
brown at about 200° and melt and decompose at 209° ‘(corr.). It 
is sparingly soluble in hot, very sparingly so in cold, water. 

Found: 0 = 39*5, 39*5; H = 3*7, 3*8. 

CsHgOsNSe (246*3) requires 0 = 39*0 j H = 3*7 per cent. 
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Sodium rn-n.r.p.tyln/m.iunjthpAvylseZetiite crystallises from water in 
microscopic needles. After drying in the air, this salt contains 
7HoO, of which 4 are lost at 100° and the remainder at 120°. It 
is fairly readily soluble in cold and easily so in hot water. 

Found: loss at 100°= 18*2; loss at 120°' = 32 *2. 
CgHsO^NNaSeJH^O (394*4) requires 4H20 = 18*3; 7H2O=32-0 

per cent- 


Salts of m-Acetylaminophe7vylselenic Acid, 
CH 3 *C 0 -NH*C 6 H 4 -Se 03 H. 

Fifty-five grams of m-acetylaminophenylselenious acid were dis- 
solved in 70 c.c. of 10 per cent, ammonia and a litre of hot water, 
and mixed with a hot aqueous solution of 26 grams of potassium 
permanganate. After digestion for a few minutes on the water- 
bath, the slight excess of permanganate was reduced by means of 
alcohol. The solution was boiled, filtered from manganese hydr- 
oxide, and 28*5 grams of barium nitrate were dissolved in it. On 
evaporating to a small volume and keeping, barium m-acetylamino- 
phenylselenate crystallised out. After recrystallisation from water, 
48 grams of the pure salt were obtained. A considerable further 
quantity was subsequently isolated from the mother liquors. 

Barium m-acetylaminophenylselenate crystallises from water in 
hard, colourless, flat needles containing 4HoO. It is fairly readily 
soluble in cold, very readily sO' in hot, water. 

Found: loss at 120° = 10*1. 

Oi6Hi0O8]Sr2BaSe2,4H2O (732*0) requires H20 = 9*8 per cent. 

Found, in dried salt, Ba = 20*8. 

0161116081^2^^^^2 requires Ba=20‘8 per cent. 

Sodium Tn.-acetylaminopheivylselenate was prepared froni the 
barium salt by double decomposition with sodium sulphate. It 
crystallises from water in colourless, woolly needles, and from 
alcohol in prismatic needles, in both cases without solvent of 
crystallisation. It is very readily soluble in water, sparingly so in 
cold alcohol, but fairly readily so in hot alcohol. 

Found: Se = 27'9. 

(284*2) requires Se = 27*9 per cent. 


Tn-Amiuophenylselenic Acid^ NHa-CgH^-SeOgH. 

Forty-five grams of barium m-acetylaminophenylselenate were 
dissolved in 500 c.c. of boiling water, and sufficient sulphuric acid 
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was added exactly to remove the barium. The solution was then 
boiled, filtered from barium sulphate, and evaporated to a small 
volume under diminished pressure, when 13 grams of 77i>amino- 
phenylselenic acid crystallised from the solution. 

' vci-Aminopheriylselenic acid crystallises from water in colourless 
needles which contain 2H2O, and, after drying at 100°, melts and 
decomposes at 229° (corr.). It is readily soluble in hot, sparingly 
so in cold, water. 

Found, in air-dried substance, loss at 100°— 11 ’4. 

C6H703lsrSe,lJH20 requires H2O = 10*9 per cent. 

Found, in dried substance, C = 32*7; H = 3‘3. 

C6H70gISrSe (220‘3) requires C = 32*7; H = 3'2 per cent. 

Sodium To-aminophenylselenate crystallises from water in plates, 
which are readily soluble in cold water. 

Found, in air-dried salt, loss at 120°= 19*9. 

CgH603NNaS6,3JH20 requires H2O=20*6 per cent. 

Found, in dried salt, Se = 33'0. 

CgHgOsNNaSe (242’2) requires Se = 32‘7 per cent. 

The Wellcome Chemloal Wobks, 

Darteobd, Kent. {Beceived, February 4dh, 1919.] 


XX . — The m-Butylarylamines, Part III, Constitu- 
tion of the Nitro-derivatives of u-Putyl--^-toluidine, 

By Joseph Reilly and Wilfred John Hickinbottom. 

In Part II. of this series (T., 1918, 113, 985), the preparation of 
2- and 3-nitro-n-butyl~p-toluidines was described, and in the pre- 
sent paper an account is given of the products of reduction of these 
nitro-compounds, the study of which has shown that the constitu- 
tions previously assigned to them are correct. 

The 3-nitro-derivative, on reduction, furnishes 3 : 4,-tolyleneA-^- 
n-hutyldiamine (I), which is a readily oxidisable oil, and the corre- 
sponding 3-nitroacetyl derivative gives 2 '.^-dimethyl-l-n-btityl- 
beuziminazole (II), which is also obtained by the action of heat on 
A-acetyl-Z : 4:~tolyleneA~'^-n-'butyldiamine (III). 


NH-C,Hg 

N(O^H,)-CMe 

K 


u 



CHs 

OH, 

CH« 

(I.) 

(H.) 
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I* 
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The constitution of 3 ; 5-dmitro-?i-butyl-27-toluidine is proved by 
the fact that on hydrolysis with sodium hydroxide it yields M-butyl- 
amine and 3 : 5-dinitrO"_27-cresol. 

■ By the action of acids or direct sunlight on 3 : S-dinitro-^p-tolyl- 
jz.-butyl-nitro- or -nitroso-amine, the dinitro-amine is regenerated, 
and the nitroamine is similarly decomposed on boiling it with ethyl 
or ^-butyl alcohols. When the nitroamine is hydrolysed by 
sulphuric acid or sodium hydroxide, nitrous acid is formed. 


E XPER I MEN T AL. 

2 lAi-Tolylene-Az-’N-ri-hutyldiamiive^ CH3 

2-Nitro-?2-hutyl-23-toluidine (3 grams) was mixed with 10 c.c. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and 40 c.c. of water, and zinc dust 
(4 grams) gradually added. Excess of zinc was removed from the 
colourless solution, and the amine was isolated by the addition of 
sodium hydroxide solution, followed by extraction with ether. It 
formed a pale brown powder, which was purified by solution in dry 
ether and precipitation with light petroleum. A white, floccu- 
lent mass was obtained which, on drying, could easily be powdered. 
By spontaneous evaporation of the ethereal solution, it was obtained 
in colourless needles melting at 53°: 

0*0956 gave 12*9 c.c. IST^ at 19*2° and 750 mm. N= 15*56.'^ 
requires lSr = 15’72 per cent. 

2 : 4,-Tolylen-e-^-l:^-rL-hutylcUamin<e is soluble in most of the 
common organic solvents, sparingly so in water, and very sparingly 
so in light petroleum. With ferric chloride solution, it gives a 
very faint brown coloration, which, however, is not very character- 
istic. It gives no characteristic colour with nitrous acid or 
potassium ferrocyanide. The hyd/i^o chloride is very readily soluble 
in water. 

^-Acetyl Derivative . — Tin foil was added to 2-nitroaceto'-7^-butyl- 
;p-toluidide (1 mol.) suspended in concentrated hydrochloric acid 
(6 mols.) until reduction was complete. The solution was filtered, 
diluted with water, and the tin removed by means of hydrogen 
sulphide. The filtrate was rendered alkaline and the amine 
isolated, as a brown oil, by extraction with ether. It solidified to 
a mass of brown crystals, which on crystallisation from a mixture 

* In the nitrogen, estimations recorded in this paper, the gas was collected 
over 40 per cent, potassium hydroxide solution. A correction has been 
introduced for the vapour tension of the potassium hydroxide solution. 
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of ether and light petroleum was obtained in white crystals melt- 
ing at 98 — 99®: 

0*0723 gave 8*1 c.c. 1^2 at 20® and 749 mm. N = 12*87. 

C13H20ON2 requires N== 12*72 per cent. 

The compound dissolves in ether and many of the other organic 
solvents, but is insoluble in light petroleu^n. The diazo-compound 
gives with )8-naphthol a brownish-red azo'-dye, which dissolves in 
sulphuric acid with the development of a deep purple-red colora- 
tion, changing to pale brown on dilution. The picrate of the base 
crystallises from alcohol in groups of yellow needles melting at 
185®. 


3 : A.-Tolylene-^i-l^-n-hutyldiamine. 

The reduction of S-nitro-j^-butyl-^J-toluidine in the way described 
for the 2-nitro-cO'mpound, yields the corresponding diamine as an 
oil, which is white when first precipitated, but rapidly acquires a 
deep blue colour and ultimately becomes almost black : 

0*1211 gave 16*2 c.c. at 22® and 764 mm. N = 15*57. 

CiiHigNg requires N = 15*72 per cent. 

The compound is readily miscible with most of the ordinary 
organic solvents. The hydrochloride was obtained by passing a 
stream of dry hydrogen chloride into a solution of the base in dry 
xylene. The bulk of the xylene was decanted, ‘and the rest 
removed by washing with light petroleum. After being dried at 
100®, the salt formed a white powder. It is extremely deliquescent 
and very readily soluble in water: 

0*0552 gave 0*0625 AgCl. Cl = 28-0. 

^ii^i 8^2 j 2HC1 requires 01 = 28*2 per cent. 

The aqueous solution is very readily oxidised. One drop of 
ferric chloride solution produces an intense blood-red or deep brown 
colour. A dilute solution of chromic acid or a very dilute neutral 
solution of potassium dichromate produces a brownish-black or 
black solution, depending on the concentration of the oxidising 
agent. An aqueous solution of bleaching powder yields a deep 
blue solution. Nitrous acid in dilute solution gives a dirty purple 
coloration, whilst concentrated nitric acid also gives a purple 
coloration. 

The 3 : k-diacetyl derivative was prepared by warming the base 
with acetic anhydride. A dark-coloured oil was obtained, which 
slowly solidified to a mass of dark brown crystals. By repeated 
crystallisation from a mixture of light petroleum and acetone, or 
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from liot dilute aqueous alcoliol, it was obtained in white crystals 
melting at 130'^: 

0*0754 gave 7*1 c.c. at 25^ and 748 mm. N = 10*62. 

C 15 H 22 O 2 N 2 requires ]Sr = 10*69 per cent. 

The compound is moderately soluble in hot, but sparingly so in 
cold water. 


4:-A cetyl-^ : ^-tolylene-AAA-XL-'butyldiamine (III). 

3-Nitroaceto-n-butyl-p-toluidide (4 grams) was dissolved in 
50 c.c. of aqueous alcohol* (70 per cent.) containing iron filings 
(10 grams), and to the mixture, warmed to 30°, glacial acetic acid 
was slowly added, the temperature being kept at 30°. After an 
hour, the mixture was heated on the water-bath, the unchanged 
iron removed by filtration, washed with warm dilute acetic acid, 
and the filtrate rendered alkaline and heated at 80° for several 
hours. The base was extracted with ether and purified by re- 
crystallisation from a mixture of equal parts of dry ether and 
light petroleum, when it was obtained in short, colourless needles 
melting at 102° : 

0*0702 gave 8*0 c.c. N 2 at 21° and 738 mm. N = 12*85. 

Ci 8 H 2 oOhr 2 requires N = 12*72 per cent. 

The compound is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, or 
carbon tetrachloride, but very sparingly so in light petroleum. 
The diazo-compound gives a red azo-dye with )8-naphthol. On 
heating the base in a flask fitted with a short air condenser at 
200° in an oil-bath, globules of water were observed in the con- 
denser. After heating for four to five hours, the dark, viscous 
residue was distilled over a free flame, when a pale yellow oil was 
obtained which did not solidify at 0°, and was not a primary amine. 
From its method of ■ formation, it is probably 1 '."^-dimethylA-n- 
hibtylbenziminazole (II). The same compound was produced by 
the vigorous reduction of 3-nitroaceto-?2^-butyl-;p^toluidide in acid 
solution. 

The uitro-compound (5 grams) was dissolved in a mixture of 
glacial acetic acid (25 grams), concentrated hydrochloric acid 
(10 grams), and water (15 c.c.). Zinc dust (20 grams) was added, 
and the solution became very warm. After the reaction had 
moderated and more zinc dust had been added, the solution .was 
heated on the sand-bath for one or two hours. After removal of 
the excess of zinc, the solution was rendered alkaline with potassium 
hydroxide solution, and the precipitated oil extracted with ether., 
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On distillation, it was obtained as a very viscous, pal© yellow oil 
boiling at 335— 338"^ : 

0-0746 gave 0-2115 COg and 0*0606 Usp. 0=77-34; H = 9-09. 

0'0794 „ 9-9 c.c. Ng at 23*1‘=’ and 736 mm. N = 13*92. 

CigHisNa requires C= 77-18;. 11 = 8-97; N = 13-85 per cent. 

2 : 5-Dimetbyl-l-;i-butylbenziininazol© is miscible with, ether or 
alcohol. When exposed in an open dish to a moist atmosphere, it 
readily absorbs water and oxygen, gradually becoming darker. By 
the action of an aqueous-alcoholic solution of picric acid on the 
alcoholic solution of the anhydro-base, the 'picrate was precipitated; 
this crystallised from acetone in short, yellow needles or prisms 
melting at 209° : 

0-0756 gave 10*7 c.c. Na at 21° and 749 mm. ]Sr = 16*20. 

requires 17 = 16-24 per cent. 

It is practically insoluble in water, ether, or alcohol- 


Actioiv of Alkalis on Z ib-Dirdtrom-hutyl-p-toluidine. 

The dinitro-compound (1 gram) was heated under reflux with a 
solution of 5 grams of potassium hydroxide in 40 c.c. of water for 
six to eight hours. The colour of the solution changed rapidly 
through brownish-red to very dark red or almost black. On dis- 
tillation into dilute hydrochloric acid, 72.-butylamin© hydrochloride 
was obtained. The alkaline residue in the flask, after being cooled 
and Altered, was acidifled with dilute sulphuric acid, and from the 
ethereal extract a solid crystallising in yellow needles (m. p. 82°) 
was obtained, which proved tO' be 3 : 5-dinitro-;p-cresol. 


Action of Acids on Z ib-Dinitro^'p-tolylr-n-hutyl-nitroamin-e and 
-nitrosoamine . 

3 : 5“Dinitro-y^-tolyl-?z-butylnitroamine (0*5 gram) was dissolved 
in 2 C.C. of concentrated sulphuric acid (97 per cent.), the solution 
being kept cool by immersion in ice-cold water. The nitroamin© 
dissolved slowly with the production of a deep reddish-purple 
colour, which changed Anally to yellow. After half an hour, the 
mixture was poured on ice, when a yellow solid was obtained, 
which proved to be the corresponding nitrosoamine. Nitrous acid 
was also found to be present. In another experiment, 50 c.c. of 
slightly warmed sulphuric acid (90 per cent.) were added to the 
nitroamin© (0*5 gram). There was a faint odour of nitrous acid, 
and the colour changes were the same as those described above. 
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After remaining for twenty days, exposed for part of the time to 
sunlight, the colour had changed to deep red. On pouring into 
water and extracting with ether, 3 : 5-dmitro-?i-butyl-;^-toluidine 
was obtained as the chief product. Further, the nitroamine (0*5 
gram) was heated under reflux with a mixture of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid (20 c.c.) and ?^-butyl alcohol (60 c.c.) for eight 
hours. The colour of the mixture gradually became darker until 
it was finally a deep red. After removal of the alcohol, a red sub- 
stance melting indefinitely at 65 — 80° was obtained. The melting 
point was raised to 86 — 88° by treatment with amyl nitrite in the 
presence of hydrochloric acid, the colour also' becoming considerably 
paler. 

On warming the nitroamine with an aqueous solution of per- 
chloric acid and allowing the mixture to remain for twelve hours, 
a slight darkening occurred. The action of glacial phosphoric acid 
in the cold produced practically no' colour change after a week. 

3 : 5-Dinitro'_2^-tolyl-'?^-butylnitrosoamine, by the action of hydro- 
chloric acid containing some aniline hydrochloride, yields the corre- 
sponding amine in almost quantitative yield and in a pure condi- 
tion (compare Pinnow, Ber.^ 1897, 30, 838). The nitrosoamine 
(2 ’4 grams) was heated under reflux for eight hours with alcoholic 
hydrogen chloride (50 c.c.) containing aniline hydrochloride 

(1 gram). On evaporating the alcohol, 2*1^ grams of 3 : 5-dinitro- 
^butyl-^toluidine, identified by the mixed melting-point method, 
were obtained. When the aniline hydrochloride was omitted, the 
reaction followed a similar course, but required a longer time for 
completion. 


Action of Alkalis on ^ :b-DiniU'o-'g-tolyl~VL-htctyl-7iitroamine and 
-nitrosoamine . 

Alcoholic potassium hydroxide reacts with alcoholic solutions of 
the nitroamine and nitrosoamine with the production of a dark 
purple colour, which gradually deepens in intensity. In aqueous 
solution, the reaction takes place much more slowly. 3 : 5-I)initro- 
2?-tolyl-?2-butylnitroamine (1 mol.) was heated under reflux with a 
large excess of a 10 per cent, aqueous solution of sodium hydroxide 
(15 mols.). The nitroamine was slowly attacked, yielding a purple 
solution which gradually became almost black, when the reaction 
was considered to be complete. On distillation, ?^-butylamine was 
obtained. The alkaline residue in the flask, which contained 
sodium nitrite, was diluted, and, after filtei’ing, rendered acid in 
the presence of carbamide to remove nitrous acid- On extraction 
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with ether, a pale brown oil was obtained, which solidified to a 
yellow, crystalline solid. After several crystallisations from 
aqueous alcohol, this melted at 82°, and was shown to be 3 : 5-di- 
nitro-_^-cresoL 

When either the nitroamine or the nitrosoamine - was heated 
with two or three times its weight of phenol at 180°, and the pro- 
duct treated with very dilute ice-cold sodium hydroxide solution, 
followed by extraction with ether, 3 : 5-dinitro-^2<-butyl-^toluidine 
was obtained in good yield, and the same result was obtained by 
heating the nitroamine or nitrosoamine with a large excess of 
^^-butyl alcohol or ethyl alcohol for several hours in diffused light. 

Both the nitroamine and nitrosoamine were finely powdered and 
exposed in glass and quartz vessels to direct sunlight. After on© 
hour, the nitrosoamine had deepened considerably in colour, and 
the melting point was depressed. The nitroamine, on the other 
hand, changed colour only slowly, but there was sufficient action 
in both cases after one month’s exposure to detect the presence of 
3 : 5-dinitro-?2^butyl-j27-toluidine. In some of the reactions where 
the decomposition was not complete, the melting point alone was 
not a sufficient guide to determine the composition of the product. 
The colour affords an indication of the production of the parent 
amine, and this was confirmed by the evidence obtained by the 
action of amyl nitrite and of nitric acid. In the decomposition of 
the nitrosoamine or of the nitroamine, the production of the parent 
amine was assumed to have occurred when the action of amyl 
nitrite or nitrous acid in the presence of hydrochloric acid or acetic 
acid effected a considerable loss of colour, and when the melting 
point was altered. The action of fuming nitric acid in giving a 
product identical with the original nitroamine showed that the 
butyl group had not been removed and that only the nitroso-group 
linked to the aminic nitrogen atom had been affected. 

[Received, January \Qth, 1919.] 
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XXI . — Studies in Catalysis. Part X. The Applicability 
of the Radiation Hypothesis to Heterogeneous 
Reactions. 

By William Cudmore McCullagh Le'vvis. 

In the previous papers of this series, the radiation hypothesis has 
been applied exclusively to reactions in homogeneous systems. A 
mode of applying the hypothesis to reactions in heterogeneous 
systems, including heterogeneous catalysis, having suggested itself 
to the author more than two years ago, it may not be out of place 
to indicate it briefly here. 

In attempting to elucidate the mechanism of any chemical or 
physical process, two complementary methods gf treatment may be 
employed. In the first, the process is considered from the point 
of view of the material or molecular changes involved ; in the 
second, from the point of view of the concomitant or precedent 
energy exchanges. The radiation hypothesis belongs to the second 
method of treatment. The two methods are not distinct in the 
sense that the results obtained in one often furnish a clue to the 
solution of a difficulty met with in the other. It is necessary, 
however, to possess, in the first place, some information regarding 
the most probable material mechanism of the process considered 
before introducing considerations based on the energy exchanges 
involved. In the case of heterogeneous reactions and catalysis, 
Langmuir^s theory of the spatial distribution of molecules and 
atoms at the interface between two phases will be adopted as a 
basis for the material changes occurring, the energy changes being 
then dealt with from the point of view of the radiation hypothesis. 

Langmuir’s theory (compare J. Am.er, Ghem, Soc., 1916, 38, 
2221) is essentially an extension of the work of the Braggs on 
crystal structure. 

The surface of a solid is regarded as a checker-board on which 
atoms or molecules of gases may be condensed by being united to 
certain atoms in the surface itself. This adsorption effect is 
ascribed directly to valency, in some cases the surface being almost 
entirely covered or saturated, in others only a small fraction of 
the surface being thus occupied. According to Langmuir, this 
surface layer does not consist of several layers of molecules or atoms 
in which the density varies continuously. Instead, the change 
from solid to homogeneous gas is abrupt. This is based on the 
idea that it is only a layer one molecule or atom . in thickness 
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wliich would be beld sufficiently firmly to the surface, especially at 
the moderately high temperatures at which heterogeneous reactions 
proceed in general with measurable velocity. Langmuir’s experi- 
mental results support this view in many cases. When a gas 
molecule strikes a surface, it is in general condensed. The rate 
at which it evaporates depends on the chemical or specific nature 
vof the molecule and of the layer of atoms in the surface of the 
solid. Thus nitrogen, in which the atoms are already very com- 
pletely saturated, possesses only a feeble external field of force, 
and in the molecular form, therefore, will be only slightly adsorbed. 

Langmuir has found that hydrogen in the atomic form, pro- 
duced by heating a wire in dry hydrogen at very low pressures, has 
a remarkable tendency to be adsorbed, this being regarded as due 
to the unsaturated affinity of the hydrogen atom. Langmuir has 
calculated that in this case the adsorbed layer of gas is just one 
atom in thickness. Oxygen is likewise easily adsorbed by metallic 
(tungsten) filaments. This adsorbed layer is exceedingly stable, 
and is evidently distinct from the formation of the compound 
WO3, which volatilises easily in comparison. On Langmuir’s view, 
the oxygen is retained on the surface in the atomic form. A mole- 
cule or atom which is strongly adsorbed is capable of displacing 
one which is feebly adsorbed. Hence addition of a. strongly 
adsorbed gas — which in certain cases may be the resultant of the 
reaction — may cover the surface of a solid more or less completely, 
the surface being thereby “ poisoned ” with respect to a reaction 
in which the reactants are only feebly adsorbed. Langmuir has 
given several instances of such effects. The essential point for our 
present purpose is the dissociation, partial or complete, which many 
substances ’undergo into the atomic state on being condensed on 
surfaces, the cause of such dissociation being the localised valencies 
or lines of force which hold the atoms of the condensed substance 
to certain' atoms of the surface of the solid.* 

So much for the nature of the material changes involved. We 
have now to see how far the radiation hypothesis may assist in 
extending this view of the mechanism of the process.- 

In general, •the velocity constants of heterogeneous reactions are 
characterised by possessing smaller temperature coefficients than 
those which are possessed by reactions in homogeneous systems. 
This means, on the basis of the considerations developed in earlier 
papers, that the critical increment in the heterogeneous process is 

* The catalytic effect of traces of moisture in the activation of molecules 
and atoms, and therefore possibly of surfaces, is not considered in the present 
paper. The facts hitherto recorded point to the conclusion that water is 
effective where ions are required to enable the reaction to proceed. 
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less than it would be for the same process occurring in the homo- 
geneous system. This, in fact, appears to be the basis of the 
accelerating or catalytic effect of a given surface as viewed from 
the energy required to effect the chemical change. 

It has already been shown that the reactivity of a substance 
depends on the magnitude of its critical increment, that is, the 
amount of energy which must be added per molecule or per gram- 
molecule, in excess of the average energy content, in order to bring 
the molecule into the active state. 

The higher the critical increment, the smaller is the reactivity 
or rate of reaction of the substance. This increment is taken 
account of by the exponential term which appears in the velocity 
expression developed in previous papers. The term referred to is 
where E is the critical increment per gram-molecule, R the 
gas constant per gram-molecule, and T the absolute temperature. 
It is this quantity that governs the magnitude of the temperature 
coefficient of a reaction, and, as is evident, the greater the value 
of E the greater is. the temperature coefficient. 

Let us suppose that a given reaction occurs in a homogeneous 
system, the sum of the critical increments of the reactants being 
El, whilst the sum of the critical increments for the same reaction 
when a heterogeneous catalyst is present is E^- Then Ei'^E^, 
The ratio of the velocity constant in the presence of the catalyst 
to that when the catalyst is absent is given essentially by the ratio 
Q-E^(RTj^-jExiRT QY This is, ill general, a large posi- 

tive quantity; it may be referred to as the catalytic factor. Let 
us suppose that the process considered involves the dissociation of 
a gaseous molecule. If this occurs in the homogeneous phase, the 
critical increment is large, of the order of 50,000 to 100,000 calories 
per gram-molecule. This energy has to be supplied by absorption 
of the radiation present in the system, and the greater the amount 
of energy required the higher must be the temperature in order 
that a sufficient number of quanta of high frequency may be avail- 
able. If, on the other hand, a catalyst is present which is capable 
of condensing, or adsorbing the gas in the atomic form, then the 
energy required is essentially that of sublimation or de-sorption of 
the atomic resultants from the surface diminished by the energy 
of adsorption or condensation of the molecular reactant. Such 
effects are in general small, of the order 5000 to 10,000 calories per 
gram-molecule. Hence in this case the catalytic factor would be 
6(50,000— 5000) /leT^ which for the temperature ^Z^^IOOG® would corre- 
spond with or lO^o approximately. It is evident that the 

effect which we have been considering is of very great magnitude, 
and to this extent is in agreement with the known high efficiency 
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of heterogeneous catalysts. From the point of view of the energy 
changes involved, therefore, the action of a catalyst is to be ascribed 
to the substitution of relatively small energy terms of the nature 
of de-sorption or sublimation effects in place of true critical energies 
of activation or dissociation. In general, the problem is not so 
simple as the case just considered. Frequently more than one 
reactant is involved, and in some cases partial activation or polar- 
isation of one or more of the reactants may be effected without 
such reactant coming into direct contact with the surface of the 
solid itself. This will naturally occur when the surface is already 
covered by a reactant which possesses high capacity of adsorption. 
In general, however, the function of the catalyst is to bring at 
least one of the reactants into the active form, which would other- 
wise only be attained in the homogeneous phase by exceedingly 
high temperature conditions. The possibilities which present them- 
selves will be rendered somewhat clearer by a preliminary Examina- 
tion of one or two actual cases. 


The Beactio7t "between Oxygen and Sulphur, 

We shall first of all consider the reaction, S +02 = S 02 , as occur- 
ring in the homogeneous gaseous state. 

Since the resultant contains two atoms of oxygen, the process 
does not require complete dissociation of the oxygen molecule as 
a preliminary step. Instead, a partial activation or polarisation 
of the oxygen molecule is sufficient. A value for this quantity may 
be obtained from a consideration of the thermal decomposition of 
ozone, which has been measured hy Chapman and Jones (T., 1910, 
97 , 2463), the reaction being shown to be bimolecular. The details 
of the calculation will be given in a subsequent paper, but it may 
be stated here that the critical increment of ozone per gram-mole- 
cule, obtained from Chapman and Jones’s results, is 10,690 cals. 
Further, the heat evolved at constant volume when two gram- 
molecules of ozone decompose into three gram-molecules of oxygen 
has been determined with accuracy hy Kailan and Jahn {Zeitsch. 
anorg, Chem., 1910, 68 , 243), the value being 69,000 cals. Apply- 
ing the quantum expression (compare T., 1917, 111 , 1086) to the 
process 2 O 3 — 30^, we obtain 69,000 = 3 A^'o 2 — 21,380, whence 
FJ'os =30,127 cals., or 30,000 cals, in round numbers. , The symbol 
denotes the critical increment per gram-molecule required for 
the partial activation or polarisation of oxygen which will permit 
three molecules thus activated to react to form two molecules of 
ozone. A molecule possesses, in general, different degrees or stages 
of activation, and this may not he the one required in the case of 
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the union of oxygen 'with sulphur. All partial activations are, 
however, small quantities compared with the activation required to 
cause complete dissociation of a molecule. So far as order of 
magnitude is concerned, the above value may be employed in this 
preliminary investigation. 

We have now to consider the activation of sulphur vapour. In 
the .temperature range 200^ to 500°, the vapour of sulphur consists 
mainly of the molecular form Sg. Preuner and Schupp (Zeitsch, 
'physihcH. Chem., 1909, 68, 148) have measured the equilibrium of 
the reaction 4S6 = 3S8. The mean value of the heat effect is 26,500 
cals. This heat is absorbed in breaking down 3Sg molecules to 
4Sg molecules. The same authors have obtained a fairly accurate 
value for the heat absorbed, namely, 58,000 cals., in the gaseous 
reaction Hence the process -JSg — Sq requires an absorp- 

tion of heat equal to 21,542 cals. We have now to consider the 
heat absorbed in the dissociation of S 2 intO' the atomic state. Budde 
(Zeitsch. anorg. Ghent, ^ 1900, 78 , 169) has measured, by an 
explosion method, the equilibrium of the reaction 82 = 28 , in the 
gaseous state, over the temperature range 2000° to 2500°. The 
results do not lead to an accurate value for the heat effect. Budde 
takes the value 120,000 cals, per gram -molecule. Yon Warten- 
berg {Zeitsch, cmorg, Ghent,, 1908, 56 , 320) estimates the heat 
effect to be 90,000 cals, approximately. It has been shown (com- 
pare T., 1918, 113 , 471) that the critical increment in the case 
of the dissociation of a molecule into atoms is connected with the 
heat absorbed by the relation — At 7^=2000°, the 

value of E obtained from Budde's results is therefore 122,000 cals., 
but this is liable to considerable error. On the radiation hypo- 
thesis, this energy should be given by Nhv, where v is the frequency 
of the light absorbed, E the number of molecules in one gram- 
molecule, and h Planck's constant. Martens {Ann, Physik, 1902, 
j^ivj, 8 , 603) has calculated that sulphur should possess a band in 
the ultra-violet region at A, = 226ju,/x. The corresponding frequency 
is 13*3 X 10^^, and therefore Nhv, or the critical increment per 
gram-molecule, should be 125,550 cals. This is remarkably close 
to the value calculated from Budde's data. In fact, the agreement 
is partly accidental. It is probable that the value obtained from 
Martens's data is the more correct. It follows that the heat of 
dissociation of diatomic sulphur into the atomic state in a gaseous 
system is 123,000 cals, per gram-molecule. Hence the energy 
absorbed in the process iSg — > 28 is (123,000-1-21,540), or 144,500 
cals, in round numbers. As might be expected, the chief factor in 
the total energy change from Sg to atomic sulphur is the single 
process of dissociating the Sg molecules. The critical increment 
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I'equired to produce two- gram-atoms of sulphur in the gaseous state 
from the corresponding quantity of Sg molecules is 147,000 cals., 
and therefore the critical increment per gram-atom is 73^500 cals. 

We have now to consider the formation of sulphur dioxide from 
oxygen and sulphur, the latter consisting of Sg molecules, the 
system being entirely gaseous. The partial critical increment of 
the oxygen is taken to be 30,000 cals, per gram-molecule. Hence 
the total critical increment of the system (S -f- O 2 ) under the con- 
ditions stated is (73,500-1-30,000), or 103,500 cals. The heat of 
formation of sulphur dioxide from solid sulphur and gaseous 
oxygen is 69,400 cals, per gram-molecule (Berthelot) (compare 
Ferguson, Froc, Nat, Acad. Sci., 1917, 3, 371). The heat of 
vaporisation of sulphur is 12,000 cals, per gram-atom in round 
numbers. Hence the heat of formation of sulphur dioxide from 
its gaseous components is 81,400 cals. Employing the relation: 

Heat evolved ~ Hresultants .SJreactantsj 

we get 81,400 =A^so — 103,500, whence ^so =184,900 cals, per 
gram-molecule. It follows from this value that the frequency of 
the effective radiation is 19'6 x 10^^, and the wave-length A = 153 /xjuo. 
Sulphur dioxide is known to have an absorption band in the 
extreme ultra-violet region beyond 200 (compare Garrett, Phil. 
Mag., 1916, [vi], 31, 505), but the position of the band has not as 
yet been located. 

The above exceedingly high value for the critical increment of 
sulphur dioxide requires that the molecule should be correspond- 
ingly stable. Thus it should not be possible to decompose it into 
its components by a quartz mercury lamp, since quartz does not 
transmit wave-lengths longer than about 185 p/x. As an illustra- 
tion of its stability, it may be mentioned that von Wartenberg 
(^oc. cit.') was unable to detect any sensible dissociation of sulphur 
dioxide even at 2200° abs. For our present purpose, it is more 
important to observe that the critical increment of the reactants 
( 84 - 02 ) is also very high, namely, 103,500 cals. 

The numerical values given above refer to the reaction non- 
catalysed. If, however, the reaction is carried out in the presence 
of solid or fused sulphur, heterogeneous catalytic effects enter. 
This has been shown experimentally by Bodenstein and Caro 
{Zeitscli. 'physikal. Chem., 1910, 75, 30), the sulphur acting as a 
positive catalyst. The result of the positive catalysis is that the 
critical increment of the system (S + Og) is much less than the value 
given above. From the temperature coefEcient obtained by Boden- 
stein and Caro in the region of 250°, in the presence of solid 
sulphur, it is found that the critical increment of the reactants 
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(S + O 2 ) Hbs between the limits 31,308 and 34,184: cals., the mean 
value being 33,000 cals, in round numbers. 

It is possible to account approximately for the order of magni- 
tude of the critical increment obtained, when heterogeneous 
catalysis occurs, by supposing that the oxygen is already activated 
at the temperature chosen before coming into contact with the 
sulphur surface, the increment of partial activation of oxygen 
being of the order 30,000 cals., as we have seen already. The 
sulphur itself is already in the atomic state in the surface layer of 
the solid, and consequently does not require further activation. 
The heat of volatilisation of the sulphur dioxide per gram-molecule* 
is a quantity of the order 5000 cals., so that in all the apparent 
increment is of the order 35,000 cals., which agrees moderately 
well with that observed. 

In the above case, the catalytic factor at 250° is e(i03,600-s5,600)/Er 
or e68,ooo/Ji!Z’^ or lO^s approximately. These numbers are simply 
employed for purposes of illustration; sufficient data have not yet 
been accumulated to permit of more exact calculation. 

If such changes in the critical increment are brought about as 
a result of catalytic effects, it is necessary to conclude that in 
general the heat effect of a process will be modified by the catalyst, 
and if this is the case the variation of the equilibrium constant of 
the reaction in the surface layer with temperature will be affected, 
so that finally the equilibrium constant of the catalysed reaction 
will differ from that of the non-catalysed reaction. This con- 
clusion is in general agreement with that arrived at by Bancroft 
(J. Physical Chem., 1917, 21 , 673) on false equilibria and the 
effect of heterogeneous catalysis on the position of the equilibrium. 


The Union of Oxygen and Ilydrogcn. 

Bodenstein {Zeitsch, 'physihal^ Chem., 1899, 29 , 665) has found 
that the temperature of the termolecular velocity constant, corre- 
sponding with the reaction 2H2-h 03 “ 2 H 20 , is 1*75 for 10° over 
the temperature range 482° to 509°. The reaction proceeds under 
the conditions employed almost entirely at the surface of the 
porcelain containing-vessel. From the above value of the tempera- 
ture coefficient, it would follow that the critical increment for two 
gram-molecules of hydrogen and one gram-molecule of oxygen is 
66,000 cals., and therefore for one gram -molecule of hydrogen and 
one half-gram-molecule of oxygen the increment of the reactants 
is 33,000 cals. Bodenstein’s results have, however, been criticised 
by Bone and Wheeler {Phil. Trans., 1906, [A], 206 , 1), who find 
that the reaction is not termolecular, but approximately unimole- 
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cular, especially unimolecular witii respect to the hydrogen. The 
reaction which appears to occur is therefore H2+0 = H20. Bone 
and Wheeler have given data for the reaction from which the 
temperature coefi&cient a'nd critical increment of the reactants may 
be calculated when nickel is the catalyst. For the temperature 
range 473*^ to 493° abs., the critical increment of the reactants is 
calculated to be 36,000 cals., which agrees fairly well with the 
value obtained from Bodenstein^s results for the porcelain surface. 
Over the temperature range 493° to 513° abs., the results obtained 
by Bone and Wheeler give an increment of 52,000 cals, in round 
numbers. This is considerably greater than that obtained at the 
lower range of temperature, and indicates that the catalytic effect 
is relatively less eflS.cient at the higher temperature, due, pre- 
sumably, to diminished adsorption of the reactants. In both cases, 
however, the increment is a relatively small quantity, very much 
smaller than would be expected from the process occurring in the 
homogeneous phase, for the molecule of oxygen, ' which has to be 
dissociated, is very stable. 

We have now to attempt to account for a quantity of the above 
order of magnitude on the basis of the energy— mechanism out- 
lined. Let us assume, in the first place, that the oxygen is 
adsorbed and exists in the atomic state attached to certain posi- 
tions on the surface of the catalyst. It is necessary that an 
activated or polarised molecule of hydrogen shall come into con- 
tact with an oxygen atom. It is only necessary for the hydrogen 
to be partly activated. Bohr (Fhil. Mag.^ 1913, [vi], 26, 1, 476, 
857) has investigated the energy changes which occur in the mole- 
cule and the atom of hydrogen in various processes involving the 
removal and addition' of an electron, Bohr has calculated that 
the process of transferring an electron so' as to give rise to a system 
consisting of a positively charged hydrogen atom and a negatively 
charged one requires an absorption of energy of 21,000 cals, per 
gram-molecule of hydrogen. We shall employ this value in the 
present case, although* there is evidence that a somewhat higher 
value is probably more correct. The latent heat of vaporisation 
of water is in round numbers 9000 cals, per gram-molecule in the 
neighbourhood of 100°. As before, we shall assume that the heat 
of de-sorption of the water produced in the reaction is of the same 
order of magnitude. Hence we Would expect the critical incre- 
ment of the process to be of the order 30,000 cals, per gram- 
molecule of hydrogen and per gram-atom of oxygen. This agrees 
moderately with the observed value. 

SufSciently accurate data are not as yet available for calculating 
the critical increment of the reactants of the same reaction in the- 
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homogeneous gaseous state. It is necessary to dissociate the mole- 
cule of oxygen, and this aju^ears to require a quantxiin of energy 
corresponding with approximately the region A = 200p,/x, whence 
the critical increment per gram-molecule is of the order 140,000 to 

150.000 cals. That is, the total increment of the reactants, 
reckoned per gram-molecule of hydrogen, is 21,000 + 140,000/2, or 

91.000 cals. The catalytic efficiency is therefore given by the ratio 

e-’33,ooo/JS2'/g-9i,ooo/iiT or g^s.ooo/itr 500° this factor is of the 

order 10^^. These figures are merely illustrative, but they serve 
to indicate the great influence on the velocity which is to be 
expected on the basis of the treatment suggested. 

In dealing with the union of oxygen and hydrogen, it has been 
assumed above that the oxygen is condensed in the atomic form 
on the catalyst, the subsequent chemical change being 
Ho + 0 = 1120. From a number of observations made by Bone and 
Wheeler (loc, it appears that hydrogen is preferentially 

adsorbed. In such cases, the most probable reaction, because it 
involves the minimal critical increment, would be represented by 
Ho + Oo = HoO.^, in which the hydrogen and oxygen are partly 
activated, but neither of them is completely dissociated. The 
formation of water would result from the subsequent decomposi- 
tion of the hydrogen peroxide. The idea that hydrogen peroxide 
is an intermediate stage is, of course, not new. It appears from 
such considerations that the specific nature of the catalyst may 
determine the actual mechanism of a given reaction to a large 
extent. 


The UnioTi of Oxygen and Silicon. 

In the reactions just considered, the critical increment of partial 
activation of oxygen has been taken to be 30,000 cals, approxim- 
ately, this being the value required for the formation of ozone. 
As already pointed out, more than one stage of activation may he 
anticipated up to the limiting activation which corresponds with 
complete dissociation of the molecule into atoms. Each activation 
corresponds with a certain size of quantum of radiant energy, that 
is, with a certain frequency. The general conclusion reached in 
connexion with absorption spectra is that frequencies are related to 
one another in terms of even multiples of some fundamental fre- 
quency, that is, various degrees of activation are similarly related. 
A low degree of activation of the oxygen molecule requires 30,000 
cals, of energy to be absorbed per gram-molecule, and therefore 
higher degrees of activation would require 60,000, 90,000 cals., 
.etc., up to the liuiiting valu^ of copapl^te dissociation, 
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appears to correspond with, a quantity of the order 140,000 to 
150,000 cals. 

Sufficient information is not as yet available to enable us to say 
how many of these possible degrees of activation may actually 
manifest themselves. As an example of partial activation of 
oxygen which, is apparently considerably greater than 30,000 cals., 
we may take the case of the formation and decomposition of an 
exceedingly stable compound, silica or quartz. 

To decompose a molecule of quartz, it is evident that a quantum 
in the very extreme ultra-violet portion of the spectrum is required, 
in order to supply the necessary energy. It is well known that 
quartz commences to absorb radiation sensibly beyond the wave- 
length 185 fLja. S. Richardson (Phil. Mag., 1916, [vi], 31 , 463) 
finds that the dispersional wave-length of quartz is 105 /x/i. It 
does not necessarily follow that the dispersional wave-length or 
frequency is that required for complete dissociation of the molecule. 
That in the case of quartz, however, the necessary wave-length 
cannot differ much from 105 p/x is rendered probable by the follow- 
ing consideration. In a quartz mercury vapour lamp, it is gener- 
ally believed that the quartz remains undecomposed ; otherwise it 
would be difficult to account for the life and permanence of the 
lamp. That is, quartz can only be decomposed by a wave-length 
which is shorter than any emitted by the mercury vapour. O. W. 
Richardson and Bazzoni {Phil. Mag., 1917, [vi], 34 , 285) have 
found that there is a limiting wave-length in the spectrum of a 
substance; that is, no wave-length shorter than a certain value, 
characteristic of the substance, can be emitted. In the case of 
mercury vapour, this limiting wave-length lies between 120 and 
100 pp. The mean of these two limits is 110 pp, and we conclude 
on the above reasoning that quartz can only be decomposed by a 
wave-length shorter than this value. This points fairly definitely 
to S. Richardson's value, 105 pp, for the dispersional wave-length 
of quartz as being the wave-length capable of decomposing the 
molecule. 

The critical increment corresponding with A=105pp is 270,000 
cals, per gram-molecule of quartz, an enormous quantity, which is 
in qualitative agreement with the known stability of quartz. 

We have now to consider the heterogeneous reaq.tion 
Si-!- 02==Si02. 

On Tangmuir's view as applied in the present paper, we regard 
the silicon as already in the atomic state. If x is the necessary 
critical increment of oxygen per gram-molecule, then x is likewise 
the total critical increment of the reactants. The heat of the 
reaction is known to be 184,000 cals, in round numbers, and hence, 
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on applying the quantum-lieat expression: heat evolved = 
critical increment of resultants — critical increment of reactants, 
we obtain 184,000 = 270,000 — whence = 86,000 cals. Owing 
to th© error in the observed heat effect and in the value of the 
critical increment of quaitz, this value for the critical increment 
of oxygen may b© regarded as agreeing approximately with the 
value 90,000 cals, expected from the lower degree of activation of 
th© molecule. What is particularly important is that even this 
value does not correspond with complete dissociation of th© oxygen 
molecule. W© may therefor© conclude that the molecule of quartz 

possesses th© structure Si<^?, rather than 0!Si*0. This is an 

illustration of how a knowledge of the necessary critical increments 
— ^which in the present case, unfortunately, are not known with 
precision — ^may lead to information concerning molecular structure. 

One of th© chief difficulties met with in th© kinetics of hetero- 
geneous reactions has its origin in th© selective nature of th© 
absorbability of th© reactants and the resultants, particularly the 
latter. Th© so-called catalytic poisons^’ ar© now generally 
regarded as owing their effect to marked selective adsorption, as 
a result of which the surface of the catalyst becomes covered with 
a layer of molecules, and is thus no longer capable of catalysing 
the reaction. In many cases, the resultants of the reaction ar© 
adsorbed in this manner, and consequently function as a catalytic 
poison. Sine© th© extent of adsorption diminishes as the tempera- 
ture rises, it is obvious that when such poisoning effects are present 
th© temperature coefficient of the reaction velocity over a certain 
rang© of temperature is not comparable with that over a different 
range-, for th© total observed velocity depends not only on th© true 
effect of temperature on the chemical process itself, but likewise 
on th© alteration in the extent of active surface presented to the 
reactants. Th© simplest conditions ar© obviously those in which 
th© adsorption effects are a minimum, and such conditions will 
occur generally when th© energy required for suhlimation or de- 
sorption is small. In th© other cases where adsorption effects ar© 
large, it is necessary to correct th© observed velocity constants for 
the change in th© area of th© effective surface produced as a result 
of th© change In temperature. Thus in th© case in which the 
resultant is markedly adsorbed, and therefor© acta as a negative 
catalyst, the temperature coefficient will possess too high a value, 
and instead of decreasing as temperature rises, may even increase. 
A similar abnormal behaviour is to b© anticipated when a reaction 
proceeds partly in th© homogeneous gaseous . phase, partly in the 
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surface, for as the temperature rises tlie reaction tends to' pre- 
dominate in tlie gaseous phase, and therefore possesses a higher 
temperature coefficient. 

Mtjsfiiatt Labobatohy or Physioal and Electbo-Chemistry, 
UNIVERSITY or XjVERP OOI i. 

IBeceived, January 22ndf 1919.] 


XXII . — The Estimation of the Methoxyl Qrou'p, 

By John Theodore Hewitt and William Jacob Jones. 

Since the introduction of the Zeisel method for the estimation of 
methoxyl groups {Monatsh., 1885, 6, 989; 1886, 7, 406; Benedikt 
and Griissner, Chem, Zeit., 1889, 13 , 872), numerous attempts have 
been made to simplify the apparatus and shorten the operation. 
The method of rectifying the methyl iodide proposed by Zeisel is 
effective but troublesome; the inclined condenser has to be of con- 
siderable length, and consequently occupies some bench space, whilst 
the constant supply of water to the condenser at about 50° necessi- 
tates supervision. A further inconvenience of the Zeisel method 
is the trouble experienced in working up the precipitate of double 
iodide and nitrate of silver, time being lost in evaporating the 
alcohol and obtaining the silver iodide in a pure condition. 

The use of a rectifying column provided with a thermometer, in 
place of the inclined condenser fed with water at an approximately 
definite temperature, was recoanmended by Hewitt and Moore (T., 
1902, 81 , 318), and impurities in the hydriodic acid were removed 
by passing carbon dioxide through the acid at 130°' before intro- 
ducing the substance under examination. Considerable saving in 
bench space was effected, and during the operation it was only 
necessary to control the stream of carbon dioxide and the fiame 
under the glycerol bath so as to give the necessary temperatures 
in the reaction fiask and at the top of the rectifying column. 
Several modifications of the Zeisel method have been suggested in 
which ordinary rectification has been relied on in place of inclined 
condensers in which the temperature is controlled by running 
water (Perkin, T., 1903, 83 , 1367; Zeisel and Panto, Zdtsch. anal 
Chem., 1903, 42 , 549; Stritar, ibid,, 579; Hesse, Ber., 1906, 39 , 
1142). Shortening the process by estimation of the methyl iodide 
in a more rapid manner was left untouched for years. • The 
necessity of estimating methyl iodide obtained from methyl" alcohol 
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mixtures rapidly and accurately caused tlie present authors to 
search for a quick process. 

Since combination of alkyl iodides with bases of the pyridine 
series takes place very rapidly, there seemed to be a promising way 
of obtaining the iodide in an ionisable form and then estimating 
it volumetrically. After working out a satisfactory process, it was 
found that the same fundamental idea of combining the methyl 
iodide with a tertiary base had already been utilised (Kirpal and 
Biihn, 1914, 47, 1084), but the subsequent volumetric 

estimation of iodide by standard silver nitrate solution may be con- 
siderably shortened. Instead of rejecting the excess of pyridine 
by evaporation and estimating the iodide with standard silver 
nitrate, using a chromate as indicator, the pyridine and its meth- 
iodid© may be directly diluted with water, acidified with nitric 
acid, a known amount of silver nitrate added, and the excess of 
the latter determined by thiocyanate according to Volhard's 
method. Adoption of this procedure reduces the time of experi- 
ment considerably. 

The applicability of Volhard^s method to the estimation of 
methyl iodide after reaction with pyridine was controlled in a 
separate experiment. 3‘10 Grams of freshly distilled methyl iodide 
were diluted to a volume of 100 c.c. with pyridine which had been 
saturated with carbon dioxide. By dilution with water, addition 
of silver nitrate, and determination of the excess of silver with 
thiocyanate, 3*13 grams of methyl iodide per 100 c.c. were found. 


Method. 

Jlydriodic Acid . — The hydriodic acid is prepared by saturating 
an aqueous suspension of iodine with hydrogen sulphide, distilling 
the resulting solution, and collecting the fraction boiling between 
123° and 127° (D 1-7) for use. 

Residues from analyses are redistilled and used again. 

Byridine . — Complete separation from picoline is unnecessary; 
it is, however, advisable to remove substances of high boiling point. 

Pyridine bases as obtained from tar distillers are mixed with 
two-thirds of their weight of water and fractionated. The fraction 
distilling between 93° and 97°, containing the mixture of constant 
boiling point, is shaken with one-third of its weight of solid sodium 
hydroxide, the upper layer is separated, fractionally distilled, and 
the bases distilling between 114° and 117"? are collected for use. 
Residues containing pyridine may be accumulated, rendered alkaline 
with one-fiftieth of their weight of solid sodium hydroxide, distilled, 
the distillate at 93 — 97° collected, and worked up. 
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The Estimation . — The apparatus consists of tlie usual carbon 
dioxide generator, decomposition flask heated in a glycerol bath to 
130°, and rectifying column (four-pear or other suitable form). 
The carbon dioxide carrying the methyl iodide vapour is passed 
through two test-tubes in series, each containing 10 c.c. of pyridine. 

For the estimation, a suitable weight of the substance is taken, 
and 20 c.c. of hydriodic acid (D 1*7) are added. 

After the experiment has been in progress for one hour, the con- 
tents of the test-tubes are completely washed into a graduated flask, 
when they are diluted with water, and the iodide is estimated by 
the process indicated above. 

In all cases, early in the course of the experiment, a yellow 
coloration develops in the pyridine. This vanishes on diluting the 
pyridine at the end of the experiment. Its appearance, therefore, 
need cause no apprehension to the analyst that free iodine is finding 
its way into the pyridine. Moreover, carefully purified samples of 
methyl iodide and pyridine on admixture develop colour. The 
behaviour of a mixture on dilution with water was compared with 
that of an iodine solution of equal depth of colour. On diluting 
a 3 per cent, solution of methyl iodide in pyridine with a quarter 
of its volume of water, the colour became very pale, and with its 
own volume of water it almost vanished. The iodine solution, on 
being similarly diluted, still retained its colour. It would thus 
appear that the coloration is not due to free iodine. Should, how- 
ever, the colour persist on dilution with water, it is then advisable 
to discharge it with thiosulphate solution. 


Analyses. 


Percentage of methoxyl group 


Substance. 

Found. 

Calculated. 

Brucine hydrate 

13-6 

13-3 

Methyl oxalate 

50-1 

52-5 

Methyl alcohol 

96-2 

96-9 

,, „ 

95-2 

96-9 



96-0 

96-9 

99 99 

96'3 

96-9 

Methyl salicylate 

19-7 

20-4 


A methylated cellulose which gave 39*1 per cent, of methoxyl 
by the gravimetric Zeisel method was found to contain 39*2 per 
cent, by the present method. 

Unsatisfactory results were obtained with a sample of methyl 
benzoate and with one of hydrated quinine sulphate. 

This comparatively rapid method for the estimation of methoxyl 
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groups may be applied coiiveiiieutly tO' blie products of wood dis- 
tillation or other mixtures containing methyl alcohol. 

Methyl alcohol has usually been estimated in these products by 
conversion into methyl iodide, and measurement of the volume of 
the latter compound (Krell, Ber., 1873, 6, 1310; Grod 2 kky and 
Kr^er, ibid,, 1492). Zeisel and Stritar's process of weighing 
volatilised iodine as silver iodide obviates the .inexactness due to 
determination of the volume of the methyl iodide, bub time may be 
saved by combining the methyl iodide with a tertiary base and 
estimating the iodine volumetrically. 

A suitable amount (see below) of the liquid to be analysed is 
heated with 20 c.c. of hydriodic acid (D 1*7) for one hour. The 
contents of the test-tubes are then completely washed into a 
graduated flash and made up with water to 100 c.c. An aliquot 
portion (see below) of the diluted solution is introduced into 
a glass stoppered bottle of 250 c.c. capacity, 70 c.c. of water are 
added, and then, in order, 25 c.c. of A/lO-silver nitrate solution 
and 30 o.o. of approximately lOA-nitric acid. The bottle is 
well shaken by hand for five minutes, and 5 c.c. of concentrated 
ferric alum indicator are added. A/lO-Thiocyanate solution is 
now run in until further addition of one drop imparts a permanent 
orange colour to the liquid. 

Suitable amounts of liquids to be taken for analysis are given 
below. 

a represents the volume of material to be operated on and its 
dilution when necessary. 

h gives the volume of the diluted aqueous pyridine solution, 
obtained as described above, to be actually used in a titration. 

c is the formula to be used giving the weight in grams of methyl 
alcohol in 100 c.c. of the liquor analysed, where t is the number 
of c.c. of A/ 10-thiocyanate solution used in the titration. {Note . — 
The figure 25 given in the formulae must be multiplied by /, the 
factor for the silver nitrate solution, if this is not exactly deci- 
normal.) 

Pyroligneous Acid. — {a) Take 5 c.c. of the original liquor; 
(b) 40 C.C.; (c) 0*16 (25 -t). 

Crude Wood Na^phtha. — (a) Take 10 c.c., dilute to 100 c.c. with 
water, and use 5 c.c. of the diluted solution for distillation with 
hydriodic acid; (h) 40 c.c.; (c) 1*6 (25 -t). 

Methyl Alcohol and Mixtures of the Alcohol with Acetone . — 
(a) Take 10 c.c., dilute to 100 c.c. with water, and use 5 c.c. of 
this diluted solution for the estimation; (h) 20 c.c.; (c) 3*2 (25 — t). 
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Analyses. 

Artificial mixtures containing methyl alcohol and other products 
of wood distillation were made up and analysed by the method 
described. 

Composition. 

No. of grams of methyl alcohol 
per. 100 c.c. of liqnor. 

Liquor , * > 

Number. Actual. Found. 

2 39 2-35 

68-5 68*1 

2-39 2-35 

31-8 31-5 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Analyses of purified methyl alcohol by the present method have 
already been given. 

It will be seen that, on an average, the results are 1 per cent, 
too low. Stritar and Zeidler (Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1904, 63, 
387) found that the maximum amount of methyl iodide obtainable 
from pure methyl alcohol in a Zeisel estimation corresponded with 
a 99 per cent, yield. 

Lfiquors 1 and 2 were aqueous solutions of purified methyl 
alcohol. Liquor 3 contained, per 100 c.c., 7*03 grams of acetic 
acid, 0*80 gram of acetone, and 2*39 grains of methyl alcohol, the 
remainder being water. It represented a pyroligneous acid.- 
Liquor 4 was an equilibrium mixture prepared from 10*04 grams 
of acetic acid, 39*60 grams of acetone, and 31*82 grams of methyl 
alcohol, made up to 100 c.c. with water (1*27 gTams). This mix- 
ture, which, of course, contained methyl acetate, represented the 
first runnings obtained in the rectification of crude wood naphtha. 


Compounds yielding Methyl Iodide, other than Methyl Alcohol, 
qrresent in Wood Distillates. 

The constituents of wood distillates have been examined by 
Stritar and Zeidler {loc. cit.') with a view to determine which yield 
methyl iodide on treatment with hydriodic acid. They found that 
acetone gave noi methyl iodide, whilst the yield from both form- 
aldehyde and acetaldehyde was negligible. Methyl acetate gave one 
equivalent of methyl iodide, and methylal and dimethylacetal each 
gave two. Allyl alcohol yielded its equivalent of sec. -propyl 
iodide. Guaiacol and other methyl derivatives of the phenols 
yielded their equivalezit of methyl iodide. 

Of these substances, the quantities of acetal encountered are too 

VOL. OXV. K 
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small to be of consequence. According to Grodzki and Kramer 
(loc, cit,), tb© amounts of ally! alcobol and of metbyl alcobol in 
raw wood spirit are in tb© ration of 2 to 1000. Stritar and Zeidler 
find tbat guaiacol may be eliminated from aqueous solutions of 
crude wood spirit by shaking with animal charcoal . They state 
tbat on omitting this treatment, tb© amount of metbyl alcobol 
found is too high by about 2 parts in 100 parts. It will b© seen 
tbat tbe quantities of alkyl iodide yielded by tb© amounts of allyl 
alcobol and of guaiacol present in tbe aqueous wood distillates, 
relatively to tbat yielded by tbe metbyl alcobol present, border 
closely on tbe experimental error. It is tbe experience of tbe 
authors tbat, where precautions are taken to eliminate these sub- 
stances prebminary to analysis, tb© ©rrors du© to losses outweigh 
tb© error introduced through ignoring their presence. 

Tb© present method gives tb© total methyl alcobol, including 
both tbe free alcobol and tbat which is combined as metbyl acetate. 
If it is desired, tbe amount of ester present may be determined by 
quantitative hydrolysis. 

Tbe alcoholic silver nitrate of tbe Zeisel method of estimating 
metboxyl may be replaced by pyridine. Tbe pyridinium metbyl 
iodide formed can be determined by Yolbard's thiocyanate method. 

Metbyl alcobol in wood distillates may be determined by the 
method described above. 

lEeceivedi January VI thy 1919.] 


XXIII . — The Preparation of Monometlvylaniline, 

By Percy Faraday Praneland, Predebice Challenger, and 
Koel Albert Nicholls. 

When aniline is submitted to tbe action of the usual methylating 
agents, it is difficult to limit the course of tbe reaction to tbe intro- 
duction of a single metbyl group. We have investigated tbe pro- 
duction of monometbylanilin© by three methods, with a view to 
obtain it in a pur© condition. 

(1) Tbe process described in the German Patent 75854, and with 
sbgbt modifications in tbe Prencb Patent 212506, consists in con- 
densing aniline with formaldehyde and then reducing with zinc 
dust and concentrated aqueous sodium hydroxide until a test por- 
tion dissolves to a clear solution in acetic acid. Any unreduced 
m ethyl eneaniline, CH 2 IN * 02115 , is thereby conyerted into insoluble 
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anhydroformalde-hydeaniline, (OH2-N*CgH5)3. Using 100 grams of 
aniline, we have found the reduction to be completed in twelve to 
fifteen hours, and have obtained about 55 per cent, of the theoretical 
yield ©f methylaniline. The Patent Specifications make no mention 
of the yiehis obtained. 

The principal advantage of this method lies in the fact that the 
product, although rich in aniline, contains only traces of dimethyl- 
aniline. The presence of the aniline may be the result of incom- 
plete condensation with formaldehyde in the first instance, or of 
the hydrolysis of the methyleneaniline by the hot water, or of both 
-causes. The primary base can be recovered in the form of its 
zincichloride, which is almost insoluble in water, the methylated 
bases not being affected by this reagent (Monatsh., 1888, 9, 514). 
The method appears to work very satisfactorily. 

Morgan (English Patent 102834), who has also studied the reduc- 
tion of methyleneaniline, suggests that the poor yield of methyl- 
aniline may be due, in addition to hydrolysis, to the conversion of 
some of the methyleneaniline into 5-diphenylmethylenediamine, 
CH2(NH' 0(3115)2, and anhydroformaldehy deaniline. We have failed 
to obtain more than traces of monomethylaniline from the last- 
named substance (compare, however, Goldschmidt, Chem. Zeit., 
1904, 28, 1229), but when s-diphenylmethylenediamiiie (Eberhardt 
and Welter, Ber., 1894, 27, 1804; Eibner, Annalen, 1898, 302, 
349) is reduced with zinc dust and alkali hydroxide under the con- 
ditions of the earlier patents, aniline and monomethylaniline are 
produced in equal amounts, probably according to the equation 

CH2(NH-C6H5)2 -f 2H = C(3H5-NH2-i- CsHs-NH-CH^. 

We attempted to diminish the hydrolysis by performing the 
reduction in concentrated alcoholic solution. The yield of methyl - 
aniline was, however, only about 46 per cent. No better results 
were obtained by increasing the quantity of formaldehyde; 1*5 
molecular proportions gave rise to some dimethylaniline, whilst 
with 10 molecular proportions, considerable quantities of this base 
were formed.* 

This appears to be due to the interaction of monomethylaniline 
and formaldehyde, giving rise to s-diphenyldimethylm ethylene- 
diamine, which then undergoes reduction. This reaction would, 
moreover, be analogous to the reduction of s-diphenylmethylene- 
diamine. The condensation product of formaldehyde and methyl- 

Compare the action of formaldehyde on methylaniline in acid solution 
(Goldschmidt, Zoc. cit^ and on methyl-o-toluidin© (Braun, Per., 1908, 41, 2153), 
also on ammonium chloride (Werner, T., 1917, 112, 844). Sea also Pinnow, 
Per., 1894, 27, 3166; Cohn, Chem. Zeit., 1900, 24, 664. 
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aniline (Braun, Ber., 1908, 41 , 2147) was therefor© prepared and 
reduced under the usual conditions, with the result - that much 
dimethylanilin© was produced. 

(2) The process described in various works of reference consists 
in heating aniline hydrochloride with methyl alcohol in an auto- 
clave to 180 — 200°.'^^* The best result obtained by us in a series of 
thirteen experiments was a 55 per cent, yield of monoinethylaniline. 
Experiments in sealed tubes confirmed these results. 

W© have also investigated a variation of the above method, in 
which aniline hydrochloride and methyl alcohol are heated together 
in the presence of glacial acetic acid (Ber., 1897, 30 , 3072). The 
most favourable result was a yield of 56 per cent, of methylaniline. 

(3) The demethylation of dimethylanilin© by heating with aniline 
hydrochloride at above 180*^. In the most favourable experiments, 
a yield of 55 per cent, of methylaniline was obtained. Aniline 
was also heated to a high temperature with dimethylanilin© hydro- 
chloride with similar results, but it was found necessary to heat 
for a much longer period. This was probably due to the more 
basic nature of dimethylanilin©. A condition of equilibrium 
between the three bases and hydrochloric acid would appear to be 
established. 

At the time these experiments on demethylation w^ere performed 
(1916), we were unable to find any record of similar work on this 
subject, apart from the well-known phenomenon of the transfer at 
above 300^ of alkyl groups from nitrogen to the ring. 

According to Schultz (“Chemie des Steinkohlentheers,’’ 1900, 
3rd ed., I, p. 9-8), monoethylaniline may be prepared by heating 
aniline hydrochloride with diethylaniline. No yields or references 
to the original literature are given, but the reaction is obviously 
not quantitative, since it is stated that the hydrochloride of diethyl- 
aniline remains in solution. 

E XPERIMENTAL. 

PreparatioTV of M onomethylawiline accoTdirug to E.R.-P. 75854. 

Materials Used. — On© hundred grams of aniline, 80*5 grams oi 
formaldehyde (37 per cent.), 30 grams of methyl alcohol, 25 grams 
of sodium hydroxide solution (D 1*38), 150 grams of zinc dust, 
1 litre of water, and 225 grams of sodium hydroxide solution. 

The published statements concerning the yields of monomethylaniliiie 
obtained in this way are very contradictory. See Wahl— Atack, ** Organic 
Dyestuffs,” p. 70 i Cain, “Intermediate Products,” p. 61 ; Lunge, “ Chem. 
Teehn. XJntersuchungsmethoden,” Vol. III., p, 761 j Friedlander, 
" Fortschritte der Teerfarbenfabrikation,” 1877 — 1887, p. 6. 
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The first four ingredients were mixed in a wide-mouthed bottle 
fitted with a stirrer and a reflux condenser, the zinc dust and water 
then added, and the temperature raised to about 90°. The 
remainder of the sodium hydroxide solution was gradually intro- 
duced and the stirring continued at this temperature until, after 
about twelve to fifteen hours, the methyleneaniline had disappeared. 
The bases were then distilled in a. current of steam, extracted with 
ether, and a portion converted into the nitrosoamine. Yield of 
bases, 102 grams. Theory = 115 grams. 

Thirty grams of the mixture gave 23 grams of dry phenylmethyl- 
nitrosoamine, whence the total yield of monomethylaniline is 64 '5 
per cent, of the theoretical. 


Fre'paraiion of MonomethylaniUne according to French Patent 

212506. 

In these experiments, the quantities of material and method of 
procedure were as described above, with the exception that the 
whole of the sodium hydroxide solution was added at once. 

In one case, where particularly efficient stirring was employed, 
the methyleneaniline had disappeared in six and a-half hours. In 
this experiment, the mixed bases contained 65 per cent, of mono- 
methylaniline (by the nitrosoamine method of analysis), correspond- 
ing with a yield of 51*5 per cent. Other experiments with the 
same quantities and under similar conditions gave yields of 41*5 
and 53*5 per cent, of the theoretical quantity of monomethyl- 
aniline. 


P eduction in the Presence of Fxcess of Formaldehyde. 

In two experiments on 100 grams of aniline, in which 0*5 mole- 
cular proportion of formaldehyde was used in excess, the yields of 
monomethylaniline were 46*5 and 55 per cent. In the first case, 
about 17 grams of the hydrochloride of p-nitrosodimethylaniline 
were obtained on nitrosification. 

With an excess of 9 molecular proportions of formaldehyde, two 
experiments according to the German Patent gave scarcely any 
monomethylaniline; the reactions proceeded very slowly, and in 
one case much dimethylaniline was produced. 


Reduction in G oncentrated Alcoholic Solution. 

One hundred grams of aniline, 25 grams of formaldehyde (36 
per cent.), 840 grams of alcohol, 88 grams of solid sodium hydi- 
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oxide, 25 grams of aqueous sodium hydroxide (D 1’38), and 150 
grams of zinc dust were vigorously stirred together. The reaction 
was complete in seven and a-half hours at about 60°, and the yield 
of methylaniline was 46*5 per cent, of the theoretical. 


Itecluct'ion of ^-Di'phenyl'nietliyle'n ed\ amine . 

Thirty grains of s-diphenylm ethyl enediamine, 125 grams of 
sodium hydroxide solution (D 1‘38), 75 grams of zinc dust, 500 c.c. 
of water, and 25 grams of alcohol were mixed and vigorously stirred 
for ten and a-half hours at 70 — 90'°. When a portion dissolved to 
a clear solution in dilute acetic acid (in which 5 - diphenylm ethylene- 
diamine is but sparingly soluble), the products were distilled in a 
current of steam. 

Twenty-two grams of mixed bases were obtained, which gave 
13 grams of phenylmethylnitrosoamine, corresponding with a yield 
of 10*2 grams of monomethylaniline. From the diazonium chloride 
solution, 10 grams of phenol were isolated, corresponding with 
10 grams of aniline. 


JReductAon of the Condensation Product of F ormaldehyde a^nd 
Monomet hylanilin e . 

Fifty grams of monomethylaniline, 19 grams of formaldehyde 
(36 per cent.), and 5 — 10 c.c. of aqueous sodium hydroxide were 
mixed, well shaken, and allowed tO' remain overnight. 

The condensation product was separated by extraction with ether 
and reduced with a mixture of 150 grams of zinc dust, 1000 c.c. 
of water, 60 grams of methyl alcohol, and excess of sodium hydr- 
oxide solution at about 80°. After one and a-half days, the bases 
(44 grams) were removed by steam distillation. hTitrosifi cation 
showed the product to contain 35 grams of monomethylaniline, 
whilst 9 grams of y>-iiitrosodimethylaniline hydrochloride were 
obtained. 


The Interaction of Aniline Hydrochloride and Methyl Alcohol 
in an Autoclave and in Sealed Tubes. 

In these ^experiments, the methylaniline was determined as the 
nitrosoamine and the aniline as phenol after decomposition of the 
diazonium^ salt. Dimethylanilin© was separated and weighed as 
^-nitrosodimethylaniline hydrochloride, but as some of this always 
remained in solution, the figures for the tertiary base are low. 
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In experiment 8, aniline (140 grams) and sulphuric acid (16 
grams) were used instead of aniline hydrochloride. Experiments 
9 — 13 were mad© in sealed tubes, and in Nos. 11, 12, and 13 acetic 
acid (12 grams) was added. 


Percentage yield 

Aniline Tim© " 


Experi- 

hydro- 

Methyl 

Tempera- in 


Methyl- 

Dimethyl 

ment. 

chloride. 

alcohol. 

ture- hours. 

Aniline. 

aniline. 

aniline. 

1 

110 

32 

180° 21- 

— 

48-0 

— 

2 

110 

32 

180 2i 

27-0 

51-5 

— . 

3 

110 

32 

ISO 21- 

25-5 

53-0 

16-5 

4 

220 

64 

180 21 

36-0 

52-0 

7*0 

5 

220 

64 

190 5|- 

above 

34-0 

5.'5-0 

7-0 

6 

220 

64 

180 4^- 

26-0 

53-0 

10-0 

7 

220 

96 

180 3 

— 

45-0 

20-0 

8 

140 

84 

190 4.1 

.32-0 

40-5 

16-0 

9 

22 

6*4 

180 .3“ 

19-0 

58-0 

11-0 

10 

22 

7-0 

175 6 

13*0 

54-0 

13-0 

11 

22 

6*4 

170 5 

— 

56-0 

— 

12 

22 

6-4 

226 3 

— 

41-0 

— 

13 

22 

6-4 

220 3 

— 

47-5 

— 


M ethylation of Aniline under other Conditions. 


(1) Twenty-six grams of aniline hydrochloride, 7 grams of methyl 
alcohol, and 25 c.c. of hydrochloric acid were heated in a sealed tube 
for six hours at 200 — 210°. Nitrosoamine= 13'5 grams; yield of 
methylaniline= 49*5 per cent. 

(2) Thirty-six grams of aniline zincichloride and 6*4 grams of 
methyl alcohol were heated in a sealed tube for seven hours at 
180°. Nitrosoamine = 7*5 grams; yield of methylaniline = 28 per 
cent. 

(3) Twenty-two grams of aniline hydrochloride, 6*4 grams of 
methyl alcohol, and 15 grams of anhydrous calcium chloride were 
heated at 160° for three hours. Nitrosoamine = 10 grams; yield of 
methylaniline = 43 per cent. 

(4 and 5). Twenty-eight grams of aniline (in the presence of 
0-2 gram of iodine) were heated in one case with 10 grams, in 
another with 6*5 grams, of methyl alcohol for nine hours at about 
220° (Knoll and Co., D.K.-P. 250236). In both cases, nitroso- 
amin©=15 grams. Yield of methylaniline = 42 per cent. 


The Dern ethylation of Dimethylaniline. 

First Series .- — Interaction between aniline hydrochloride (13*0 
grams) and dimethylaniline (12*0 grams) in molecular proportions 
in sealed tubes. 
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Experiment. 

Temperature. 

Time 
in hours. 

Nitroso- 

amine. 

Percentage yield of 
monomethylaniline 

1 

180° 

6 

12*5 

4-6 

2 

200 

6 

15*0 

55 

3 

230—235 

54 

15 0 

65 

Second Series. — Interaction between 

dimethylaniline hydro- 

chloride (31*5 grams) and 

aniline (18*6 

grams) 

ill molecular pro- 

portions in sealed tubes.* 

Experiment. Temperature. 

Time 
ill hours. 

ISTitroso- 

amiue. 

Pereentage yield of 
monomethylaniline 

1 

180° 

3 

4 

14*5 

2 

180 

6 

11-6 

21-0 

31 

200 

13 

28-0 

51-0 


1 In Experiment 3 about 5 grams of a white solid separated on diluting the 
contents of the tube. This melted indefinitely at 144:°, and after crystallisa- 
tion from light petroleum indefinitely at about 160°. It was only superficially 
examined, and appeared to be a tertiary halogen-free base, possibly containing 
methyl groups in the benzene nucleus. 


When 12 grams of dimeth.ylaiiiiine and 9 ‘5 grams of aniline 
(molecular proportions) were heated for three hours at 220°, prac- 
tically no monomethylaniline was produced. 

Demethylation was found to occur when the two hydrochlorides 
were heated for three hours at 180°; thus, 13 grams of aniline 
hydrochloride and 15*8 grams of dimethylaniline hydrochloride 
(molecular proportions) ga-v© 5*6 grams of the nitrosoamiiie, corre- 
sponding with a 20 per cent, yield of monomethylaniline. 


The Separation of Aniline and Monomethylaniline usmg Zinc 

Chloride. 

A mixture of aniline and monomethylaniline was treated with 
an aqueous solution of anhydrous zinc chloride. The precipitate 
was collected and thoroughly washed with light petroleum. After 
evaporation of the solvent, the residue of crude methylaniline was 
weighed and converted intO' the nitroso-derivative, which was 
removed from the mixture by extracting three times with ether, 
dried, and weighed. 

The acid liquid which remained after the removal of the nitroso- 
amine, and contained traces of benzenediazonium chloride, was 
heated, saturated with salt, the phenol extracted with ether, and 
finally weighed. The aqueous filtrate from the zincichloride pre- 
cipitate contained practically no aniline or methylaniline hydro- 
chlorides. 


*** In Experiment I half these quantities were employed. 
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The accuracy of this method "was checked by regeneration of the 
aniline from a given weight of the zincichloride 

A^wdytical Results. — Tahen: Aniline 20 grams, methylaniline 
20 grams, fused zinc chloride 22 grams, water 50 c.c. 

Obtained: Zincichloride, 37 grams, whence aniline = 19*2 grams. 
Phenylmethylnitrosoamine, 23 ‘7 grams, whence methylaniline = 
18'7 grams. Phenol, 0*25 gram, whence aniline = 0-25 gnam. 

There was also obtained 0‘5 gram of bases from the aqueous 
filtrate from the zincichloride. 

The UisnvEjasiTv, 

BrRMnsTGHAM. \_Beieei‘oedt February 1919 .] 


XXIV . — Equilibria in the Reduction of Oxides by 

Carbon, 

By Roland Edgak Slade and GEormEY Isherwood Higson. 
Equilibria of some reactions of the type : 

metal oxide + carbon — carbon monoxide + metal 
or 

metal oxide + metal carbide — carbon monoxide + metal 
have been investigated. 

In either of the above systems there are three components, 
namely, metal, carbon, and oxygen, and four phases, namely, 
metal, metal oxide, carbon (or carbide), and carbon monoxide (gas). 
The number of degrees of freedom is thus 3 + 2 — 4 = 1. Therefore 
alt one temperature there is one pressure of carbon monoxide which 
determines the equilibrium of the system 

The following experimental method was adopted. A small 
quantity of the metal was heated in a vacuum to a certain tempera- 
ture, and carbon monoxide was then admitted until the pressure 
was greater than the equilibrium pressure. The reaction pro- 
ceeded in the direction from right to left, and carbon monoxide 
was absorbed until the equilibrium pressure was attained. Some 
carbon monoxide was then removed, when the reaction proceeded 
from left to right until the equilibrium pressure was again attained. 
If the carbon formed in the first part of the experiment did not 
remain as a separate phase either as a carbon or as a carbide, but 
formed a solid solution with the metal, there would be only two 
solid phases present with the gas phase; the system would there- 
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for© have two degrees of freedom, and the pressure of carbon mon- 
oxide would depend on the relative amounts of metal and carbon 
present, as well as on the temperature. When the equilibrium 
was attained from left to^ right, there was less carbon monoxide 
present than when the equilibrium was attained from right to left, 
therefore the equilibrium pressures would have been different in 
these two cases if there were only two solid phases present. 

The equilibrium may be calculated from the heat of reaction by 
making use of the Nernst heat theorem. In the reaction 

M. + CQ ^ (1) 

where M is the weight in grams of any metal combining with 
16 grams of oxygen, and Qt is the heat of reaction; in all cases 
Qt is positive, so that increase in temperature will cause the form- 
ation of M + CO. That is to say, increases with the tempera- 
ture. This quantity of heat, Qt, may be considered as the differ- 
ences of two quantities of heat, Qj and Q 2 , for if we writ© 

M-fO = MO + §i (2) 

00 = 04-0+^2 (3) 

then, on addition, M + CO =MO + C+ + §2)- ^2? heat of 

dissociation of carbon monoxide, is —29,000 calories, therefore 

$^=01-29, 000 (4) 

Neglecting terms containing the Nernst heat theorem requires 
that 

log = 4:^^ + 1-76 log T+ 2-6 (5) 

where Qq is the heat of reaction at absolute zero. 

The thermodynamic constant used for carbon monoxide is the 
value given by Weigert in Abegg's Handbuch."' The relation 
between Qq and Qt is given by the equation 

( 6 ) 

Limits of the Investigation .— equilibrium mentioned above 
could only be determined at temperatures at which the 
equilibrium, 

2CO ^ COg+C, 

is practically completely in the left-hand direction. Rhead and 
Wheeler (T., 1910, 97, 2187 ; 1911, 99, 1140) have investigated 
this equilibrium, and from their results it is possible to calculate 
the partial pressure of carbon dioxide in equilibrium* with carbon 
monoxide at 760 mm. or 50 mm. These values are given in 
table I. 
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Table I. 


Temperature. 

850'’ 

900 

1000 

1100 

1200 


Pressure of carbon 
dioxide in mm. 
when pressure of 
carbon monoxide 
is 760 mm. 

53-8 

17-6 

4-6 

0-90 

0-46 


Pressure of carbon 
dioxide in mm. 
when pressure of 
carbon monoxide 
is 50 mm. 

0-23 

0*076 

0*0020 

0*00082 

0-00020 


From these figures, it is seen that if the equilibrium pressure is 
as low as 50 inrn., there is no complication due tO' the presence of 
carbon dioxide at temperatures from 850° upwards. If, however, 
the pressure is as great as 760 mm., the amount of carbon dioxide 
present is appreciable up to 1200°. If a carbide is present instead 
of free carbon, the ratio of carbon dioxide to carbon monoxide 
will be greater, for we have 

= K, 

Pco..‘P<^ 

and Pc (pai'tial pressure of carbon vapour) will be lower over a 
carbide than over carbon. 

In all our experiments, the equilibrium pressures were sufficiently 
low and the temperature was sufficiently high for the pressure of 
carbon dioxide to be negligible. 

The metals with which we could determine the above equilibrium 
were only such as would fulfil the following conditions : (1) The 
metals must not be volatile at the temperature of the experiments. 
At these temperatures, the vapour pressure of the metal should 
certainly not be more than 0*25 mm., or it will distil rapidly on 
to parts of the platinum tube which are at a somewhat lower 
temperature, and probably attack the platinum. Platinum tubes 
were, in fact, destroyed by the volatility of boron and manganese. 
(2) The equilibrium pressure must not be greater than 50 mm. at 
850°, or the quantity of carbon monoxide in the gas phase will 
be appreciable. (3) The equilibrium pressure must be sufficiently 
great to be measurable. It must be at least 1 mm. at 1300°. 
Applying the Nernst heat theorem to the equilibrium, we should 
only expect those elements of which the heat of oxidation, per gram- 
atom of oxygen, lies between 76,000 and 114,000 calories, to give 
an equilibrium pressure measurable in our apparatus. Of sub- 
stances with known heats of oxidation, only silicon, boron, and 
manganese lie within this range. The only likely metals for which. 

TT* 2 
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th© heats of oxidation were unknown^ and which were readily 
obtainable, were vanadium, tantalum, and chromium. 

A'pparatiis ^ — The furnace, which has been described by Slade 
(Proc. Boy. Sac., 1912, 87 , 519), consists of a platinum tub© 

2 cm. in diameter heated by a current of 300 to 400 amperes at 
2 to 4 volts. The furnace is placed in a vessel which can be ex- 
hausted to prevent the platinum tube from collapsing under the 
pressure of the atmosphere. A silver capillary tube is used to 
connect the furnace with the glass tube leading to the pressure 
gauge. The temperatures were determined by means of a 
platinum platinum (90 per cent.)— rhodium (10 per cent.) thermo- 
couple. The couple was calibrated up to the melting point 
of copper, 1083°, and higher temperatures were determined by 
extrapolating by means of the formula 

log c = l*22 log ^ — 2*65, 

where t is expressed in degrees centigrade and e in millivolts. The 
cold end of the couple was kept at 0°. 

It was found to be impossible to use a platinum boat for any 
of the substances investigated, for although the temperatures were 
well below their melting points, they were rapidly alloyed with 
platinum. Accordingly, boats of unglazed Koyal Berlin porcelain 
were employed. 

Pressures were read on a mercury vacuum manometer, behind 
which was a glass millimetre scale illuminated by a lamp and a 
milk-glass screen. The readings were made with a telescoiD©, and 
were accurate to ±0-05 mm. 

The carbon monoxide was prepared by running pure formic acid 
into concentrated sulphuric acid at 70 — 80°. The gas, which was' 
first passed through a long tube of soda-lime and then through a 
similar tube of phosphoric oxide, was collected and stored over 
mercury in a vessel of 1 litre capacity. 

The gas was led from the reservoir to the furnace and pressure 
gauge by means of a tube, in which were placed two taps separated 
by a capillary tube of such dimensions that th© volume between 
the two taps was 0*2 c.c. By filling this tube with carbon mon- 
oxide at the ordinary temperature, then closing one tap and open- 
ing the other, 0'2 c.c. of carbon monoxide was allowed to flow into 
the exhausted furnace and the tubes connecting the fxirnace to the 
gauge and pump. The total volume of this part of the apparatus 
was about 50 c.c., and when the furnace was heated to- about 
1200°, its effective volume was about 30 c.c., sO' that th© introduc- 
tion of 0*2 c.c. under a pressure of one atmosphei'© caused a rise 

of pressure of atmosphere, or about 5 mm. of mercury. 
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In most of fell© experiments, 0*1 gram of tlie metal under investi- 
gation was introduced into tlie boat. That this was sufficient may 
be seen from the following considerations. 

If the reaction is 

M-+CO = MO’-i-C, 

where M is two equivalents of an element, then two' gram-equi- 
valents of the element would react with 22,400 c.e. of carbon mon- 
oxide. If the pressure in the furnace was 60 mm., which was the 
maximum pressure used in several cases, the volume of gas con- 
tained in the furnace was 2*4 c.c. when measured at N.T.P., there- 

2*4 

for© toi absorb all this gas, 2 = 2*2 x 10“^ gram-equivalent 

of the element would be required. If the equivalent were as great 
as 100, only 0*02 gram would be required. The metal was usually 
broken into small pieces, as the velocity of the action must be 
proportional to the surface exposed. 

E xperiments with V anadium . — As vanadium is a very refractory 
substance and is difficultly reducible (that is, the oxide has a high 
heat of formation), it was decided to attempt to measure the reduc- 
tion equilibrium. 

Some preliminary experiments were made on the action of 
vanadium on platinum and the melting point of vanadium. The 
vanadium was placed, in very small pieces (about 0*5 mm. in 
diameter and less), on a platinum strip which was heated in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen by an electric current. At 1400°, the 
vanadium adhered to the strip when the heating had been carried 
on for some three minutes. The temperature was determined by 
means of a Wanner pyrometer, correction being made for black- 
body radiation of the platinum. In another experiment, the strip 
was dusted with powdered vanadium and heated rapidly until it 
fused at one point. Examination under the microscope showed 
that the vanadium had then fused into globules just round the 
portion of the strip which had fused. The melting point of this 
vanadium is therefore just below the melting point of platinum, 
namely, 1760°. The vanadium had been prepared in the electric 
furnace, and contained 4*6 per cent, of carbon. The carbon prob- 
ably exists as the carbide, VC, and may be present in solid solu- 
tion, although the fact that so much carbon is present makes it 
seem probable that the carbide exists as a separate phase. 

Experiments. — 0*0636 Gram gf the metal was placed in an un- 
glazed porcelain boat in the platinum tube furnace. The furnace 
was exhausted and left for sixteen hours, when no rise of pressure 
was noticeable. The temperature was raised to 1000°, and the 
occluded gas from the boat pumped off; 0*2 c.c. of carbon mon- 
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oxide Avas then admitted, and this raised the pressure to‘ 6 mm., 
at which it remained. Therefore the equilibrium pressure was 
greater than this, or the velocity of reaction at this temperature 
was very small. The latter was found to be the case, for when 
the pressure of carbon monoxide had been increased to 60 mm., 
there was still no reaction. The temperature was then raised to 
1340°, and maintained at this temperature for four and a-half 
hours. During this time, the pressure fell at first rapidly, and 
finally became steady at 1-7 mm. The temperature was then 
reduced to 1145°, where it was maintained for thirty minutes. 
The pressure fell rapidly to 0*55 mm., where it remained constant. 
The temperature was then lowered to 900°, when the pressure fell 
only to 0*2 mm. 

On the following day, the furnace was heated to 1340° and the 
temperature kept constant. In one hour the pressure rose to 
1-2 mm., at which it remained constant for three and a-half hours. 

The equilibrium pressure at 1340° was therefore between 1*7 
and 1*2 mm. The mean of these values is 1*45 mm. At lower 
temperatures, the equilibrium was attained too slowly to be deter- 
mined. 

The reaction is probably 

YO-hVC 2Y+CO+Q. 

The value 

Pco - atm. at 1340° 

7 oO 

gives, by the Nernst heat theorem, the value 
^0 = 80,875 cals. 

Substituting this in equation (5), we find that 
= l atmosphere at 1827°. 

This is the temperature at which vanadium oxide would be reduced 
by the carbide under a pressure of one atmosphere. 

There is no direct evidence as to the heat of formation of 
vanadium carbide, that is, of the reaction 

V + C VC, 

but usually the heats of formation of carbides are small (Warten- 
berg, Zeitsch. oMOTg . CheTTv., 1907, 52, 299), that is to say, not 
greater than 2000 — 3000 calories per gram-atom of carbon. If 
this heat of formation of the carbide is neglected, an approximate 
value of the heat of oxidation of vanadium at 20° can be obtained : 

V-hO = VO-h 111,000 cals. 
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Not mucli trust can be placed in this value, however, for the carbide 
may be in solid solution in the metal and not as a separate phase. 

E x'periments with Tantal\Lrrb .- — -The tantalum used was a portion 
of a specimen obtained from the late E)r. Werner von Bolton, and 
used by von Hevesy and Slade to determine the electrode potential 
of tantalum. It was in the form of a rolled sheet about O’ 25 mm. 
thick. As only a small quantity of the metal was available, 0*035 
gram was used in each experiment. If the tantalum was oxidised 
to the oxide, TaoO, this metal would absorb 3*5 c.c. of carbon 
monoxide. In the first experiment with tantalum, the metal was 
in the form of one piece of sheet. At 1000°, 2 c.c. of carbon 
monoxide were admitted (p = 60 mm.); the pressure fell, and in 
two hours became constant at 0*7 mm. The temperature was then 
raised to 1200° and 0*6 c.c. of carbon monoxide was admitted, so 
that the pressure was raised to 14 mm. As the pressure did not 
fall, more carbon monoxide was admitted until the pressure was 
40 mm., but there was still no action. The furnace was therefore 
exhausted, but no appreciable rise in pressure took place in two 
hours. It therefore seemed probable that the constant pressure of 
0*7 mm. obtained at 1000° was not a true equilibrium pressure, 
but that the equilibrium pressure, even at 1200°, was very low 
indeed. 

In the next experiment the same quantity of metal was used, 
but it was cut into as many strips as possible, in order to increase 
the surface. After pumping out all gases from the boat at 1150°, 
0*4 c.c. of carbon monoxide was admitted, so as tO' raise the pressure 
to about 13 mm. In half an hour the pressure fell to' 0*2 mm., 
and then became constant, and remained so for half an hour. 
An attempt was now made to reach the equilibrium from the low 
pressure side. The furnace was exhausted and the temperature 
was raised to 1270°. In four hours the pressure rose slightly 
above 0*1 mm. (perhaps 0*12 nam.), and remained constant for 
about three hours. Carbon monoxide (about 0*1 c.c.) was then 
admitted to raise the pressure to 2*5 mm., and in one hour the 
pressure fell to 0*1 mm. This value is therefore the equilibrium 
pressure at 1270°. 

It was impossible to determine the equilibrium at a higher 
temperature, because at this stage of the work the platinum tube 
had become weakened and slowly collapsed when kept exhausted 
for several hours at 1270°, although the external pressure on the 
tube was only 30 — 40 mm. of mercui'y. 

E x'periments with Chromium . — The temperature of reduction of 
chromium sesquioxide was determined by G-reenwood (T., 1908, 93 , 
1438), who found that this oxide was reduced at 1195° under a 
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pressure of 2 mm. The boiling point of chromium is 2200° (Green- 
wood), and from this value the vapour pressure of liquid chromium 
can be calculated to be 0*07 mm. at 1000°, 0*078 mm. at 1100°, 
0*7 mm. at 1200°, and 1*12 mm. at 1300°. It was therefore not 
safe to heat chromium to a much higher temperature than 1200° 
in the platinum furnace. 

The chromium had been prepared by the Goldschmidt method, 
and therefore contained a trace of aluminium. As aluminium is 
easily and completely oxidised by carbon monoxide, it is probable 
that it would only have a very slight influence on the equilibrium. 

0*45' Gram of metal, in the form of a coarse powder, was used 
in the first experiment. The furnace was heated to* 936°, and all 
adsorbed gases were pumped out. Carbon monoxide was then 
admitted until the pressure was 100 mm. In nine and a-half 
hours the pressure fell to 22 mm., but did not appear to be 
approaching a steady value. After remaining for eighty-five hours, 
the furnace was heated to 1010° and carbon monoxide admitted 
until the pressure was 50 mm. In six hours the pressure fell to 
0*75 mm., and appeared to be constant. After eighteen hours, the 
temperature was raised to 1292°, and carbon monoxide admitted 
until the pressure was 63 mm. In forty-five minutes the pressure 
fell to 6*2 mm., and remained constant. Carbon monoxide was 
then pumped out until the pressure fell to 5 mm. In fifteen 
minutes the pressure rose to 6*2 mm., and remained constant. The 
temperature was then raised to 1339°, and in twenty-five minutes 
the pressure had risen to 9*1 mm,, and become constant. The 
furnace was then cooled, and next day was heated to 1339°. In 
twenty minutes the pressure rose to 9*2 mm. The furnace was 
now cooled to 1292°, and carbon monoxide was pumped off until 
the pressure was less than 1 mm. In an hour the pressure became 
constant at 4*4 mm. The furnace was cooled, and the next day 
was heated to 1292°; the pressure rose to 4*4 mm. Carbon mon- 
oxide was then admitted until the pressure was 8*6 mm. In forty- 
five minutes the pressure fell to 4*4 mm. The temperature was 
now raised to 1339°, when the pressure rose to 9*2 mm. In the 
figure are given some of the time— pressure curves obtained. These 
show how accurately the results could be reproduced. 

A new sample of chromium (0*45 gi’am) was now introduced into 
the furnace, and the temperature was raised to 1292°, carbon mon- 
oxide being admitted until the pressure was 15 mm. In twenty 
minutes the pressure fell to' 6*2 mm., and remained constant at 
this value for one hour. The temperature was then raised to' 
1339°, and the pressure rose to 9*1 mm., but the platinum tube 
began to leak, owing to its being attacked by the chromium, which 
had distilled on to it during this and former e^cperiments. i 
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Table II shows the values for the equilibrium pressure obtained 
with chromium. All these equilibrium pressures were obtained 
twice from each side. The high value at 1292° is the value 
obtained when the furnace had not been raised to a higher tempera- 
ture. After the temperature had been raised to 1339° and lowered 
again to 1292°, the equilibrium pressure was 4*4 mm., and this value 
could be obtained again and again. Since chromium easily forms 
a carbide, it is probable that the reaction taking place was 
5Cr+CO = Cr^C+CrO + fQ. 



u 

i __v 

I 2 “"3 1 


Time in hotirs. 


Calculating the heat of reaction per gram-atom of oxygen at 1315° 
from the Nernst formula and the vaii’t Hoff formula, the values 
given in table II are obtained. 


Table II. 


Pressure of 

carbon monoxide Qt calculated. 
Temperature. in mm. Nemst. 

1292® 6*2 73,600 

1339 9-2 69,200 \ 

1292 4A 69,200 j 


Qt calculated, 
van’t Hoff. 


77,000 


The value 77,000 calories is the heat of reaction calculated from 
the integrated form of the van't Hoff equation, 

-4-671 {log 

In this method of calculating Qt, an error of O'l mm. in the deter- 
mination of the equilibrium at 1292° would make a difference of 
a little more than 1000 calories in the value of Qt- The assump- 
tion on which this formula is based, however, is only that the heat 
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of reaction does not cliange appreciably between tlie two tempera- 
tures. That two different values were obtained for the equilibrium 
at 1292°, according to whether the furnace had been heated up to 
1339° or not, must be explained by supposing that the substances 
in equilibrium were different in the two cases. It is very improb- 
able that the first value is due to the presence of a trace of 
aluminium in the metal, for the presence of aluminium would be 
expected to lower rather than to' raise the equilibrium pressure, 
and in the two experiments in which the pressure was 6’2 mm., 
very different amounts of carbon monoxide had been absorbed by 
the same amount of metal. In the first experiment, 6 — 7 c.c. of 
carbon monoxide, and in the second case only 0*6 c.c., were 
absorbed. 

The equilibrium in the gas phase is represented by 

rtT ^cMi’bide 

JJCij -ti. . . 

The change in the system caused by raising the temi3erature to 
1339° was to give a lower equilibrium pressure at 1292°, and this 
must be due to (1) increase in the partial pressure of chromium, 
(2) lowering of the partial pressure of the carbide, or (3) lowering 
of the partial pressure of the oxide. 

Case (1) might be caused by the existence of a transition point 
of chromium between 1292° and 1339°. At first, the metal is in 
the ct-form, stable at lower temperatures; on heating, the metal 
would change to the other, or j8-form, and on cooling to 129:^'-' 
would not revert to the a-form, but remain in the unstable iS-form, 
which would have a higher vapour pressure than the a-form. 

Case (2) might be caused by the formation of an unstable carbide 
in the first instance, which on heating to 1339° changes into the 
stable form. On cooling now to the lower temperature, the un- 
stable carbide is not formed in the presence of the more stable one. 

Case (3) might be caused by the chromium oxide combining with 
the silica in the boat to form a silicate, but this reaction should 
not be different after the furnace had been raised to the higher 
temperature. The first explanation seems the more probable. 

This investigation was carried out in the Muspratt Laboratory 
of Physical Chemistry, University of 1 Liverpool. 

British Photographic Research Association Laboratory. 

[JRecpAved, February 1919.] 
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XXV . — The Dissociation Pressures of some Nitrides, 
By Boland Edgar Slade and G-eoferey Isheravood Higson. 
Equilibria of the type 

2 M 4 -N 2 ~ 2MN, 

wbere M is three equivalents of a metal, have been investigated. 
In this system there are two components, namely, metal and 
nitrogen, and three phases, namely, mehal, nitride, and nitrogen. 
The number of degrees of freedom is thus 2 + 2 — 3 = 1, and there- 
fore at one temperature there is one pressure of the nitrogen which 
determines the equilibrium of the dissociation. If the nitride dis- 
solves in the metal as a solid solution, there are only two phases, 
and the number of the degrees of freedom is therefore two. The 
equilibrium will then be determined, not only by the pressure of 
the nitrogen, but also' by the composition of the solid phase. 
Applying the Nernst heat theorem to the equilibrium 

M + 4N.2 = MN+<?, 

where Q is the heat evolved when half a gram-molecule of nitrogen 
combines with the metal, we have 

logj’N, = - ^ ^ 

and 

Qt ~Qq — 3*5!r, 

where Qq and Qtj respectively, are the heats of reaction at absolute 
zero and some other temperature, T. As the heats of formation 
of the nitrides investigated were unknown, it is impossible to apply 
these equations to determine the value of but it will be seen 

that the pressure of nitrogen at 1127° would be 1 mm. if the heat 
of formation of the nitride were 70,600 cals, and 60 mm. if the 
heat of formation were 59,000 cals. 

Experimental. 

The furnace used for the determination of the equilibria is 
described in the preceding paper. 

Nitrogen was prepared by heating a solution containing 
ammonium chloride, potassium nitrate, and potassium dichromate. 
The dichromate served to oxidise any oxides of nitrogen to nitric 
acid, which was absorbed by passing the gas through a long tube 
of soda-lime. The nitrogen was then dried by passage through a 
long tube of phosphoric oxide. 

The equilibria were determined by heating small c[U antities of 
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the metal to a known temperature, introducing nitrogen into the 
furnace, and determining the value tO' which the pressure fell. 
Nitrogen was then pumped out, and the equilibrium was determined 
from the low-pressure side. 

V anadi'iim . — This metal is known to form two nitrides, VN 
and VNg. 

At 1203°, the equilibrium pressure was found to' be slightly less 
than. 0*2 mm., and at 1271° slightly less than 1*5 mm. The equil- 
ibrium pressure is somewhere near these values, but equilibrium 
was attained very slowly, and it was impossible to heat the platinum 
tuhe in use at that time to a higher temperature. 

Boron : — An attempt was made to determine the dissociation 
pressure of boron nitride at 1100° and 1240°. 

At 1100°, the velocity was too low for the equilibrium to be 
determined. At 1240°, the pressure of nitrogen fell from 26*4 mm. 
to 9-4 mm. in six hours, and appeared to be approaching the con- 
stant value of about 9 mm., but the boron attacked the platinum 
tube and caused it to leak, so that further experiments could not 
be made. 

Tantahvm . — Tantalum is known to form two^ stable nitrides, TaN 
and Ta^Ng. In our experiments, it is probable that the lower 
nitride, TaN, was formed. 

When the metal was heated at 1170° in nitrogen under 15 mm. 
pressure, the gas was slowly absorbed until the pressure fell to 
0*5 mm. The furnace was then exhausted to 0*05 mm. The 
pressure rose in two hours to 0*4 mm. 

In another experiment, at 1308°, the pressure fell from 9 mm. 
to 1-2 mm. in one and a-half hours, and remained constant for half 
an hour. The furnace was then allowed to cool. Next day it was 
completely exhausted, and again heated to 1308°. The pressure 
rose to 0*8 mm., and remained constant at this value for two hours. 


Summary of Results. 


Vanadium 

Boron . , . 
Tantalum 


Tempera- 
ture. Pressure of nitrogen. 

1203® Not greater than 0*2 mm. 

1271 „ „ 1-5 

1222 „ „ 9-4 :: 

ll^O 0’4 — 0-5 mm. 

1308 0*8 — 1-2 


Heat of formation of nitride, 
that is, Qq, calculated from 
Nemst’s formula. 

79.200 cals. 

77.200 „ 
About 69,000 ,, 

74,700—75,500 cals. 
79,900 — 82,800 „ 


This investigation was carried out in the Muspratt Laboratory 
of Physical Chemistry^ University of Liverpool. 

Bbitish Photogbaphig Resbabch Assooiatioit Laboratoby. 

[Received, February 14i7i, 1919.] 
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XX VI. — Nitro-, Arylazo-^ and Amino-glyoxalines, 

By Robert G-eorge Fargher and Frank Lee Pyman. 


This investigation was begun with the object of effecting the 
synthesis of purine derivatives by a method complementary to 
those which have been employed hitherto. In these, the 
pyrimidine nucleus is first built up and the glyoxaline ring closed 
subsequently. We proposed tO' prepare 4-aminoglyoxaline-5-carb- 
oxylic acid,* condense it with cyanic acid, and eliminate water 
with the production of xanthine. 




NH, 






>CH 


NH2 CO^H 

CO O-hTH. 

I 11 >CH 

NH— c- -N 


NH-CO 

CO 

iH-C— 


Such a synthesis would b© of interest in view of the suggestion 
that purine derivatives originate from histidine in the animal body 
(compare Hopkins, T., 1916, 109, 629). 

Although the starting material for the proposed synthesis, 
4-aminoglyoxaline-6-carboxylic acid, was unknown, we did not 
anticipate that its preparation would offer any serious difficulty. 
We have, however, so far failed to obtain this substance, and now 
give an account of our attempts to prepare this and other amino- 
substituted glyoxalines. 

An account of the investigation may be subdivided under three 
headings : first, the preparation of the glyoxalines and their carb- 
oxylic acids, which were required as starting materials; second, 
the preparation and properties of nitrogly oxalines ; and last, the 
preparation and properties of arylazoglyoxalines. 

(1) The FreparatioTh of Glyoxalines and their Carboxylic Acids. 
— For the purpose of this investigation, it was necessary to prepare 
considerable quantities of glyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid, the 
most convenient source of giyoxaline. This acid was first prepared 
by Maquenne (Ann. chim. phys., 1891, [vi], 24, 525), by mixing 
aqueous solutions of nitrotartaric acid and hexamethylenetetramine, 
adding ammonia, and allowing the mixture to become hot, and sub- 
sequently by Hedichen (Ber.^ 1906, 39, 1835), who replaced the 
hexamethylenetetramine by formaldehyde. We have carried out a 
large number of experiments on the best conditions for the pre- 

* In glyoxalines containing a free imino-group, the 4- and 5-positions are 
equivalent. 
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paration of tliis acid, and find tlxat to obtain a g^ood yield it is 
essential that tlie reaction mixture should be kept cold. 

A number of experiments were carried out with the object of 
effecting the partial decarboxylation of glyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic 
acid, and thus producing glyoxaline-4-carboxylic acid by a more 
convenient and economical process than that previously employed, 
where six operations are required in its synthesis from citric acid 
through 4-liydroxymethylglyoxaline (T., 1911, 99 , 668; 1916, 109 , 
186). When the acid is heated with water, 10 per cent, hydro- 
chloric acid, or concentrated hydrochloric acid, little decarboxyla- 
tion takes place below ISO'^, but above this temperature, the action 
proceeds more readily, glyoxaline being the main product, whilst 
a small proportion of glyoxaline-4-carboxylic acid can be isolated 
provided that the heating has not been too prolonged. When the 
acid is heated with an excess of concentrated ammonia at 180° to 
200°, the main product is glyoxaline,* and a similar result is 
obtained by heating the aqueous solution of the mono-sodium salt. 

The desired result can he obtained, however, by boiling the acid 
with aniline, when the anilide of glyoxaline-4-carhoxylic acid is 
formed in a yield amounting to 45 per cent, of the theoretical. 
.From this, the acid is readily prepared by hydrolysis. 


COaH-p^-NH 

COJl-C — N 


ClI-NH 

PhNH-CO-U ' 


CH-NH 

I I 


coji'C — 


>GH. 


For the purpose of orientation, it was necessary to prepare 
glyoxalines substituted in the 2-, 4:5-, and 2 : 4 : 5-positions. The 
2-alkylglyoxalines were prepared by suitable modifications of 
Maquenne's methods. From 2-methylglyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic 
acid, 2-methylglyoxali7ie-A-carhoxylic acid was obtained through its 
anilide. 

As representatives of 4:5- and 2 : 4 : 5-substituted glyoxalines, 
4 : S-dimethylglyoxaline and 2:4: 5-trim ethylglyoxaline were pre- 
pared by modification of known methods. 

(2) Nitroglyoxalines . — The nitration of various glyoxalines has 
led to the formation of mononitroglyoxalines in the hands of 
several observers. In some cases the nitro-group evidently enters 
the 4-(or 5-)position, since no other position is vacant; for instance, 
in the nitration of 2-methylthiol-l~phenyl(and 1-methyl) glyoxaline 

* We were imable to find any evidence of the formation of the imide 
of glyoxaline-^: : 5-dicarboxylic acid, from which the desired 5-aminoglyoxaline- 
4-carboxyHc acid might have been obtained by the action of hypobromous 
acid. 
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(I) (Wohl and Marckwald, Ber., 1888, 22, 568, 1353) and 2:4-di- 
methylglyoxaline (II) (Windaus, Ber., 1909, 42, 758) : 


CH-NR 
1 1 

Ctl— N 


>C*SMe 


(!•) 


CMe—N^ 

(II.) 


The orientation of the iiitro-group in nitroglyoxaline itself 
(Hung and M. Behrend, Aniialeiij 1892, 271, 28; R. Behrend and 
Schmitz, ihid.^ 1893, 277, 338) and in nitro-4-methyiglyoxalin6 has 
not been determined previously, but an indication that the latter 
contains the nitro-group in the 5-position is afforded by Windaus's 
observation (loc. cit.) of its close similarity to 5-nitro-2 : 4-dimethyl- 
glyoxaline. 

Moreover, •whilst 4,-nitro-2-7nethylglyoxaline is readily prepared, 
we were unable to obtain a nitro-derivative of 4 : 5-dimethyl- 
glyoxaline, for in this case part of the base was completely oxidised, 
whilst a considerable proportion remained unchanged, and the only 
isolable derivative V7as the nitrate of 4-methylglyoxaline-5 -carb- 
oxylic acid, which has been described by G-erngross (Ber., 1912, 
45, 509). 

The inability of a glyoxaline substituted in both the 4- and 
5-positions to form a nitro-derivative indicates that the nitro- 
glyoxalines contain the substituent in the 4- (or 5-)position. This 
view is confirmed by their behaviour on reduction. Wohl and 
Marckwald (loc. cit.) attempted to reduce the 4-(or 5-)nitro-2- 
methylthiol- 1-phenyl- (and 1 -methyl) glyoxalines to the correspond- 
ing amines, but obtained only decomposition products, including 
methyl mercaptan. Similarly, we find that 4-nitro-2-methyl- 
glyoxaline undergoes fission on reduction with tin and hydrochloric 
acid, two of "the three atoms of nitrogen in the molecule appearing 
in the form of ammonia.'^ Since precisely the same result is 
obtained with nitroglyoxaline and nitro-4-methylgiyoxaline, ’whilst . 
it is shown below that 2-aminogly ox alines are stable, it is clear that 
these nitro- derivatives are 4-nitroglyoxalin6 and 5-nitro-4-niethyl- 
glyoxaline respectively. 

Before we had arrived at this conclusion, we were anxious to 
prepare some of the nitroglyoxaline-4 -carboxylic acid, which 
Windaus and Opitz (Ber., 1911, 44, 1721) obtained by the action 
of boiling 25 per cent, nitric acid on 4-^-hydroxyethylglyoxaline. 


* The j^rst stage in the disintegratioix of the 4-aminoglyoxalines is probably 
the elimination of the amino -group as ammonia, with the formation of a 
glyoxalone, for certain members of the purine group — also derivatives of 
4-aininoglyoxaline — ^liav© been shown to undergo hydrolysis in this maimer 
(compare, for instance, Tafel and Mayer, Ber., 1908, 41 , 2546 j Biltz, Ber., 
1910, 43 , 1589). 
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These authors state that the yield of 4-/8-hydroxyethylglyoxaline, 
obtained by the action of barium nitrite on 4--/3-aniinoethyb 
glyoxaline hydrochloride, was so poor that the nitro-compound was 
not available in sufficient quantity for further study. It appeared 
to us, however, that this nitro-compound might be obtained by the 
action of nitric acid on other more readily accessible derivatives of 
glyoxaline containing a side-chain of carbon atoms in the 4-posi- 
tion, and in the first place we employed compounds containing 
two carbon atoms in the side-chains, like Windaus^s starting 
material. The results were disappointing ; 4-i3-aminoethyl- 
glyoxaline, when boiled with 50 per cent, nitric acid for nine 
hours, was mainly recovered unchanged, whilst 4-cyanomethyl- 
glyoxaline was converted under the same conditions almost quanti- 
tatively into glyoxaline-4-acetic acid. Attempts to' nitrate 
glyoxaline-4-carboxylio acid and glyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylio acid 
were likewise unsuccessful. The prospect of nitrating 4-hydroxy- 
methylglyoxaline was not hopeful, for it has been shown previously 
(T., 1916, 109 , 186) that hot concentrated nitric acid converts it 
into glyoxaline-4-formaldehyd6 and glyO'xaline-4-carboxylic acid. 
It has now been found that the alcohol gives the same products 
when digested on the water-hath with fuming nitric acid, whilst 
it can be recovered almost quantitatively after boiling with ten 
parts of 25 per cent, nitric acid for four hours. On the other 
hand, the nitration of 4-hydroxymethylglyoxalin© with nitric and 
sulphuric acids gave rise to a product which was not obtained in 
crystalline form, but further study of this was omitted in view of 
the peculiar behaviour of the simple nitroglyoxalines on reduction. 

(3) Arylazoglyoxalines. — The constitution of the aryl azo-deriv- 
atives of simple glyoxalines has not been settled hitherto. Rung 
and Behrend {Anxuden, 1892, 271 , 28), who first isolated benzene- 
azoglyoxahne, considered it tO' be a diazoimino-compound (I), 
because boiling acids decomposed it with the formation of nitrogen 

ch-n(n:npi.) .jj 
(10 

and glyoxaline. Burian (Ber., 1904, 37 , 696), wno prepared many 
arylazo'glyoxalines from diazobenzene-^-sulphonic acid and various 
glyoxalines, adopted the same view of the constitution of these 
compounds on other grounds, namely, because all the glyoxalines 
substituted in some or all of the 2-, 4-, and 5 -positions which he 
examined coupled with the diazonium salt, whilst 1 -substituted 
glyoxalines did not. ' Pauly (Zeitsch. physiol. Ghem., 1904, 42 , 
508), however, pointed out the possibility that the arylazo- 
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gly O'xali lies were true (/-azo-compounds (II) similar to those 
obtained from pyrrole, and later (ihid'., 1915, 94, 284) attributed 
the probable formula (III) given below to the compound obtained 
by the action of diazotised arsanilic acid on histidine, owing tO' its 
stability towards acids. Whilst in the case of these simple 


ArN-.N-C-hTH 

CH-N 

(II.) 


>CH 


AsOgHg-O^^H^-NIN-C-NH 

co2H-ch(nHo)*ch2-c — isr 

(III.) 


>c*n:isj'‘06H4*as03H 


2 


glyoxalines the orientation of the arylazo-group is uncertain, the 
constitution of the arylazopurines is known, for Hans Kscher 
(Zeitscli. physiol. Chem., 1909, 60, 69) has shown that the arylazo- 
group enters the 8-position of the purine nucleus — the 2 -position of 
its glyoxaline ring — by reducing arylazopurines to 8-aminopurines. 

In view of this result, it appeared to us probable that the 
arylazo^derivatives of simple glyoxalines were also (7-azo-compounds, 
as Pauly suggested, and it was of interest to determine whether the 
arylazo-group entered the 2- or the 4-position, and the nature of 
the products obtained on reduction. 

The benzeneazoglyoxaline of Pung and Behrend was first 
examined. By the method of these workers, it is obtained in poor 
yield, but by the action of benzenediazonium chloride on one mole- 
cular proportion of glyoxaline in an excess of aqueous sodium 
carbonate, it is readily obtained mixed with a little 2:4: ^-tris- 
benzeneazoglyoxaline. 2-Benzeneazoglyoxaline melts at 190® 
(corr.), and it is therefore evident that the specimen prepared by 
Rung and Behrend, melting at 177 — 178®, was impure. The pure 
substance is reasonably stable towards boiling 10 per cent, hydro- 
chloric acid, for a considerable proportion can be recovered un- 
changed after two hours. 

The constitution of 2-benzeneazoglyoxaline (lY) was proved by 
reduction. With zinc dust and hot acetic acid, it yields aniline 
and glycocyamidine (Y), the formation of the latter showing that 
the benzeneazo-group is attached to the 2-position of the ring. 


(IV.) 




(Y.) 


* The conversion of glyoxaline into glyoocyamidin© and 2-amirLOglyoxaline, 
both derivatives of guanidine, is of biochemical interest, firstly, because 
creatinine is the JV-methyl derivative of glycocyaroidine, and secondly, on 
account of the similar behaviour of histidine and arginine in purine metabolism 
(compare Hopkins, loc. cit.). 
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This result is confirmed by the formation of a small amount of 
guanidine on the reduction of 2-benzeneazoglyoxaline with stannous 
chloride. In this reduction, a small quantity of 2-aminoglyo,Tolme 
is formed and some aniline, but the. main product is 2-amw2o-4-p- 
amiino^plienylglyoxaline (VI), a compound resulting from a change 
of the benzidine type. It is also formed in small proportion in the 
reduction with zinc dust and acetic acid. 


CH-NH. 
1 1 


hJHo-Q.B.-C W 








(VI.) 


(VII.) 


CH-NH.. ^ /-I CT x-TT 

(vm.) 


Its constitution was proved by the oxidation of its diacetyl deriv- 
ative with potassium permanganate, when p^acetylaminobenzoic 
acid was formed. This result eliminated the possibility that the 
compound had one of the two formulas (Vll) or (VIII), represent- 
ing substances formed by a change of the semidine type. The 
occurrence of a rearrangement of the benzidine type in a five- 
membered heterocyclic nucleus seems remarkable at first sight, but 
a closer inspection of the formula shows that the conjugated system 
connecting the 2- and 5 -carbon atoms of the glyoxaline ring is 
similar to that existing in the benzene nucleus. 


NH- 

NH 




C 

CH 

NHr„ 

II 1 

C-NHg 

chI^^>nh 

-c 


'Whilst no other case of the benzidine type of change in a 
heterocyclic nucleus has been observed previously, so far as we are 
aware, Michaelis and Schafer (Annalen>, 1915, 407, 229) have 
obtained hy the reduction of l-phenyl-3-methyl-4-benzeneazo- 
pyrazole (IX) the two isomerides (X) and (XI) which result from 
the two possible changes of the semidine type. 


NPh 


NPh 


NPh 


CMe-C-N:NPh 

(IX.) 

Owing to the 


N C-NHPh 


and 


(X.) 

formation of 


*2 


N CH 

II II 

CMe-C-NH-r 




(XI.) 

2-amino-4-^>aminophenyiglyoxaline 


in the reduction of 2-benz6neazoglyoxaline, the yield of 2-aminoT 
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glyoxaline is small, so for the preparation of this substance the 
reduction of an arylazoglyoxaline containing a substituent in the 
para-position of the benzene nucleus was undertaken. 

^-^-Bromoh enzeneazo glyoxaline is the main product of the inter- 
action of ;?7-bromobenzenediazoniuni chloride and glyoxaline in 
aqueous sodium carbonate, only a very small proportion of 
4,-'^-hromoh enzeneazoghjQxaline being formed. The reduction of 
2-^-bromobenzeneazoglyoxaline with stannous chloride gave 
2-aminoglyoxaline in a yield of 56 pei' cent, of the theoretical, 
together with aniline, guanidine, some 2-amino-4-^aminophenyl- 
glyoxaline, and a small quantity of a base, C 9 H 9 hr 4 Br, which is 
probably -bromo~2^-amriinoanilinoglyoxaline (compare p. 246). 

2-Aminoglyoxaline is a monacidic base yielding crystalline salts, 
but the free base has not been obtained in a crystalline form. 


CH-ISTH 
CH — N 


>C*NH2 


(XII,) 


CH-KH. 

CH*XH 


>c:nh 


(XIII.) 


For this compound, the tautomeric formulae (XII) and (XIII) 
are possible. The first is supported by the production of a red 
colour when the substance is mixed with sodium diazobenzene-;^^- 
sulphonate, and by the fact that, after treatment with nitrous 
acid, it couples with phenols. An indication that it can also react 
according to the formula (XIII) — which represents an unsaturated 
compound no longer containing the glyoxaline ring — is given by 
its behaviour towards permanganate, for 2-aminogiyoxaline and 
all the substituted 2-aminoglyoxalines described in this paper 
reduce cold aqueous acid potassium permanganate, and in this 
respect resemble the 2-thiolglyoxalines (compare T., 1911,99, 2173), 
whereas glyoxaline and its homologues are stable to this reagent, 
although they reduce alkaline permanganate, giving green 
solutions. 

2-Aminoglyoxaline yields a inonoacetyl and a monob enzoyl deriv- 
ative, which are stable to cold aqueous acid permanganate. 

2-Aminoglyoxaline does not combine with benzaldehyde in acetic 
acid solution. Moreover, 2-amino-5-p-aminophenyl-4-methyl- 
glyoxaline (XVII) yields only a monobenzylidene compound under 
these conditions, doubtless 2-amino-5-p-benzylideneaminophenyl-4- 
methylglyoxaline. This behaviour, therefore, serves to differentiate 
between 2-aminoglyoxalines and homologues of aniline, and is 
employed later in the determination of constitution. 

The action of benzenediazonium chloride on 4-methylglyoxaline 
proceeded quite differently from its action on glyoxaline. Instead 
of the 2-substituted arylazo-compound being formed predominantly. 
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nearly equal quantities of 2~'bent,eneazo-4,-methylglyoxaline^ 
'6~hen^eneazo-4t-m&thylglyoxaliney and 2 : enzeneazo-^^i-Tntnxyl- 

glyoxaline were obtained. The constitution of 2-benzeneazO“4- 
metbylgly ox aline (XIV) follows from the fact that it yields, on 
reduction with zinc dust and acetic acid, alacreatinin© (XV), a 
compound previously synthesised by Baumann {Annalen, 1873, 
167 , 83) by the elimination of water from a-guanidiiiopropionic 
acid (XVI). 


CM©*NTT. ^ TvT-vrT>i, 
(XIV.) 


CHMe-NH. 

>C.XH 


co- 


(XV.) 


CHMe.NH 

COoH 

(XVI.) 


This change is precisely similar to the formation of glyco- 
cyamidine from 2-benzeneazoglyO'xaline. 2-Benzeneazo-4“methyl- 
glyoxaline behaves in the same way as 2-beiizeneazoglyoxaline on 
reduction with stannous chloride, the principal product of the 
reaction being 2 - amino - 5 - p - aminophenyl - 4 - methyl glyoxaline 
(XVII), a compound having similar properties to 2-amino~4-p- 
aminophenylglyoxaline. 




C“NH 


(XVII.) 


PhN:N-<:|— NFT 
CMb-N 


>CH 


(XVIII.) 


The constitution of 6-benzeneazo-4-methylglyoxalin© (XVIII) 
could not be proved dmectly as in the case of the 2-isomeride. On 
reduction, aniline and a considerable amount of ammonia were 
formed, together with other products, which included a base, 
C 9 H 10 ON 2 (p. 254), when stannous chloride was employed as the 
reducing agent, and a base, CioECnONg (p. 255), when zinc dust 
and acetic acid were used. The disintegration of the molecule 
indicated by the formation of ammonia is similar to that occurring 
in the reduction of the 4-nitroglyoxalines, and affords evidence that 
the constitution of the compound is represented correctly by the 
formula of 5-benzeneazo-4-ipLethylglyoxaline. The formula is sup- 
ported by the fact that the compound is soluble in dilute aqueous 
sodium hydroxide, which indicates that the imino^gronp is unsub- 
stituted. Moreover, it is fairly stable towards boiling dilute acids. 
Its properties are not therefore in accord with those of a compound 
represented by the alternative formula, l-b 6 nzen 6 azo- 4 -methyl - 
glyoxaline. 

That aryldiazonium salts are capable of substituting the 4-posi- 
tion of the glyoxaline ring follows from the reduction of ^-‘phenyl- 
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4:~^-hromobenzeneazoglyoxaline, Ci5HiiN4Br, for a compound, 
is produced, whicli is evidently derived from the corre- 
sponding hydrazo-compound by a change of the semidine or benz- 
idine type (compare p. 257). 

The polyarylazoglyoxalines — 2 : 4 : 5-trisbenzeneazoglyoxaline and 
2 : 5-bisbenzeneazO'-4--iQ0thylglyoxaline — are insoluble in dilute 
•mineral acids, and are decomposed on boiling with 10 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid. N'evertheless, we regard them as C'-azo-com- 
pounds, because they are soluble to some extent in aqueous sodium 
hydroxide. In the case of the second compound, we have estab- 
lished the fact that it is precipitated unchanged from its solution 
in aqueous sodium hydroxide by means of acetic acid. The fact 
that the number of arylazo-groups in the polyarylazo-compounds 
corresponds with the number of nuclear methine groups in the 
parent glyoxaline points in the same direction. 

The interaction of gl370xaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid and diazo- 
benzene-^-sulphonic acid was studied by Burian (loc. cit.), who 
found that carbon dioxide was liberated, and described a product 
forming yellow needles or red, microscopic prisms which gave on 
analysis results indicating that it was a compound derived from one 
molecular 2>i’Oi5ortion of diazobenzene-p-sulphonic acid and one of 
glyoxaline - 4 - carboxylic acid, S03H*0eH4'NIN*C3H2N2‘C02H. 
Burian regarded this as a 1-substituted arylazoglyoxaline, but we 
thought it more probable that the arylazo-group had displaced a 
carboxyl group in the 4- (or 5-)position, and that the compound wa^ 
5-_^-sulphobenzeneazoglyoxaline-4-carboxylic acid (XIX). 


OOsH-C— X 
(XIX.) 


>CH. 


This compound would yield 5-aminoglyoxaline-4-carboxylic acid 
if a suitable method of reduction could be found, and we there- 
fore attempted to repeat its preparation, but were unable to do 
so. We can confirm Burian's statement that carbon dioxide is 
liberated in the reaction, but find the yield of this to be only about 
40 per cent, of the theoretical, much less than he states. More- 
over, we have isolated in a yield of about 30 per cent, of the 
theoretical the condensation product of diazobenzene-p^sulphonic 
acid and glyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid, namely, 2-^~sul^'ho- 
benzeneazoglyoxaline-4z:^-’dicarb(yxylic acid (XX). No other 
definite compound could be isolated from the reaction mixture, and 
it appears tq us that the compound described by Burian was prob- 
ably a mixture of our acid with' its sodium salt. 

2-p-Sulphobenzeneazoglyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid yields on 
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reduction with, sodium hyposulphite, sulphanilic acid and 2-amino^ 
glyoxalhie-AiXb’-dicarhoxylic acid (XXI). 


CO,H-C-NH 

CO,tt-C— ^ 

(XX.) 


SU,H 


CO,H-C-NH 

(XXI.) 


With the object of eliminating the elements of carbon dioxide, 
this acid was heated with water for twelve hours at 170°, when 
carbon dioxide and approximately one molecular proportion of 
ammonia were liberated, but no other fission product could be 
identified. On the other hand, when boiled with aniline for six 
hours, it gave a quantity of 2-aminoglyoxaline. 

Whilst w© were unable to- isolate 5~;p-sulphobeuzeneazo- 
glyoxaline-4-carboxylic acid (XIX) from the products of the inter- 
action of diazobenzeiie-j^sulphonic acid and glyoxaline-4 : 5 -dicarb- 
oxylic acid, the liberation of carbon dioxide indicates that sub- 
stitution in the 4-(or 5-)po'sition takes place to- some extent. More- 
over, we can confirm the fact that 2-methylglyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarb- 
oxylic acid couples with sodium diazobenzene-p-sulphonate in 
aqueous sodium carbonate. 

On the other hand, 2 :4 :5-trimethylglyoxalin© (XXII), which 
contains a free imino-group but no o-ther hydrogen atom attached 


CMe-JSTH. 

(XXII.) 


to the nucleus, does not couple with sodium diazobenzene-p- 
sulphonate. Further, a striking difference is exhibited between 
the facilities with which 2-amino4-;2^-aminophenylglyoxalin© (VI) 
containing a displaceable hydrogen atom in the glyoxaline nucleus 
and its methyl homologue (XVII) react with sodium diazobenzene- 
p-sulphonate in aqueous sodium carbonate. The first gives the 
characteristic intense cherry-red colour immediately, whilst the 
second gives a pal© orange colour which deepens on keeping, and 
is probably du© to the participation of th© aminophenyl group. 

On reviewing these results and those of previous investigators, it 
appears to us that glyoxalines, in order to be capable of coupling, 
must contain a free imino-group and also a hydrogen atom, or some 
other displaceable group, such as th© carboxyl group, in one of the 
2-, 4-, or 5-positions, and that the arylazoglyoxalines hitherto pre- 
pared are C^-azo -compounds. 

The literature of the arylazoglyoxalines contains one possible 
exception to this generalisation— the compound (orange needles 
melting at 120 — 122°) described by Burian (loo. cit.) as having 
been obtained by the action of diazotised benzidine on 2-thiol-4 : 5- 
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diplienylglyoxaline. Since w© found tliat 2-Lhioi-4 : 5 -dim ethyl- 
giyoxalin© and 2-thiol-4 : 5 -diplienylglyoxaline only gave pal© orange 
colorations with sodium diazobenzene-_p-sulphonate, we repeated 
Burian’s preparation. We failed, however, to confirm his results, 
but isolated from the product, as main constituents, much un- 
changed 2-thiol-4 ; 5-diphenylglyoxalin© and a reddish-brown, 
amorphous compound, melting and decomposing above 200“^, which 
from its low nitrogen content (5'5 per cent.) and the ratio of 
nitrogen to sulphur (2 : 1) could not have been an arylazo-derivative 
derived from 2-thiol-4 : S-diphenylglyoxaliiie. 

Exfekimental. 

Part I. Glyoxaliiiea and their Car boxy Lie Acids. 

Preparation of OlyoxalineA :b-dicarhoxi/lic Acid. 

Twenty-five grams of finely powdered tartaric acid are dissolved 
in 108 c.c. of nitric acid (D 1*5), and 125 c.c. of sulphuric acid 
are added. The mixture, which attains a temperature of about 
40°, soon begins to deposit crystals, and is kept for three to four 
hours in a cool place. The nitrotartaric acid is collected, washed 
with 50 per cent, sulphuric acid, drained on porous porcelain, and 
stirred immediately with 150 grams of powdered ice until dissolved, 
when the temperature falls to — -5°. 

The liquid is immersed in a freezing mixture, and 100 c.c. of 
aqueous ammonia (D 0*880) are added gradually, the temperature 
being kept below 0°. Then 50 c.c. of 40 per cent, aqueous form- 
aldehyde are added slowly, keeping the temperature below 10°. 
The product is removed from the freezing mixture after three to 
four hours, and kept overnight. It is then mixed with a little 
alcohol and acidified with hydrochloric acid, when 15*5 to 16-0 
grams of glyoxalin©-4 : 5-dicarhoxylic acid separate, that is, about 
60 per cent, of the theoretical yield calculated on the quantity of 
tartaric acid employed. 

Grlyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid melts and efiervesces at 288° 
(corr.). It is soluble in about 800 parts of boiling water 
and in about 2000 parts of cold water. It is practically in- 
soluble in the usual organic solvents,, but dissolves sparingly 
ill pyridine. It is soluble in concentrated mineral acids, but 
is precipitated unchanged on dilution with water. The mono- 
sodium salt, which crystallises from water as a felted mass of 
feathery needles containing IHgO (!Found : — 9-4; in dried 

salt, Na = 12*8. Calc.: Il20~9*2; lSra = 12'9 per cent,), is 
sparingly soluble in water but readily so in aqueous sodium hydr- 
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oxide, probably owing to the foriration of a disodiiiin salt in solu- 
tion. Moreovei*, tbe addition of alcoliol to a solution of the acid 
in sufficient aqueous sodium hydroxide to form the disodium salt 
causes the precipitation of a granular deposit approximating in 
composition to the disodiuin salt. (Found, in salt dried at 
Na = 21'2. C 5 H 204 NoNa£; requires ]N'a~23‘0 per cent.) 

The acid is very stable towards nitric acid; after boiling it with 
ten times its w^eight of concentrated nitric acid for twenty-four 
hours, more than 90 per cent, was recovered unchanged, whilst 
similar results were obtained in a sealed tube at 130°, and when 
the acid was boiled with equal parts of nitric and sulphuric acids. 

The acid is very resistant to esterin cation, for, after boiling with 
alcoholic sulphuric acid for twenty-four hours, 95 per cent, was 
recovered unchanged. 


Tilt Preparation of Glijoxaline . 

One hundred grams of glyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid were 
distilled, under normal px’cssure, in quantities of 4 grams from a 
small flask into a long, wide air condenser. . The distillate, which 
had solidified in the condenser, was cxystallised from benzene, and 
gave a 92 per cent, yield of the pure base. 

GXyoscalinc incrate crystallises from water in long, fine, yellow 
needles, which become orange on drying at 100°, and then melt at 
212° (corr.), after sintering from 208°. It contains rather more 
than IHoO (Found, loss at 100° = 7*2; in substance dried at 100°, 
N-23-3. ^ C 3 H 4 ]Sr. 2 ,CGH;i 07 N 3 [297*1] requires N- 23*6 per cent.). 

GlyoscmUme hydrogen tartrate crystallises from water in fine 
prisms of characteristic trapezoidal shape, which are anhydrous 
and melt at 202° (coir.). It is readily soluble in cold watex*, and 
is best crystallised from 50 per cent, alcohol (Found: N=:12*8. 
03134172,040000 [218*1] requires 0 = 12*8 per cent.). 

Glyoxaline hydrogen oxalate crystallises from water as a felted 
mass of prismatic needles, which are anhydrous and melt at 232° 
(corr.) after sintering from 230°. It is soluble in five or six parts 
of boiling water, but much less so in cold water (Found: N = 17*8. 
O'alc. : 0 = 17*7 per cent.). 


Action of Boiling Aniline on GlyoxaLine-4.i^-dicarhoxylic Acid: 
Formation of Glyomaline-l-carhoxy anilide and Glyoxaline. 

Five grams of .glyoxaline^: 5-dicarboxylic acid were boiled with 
50 c.c. of aniline for nine hours under a i^eflux condenser, when 
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the acid gradually passed into solution. The product was mixed 
with water and subjected to distillation with steam until the excess 
of aniline had been removed. The residual aqueous solution was 
filtered from a small quantity of resinous matter whilst still hot, 
when the filtrate at once began to deposit the anilide as a felted 
mass of fine needles. The first crop amounted tO' 2*6 grams, and 
a further quantity of O'l gram was obtained on concentrating the 
mother liquor. The . filtrate from this gave on acidification OT 
gram of glyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid, but no glyoxaline-4- 
carboxylic acid was found. The final mother liquor when mixed 
with sodium carbonate, evaporated to dryness, and extracted with 
benzene gave 0*9 gram of glyoxaline. 

Glyoxaline-4,-carboxya(niUde crystallises from boiling water in 
fine, colourless needles, which are anhydrous and melt at 227 — 228° 
(corr.). It is fairly readily soluble in alcohol, but only sparingly 
so in boiling water and the other usual organic solvents. 

Found: 0 = 64*2] H = N = 22-6. 

CmHgONs (187T5) requires C = 64-2; H = 4-9; N = 22*5 per cent. 

Hydrolysis of the Anilide, — The anilide is only slowly hydrolysed 
by 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid at 100°, but more readily at 
130°. 

One gram of the anilide was heated with 10 c.c. of 10 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid at 130° for three hours. The resulting solution 
was evaporated to dryness to remove the excess of acid, the residue 
dissolved in water, basified with sodium carbonate, and extracted 
with ether to remove aniline. Sufficient hydrochloric acid was 
added to render the solution faintly acid to' methyl-orange, when 
crystallisation set in almost immediately, and O' 42 gram of 
glyoxaline-4-carboxylic acid was isolated The properties of the 
acid and its hydrochloride, nitrate, and picrate agreed with those 
.previously given (T., 1916, 109, 199) for the acid prepared by 
the oxidation of 4-hydro'xymethylglyoxaline, and the melting points 
of mixtures of the compounds from the two sources were not 
depressed. 


2-M ethylgly oxalineA : b-dicarh oxylic A cid. 

This acid was prepared in an analogous manner to its lower 
homologue, employing a solution of 15 c.c. of freshly distilled 
acetaldehyde dissolved in 50 c.c. of ice-water in the place of the 
aqueous formaldehyde. The yield of 2-methylglyoxaline-4 : 5- 
dicarboxylic acid, containing IH 2 O, obtained from 25 grams of 
tartaric acid was 22 grams, that is, 67 per cent, of the theoretical. 

VOL. OXV. L 
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Maquenn© (Ibc. cit,) obtained 50 grams of the product from 100 
grams of tartaric acid, that' is, 38 per cent, of th.© theoretical. 

Generally, the properties of this acid are very similar to those 
of glyoxaline- 4 : 5 -dicarboxylic acid, and it behaves similarly on 
acid and alkaline hydrolysis. 

With sodium diazobenzene-^-sulphonat© in aqueous sodium 
carbonate, it gives a faint red colour which deepens on keeping, 
whilst glyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid gives .a deeper red colour 
in the first instance. 


Action of Boiling Aniline on 2-M ethyl gly oxalin e- :h-dica7'hoxylic 

Add. * 

Twenty grams of hydrated 2-methylglyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic 
acid, when treated with boiling aniline under the same conditions 
as its lower homologue, gave 11 grams of the hydrated anilide of 
2-methylglyoxalin©-4-carboxylic acid and 3‘8 grams of 2-methyl- 
glyoxaline. 

%MethylglyoxalineA-carboxy anilide crystallises from boiling 
water as a felted mass of colourless, silky needles, which contain 
rather less than IH^O. It is sparingly soluble in boiling water, 
but readily so in alcohol. After drying at 110*^, it melts at 208° 
(corr.). 

Found, loss at 110° in three samples — 6*9, 7*0, 7*2. 

requires H 20 = 8‘2 per cent. 

Found, in substance dried at 110°, C — 65*1, 65*6; H = 5*.7, 5*6; 

N = 20-9. 

C 11 H 11 ON 3 (201*2) requires C = 65*6; H — 5*5; N = 20*9 per cent. 

‘1-Methylglyoxdline-A-cajrboxylic add is obtained in nearly the 
theoretical yield by the hydrolysis of its anilide under similar con- 
ditions to those already described for glyoxaline4-carboxylic acid. 
When placed in a bath at 250°, it melts and effervesces at 262° 
(corr.). It crystallises from water in clusters of prismatic needles 
containing IH^O. It is soluble in about twenty parts of boiling 
water, but is practically insoluble in the usual organic solvents. 

Found, loss at 110° = 12*9. 

CgHgOaNajHgO requires H 20 = 12*5 per cent. 

Found, in the substance dried at 110°, C = 47'3; H=4*8; 

N = 21*9. 

C 6 H 6 O 2 N 2 (126*1) requires C’ = 47*6; H=4*8; N = 22*2 per cent. 

With sodium diazobenzene-^-sulphonat© it gives a red colour in 
sodium ca^^onate solution. 

The hydrochloride crystallises from water, in which it is readily 
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soluble, in minute, flattened, rhombic prisms, which are anhydrous. 
It melts and effervesces at 268° (corr.)'. 

Found: N = 16-9; Cl = 21‘5. 

C5H602N2,HC1 (162*6) requires N = 17*2; Cl -^21*8 per cent. 

The nitrate crystallises from water, in which it is very readily 
soluble, in minute rhombic prisms, which melt and effervesce at 
190° (corr.), resolidify, and on further heating gradually darken, 
melting at about 240°. 

Found: C = 31*7 ; H = 4*l. 

C5Hg02N2,HN0'3 (189*1) requires 0 = 31*7; H = 3*7 per cent. 

The pier ate crystallises from water in minute cubes containing 
2 H 2 O, which is lost at 100° (Found: H20 = 9*4. Calc, for 2 H 2 O, 
9*2 per cent.). It melts to a turbid liquid at 200° (corr.), which 
does not become clear until 224°, at which temperature effervescence 
begins. 

Found, in salt dried at 100°, N = 19*4. 

C5H602N2,C6Hg07N3 (355*2) requires N = 19*7 per cent. 

2-Methylglyo'xaline placate crystallises from boiling water in fine 
needles, which are anhydrous and melt at 213° (corr.). 

Found: N = 22*3. 

(311*2) requires N=22*5 per cent. 

2-Methylglyoxaline hydrogen oxalate crystallises from water in 
large, rhombic prisms which contain 2 H 2 O (Found: H20 = 17*6. 
Calc, for 2 H 2 O : H20 = 17*3 per cent.). After drying at 100°, it 
melts at 160° (corr.), and effervesces on further heating. It is 
much more readily soluble in water than the corresponding 
glyoxaline salt. 

Found, in dried salt: N=16*l. 

C^HgNajCaHaO^ (172*1) requires N = 16*3 per cent. 


2-Tjthylglyoxaline~^ : ^-diecirhoxylic A cid. 

This acid was prepared in the same way as the methyl substituted 
acid. From 32 c.c. of propaldehyde, and the nitrotartario acid 
obtained from 50 grams of tartaric acid, 43 grams of hydrated 
2-ethylglyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid were obtained, that is, 64 
per cent, of the theoretical yield; Maquenn© obtained 30 per cent. 
2-Ethylglyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid melts and effervesces at 
259° (corr.). 


n 2' 
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2-Phenylglyoxaline-4 : : b-dicarb oxylic A cid. 

The nitrotartaric acid from 25 grams of tartaric acid was treated 
with 100 c.c. of aqueous ammonia in the manner previously 
described. Then 20 grams of benzaldehyde were added, with 
stirring, below 0°, and the stirring was continued for seven hours, 
the temperature of the mixture being gradually allowed to 
approach that of the room. After keeping overnight, 17*1 grains 
of 2-phenylglyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarb oxylic acid were isolated, that is, 
48 per cent, of the theoretical yield, whereas Maquenne’s yield was 
only 8 per . cent. 2-Phenylglyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarb oxylic acid melts 
and effervesces at 271° (corr.). 

When distilled under the conditions previously described in the 
case of glyoxaline-4 ; 5-dicarboxylic acid, it gives 2-phenylglyoxaline 
in a yield of more than 80 per cent, of the theoretical. 

2-Phenylglyoxalin6 crystallises from water in small, prismatic 
needles, which melt at 148 — 149° (corr.) and are anhydrous. 

2-Phenylglyoxaline nitrate is readily soluble in Vv^ater, but less 
so in alcohol, from which it separates in leaflets containing 2 ^ 2 ^; 
which is lost at 60° in a vacuum. The dried salt melts at 135° 
(corr.). 

Found, in air-dried salt, H20 = 6T; in dried salt, N = 20*0. 

C 9 HQlSr 2 ,HN 03 (207T) requires 17 = 20*3 per cent. 

The hydrogen oxalate crystallises from water in flattened 
needles, which melt and effervesce at 219° (corr.), and are 
anhydrous. It is readily soluble in hot water, but less so in cold. 

Found; N = 12*0. 

(234*1) requires N = 12*0 per cent. 

The pic7'ate is sparingly soluble even in boiling water, from 
which it crystallises in fine needles which melt at 238° (corr.), and 
are anhydrous. 

Found: N = 1S*6. 

CgHgN^jCeHgO-lsro (373*2) requires 17=1S’S per cent. 

4: ib-DiniethyL and 2 i^ih-Trlmethyl-glyoxaline. 

When 4 :5-dimethylglyoxaliue is prepared by Windaus’ method 
(Acr., 1909, 42, 758), it is contaminated with 2:4: 5-trimethyl- 
glyoxaline, which results from the interaction of diacetyl and 
ammonia (von Pechmann, Ber., 1888, 21, 1414). 

8*6 G-rams of diacetyl were dissolved in 50 c.c. of water, 60 c.c.r 
of 40 per cent, aqueous formaldehyde added, the mixture cooled 
to 0°, and 80 c.c. of concentrated ammonia solution gradually 
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added, the reaction mixture being stirred and kept below 0°. After 
the addition was ended, the mixture was allowed to remain in a 
cool place overnight, then evaporated to a low bulk, saturated 
with anhydrous potassium carbonate, and the oil which separated 
extracted by ether. The crude extract, which was contaminated 
with hexamine, amounted to 5*9 grams. After destruction of the 
hexamethylenetetramine by boiling dilute hydrochloric acid, the 
picrates of the constituent bases were fractionated from water, 
when 5*7 grams of 4 : 5-dimethylglyoxaline picrate (17*5 per cent, 
of the theoretical yield) were obtained first, and then 3*5 grams of 
2:4: 5-trimethylglyoxaline picrate. 

2 -Trimethyl glyoxaline 'picrate sinters from 160® and melt« 
at 163® (corr.). It crystallises from water in well-defined prisms, 
which are often serrated. 

Found :* lsr = 20*6. 

CQHiohr 2 ,CgH 307 Ns requires N = 20*6 per cent. 

The hydrochloride, previously prepared by von Pechmann, 
crystallises from alcohol in fine needles, which are anhydrous and 
melt at 316® (corr.) '(Found: N = 19*0; Cl-24*2. Calc. : N = 19'l; 
Cl ==24*2 per cent.). 

4 : 5-Dimethylglyoxaline hydrochloride crystallises from alcohol 
in well-defined, rhombic prisms which melt and decompose at 305® 
(corr) . 

Found: N=:21-lj Cl = 26-4. 

C5H8N2,HC1 requires N = 21*l; Cl = 26‘7 per cent. 

4 : 6-Dimethylglyoxaline was also prepared by a modification of 
Kiinne’s method {Ber., 1895, 28, 2039; compare also Jowett, T., 
1905, 87, 407). Nine grams of methyl a-i,sonitrosoethyl ketone were 
reduced with stannous chloride, as described by Kiinne, but the 
temperature of the reaction mixture was maintained at 15®, and, 
after the removal of the tin, the evaporation of the liquor was 
conducted entirely under diminished pressure. By these means, 
a yield of 10 grams of crude, crystalline methyl a-aminoethyl ketone 
hydrochloride was obtained, as against 4*2 grams of syrup obtained 
by Kiinne. When this product was heated on the water-bath for 
four hours with 10 grams of potassium thiocyanate and 40 c.c. of 
water, 5-2 grams of 2 -thiol-4 : 5-dimethylglyoxaline separated, and 
this gave 4 : 5-dimethylglyoxaline picrate in a yield of 86 per cent, 
of the theoretical when oxidised with the calculated quantity of 
ferric chloride.* The yield of 4 : 5-dimethylglyoxaline from methyl 
ethyl ketone is thus 23*8 per cent, of the theoretical. 

The method of oxidising thiolglyoxalines to glyoxalines by means of ferric 
chloride has been described by one ofr’us (T., 19X1, 99, 2176) in the case of 
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Part II. Nito'oglyoxali'j’ies, 

^‘Nitroghj ox aline. 

Rung and Behrend (loc. dt.) prej)ared 4-nitroglyoxalin6 in a 
yield of 36 per cent, of tlie theoretical by boiling glyoxaline with 
a inixture of nitric and sulphuric acids. The yield can be improved 
greatly by the method given below. Eight grams of glyoxaline 
were dissolved in 16 c.c. of nitric acid (D 1’4), cooled, and 16 c.c. 
of sulphuric acid cautiously added. A vigorous reaction ensued, 
and when this had subsided the mixture was boiled gently for two 
hours, allowed to cool, and then poured into ice-water, when 7*85 
grams of 4-nitroglyoxaline separated. The mother liquors yielded 
a further 0*5 gram of 4-nitroglyoxaline identical with the above, 
but no glyoxaline and merely a trace of other crystalline* material. 
The total yield of 4-nitroglyoxaline thus amounted to 63 per cent, 
of the theoretical. 4-Nitroglyoxaline crystallises from boiling 
acetic acid or from alcohol in stout, rhombic prisms, which are 
anhydrous and melt at 312 — 313^ (corr.) (Found : lSr=36'8. Calc. : 
N = 37*l per cent.). It is only very sparingly soluble in boiling 
water. Although it dissolves in strong mineral acids, it is pre- 
cipitated unchanged on the addition of water, and is recovered 
unchanged when crystallised from aqueous picric acid. 

4^-Nitro-2-^ethyl glyoxaline .was similarly prepared. It crystal- 
lises from water in fine needles, which are anhydrous and melt at 
. 254® (corr.), sintering from 251®. 

Found: N — 33*0, 

C 4 H 5 O 2 N 3 (127*1) requires N = 33*l per cent. 

^-Nitro-4:-7nethyl glyoxaline was prepared by Windaus (loc. cit.) 
in a 60 per cent, yield by warming 4-methylglyoxaline with fuming 
nitric acid at 80®. Using this method, we found the main pro- 
duct to be 4-methylglyoxaline nitrate. Proceeding according to 
the method described for 4-nitro-2-methylglyoxaline, 5 grama of 
4-methylglyoxaline gave 7 grams of 5-nitro-4-methylglyoxaline 
(Found: N = 32‘8. Calc.: N=33*l per cent.) melting at 248® 
(corr.), that is, 90 per cent, of the theoretical jdeld. 

2-thiol-4*armnomethylgIyoxaline. The low yield of -4-aimnomethylglyosalme 
recorded (56 per cent, of the theoretical) was due to the fact that insufficient 
ferric chloride had been employed. When the calculated quantity (16-2 grams) 
of this reagent is used, the product is obtained in a yield of 90 per cent, 
of the theoretical. 
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Attempted^ Nitrations of 4^ib-Dimethylglyoxoline. 

To five grains of 4 : S-dimetliylglyoxaline dissolved in 15 c.o. of 
nitric acid (D 1‘4), 15 c.c. of sulphuric acid were added. The first 
vigorous reaction was controlled by cooling, and after it had 
ended the mixture was heated for two hours on the water-bath. 
From the reaction product, 1'7 grams of 4 : 5 -dimethylglyoxaline 
were recovered, together with 0*3 gram of the nitrate of 4-methyl- 
glyoxaline-S-carhoxylic acid (Found: 0 = 32*1; H=4'0; Fr = 21*7. 
Calc.: 0=31’6; H = 3-7; ]Sr==22*l per cent.), which deposited the 
corresponding acid, melting and effervescing at 222 °, on the addi- 
tion of the calculated quantity of sodium hydroxide. From the 
pure acid, the hydrochloride, which melted and decomposed at 
231°, and the nitrate, which decomposed at 189°, were prepared. 
The melting points of the acid and its salts are in agreement with 
those found hy Gerngross (loc. cit.) for 4-methylglyoxaline-5- 
carboxylic acid. 


Reduction of Nitroglyoosalines with Tin and Hydrochloi'ic Acid. 

When 4-nitroglyoxaline, 4-nitro-2-methylglyoxaline, or 5-nitro- 
4 -methylglyoxaline is reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid, and 
the product mixed with sodium hydroxide and distilled into 
standard acid, two of the three atoms of nitrogen present in the 
molecule are eliminated in the form of ammonia: 

0*5609 of 4 -nitroglyoxaline gave 0*1746 NH 3 ; calc, as above, 
0*1688. 

0*4292 of 4-nitro-2-methylglyoxaline gave 0*118 NH 3 ; calc, as 
above, 0*115. 

0*4931 of 5-nitro-4-methylglyoxahne gave 0*1378 NH 3 ; calc, as 
above, 0*1320-. 

That the greater part of the ammonia is actually produced 
during the reduction, and not by the subsequent action of the 
alkali, is shown in the case of 4-nitroglyoxaline by the following 
experiment. 

Twelve grams of 4-nitroglyoxaline were reduced by means of 
tin and hydrochloric acid in the usual manner. The reduced 
liquors were freed from tin and then evaporated to dryness, then 
moistened with alcohol, and again evaporated to remove water as 
far as possible. The crude product was extracted with alcohol 
and left 9 grams of a crystalline solid, which proved to be 
ammonium chloride (Found .* N = 25*9; Cl = 66 * 0 . Calc.: N = 26*2; 
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01 = 66*3 per cent.). Tlie residue of tlie purple alcoholic solution 
gave 5 grams of an insoluble phosphotungstate after the removal 
of ammonia. This product has not yet been investigated. 


Reduction of Nitroglyoxalines with Sodium 'Hy'po^uVphite, 

Behrend and Schmitz (loc. citJ) observed that 4-nitroglyoxalin6 
gave a beautiful blue dye when treated with alkaline reducing 
agents. We can confirm this result, but find that ammonia is also 
produced in an amount corresponding with the loss of two atoms 
of nitrogen in this form from three molecules of 4-nitroglyoxaline 
when this compound is reduced with sodium hyposulphite in 
aqueous sodium hydroxide: 

0*5148 of 4-nitroglyoxaline gave 0*0521 NHs; calc- as above, 
0*0516. 

The liquors remaining from the distillation gradually acquired 
a dark blue colour on exposure to the air, and on acidification with 
acetic acid deposited rather less than 0*1 gram of a blue compound 
which did not melt below 300®. 

The reduction of 5-nitro-4-methylglyoxaline with alkaline sodium 
hyposulphite led to the same result as in the case of 4-nitro- 
glyoxaline, two molecules of ammonia being produced from three 
molecules of the nitro-compound (0*5311 gave 0*0487 KH 3 ; calc, 
as above, 0*0474). The reduced solution gradually acquired a rose 
colour on exposure to air, but gave no precipitate with acetic acid. 

4-!N'itro-2-methylglyoxalin6 behaved differently from the above 
compounds on reduction with alkaline sodium hyposulphite, yield- 
ing one molecule of ammonia from three molecules of the nitro- 
compound (0*5084 gave 0*0230 calc, as above, 0*0227). 


Part III. Arylazoglyoxalines. 

2-Benzeneazoglyoxoline (IV, p. 221). 

23*25 Grams of aniline were dissolved in 62*5 c.c. of hydro- 
chloric acid and 187*5 c.c. of water, and diazotised with 18 grams 
of sodium nitrite dissolved in 100 c.c. of water. The solution was 
run slowly into a well-stirred solution of 17 grams of glyoxaline 
and 40 grams of anhydrous sodium carbonate in 1250 c.c. of water, 
previously cooled to 6 ®, and kept overnight. The insoluble orange 
powder was collected, washed well with water, and extracted suc- 
cessively with 250, 125, and 126 c.c. of cold 2*5 percent, hydrochloric 
acid. (Exitract = u4.) The insoluble material amounted to 4*4 
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grams, and after crystallisation from alcoliol gave 2:4:5-^r?5- 
henzeneazoglyoxaline, of wMcli only 0*5 gram was obtained in a 
pure state. This compound decomposes at about 200° and 
effervesces at 208° (corr.). When pure, it is only sparingly soluble 
even in boiling alcohol, from which it crystallises slowly in dark 
brown clusters of crystals of indeterminate shape. (O’ 84 required 
60 C.C. of boiling alcohol.) 

Found: 0=66*0; H=4’6; ISr = 29*0. 

C 2 iHi 6 ]Sr 8 (380*3) requires 0 = 66*3; H = 4*2; hr = 29*5 per cent. 

Trisbenzeneazoglyoxaline is insoluble in cold dilute hydrochloric 
acid, and is decomposed when boiled with this reagent. It dis- 
solves to some extent in aqueous sodium hydroxide. 

The hydrochloric acid extract (A) was diluted with water and 
basified with sodium carbonate, when crude 2-benzeneazoglyoxaline 
was obtained as a yellow, crystalline precipitate, which, after 
thorough washing with cold water and drying, amounted to 
34 grams. On crystallisation from 150 c.c. of alcohol, 31 grams of 
the pure base were obtained, that is, 74 per cent, of the theoretical. 
No other definite compound could be isolated from the mother 
liquor. 

2-Bens eneazoglyoxaline crystallises from alcohol in large, orange 
tablets resembling potassium dichromate in appearance. It melts 
at 190° (corr.) to a reddish-black liquid. 

Found: 0 = 62*7, 62*7; H = 4*8, 4*9; N = 32*3 

CgHgN^ (172*1) requires 0 = 62*8; H = 4*7; N = 32*6 per cent. 

Bung and Behrend’s Method . — By this method, in which benzene- 
diazonium chloride is allowed to react with glyoxaline without the 
addition of alkali, 5 grams of glyoxaline gave 3*3 grams of crude 
precipitate insoluble in water. Of this, 2*2 grams were separated 
into 0*7 gram of insoluble resin, which appeared to evolve gas on 
keeping, and 1*45 grams soluble in acid, which gave pure 
2-benzeneazoglyoxaline on crystallisation from alcohol. The crude 
precipitate was less readily purified by direct crystallisation from 
alcohol. 

General Properties of Arylazoglyoxalines . — To avoid repetition, 
it will be convenient to describe the general properties of the 
monoarylazoglyoxalines at this point. 2-Benzeneazoglyoxaline and 
2-benzeneazo-4-methylglyoxaline are fairly readily soluble in 
alcohol, ethyl acetate, or acetone, sparingly so in ether, chloro- 
form, or benzene. 5-Benzeneazo-4-methylglyoxalin6, 2-p-bromo- 
benzeneazoglyoxaline, and 4-p-bromobenzeneazo-2-methylglyoxaline 
are sparingly soluble in the first three solvents and very sparingly 
so in the last three. 
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Thes© compounds are almost insoluble in cold water or in dilute 
aqueous ammonia or sodium carbonate, but dissolve to some extent 
in dilute aqueous sodium Lydroxid©. Tb© benzeneazoi-compounds 
dissolve readily in dilute bydrocbloric acid, and tb© solutions yield 
crystalline bydrocblorides on concentration; tb© hydro chlorides of 
the ;p-bromobenz©n©azo-compounds are sparingly soluble in water. 

Tb© stability of a 2- iand a 4-substituted member of the 
.group towards boiling dilute hydrochloric acid was examined. 
When 0'6 gram of 2-b©nzen©azoglyoxalin© was boiled with 20 c.c. 
of 10 per cent, aqueous hydrochloric acid for two hours under a 
reflux condenser, 0‘35 gram was recovered little changed on the 
addition of ammonia, and readily gave the starting material in a 
pure state on crystallisation from alcohol. 

When 5-benzeneazo-4-methylglyoxaline was boiled with an excess 
of 10 per cent, aqueous hydroichloric acid for a few minutes, it 
was recovered unchanged after the addition of ammonia, but after 
boiling for one hour it was mainly decomposed, with the form- 
ation of resinous compounds. 

The arylazoglyoxalines dissolve in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
giving bright-coloured solutions. The monoarylazo-derivatives 
yield mainly orange or magenta solutions, the 2-substituted deriv- 
atives being more intensely coloured than the 4-substituted com- 
pounds, whilst the solutions of bis- and tris-arylazoglyoxalines are 
green and still more intense than those of the 2-monoarylazo- 
derivatives. 


^ed^uctiofb of ^-BeTizenedrZoglyoxaZine with Statinozis GhloTide: 
Isolation of 2-Amino-4^-'g-amkio^henylglyoxoZine, 2-A'mino- 
glyoxaline, Guanidirue, and Aniline. 

Twenty grams of 2-henzeneazoglyoxaline were dissolved in 200 
c.c. of boiling 2’ 5 per cent, hydrochloric acid and mixed with 
120 c.c. of stannous chloride solution.* The solution was immedi- 
ately decolorised, and when mixed with 200 c.c. of hydrochloric 
acid deposited a crystalline tin salt (.4). This was collected, and 
the mother liquor was evaporated to dryness, dissolved in hot water, 
and freed from tin. It was then evaporated to low bulk, mixed 
with sodium carbonate, and extracted with ether, which removed 
3-0 grams of crude aniline. The alkaline liquor was acidified 
faintly with hydrochloric acid, evaporated to dryness, and extracted 
with alcohol, when 3T grams of extract were obtained. This was 

* The stannous oliloride solution employed throughout this investigation 
was made by mixing 40 grams of « tin salt ” with sufficient hydrochloric acid 
to make 100 c.c. of solution. 
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mixed witb. stannic cbloride, and deposited, first, 2*2 grams of pure 
2-amino glyoxaline stannichloride, tlien crops of tbe crude salt, from 
wbicH a further quantity of 1*0 gram of the pure salt was obtained, 
the total yield amounting to 11 per cent, of the theoretical. The 
final stannichloride mother liquors were deprived of tin by means 
of hydrogen sulphide and mixed with picric acid. After crystal- 
lisation from water, the first crop of picrate, which melted at 325^, 
was decomposed by sulphuric acid, the picric acid being removed 
by means of ether. The solution of sulphates was deprived of 
sulphuric acid by barium hydroxide, and from excess of this 
reagent by carbon dioxide. The resulting solution was neutralised 
with aqueous oxalic acid, mixed with as much more aqueous oxalic 
acid, and concentrated, when crude guanidine hydrogen oxalate 
separated. After recrystallisation from water, this amounted to 
0*07 gram, melting and effervescing at 172 — 173® (corr.) alone or 
when mixed with pure guanidine hydrogen oxalate. 

The crystalline tin salt (A) was dissolved in water, treated with 
hydrogen sulphide, filtered from tin sulphide, and concentrated, 
when 18’55 grams of 2-amino-4L-'^aminophenylglyoxaline dihydro- 
chloride separated, that is, 64*6 per cent, of the theoretical yield. 

2-Amino-4i-^-amino'phenylglyoxaline, CgH^oN^ (VI, p. 222). 

When the dihydrochloride is mixed with an equivalent quantity 
of sodium carbonate, a colourless oil separates which solidifies on 
keeping. This is a carbonate, for it effervesces on treatment with 
acid, and when dissolved in boiling water disengages carbon dioxide 
vigorously on the addition of animal charcoal, leaving a solution 
of the free base, which crystallises on keeping. This solution 
becomes brown at the top owing to oxidation in the air, whilst the 
laminae become mauve where exposed to the light. 

To 5-0 grams of the dihydrochloride in 50 c.c. of boiling water, 
30 c.c.* of hot 10 per cent, aqueous sodium carbonate and a pinch 
of animal charcoal were added. The solution was boiled for five 
minutes, filtered, and kept, when 3T grams of the base separated 
and were recrystallised from water. This base crystallises from 
water in glistening leafiets which melt and effervesce at 148® (corr.). 
It contains IH 2 O, which is not lost in a vacuum or on heating at 
100 ®. 

Found: 0==56-3; H = 6‘4; N = 29*5, 29*2. 

C9HioN' 4,H20 (192‘2) requires C — 56-2; H = 6’3; N = 29*2 per cent. 

It is sparingly soluble in cold, fairly readily so in hot water; 
fairly readily soluble in cold, readily in hot alcohol, and very 
sparingly so in chloroform or ether. 

T* 2 
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An aqueous solution of the base gives, with silver nitrate, a white 
precipitate, which blackens at once on the addition of ammonia; 
with Fehling’s solution, a nearly black precipitate — presumably a 
copper salt — which is unchanged on boiling the solution ; with cold 
permanganate, instant reduction; with sodium diazobenzene-^ 
sulphonate in aqueous sodium carbonate, an immediate cherry-red 
colour. When the. base is dissolved in an excess of hydrochloric 
acid and mixed with sodium nitrite, a yellow solution is obtained, 
which yields with a solution of yS-naphthol in aqueous sodium hydr- 
oxide a sparingly soluble purple dye. On the addition of sodium 
hydroxide to a solution containing 2-amino-4-jp-aminophenyl- 
glyoxaline hydrochloride and sodium nitroprusside, a green color- 
ation changing to chestnut-bi-own is produced. 

On the addition of dilute sulphuric acid to an aqueous solution 
of the base or its hydrochloride, the very si^aringly soluble sulphate 
crystallises in woolly needles. 

The dihydrochlorid& crystallises from dilute hydrochloric acid in 
colourless prisms, which do not melt below 300°. It is readily 
soluble in cold, very readily so in hot water. 

Found: 01 = 28*6; 2sr = 22*5. t 

C9HioN 4,2HC1 (247*1) requires 01 = 28*7; N = 22*7 per cent. 

The dificraie forms yellow, silky needles, which darken at 245° 
and decompose at 250° (corr.). It is very sparingly soluble even 
in boiling water. 

The benzylidene derivative of 2-amii]o-4-27-aniinopheny]glyoxaline 
was not obtained in a crystalline form. 

I 

%-A cetylamino~4:-^-acetyl amino phc'nylfjlyosoaliii e . 

10*6 Grams of 2-amino-4-2>-aminophenylglyoxaline were boiled 
with 50 c.c. of acetic anhydride for one hour under a reflux con- 
denser and mixed with aqueous sodium carbonate, when 13*9 grams 
of the diacetyl derivative were obtained, that is, 98 per cent, of the 
theoretical yield. The base forms a colourless, crystalline powder 
which does not melt below 300°. 

Found: Fr = 21*2. 

C 43 H;^ 402 ]Sr 4 (258*2) requires N = 21*7 per cent. 

It dissolves in dilute hydrochloric acid, but the hydrochloride 
crystallises almost at once. It appears to be changed by prolonged 
boiling with hydrochloric acid. 

The hydrochloride was consequently prepared by triturating the 
base with an excess of 10 per cent, aqueous hydrochloric acid, drain- 
ing the insoluble salt, and crystallising it from water, when it 
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formed colourless, prismatic needles, whicla did not melt below 
300^. It is sparingly soluble in cold, fairly readily so in hot 
water. 

Found, in air-dried salt, loss at 
Ci3Hi402]Sr4,HCl,2Ha0 (330-7) requires 2H2O = 10*9 per cent. 

Found, in salt dried at 110^ C = 53*l; H-5-3; N=18-7; 

01 = 11 - 6 . * 

C^3Hi402l^4,HCl (294-7) requires C-:53-0j H-5'1; N = 19*0; 

01 = 12-0 per cent. 

Oxidation. — Ten grams of 2-acetyla2nino-4-_2?-acetylaminophenyl- 
glyoxaline were suspended in 150 c.c. of cold water and mixed with 
4 grams of 50 per cent, aqueous sulphuric acid, when a suspension 
of the sulphate resulted. To this, cold 4 per cent, aqueous 
potassium permanganate was added until a test portion of the pro- 
duct remained pink for a few seconds, about 240 c.c. being required. 
The liquor was then filtered from manganese hydroxide, acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, and extracted with ether. The ethereal 
extract amounted to 1*5 grams, and after digestion with a little 
warm water left 1*0 gram of p-acetylaminobenzoic acid, which 
melted at 260*^ (corr.). After recrystallisation from boiling water, 
the acid formed glistening needles having the same melting point, 
A specimen of the pure acid from another source and a mixture of 
the two melted at the same temperature. The identification was 
confirmed by analysis (Found: 0 = 59*9; H = 5*2; ]Sr = 7*8. Calc. : 
0 = 60*3; H = 5*l; 17=7-8 per cent.) and by hydrolysis to p-amino- 
benzoic acid, which melted at 190^ (corr.) alone or mixed with the 
acid resulting* from the reduction of j^-nitrobenzoic acid. 


Tteductiom of 2-Ben^eneazoglyO'xaline 'with Zinc Dust and Acetic 
Acid: Isolation of Glycocyamidine, Aniline, and 2- Amino- 
Ai-^-aminoyhenylglyoxcdine . 

To a boiling solution of 17*2 grams of 2-benzeneazoglyoxaline 
in 100 c.c. of glacial acetic acid and 300 c.c. of water, 45 grams of 
zinc dust were added gradually in the course of twenty minutes 
without further heating. The excess of zinc was removed, the 
liquor diluted with 2 litres of water, giving an indigo-coloured 
solution, and treated with hydrogen sulphide. After collecting the 
zinc sulphide — ^which had carried down the colouring matter — the 
liquor was mixed with 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and evaporated 
to dryness. The residue was dissolved in a little water, mixed with 
sodium carbonate, and extracted with ether, when 2*7 grams of 
insoluble, Mack material were deposited; this contained zinc 
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carbonate and the carbonate of 2-aniino-4-_2>aminopbenylglyoxaline. 
The ethereal extract left on evaporation 7-0 grams of practically 
pure aniline. The alkaline liquor was acidified faintly with hydro- 
chloric acid, mixed with a solution of 23 grams of picric acid in 
1 litre of boiling water, and stirred, when 2‘6 grams of 2-ainino- 
4-;p-aminophenylglyoxaline dipicrate separated immediately as a 
brownish-yellow, crystalline powder which melted at 240^; for the 
identification of this substance, the hydrochloride and base were 
prepared and found to have the properties recorded above. 

The filtrate from this salt was kept overnight, when 21*5 grams 
of a granular, crystalline picrate, melting at 196°, separated, and 
on concentrating the mother liquor a further 4’ 8 grams, melting at 
180°, were obtained. These crops were mixed, converted into the 
hydrochloride, and crystallised from alcohol, when eventually 5*9 
grams of pure glycocyamidine hydrochloride were obtained, that is, 
43 per cent, of the theoretical yield. It formed clusters of pris- 
matic needles, which began to darken and sinter at 205° and 
melted at 211 — 213'^ (corr.). E. Schmidt {Arch, Pharm., 1913, 
251, 667) states that it begins to discolour at 200° and melts at 
208—210° (Found: C = 26*5; H = 4*4; N = 30*6; Cl = 26*3. 
C3H60N3,HC1 , (136*6) requires 0=26*6; H = 4*5; N = 31*0,* 
Cl = 26*2 per cent.). 

To complete the identification of this compound, the base and 
some other salts were prepared. The base crystallised from water 
in colourless, prismatic needles, which began to darken slowly from 
about 220° and quickly from about 250°, without melting even at 
300°. It was' anhydrous. (Found: C = 36’4; H = 4*8; N = 42*3. 
C3H5ON3 (99*1) requires 0=36*3; H = 5*l ; ]Sr = 42*4 per cent.) 
E. Schmidt {loc. cit.) states that glycocyamidine darkens from 220°, 
but does not melt at 250°. It gave with sodium nitroprusside and 
sodium hydroxide an orange solution, which became Eurgundy-red 
on the addition of acetic acid (Weyl’s reaction). It is stable 
towards cold aqueous permanganate in acid solution, but reduces 
cold alkaline permanganate, yielding a green solution. 

The platinichloride was obtained on spontaneous evaporation of 
an aqueous solution in large, transparent, quadrilateral tablets 
having the composition C3ll50N3,H2PtCl6,2ir2C>. It begins to 
darken at 220°, gradually sinters, and is quite black by 260° with- 
out actually melting even at 300°. E. Schmidt (J>oc. cif.) found 
that glycocyamidine platinichloride had this composition and did 
not melt at 260°, but sintered and blackened earlier. 

The platinichloride was also obtained in an anhydrous form by 
crystallisation from a hot concentrated solution, when it formed 
clusters of prisms. 
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The additive compound witli gold chloride, CgHgONsjAuClg, 
melted at 157 — 158° (corr.). Komdorfer {Arch. Pharm., 1904, 
242, 633) found that glycocyamidine gold chloride had this com- 
jjosition, and naelted at 153 — 154°. 

The picrate crystallised from water in glistening, striated, yellow 
leaflets (flat needles) which melted at 215 — 216° (corr.). Jafle 
{Zeitsch. physiol. Ghem., 1906, 48 , 430) describes glycocyamidine 
picrate as forming needles, which melt at 210°. 


2- and ^-p-Bromobenzeneazoglyoxaline. 

34-4 Grams of _;p-bromoaniline in 200 c.c. of hydrochloric acid 
and 600 c.c. of water were diazotised at —2° to 0° by a solution of 
14*4 grams of sodium nitrite in 72 c.c. of water. The solution was 
kept for twenty minutes and poured in a slow stream into a solu- 
tion of 13*6 grams of glyoxaline and 300 grams of sodium carbonate 
crystals in 2 litres of water, previously cooled to 5°. After adding 
a little more aqueous sodium^ carbonate, the mixture was kept over- 
night, and the insoluble, yellow powder collected and washed with 
water. It amounted to 48*7 grams after drying in the air, decom- 
posed at 245°, and was almost completely soluble in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. After fractional crystallisation from alcohol, there 
were obtained 37*5 grams of pure ^-’p-hi'oniohenzeneazoglyoxaline 
and 5*1 grams scarcely less pure, whilst the final mother liquors 
deposited a mixture of this compound with dark brown warts, 
which were separated mechanically, and amounted to about 2*5 
gTams, melting at about 175°. These were dissolved in dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and the solution was filtered from a little dark 
brown, insoluble matter and mixed with ammonia, when a yellow, 
gelatinous precipitate was formed, which readily became crystalline 
on warming and stirring. This base was collected and crystallised 
several times from alcohol, when A-^-bromohenzeneazo glyoxaline 
was obtained in a pur© state. 

2-g-Bromohenzeneazoglyoxaline crystallises from alcohol in 
chestnut-brown, prismatic needles, which melt and decompose at 
253° (corr.). 

Found: 0-42*9; H =3*1 ; N = 22*l. 

C 9 H 7 N 4 Br (251*1) requires 0 = 43*0; H = 2*8; lSr = 22-3 per cent. 

A-g-Bromohenzeneazoglyoxaline crystallises from alcohol in 
clusters of hr o*wnish-y allow prisms which melt and decompose at 
191° (corr.). 

Found: C = 43**2; H = 3*l; N = 21*9. 

C 9 H 7 N 4 Br (251*1) requires C = 43*0; H = 2*8; N-22-3 per cent. 
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On reducing this base (0*26 gram) with stannous chloride and 
distilling the resulting solution with an excess of sodium hydroxide, 
the volatile products consisted of ;p-bromo'aniline (0*18 gram) and 
ammonia, which gave 0*05 gram of ammonium chloride. 

'Reduction of 2~-p~Bromo'henzeneazoglyoxaline with Stannous 
Chloride: Isolation of 2-Aminoglyoxaline, ■p-Bromoaniline, 
Guanidine^, 2-AminoA-ig-aminophenylglyoxaline, and a Base, 
CgHgN^Br. 

To 78 grams of 2-p-bromobenzeneazoglyoxaline suspended in 
40 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and 1 litre of boiling water, 400 c.c. 
of stannous chloride solution were added. The solution immedi- 
ately became decolorised, and, after the removal of 0*5 gram of 
brown, insoluble matter, was concentrated under diminished 
pressure. The tin salts which separated were collected from time 
to time and combined, so that the product was obtained in two 
fractions, consisting of the crystalline tin salts and the syrupy 
residue. 

The crystalline tin salts were dissolved in water and deprived 
of tin by hydrogen sulphide. The solution of hydrochlorides was 
evaporated to dryness, dissolved in a little water, and mixed with 
aqueous sodium carbonate, when 39*6 grams of p-bromoaniline 
separated. The filtrate from this gave a further 1*1 grams of the 
same compound on extraction with ether, and was next acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, evaporated to dryness, and extracted with 
absolute alcohol. (Insoluble material = . ) On distilling the 

alcohol, a brown syrup remained, which quickly crystallised and 
became a rock-lik© mass of 2-aminogl5^oxaline hydrochloride, 
amounting to 15-8 grams and melting at 135 — 140°. 

The syrupy tin salts were also dissolved in water and deprived 
of tin. The resulting’ solution was evaporated to dryness, dissolved 
in a little water, mixed with sodium carbonate, and extracted with 
ether. This, on concentration, deposited O' 9 gram of colourless 
needles, melting at 178° (corr.), which proved to be a base having 
the composition CgHgN^Br (compare p. 245). The ethereal mother 
liquor on evaporation left 2*5 g’rams of dark brown syrup which 
gradually crystallised, and consisted largely of 2:7-bromoaniline. 

The alkaline liquor was acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
evaporated to dryness under diminished pressure^ and extracted 
with absolute alcohol. Th© insoluble salts, consisting mainly of 
sodium chloride, were combined with those obtained previously 
(.4), dissolved in water, and mixed with aqueous picric acid, when 
2 7 grams of 2-amino-4-^-aminophenylglyoxaline dipicrate, melt* 
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ing at 240^^, separated; tlie identity of this salt was confirmed by 
its conversion into the hydrochloride and base. The alcoholic 
extract was evaporated under diminished pressure, and left 13' 0 
grams of brown syrup, which crystallised only partly on seeding 
with 2-aminoglyoxalin6 hydrochloride- It was converted into the 
stannichloride and crystallised fractionally from 10 per cent, hydro- 
chloric acid, when 10 '2 grams of 2-aminoglyoxaline stanni- 
chloride melting at 280^ (corr.) were obtained. This is equivalent 
to 4*9 grams of 2-aminoglyoxaline hydrochloride, the total yield of 
which was therefore 20*7 grams, that is, 56 per cent, of the 
theoretical. 

The remaining stannichlorides were not readily purified by frac- 
tional crystallisation, and were reconverted into hydrochlorides, 
which amounted to about 3 grams. This material was mixed with 
sodium carbonate, evaporated until nearly dry, and extracted with 
hot alcohol.*^ The extract was distilled and the residue mixed with 
an excess of 10 per cent, aqueous oxalic acid, when 1*6 grams of 
guanidine hydrogen oxalate separated in large crystals. After 
recrystallisation from water, this salt formed colourless spears, 
which melted at 173 — 174® (corr.) after drying at 100®, and was 
sparingly soluble in water. 

It had the composition CH 5 N 3 ,C 2 H 204 ,H 20 previously recorded 
by Strecker (Annalen, 1861, 118, 160). (Found: H 2 O = 10*3. 
Calc.: H20 = 10*S. Found, in dried salt, C = 24*0; H = 4'9; 
N=28-0. “Calc.: C = 24-l; H = 4*7; 3Sr = 28*2 per cent.) The 
melting point of a specimen of guanidine hydrogen oxalate pre- 
pared synthetically and that of a mixture of the two preparations 
was the same. The identification was confirmed hy the prepara- 
tion of the nitrate and picrate, which had the properties previously 
recorded. 

The hase, melting at 178® (corr.), obtained as a by-product in 
the above reaction (compare p. 244), forms colourless needles from 
alcohol or ether. It contains halogen. It is sparingly soluble in 
water, readily so in cold, and very easily soluble in hot alcohol, 
but sparingly so in ether. Its alcoholic solution gradually becomes 
purple when exposed to the air. 

Found: C = 43*0; H = 3-9; N=:21*9. 

C 9 H 9 N 4 Br (253*1) requires C = 42*7; I-I = 3*6; N = 22*l per cent. 

0*122 G-ram mixed with an excess of hydrochloric acid and 
evaporated to dryness gave 0*153 gram of salt, which is therefore 

* The method employed for the extraction of guanidine carbonate is 
unsuitable, and it is probable that a considerable proportion remained behind 
with the sodium carbonate. 
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a dihydrochloride (calc, yield, 0‘157 gram). This salt crystallised 
from water in elongated leaflets, which, after drying at 100°, melted 
and decomposed at 245° (corr.) after sintering earlier. The 
(di)'picrate crystallises from water in woolly needles, which melt 
at 225° (corr.), and are sparing'ly soluble in hot, very sparingly so 
in cold water. 

The base decolorises potassium permanganate instantly in cold 
dilute sulphuric acid solution, and gives a Burgundy-red coloration 
with sodium diazobenzene-p^sulphonate in aqueous sodium 
carbonate. When dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid and mixed 
with sodium nitrite, it yields a colourless, crystalline precipitate, 
but the product — crystals and mother liquor — ^when poured into 
alkaline j8-naphthol gives no coloration. 

When an aqueous solution of the hydrochloride is mixed with 
sodium acetate and benzaldehyde, a turbid, yellow solution is pro- 
duced — evidently owing to the formation of a benzylidene 
compound. 

The composition and mode of formation of the base indicate that 
it is 2 - 2 ?-bromob 6 nzenehydrazoglyoxaline, or a substance resulting 
from this by the benzidine or semidine change. The formation of 
a dihydrochloride and a benzylidene derivative rule out the first 
suggestion, whilst the formation of the latter compound also 
eliminates the semidine-type formula III given below. This 
formula and the benzidine^type formula I are also incompatible 
with the behaviour of the compound on treatment with nitro-us 
acid and sodium j3-naphthoxide, but the semidine-type formula II, 
representing 2-b^d3ro7no-^^-aminoariiU'iwg'lyox(dine, admits the 
possibility of o-diazoimine formation with nitrous acid, and is in 
harmony with all the observed properties of the compound (com- 
pare p. 223). 


Br/ 




"C 


>C-NH2 


CH*]SrH. 

CH.'—W 


>c— 


(I.) 
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CH-hTH. 
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>C-NH2. 


2-AmmoglyoxaUne (XII, p. 223). 

For the purification of 2-aminoglyoxaline, crystallisation of the 
stannichloride and hydrogen oxalate has proved to be useful. 

The free base can be obtained (1) from the hydrochloride by the 
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addition of an equivalent quantity of sodium carbonate, evapora- 
tion to dryness, and extraction with alcohol, and (2) from the 
hydrogen oxalate by treatment -with aqueous barium hydroxide, 
removal of the excess of this by carbon dioxide, and evaporation 
of the solution under diminished pressure. In either case, it is 
obtained as a nearly colourless syrup which gradually turns brown 
on keeping. It is miscible with water and alcohol, sparingly 
soluble in chloroform, but hardly soluble in ether or benzene. 

The hydrochloride crystallises from absolute alcohol in long, 
colourless plates which melt at 152° (corr.). It is deliquescent, 
and readily soluble in cold, very readily so in hot absolute alcohol. 
Its aqueous solution reacts neutral to litmus. 

Found: C = 30'2; H = 5-2; N = 34-7; Cl = 29*9. 

C3H5N3,HC1 (119-5) requires C = 30*l; H-5-1; ^ = 35*1; Cl = 29-7 

per cent. 

The stannichloride crystallises from two to two and a-half times 
its weight of 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid in prismatic needles, 
which are anhydrous and melt at 286° (corr.). It is readily soluble 
in water. 

Found: Cl = 42*4. 

(^3I^5^3)2»S2S^C!1q (499*6) requires Cl = 42* 6 per cent. 

The nitrate separates from water in large, transparent tablets, 
which are anhydrous, and, after drying at 100°, sinter from about 
125° and melt at 135 — 136° (corr.). 

Found: N = 38-2. 

CgHgNsjHNOg (146*1) requires N = 38-4 per cent. 

The hydrogen oxalate crystallises from water in large, colourless 
tablets, which are anhydrous and melt and effervesce at 211° (corr.). 
It is sparingly soluble in cold, readily so in hot water. 

Found: N = 24*0. 

C 3 H 5 hr 3 ,C 2 H 204 (173*1) requires 17 = 24*3 per cent. 

The picrate separates from water in long, glistening, silky 
needles, or in short, prismatic needles, both melting at 236° (corr.) 
after drying at 100°. It is sparingly soluble in cold, fairly readily 
so in hot water. 

IteactioQis of ^-A^minoglyoxaline. — ^2-A-minoglyoxaline hydro^ 
chloride dissolved in dilute aqueous copper sulphate %ives on the 
addition of sodium hydroxide a green precipitate, which rapidly 
darkens and becomes purple-brown. The same precipitate — 
evidently a copper salt — is obtained eventually with Fehling's solu- 
tion; no reduction of this solution takes place even on boiling. 
2-AminoglyoxaHne nitrate in aqueous silver nitrate gives a white 
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precipitate on tlie addition of ammonia; this precipitate is soluble 
in excess of ammonia, and the solution deposits metallic silver on 
heating, 

2-Aminoglyoxaline hydrochloride in aqueous solution decolorises 
aqueous potassium permanganate instantly; with ferric chloride, it 
gives no coloration. With sodium diazobenzene-^-sulphonate in 
aqueous sodium carbonate, it gives a deep red colour. On the 
addition of sodium nitrite to aqueous 2 -aniinoglyoxaline hydro- 
chloride, a clear, yellow solution is produced which gives a soluble, 
brownish cherry-coloured dye with ) 8 -naphthol in aqueous sodium 
hydroxide. An aqueous solution of 2-aminoglyoxaline hydro- 
chloride mixed with dilute aqueous sodium nitroprusside gives, on 
the addition of sodium hydroxide, a deep blue colour, which slowly 
changes to a bright chestnut on keeping. 

2 -Amin ogly ox aline is very stable towards hot acids and alkalis. 
When boiled with 10 per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide, no 
ammonia is evolved, and it can be recovered unchanged from the 
solution. It can be recovered mainly unchanged after heating 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid for three hours at 170^, and 
even after three hours at 200 ° a small proportion can be recovered, 
together with ammonium chloride and other unidentified products. 

An aqueous solution of 2-aminoglyoxaline hydrochloride contain- 
ing an excess of sodium acetate gives no coloration or other evidence 
of the formation of a benzylidene derivative when mixed with 
benzaldehyde. 

‘1-Acetylaminoglyoxaline was prepared by boiling 2 -amino- 
glyoxaline hydrochloride with anhydrous sodium acetate and acetic 
anhydride for one hour, and mixing the product with aqueous 
sodium carbonate. It crystallises from water in small prisms which 
melt to a brown liquid at 287® (corr.), after sintering and darken- 
ing from about 270°. It is anhydrous and sparingly soluble in 
cold water, but fairly readily so in hot water. 

Found: C = 47*7; H- 5 - 7 ; 

C 5 H 7 ON 3 (125*1) requires C=48*0; H = 5‘6; hr=33*6 per cent. 

The reactions of this substance are described with those of the 
next compound. 

2~Benzoylaminoglyoxaline was prepared by the Schotten-Bau- 
mann metholf. The crude product collected from the reaction 
liquor appears to be a di- or tri-benzoylaminoglyoxaline. After 
washing with ether to remove benzoic anhydride, it formed a nearly 
colourless, crystalline powder, which contained only a trace of 
chloride, but gave an odour of benzoyl chloride when boiled with 
dilute hydrochloric acid. When treated with a little hot alcohol, 
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it dissolved, and 2-benzoylainmoglyoxaline crystallised from the 
hot liquor, whilst the mother liquor from this left an oil — appar- 
ently ethyl benzoate^ — on distillation. 2-Benzoylaminoglyoxaline 
was purified by crystallisation from alcohol, from which it separates 
in glistening leaflets, melting at 227*^ (corr.) after sintering earlier. 
It is sparingly soluble even in hot alcohol, and almost insoluble in 
boiling water. 

Found: C = 63-9j H=4-9; N = 22-4. 

CjoHoONg (187-1) requires 0 = 64-1; H = 4-9; N-22-5 per cent. 

2-Acetylaminoglyoxaline and 2-benzoyl aminoglyoxaline are 
soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid and in aqueous sodium hydr- 
oxide, but not in aqueous sodium carbonate. They give cherry- 
red solutions with sodium diazobenzene-2;“Sulphonate in sodium 
carbonate, but do not give colorations with sodium nitroprusside 
and sodium hydroxide. They do not change the colour of cold 
aqueous acid permanganate, but give green solutions with cold 
aqueous permanganate in sodium hydroxide solution. When mixed 
with hydrochloric acid and sodium nitrite, they do not couple with 
i8-naphthol in aqueous sodium hydroxide. 


The Benzencaz o t hylyly o j:ali lies. 

37*2 Grams of aniline in 100 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and 300 c.c. 
of water were diazotised with 28*8 grams of sodium nitrite in 
150 c.c. of water. The solution was run slowly into a solution of 
32*8 grains of 4-methylglyoxaline and 100 grams of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate in 2 litres of water at 10° and kept overnight. 
The orange precipitate was collected, washed well with water 
(filtrate F), and triturated successively with 500, 250, and 250 c.c. 
of 2*5 per cent.’ aqueous hydrochloric acid. The insoluble fraction 
formed a dark red powder, which amounted to 23*2 grams, and 
decomposed at 175° after sintering from 160°. On crystallisation 
from 300 c.c. of alcohol, it gave 17*3 grams of pure 2 :5-hishenzene- 
az o-^-m ethyl glyoxaline^ the remainder of the material forming a 
black resin. 

The hydrochloric acid extract was basified with sodium carbonate, 
and gave 40*4 grams of a yellow, crystalline powder, which 
sintered from 160° and decomposed at 195°. On crystallisation 
from 400 c.c. of alcohol, it gave, successively, 13*1 grams melting 
at 235°, 3*9 grams melting at 232°, which both gave enzeneazo- 
4t-methylglyoxalin^e on recrystallisation, then 7*4 grams melting at 
175°, which gave 2~benzeneazo~4i-methylglyoxoline on recrystallisa- 
tion, then 12*4 grams of a mixture of the two compounds. 
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Owing to tlie formation of the bis-compound in the above reac- 
tion, the benzenediazonium chloride employed was insufficient to. 
combine with the whole of the methylglyoxaline present, and it was 
calculated that 10 ‘5 grams of this remained in the filtrate F, This 
was accordingly treated with a diazo-solution prepared from 11*9 
grams of aniline, and gave further quantities of the substances 
described above, 5*3 grams of the bis-compound and 5*6 grams of 
5 -benzeneazo- 4 -methylglyoxaline being obtained in a nearly pure 
state. 

2~Be7ize'neaz6-4:-methylglyoxaUn'e (XIV, p. 224) crystallises from 
alcohol in orange prisms, which melt at 185^ (corr.). 

Found: C=64-8j H = 5-6; N = 30T. 

C 10 H 10 N 4 (185*2) requires C = 64’5; H = 5-4; N = 30'l per cent. 

h-Benzeneazo-^-methylglyoxaline (XVIII, p. 224) crystallises 
from alcohol in fiat, glistening, copper-coloured needles, which melt 
and decompose at 240° (corr.). 

Found: 0=64*5; H = 5*6; N = 30*0. 

C 10 H 10 X 4 (185*2) requires 0 = 64*5; H = 5*4; N = 30*l per cent. 

2\h-Bisbenzeneazo-^-m&thylglyoxaline from alcohol in 

prismatic needles and from ethyl acetate in cubes. Both forms are 
gamet-red in colour and melt and decompose at 206° (corr.). 

Found: 0 = 66*0, 65*9; H = 5*l, 5*1; X=28*8, 28*8. 

CieHi 4 ]!Sr 6 (290*2) requires 0 = 66*2; H = 4*9; N = 29*0 per cent. 

This substance is readily soluble in alcohol, ethyl acetate, or 
acetone, fairly readily so in chloroform, but sparingly so in ether 
or benzene. 

It is soluble in aqueous sodium hydroxide, and is reprecipitated 
unchanged on the addition of acetic acid. It is only very sparingly 
soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid. When boiled with 10 per cent, 
aqueous hydrochloric acid, it is quickly resinified with effervescence, 
doubtless due to nitrogen, and the production of an odour of phenol. 


BediLction 0 / 2-BenzeneazoA-methylglyoxaline with Stannous 
Chloride. 

1*5 G-rams of 2-benzeneazo-4-methylglyoxalin6 gave 1*4 grams of 
2-amino-5-p-aminophenyl-4-methylglyoxaliiie dihydrochloride when 
reduced with stannous chloride in the manner previously described 
for the lower homolog*ue (p. 238). 

2- A viino-b -^-aminoyhenyl - 4 - methyl glyoxalin e dihy dr o chloride 
crystallises from water in diamond-shaped plates, which are 
anhydrous and do not melt below 300°. It is readily soluble in 
cold, very readily so in hot water. 
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Found: C=46-0, 45*9; H = 5-6, 5*5. 

CioHi 2N4,2HC1 (201-0) requires C=46-0; H=5-4 per cent. 

When boiled "with an excess of aqueous sodium carbonate and 
animal charcoal, it yields the morbohydrochloride, unlike the lower 
homologue, which yields the corresponding base under this treat- 
ment. 

The momohydrochloride crystallises from alcohol in flat needles 
which sinter at about 80°, become discoloured rapidly about 240°, 
and melt at 260° (corr.). It is readily soluble in hot water or 
alcohol, less so in these solvents when cold* 

Found, in air-dried base, loss at 60° in a vacuum, 13*2, 13’3. 

CioHi 2K4,HC1,2JH20 requires loss of 2H20 = 13*4 per cent. 

Found, in base so dried: C = 51*5; H = 5*6; ^ = 24*0, 24-0; 
01 = 14*9. 

CioHi 2N4,HC1,JH20 (233-7) requires 0 = 51-4; H = 6*0; N = 24-0; 

01 = 15-2 per cent. 

The diydcrate forms glistening, yellow needles, which melt and 
decompose at 255° (corr.) after darkening earlier. It is very 
sparingly soluble even in boiling water. 

An aqueous solution of the hydrochloride reduces cold 
ammoniacal silver nitrate. It gives, with Fehling’s solution, a 
greyish-green precipitate, which becomes pale brown on boiling the 
liquor ; with cold aqueous acid permanganate, instant reduction ; 
with sodium diazobenzene-p-sulphonate, a pale orange colour, which 
deepens on keeping; with hydrochloric acid and sodium nitrite, an 
orange-yellow solution, which yields a sparingly soluble claret dye 
when added to a solution of i3-naphthol in aqueous sodium hydr- 
oxide. On the addition of sodium hydroxide to an aqueous solu- 
tion of the hydrochloride and sodium nitroprusside, an orange 
colour is produced, which changes to green on the addition of 
acetic acid. 

The diacetyl derivative was prepared by the action of sodium 
acetate and acetic anhydride on the dihydrochloride, and was 
purified by crystallisation of the hydrochloride. 

2-Acetylamino'~h-y-acetyla7ninophen-yl-4i-met'h,ylglyQxaline hydro- 
chloride crystallises from water in felted, silky needles, which are 
sparingly soluble in cold water, contain dHgO, and, after drying at 
100°, melt and decompose at 303° (corr.). 

Found, in air-dried salt, loss at 100° = 19-0. 

C]4Hi602lSr4,H01,4H20 requires H2O = 18‘0 per cent 

Found, in salt dried at 100°, C1 = 11’4. 

Ci4Hiq 02N4,HC1 (308'7) requires Cl =11*5 per cent. 
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On adding ammonia to an aqueous solution of the hydrochloride, 
the base was precipitated in minute, glistening needles, which, after 
drying at lOO'^, melted to a red liquid at 280° (corr.). 

Monohenzylidene Derivative. — To 0*6 gram of the dihydro - 
chloride in 5 c.c. of water there were added, first, 0*55 gram of 
sodium acetate in 5 c.c. of water, and then 0*5 c.c. of benzaldehyde, 
and the mixture was stirred. A yellow colour was developed, and 
the aqueous liquor became turbid and gradually deposited crystals. 
On adding a few drops of acetic acid and ether, the quantity of 
crystals was increased. They were collected and washed with 
water and ether, when there remained 0*6 gram of a pale yellow, 
crystalline powder, which proved to be the acetate of 2-amino-b-]y- 
henzylideneaminophenyl~4:-methylgiyoa:aline. When dried at 100°, 
it melts and decomposes at 208° (corr.), after sintering and darken- 
ing earlier, 

Found, in substance dried in a vacuum, C=67*2; H=6-2; 
N = 16*2.* 

Ci 7 HieN 4 ,C 2 H 402 (336*3) requires C=67*8; H = 6*0; N = 16*7 
per cent. 

This salt is very sparingly soluble in cold water, but slightly so 
in boiling water, with which, however, it gives an odour of benz- 
aldehyde, and thus appears to suffer hydrolysis. When mixed with 
aqueous sodium carbonate, it yields the base as a deep yellow, in- 
soluble gum, which could not be obtained in crystalline form. 
When the acetate is moistenel with 10 per cent, aqueous hydro- 
chloric acid, it turns red, but does not . dissolve until the mixture 
is warmed, when the red colour disappears. 


‘Reduction of ^-Benzeneazo-^-met'hylglyoxaline with Zinc Dust and 


Two grams of the azo-compound were reduced by the method 
applied to the lower homologue (p. 241) and worked up in the same 
manner as far as the removal of the aniline by extraction with 
ether. The solvent removed 0*65 gram of crude aniline. The 
alkaline liquor remaining was acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
evaporated to dryness, and extracted -with absolute alcohol, when 
1*4 grams of brown syrup were removed. This, when dissolved in 
a little absolute alcohol and kept, deposited 0*7 gram of nearly 
pure alacreatinine hydrochloride. 

This was converted into the picrate, when a very small quantity 
of 2-amino-6-p-aminophenyl-4-methylglyoxaline dipicrate separated 

* The substance left a trace of ash on'combustion. 
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from the hot solution, whilst, on cooling, alacreatinine picrate 
crystallised out. After recrystallisation, the salt was obtained in^ 
a pure state, and was converted into th© base and hydrochloride by 
the usual methods. 

Alacreatinine crystallises from water in stout, elongated prisms 
which resemble carbamide, and contain IH^O, as previously stated 
by Baumann (^Annalen^ 1873, 167, 83). After drying at 100°, it 
melts at 222 — 223° (corr,). (Found, in air-dried salt, H20 = 13-6. 
Calc.: 13-7. Found, in dried salt, C = 42’4j H=6*3; N = 36*9. 
Calc.: C=42-5; H=6-2; N = 37‘l per cent.) 

It does not give Weyhs reaction, and does not reduce cold 
aqueous acid permanganate, but gives a green solution with cold 
alkaline permanganate. 

The hydrochloride crystallises from absolute alcohol in clusters 
of prisms, which are anhydrous and melt at 202 — 203°“ (corr.). It 
is very readily soluble in water, sparingly soluble in cold, fairly 
readily so in hot alcohol. 

Found: Cl = 23*6. 

C4H70N3,HC1 (149*6) requires Cl = 23 ‘7 per cent. 

The derate separates from water in yellow, prismatic needles, 
which are anhydrous and melt and decompose at 212° (corr.) after 
sintering from about 200°. It is sparingly soluble in cold, fairly 
readily so in hot water. 

Found: hr = 24*6. 

C4H70N2 ,CqH 307N3 (342*2) requires N = 24*6 per cent. 


H eduction of ^-ISenzeneazoAr^ethylglyo'xoZine with Stannous 

Chloride. 

Fourteen grams of the azo-compound were dissolved in a boiling 
mixture of 70 c.c. of 10 per cent, aqueous hydrochloric acid and 
140 c.c. of water, and mixed with 80 c.c. of stannous chloride 
solution. The crystalline and residual tin salts were separated as 
in the experiments described earlier, and decomposed separately 
by hydrogen sulphide. The crystalline salts gave a solution of 
hydrochlorides, which, when evaporated nearly to dryness and mixed 
with alcohol, left 6*1 grams of ammonium chloride undissolved. 
(Alcoholic mother liquor = A.) The residual salts gave a solution 
of hydrochlorides, which on concentration deposited 1*7 -{-0*5 grams 
of the hydrochloride, CgHioON^^HCl, described below, and on 
further concentration and addition of alcohol gave 1*5 grams of 
ammonium chloride. The alcoholic mother liquor was combined 
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with A, and gave 4*7 grams of aniline, together with 3*8 grams of 
a brown, gummy, hydrochloride. This was a mixture from wliich 
only very small quantities of ciystalline compounds were isolated 
by various methods of treatment. 

The hydrochloride, CgHioQNojHCl, crystallises from water in 
colourless, transparent, rectangular tablets, *which melt and 
effervesce at 308° (corr.) after sintering and darkening earlier. It 
is readily soluble in hot, less so in cold water, giving a solution 
which is strongly acid to litmus. 

Found, in air-dried salt, loss at 110° — 1*7. 

Found, in salt dried at 110°: 0 = 54*8, 54*8, 55*0; H = 5-9, 5*0, 
5*2; N==13*5; 01=17*2. 

C 9 HjoO]Sr 2 ,B :01 (198-6) requires 0 = 54*4; H = 5*6; N=14‘l; 

01 = 17*8 per cent. 

The corresponding ha^e is obtained by adding ammonia to a con- 
centrated aqueous solution of the hydrochloride. It crystallises 
from water in brilliant, elongated prisms, which are anhydrous and 
melt at 185° (corr.). 

Found': C=66‘6, 66*1; H = 6*2, 6*1; N=17*8, 17*2. 

CgHioOlSTg (162*1) requires C = 66'6; 11 = 6*2; ]Sr = 17*3 per cent. 

The base is more readily soluble in dilute aqueous sodium hydr- 
oxide than in water. 'With silver nitrate it yields a white pre- 
cipitate, which dissolves on the addition of ammonia; on boiling 
this solution, no reduction takes place. The base does not reduce. 
Fehling’s solution on boiling. 

It is stable towards cold aqueous acid potassium permanganate, 
but slowly reduces cold alkaline permanganate, giving a green 
solution. It gives no coloration with sodium diazobenzene-^ 7 - 
sulphonate in aqueous sodium carbonate. When dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid and mixed with sodium nitrite, it fails to couple 
with ^-n'aphthol in aqueous sodium hydroxide. The hydrochloride 
is recovered slightly charred, but otherwise unchanged, after the 
action of concentrated hydrochloric acid at 170° for two and a-half 
hours. 

The quantity of this compound available was insufficient for the 
determination of its constitution, and we are consequently unable 
to offer any suggestion as to how one of the carbon atoms of the 
starting material has been eliminated. It is perhaps worth record- 
ing that the formula CgHigONg is that of a phenyldihydro- 
glyoxalone. 
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Tt eduction of b~Benzeneazo-4.-methylglyo>xaline with 7jinc Dust 
and Acetic Acid. 

Ten grams of the azo-compound were dissolved in 150 c.c. of 
boiling 50 per cent, acetic acid and reduced by adding gradually 
16 grams of zinc dust. After removing the zinc as sulphide, the 
liquor was mixed with 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, evaporated to 
a syrup, and mixed with alcohol, when 1*3 grams of ammonium 
chloride were collected. The alcoholic mo-ther liquor was deprived 
of the solvent, dissolved in water, mixed with sodium carbonate, 
and shaken with ether, when 1*6 grams of the base, 
described below, separated as a nearly colourless, insoluble, crystal- 
line powder. The ethereal solution left on evaporation 3*3 grams 
of aniline. From the alkaline liquor, 5*5 grams of a mauve varnish 
were obtained, from which only small quantities of crystalline sub- 
stances could be isolated by various methods of treatment. 

The hase^ CjoHjiONs, crystallises from water in small, colour- 
less, glistening, rhomboidal plates, which are anhydrous and melt 
at 265° (corr.). It is very sparingly soluble in cold water, rather 
more readily in boiling water. 

Found: C=63-7; H = 6*2; N = 22*0. 

C 10 H 11 ON 3 (189*2) requires C = 63*5; H=5'9; ]Sr = 22‘2 per cent. 

The hydrochloride crystallises from absolute alcohol in trans- 
parent, oblong plates which melt at ■ 206 — 208°' (corr.). It is 
readily soluble in water, concentrated hydrochloric acid, or hot 
alcohol. Its aqueous solution reacts strongly acid to litmus. 

The base dissolves slowly in cold 10 per cent, aqueous sodium 
hydroxide, readily on warming, and a well-crystallised sodium salt 
separates from the solution in prismatic needles. This salt is 
decomposed by carbon dioxide with the regeneration of the base. 
A solution of the base in aqueous sodium hydroxide gives with 
Fehling’s solution no change in the cold, but a green precipitate 
on boiling. A solution* of the base in nitric acid gives no pre- 
cipitate with silver nitrate, but on the addition of ammonia a 
white precipitate, which dissolves on heating the solution, reappears 
on cooling, and is soluble in excess of ammonia. An aqueous solu- 
tion of potassium permanganate is unaffected by a solution of the 
base in sulphuric acid, but turns green with a solution of the base 
in aqueous sodium hydroxide. The base does not couple with 
sodium diazobenzene-y^sulphonate in aqueous sodium carbonate, 
and when dissolved in hydrochloric acid and mixed with sodium 
nitrite does not couple with sodium /3-naphthoxide. 

When the hydrochloride is heated with concentrated hydrochloric 
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acid for two and a-lialf hours at 170°, it is decomposed, with the 
formation of ammonium chloride and a hydrochloride, which 
crystallises from alcohol in plates, mating and decomposing at 
about 280° (corr,). 


4i-Benzeneazo-2-methylgly ox aline. 

This was prepared by the action of benzenediazonium chloride 
on 2-methylglyoxalin6 in aqueous sodium carbonate. The crude 
product readily resinified when boiled with alcohol, and only a 
small proportion was obtained in a pure state. It forms brick-red 
prisms, which melt at 158° (corr.) and are very readily soluble in 
alcohol. 

Found: C = 64*3; H = 5-7; N==30*0. 

C10H20N4 (186-2) requires C = 64‘5; H = 5-4; N = 30*l per cent. 


4 -p -Bromo benz eneaz o-2-me t hylglyoxali n e . 

This was prepared in good yield by the action of ^-bromo- 
benzenediazonium chloride on 2-methylglyoxaline in aqueous 
sodium carbonate.' It crystallises from absolute alcohol in red, 
rhomboidal prisms, which are anhydrous and melt and decompose 
at 200° (corr.). 

Found: ]Sr = 21*0. 

CioH9N4Br (265T) requires N=21*l per cent. 

From ordinary alcohol, it separates in elongated prisms, which 
lose 2*2 per cent, of water at 60° in a vacuum. This hydrated 
form melts at about 135° when heated quickly, and softens at this 
temperature when heated slowly, finally melting at about 190°. 
It can be dehydrated by crystallisation from absolute alcohol. 

The reduction of this compound with either stannous chloride or 
zinc dust and acetic acid led to mixtures of products, from which 
no crystalline compounds except y^-bromoaniline and ammonium 
chloride could be isolated. 


2~JPhenyl- 4-p -hromobenzen eaz oglyoxaline. 

S 6 G'rams of ^-bromoaniline were diazotised and the liquor added 
to 7-2 grams of 2-phenylglyoxaline and 70 grams of hydrated 
sodium carbonate in 4 litres of water at 8°, the solution being 
vigorously stirred during the addition. Separation of an orange 
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precipitate began at once, but was not complete until forty-eigbt 
hours had elapsed. The crude product was crystallised from 
alcohol, and gave 13 grams of the pure azo-compound. 

2-Phenyl-A.-'^~})romo^enzeneazoglyoxaline crystallises from alco-hol 
in clusters of fine, orange needles, which melt at 201° (corr.), and 
are anhydrous. 

Found: N = 16'9. 

Ci^ 5 H;^jN 4 Br (327*1) requires N=17*l per cent. 


Reduction of 2~Plien>yl-4,-^-hroniohe)izencazoglyoxali}Le with 
Stannous Chloride : Formation of a Base, Ci 5 Hi 3 N 4 Br. 

Two grams of the azo-compound were suspended in 20 c.c. of 
boiling 5 per cent, aqueous hydrochloric acid and mixed with 
10 c.c. of stannous chloride solution. The solution was filtered 
quickly from a little resinous matter and mixed with 20 c.c. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, when a crystalline tin salt 
separated. This was deprived of tin, and the filtrate was 
evaporated to a small volume, when 0*85 gram of a crystalline 
hydrochloride separated. 

This hydrochloride crystallises from dilute hydrochloric acid in 
nearly colourless needles, which, after drying in a vacuum, melb 
and decompose at 265° (corr.). 

Found: 0 = 45-03 H = 3*8; lSr=:13'7. 

Ci5Hi5N4Br,2HCl (402*0) requires C = 44-8; H = 3*8 3 N=13-9 

per cent. 

0*1530 gave, by Carius’s method, 0*1750 Agd-pAgBr. Calc., 
0-1806. 

It is sparingly soluble in cold water, more readily so in hot 
water. The aqueous solution gradually acquires a purple colour 
in the air or on the addition of acidified aqueous potassium per- 
manganate. In the presence of an excess of hydrochloric acid, 
aqueous solutions are stable in the air. Sodium carbonate or 
ammonia precipitate the base as a grey, flocculent precipitate which 
is soluble in ether, the ethereal solution rapidly assuming a purple 
colour. On the addition of sodium hydroxide to an aqueous solu' 
tion of the hydrochloride, a pale purple solution results. On add- 
ing sodium diazobenzene-p^sulphonate to a dilute solution of the 
compound in the presentee of sodium carbonate, a dull purple 
colour is produced. An aqueous solution of the hydrochloride con- 
taining an excess of hydrochloric acid gives on the addition of 
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sodium nitrite a deep orange solution, wliicli yields a sparingly 
soluble purple dye witb sodium jB-napbtlioxide. On mixing a solu- 
tion of tile hydrocliloride in dilute acetic acid with sodium acetate 
and benzaldeliyde, there is evidence of the formation of a benzyl- 
idene derivative. When an aqueous solution of the hydrochloride 
is mixed with sodium nitroprusside, a pale buff precipitate is 
formed, which dissolves in sodium hydroxide, giving a deep red 
solution. 

The triacetyl derivative was obtained by heating the hydro- 
chloride for one hour on the water-bath with an excess of acetic 
anhydride and anhydrous sodium acetate. On heating the product 
with aqueous sodium carbonate, it separated as a slate-grey, crystal- 
line powder, which did not melt at 300°. 

Pound: 0^55*2 j H = 4-l ; ]Sr;=12-6, 12*7 ; Br = 17-3. 

C^ 2 iHi 903 N 4 Br (456-2) requires 0=55-4; H=4-2; N=12-3; 

Br = 17-6 per cent. 

It is almost insoluble in boiling water or alcohol, and does not 
dissolve in dilute acids or in aqueous sodium hydroxide. 

Prom its mode of formation, composition, and properties, it is 
clear that the hydrochloride, Ci 5 Hi 3 N 4 Br, 2 HCl, arises from 
2-phenyl-4-_2:^-bromob6nzenehydrazoglyoxaline by a change of the 
semidine or benzidine type, but it is not possible to decide definitely 
without further evidence which of the three formulae given below 
represents its constitution. 


B; 






NH. 


NHo 


Br<^ 




NHg-C'NH 
^ 1 1 


>CPh . 


U -.>CPh 




2-p-Stdphob enzeneazoglyoxaline-^ : 5 -dicarhoxylic A cid 
(XX, p. 226). 

20*8 Grams of sulphanilic acid were converted into diazobenzene- 
^sulphonic acid, and the moist crystals (representing about 
20 grams of dry substance) were added to a cold solution of 16 
grams of glyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid in 240 c.c. of 10 per 
cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide. After keeping for one and a-half 
hours, the liquor was mixed with siuBBicient glacial acetic acid 
(36 c.c.) to neutralise the alkali, cooled, and kept for half an hour, 
when a mass of silky, yellow needles — the disodium salt of the new 
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acid, separated. These were recrystallised twice from 200 c.c. of 
water, and finally dissolved in 150 c.c. of hot water and rnixed with 
50 c.c. of hydrochloiic acid, when 12 grams of 2-_2?-sulphob6nzene- 
azoglyoxaline-4 : 5>dicarboxylic acid separated in red, microscopic 
prisms mixed with some smaller crystals of glyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarb- 
oxylic acid, from which it was purified by fractional crystallisation 
from water. 

The acid separates from water with 2H2O, which is lost at 130^ 
in a vacuum, but not at 100 — 110^ under normal pressure. 

Pound, in air-dried substance, loss at 130° in a vacuum ==10'0 ; 

C = 35-5; H = 3-3; N = 15*l; S = 8*2. 

CnH807lsr4S,2H20 (376-2) requires H20,= 9*6; C-35*l; H = 3*3; 

]Sr = 14'9; S = 8*5 per cent. 

It is sparingly soluble in cold water, but readily so in hot.’ It 
is soluble in aqueous alkalis, but not more soluble in dilute aqueous 
mineral acids than in water. 

The disodium salt separates in yellow, sillcy needles, which con- 
tain 3H20^ when the acid is dissolved in aqueous sodium hydr- 
oxide and Sufficient acetic acid is added to combine with the alkali. 
It is readily soluble in hot water, somewhat sparingly so in cold. 

Pound, in air-dried saltjliois at 100° = 11’6, 12*6. 

CiiHe07N4SNa2,3H20 (438*2) requires 3H20 = 12*3 per cent. 

Pound, in salt dried at 100°, S = 8*2; ]Sr=ll'7. 

(384*2) requires S — 8-4; lSr = 12*0 per cent. 


R eduction of 2 - p - Sul'pho h enzeneazoylyoxaline -4:5- dicai h oxylie 
Add: Formation of 2-Aminoglyoxaline-4::b-dicaTboxylic Acid 
(XXI, p. 226). 

6*2 Grams of the disodium salt were dissolved in 60 c.c. of 10 
per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide, mixed with 12 grams of sodium 
hyposulphite (80 per cent.), and boiled. The nearly colourless 
solution was kept overnight, acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
boiled, and filtered hot, when 1*6 grams of crude 2-aminoglyoxaline- 
4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid separated. This was purified by solution in 
aqueous sodium hydroxide, filtration, and reprecipitation with 
hydrochloric acid, and finally crystallised from about 500 c.c. of 
dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Vii-AminoglyoxalineA'.'o-d/icar'hoxylic add forms minute, pale 
bufi needles, which effervesce at 245° (corr.) and then melt. It is 
very sparingly soluble in cold water, a little more readily in hot. 
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in substance dried at C = 34*6; H = 3'2; N = 24*6. 

C5H5O4N3 (171-1) requires C = 35*l; H^S'O- N = 24*6 per cent. 

It is soluble in aqueous alkalis, but not appreciabl3r more soluble 
lin dilute acids tkan in water. An aqueous solution, acidified with 
I sulphuric acid, decolorises cold aqueous permanganate instantly. 
When treated with kydrockloric acid and sodium nitrite and 
\poured into a solution of /3-napktkol in aqueous sodium hydroxide, 
iit gives a reddish-brown colour. With sodium diazobenzene-;^ 
sulphonate in aqueous sodium carbonate, it gives a reddish-brown 
colour. It does not give any characteristic colour with sodium 
nitroprusside and sodium hydroxide. 

Action of Water at 170°. — ^After a preliminary experiment, in 
which it -was found that the product contained ammonium 
carbonate, 1’33 grams of the acid and 30 c.c. of water were heated 
in a sealed tube for twelve hours at 170°, when a dark brown 
deposit formed. After adding alkali and distilling into standard 
acid, 0-157 gram of ammonia was found, whereas 0*132 gram repre- 
sents the liberation of one molecular proportion. From the resi- 
due of the distillation, small quantities of a crystalline picrate were 
isolated, but in insufficient amount for characterisation. 

Action of Boiling Aniline, — 0*9 Gram of the acid was boiled 
with 10 c.c. of aniline for six hours under a reflux condenser, in 
which a small quantity of ammonium carbonate collected. Tbe 
product was distilled with steam to remove aniline, and left a 
pale brown, aqueous liquor containing some resinous matter. Tb© 
liquor was cooled, filtered, and mixed with cold saturated aqueous 
picric acid, when 1-0 gram of a crystalline picrate, melting at 
.•about 215°, was obtained. After crystallising this from water 
twice, it gave 0*4 gram of 2-aminoglyoxaline picrate, melting at 
234° (corr.), the pure substance melting at 236°, and a mixture 
of the two at 234° in the same bath. From the picrate, the hydro- 
chloride and stannichloride were prepared, and identified as the 
salts of 2-aminoglyoxaline previously described. 

The Wellcome Chemical Resbabch Labobatoeies, 

Lohdoi^-, E.C.l. 


{Received i February 1th, 1919 .] 
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XXVIL — Mercury Mercaptide Nitrites and their 
Reaction ivith the Alkyl Iodides. Part IV. Cham 
Compounds of Sulphur (continued). 

By Peafulla Chandea Bay and Prafulla Chandra Guita. 


In this investigation, tlie reactions of several actual and potential 
niercaptans, some of them cyclic, have been studied. It was ex- 
pected that in these, the molecules being of a more complex nature, 
the radicle, especially 'SPIgNOo, would far more readily part com- 
pany with the parent substance and lead an independent existence 
as the compound, 3(SHglSr02),HgO (T., 1917, 111, 101). The 
result has jfroved tO' be just the reverse. 

5-Thiol-2-thio-3-phenyl-2 : 3-dihydro-l : 3 : 4-thiodiazole, 


NPh-N 

cs — s 


>C-SH, 


yields, with mercuric nitrite, the corresponding mercaptide nitrite 
(compare T., 1916, 109, 131), 

RSH -1- Hg(lSrOo)o = RS«HgNOo,-f- HNOo. 

Mercuric nitrite and phenyl mercaptan furnish a compound, 
PhoSsHg, evidently a mercaptide, and sometimes another oxy-salt, 
(3PhS,IIgO)2- It is only in exceptional cases (see p. 264) that 
the expected mercaptide nitrite, PhS*HgNOo, is obtained, and then 
only in, an impure form. 

The reaction appears to proceed in the following stages : 

PhSH -i- Hg(IS[02)2 = PhS*HgN02 4- HNOo,. 

The nitrous acid thus liberated oxidises another pair of molecules 
of phenyl mercaptan to diphenyl disulphide, and the latter then 
forms with mercuric nitrite the compound, 

PhS*SPh ^ PhS-SPh 

OjNHg NOg Mg— O 

Two molecules of this compound combine with a molecule of 
diphenyl disulphide, giving rise to the compound, 

PhS-SPh 

2 ,Pb2S,. 

Hg-O 


3-Phenyl-6-methyl-2-thiohydantoin gives the mercaptide nitrite, 


CO”"NPh 

CHMe-bJ 


>C-SHgN02. 


M 
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Potential Mercaptans . 

Tile interaction of mercuric nitrite and the aryl substituted 
thiocarb amides, thiosemicarbazides, thiocarb azides, etc., follows the 
ordinary course, but no detachment of the organic radicle takes 
place. Thus with phenylthiocarbamide we have 

NllPh-C(Nil2):S NHPli-C(:NH)-S-HgN02 — > 

NHPii-C(:NH)-S(HgNOj)<?®. 

Attention may also here be directed tO' the interesting analogous 
case of potassium phenyldithiocarbazinate, which combines in itself 
the function of a real and of a potential mercaptan, thus : 

KHPh-NH-CSaK NHPh*N:C(SH)-SK 

NHPh-N:C(S-HgN02)-S(HgN02)<?® 

The sulphur atom belonging to the potential mercaptan alone 
becomes quadrivalent. 


Migration of AlTcyl Padicles. 


When thiocarb anilide methyl ether is treated with mercuric 
nitrite, the methyl group migrates to the neighbouring nitrogen 
atom, hydrogen taking its place, thus : 


NHPh-C(:NPh)-SM ;0 NMePh-C(:NPh)-SH— > ' 

NM:ePh-O(:NPh)-S-HgN0j- 


That the reactions described above are of wide application is 
borne out by the behaviour of 6 -methyl thiol-2-thio-3 -phenyl-2 : 3- 
dihydro-1 : 3 : 4-thiodiazole, which with mercuric nitrite gives the 
compound, 


NPh’lSrMp 

gs >Q(HgNO,)-S-HgITO.. 


It taction with the Alhyl Iodides: Formation- of Mono^, Di-, and 
Tri-sulphomum O ompounds . 

The reaction follows the general course with this material differ- 
ence, that the complex radicle, being overweighted, can no longer 
retain its entity, but the less stable part of it is usually ruptured. 
Of special significance from this point of view is the rupture of 
the ring of the heterocyclio mercaptide nitrites. When the 
mercaptide nitrite of 5-thiol-2-thio-3-phenyl-2 : 3-dihydro-l : 3 :4- 
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thiodiazole is digested with an alkyl iodide, the product (I) is 
obtained, and by further action of the alkyl iodide, the phenyl 

Hixl H Hgl R Hgl B 

R-NPh-NICR-!^- t^R NR.>*ISf:CR*S SR NR.,*NR-CRp*S- -SR , 

r I I II 

II I “I 

(I.) (II.) (III.) 

group is displaced by the alkyl group and the compound (II) is 
formed. Pinally, two more alkyl groups are attached, with the 
production of the compound (HI). 

By the action of methyl iodide, two compounds corresponding 
with stages (I) and (HI) have been isolated, whereas in the case 
of ethyl iodide only one compound has been obtained, which corre- 
sponds with stage (II). 

When 2-thio-3-phenyl-2 : 3 -dihydro-1 : 3 : 4-thio diazole disulphide 
dissolved in carbon disulphide was heated under reflux with ethyl 
and mercuric iodides, not only was there no rupture of the thio- 
diazole rings, but one of the tertiary nitrogen atoms became 
quaternary by combining with a molecule of ethyl iodide, and the 
following compound, 

Hgl Et 
I I 

was obtained. 

The action of alkyl iodides on phenyl mer cap tide nitrite follows 
the usual course and yields compounds of the general formula 
PhRS2,Hgl2,RI. 

An interesting monosulphonium corupound has been obtained 
from the mercaptide nitrite of thiocarbanilide. The reaction prob- 
ably takes place as shown below : 

NHPh-C(:NPh)-S(HgNO„)<^® CEfc^I-SEtl-Hgl. 

The interaction of mercaptide nitrites of thiocarbanilide alkyl 
ethers and alkyl iodide takes place as follows : 

]srRPh-c(;NPh)-s-Hgisro2 

Hgl B' Hgl B' 

NEPh-C(:NPh)-S ^•0(;iSrPh)-NEPh — >E'-S 8a' . 


M 
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Experimentajl. 

Inter action of the FotasaiuTiv Salt of b-Thiol-2-thio-Z~2Jhen^yl-2:‘6- 
dihyd7‘o-l :4z-thiodia::ole and Mercuric Nitrite: Formation 
of the corresponding Mercaptide Nitrite, 

Js^lg>C-SHgNO,. 

The mercury salt was obtained sometimes anhydrous, but often 
combined with three, five, or eight molecules of water, the degree 
of hydration evidently depending* on the dilution of the reacting 
substances. They all evolved nitrous fumes when treated with 
hydrochloric acid : 

0*2724 gave 0*1187 Hg. Hg — 43*59. 

0*1100 „ 0*0810 C0.2 and 0*0187 H^O. C = 20*08; H = l*89. 

0-1420 „ 10*2 c.c. at 25° and 760 mm. N = 8-10. 

CgHsOoNgSsHg requires Hg = 42*46; C = 20*38; H = 1'06; N = 8‘92 

per cent. 

The above with SHgO : 

Pound: Hg==38*05j C=^18‘2S; H = 3*29; Pr = 8*30; 8 = 18*56. 
Calc.: Hg = 38*09; 0 = 18*29; H = 2*l; N = 8*00; 8 = 18-29 per 
cent. 

The compound with SHoO : 

Pound: Hg = 35*75; 0 = 16*92; H = 3*20. 

Calc.: Hg = 35*65; C = 17*12; H = 2-67 per cent. 

The compound with 8H2O : 

Pound: Hg = 32*10; C = 15*10; H = 3*56; N = 6*16; 8 = 15-08. 
Calc.: Hg = 32*52; C = 15*63; H = 3*41; N = 6*83; 8 = 15*61 per 
cent. 


Mercuric Nitrite and Fhenyl Mercaptan, 

Three different compounds have been isolated in this case. 
When an alcoholic solution of phenyl mercaptan is added slowly 
to an excess of mercuric nitrite solution, the reaction takes the 
ordinary course, and the mercaptide nitrite, PhS*HgN02, is mainly 
formed. It is a dull yellow, light granular powder, and is a true 
nitrite. When, however, the mercaptan is rapidly added in excess, 
the whole of the mixture assumes a dirty yellow colour and nitrous 
fumes are evolved. On keeping, a white, granular powder is 
obtained which, when crystallised from hot benzene until quite 
pure, melts sharply at 146°. Under slightly varying conditions, an 
oxy-compound, (3PhS,HgO)2, is formed. As is evident, it is not 
easy to control the reaction so as to give one product to the ex- 
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elusion of the others. The mercaptide nitrite is always found to 
be admixed with the other products of this reaction. 

The mercaptide nitrite gave different results of analysis on 
different occasionsj depending on the proportion of the compound, 
PhoSgHg, admixed with it; generally, however, the values were 
found to be intermediate between those required for the pure 
material and the compound, Ph 2 S 3 Hg. 

The compound, PhgSgHg, melting at 146°, gave the following 
results : 

0-1942 gave 0-0864 Hg and 0-3134 BaS 04 . Hg = 44-48; 

S = 22*16. 

0-0964 gave 0-116 CO.-> and 0*0230 H 2 O. 0=32*17; H = 2-7. 

CioH.oSsHg requires Hg = 44-44; 8 = 21*30; 0=32*00; H = 2-30 

per .cent. 

The compound, (3PhS,HgO)2, gave the following results : 

0*4016 gave 0*1506 Hg. Hg = 37*50. 

0-4333 „ 0-5620 BaS04. 8 = 17*82. 

0-1230 „ 0*1886 OOo. 0 = 41*81. 

C3^.H3^J02ScHgo requires Hg = 38*02; 8 = 18*25; 0 = 41*07 per cent. 

The above two compounds were proved to be non-nitrogenous by 
combustion analysis. 

Mercuric Nitrite and Z-Plienyl-b-^netliyl-l-tliiohydanboln. : 

QQ — ]s[p]^ 

Formation of the Compound^ CHMe 

The compound was greenish-grey : 

0*1981 gave 0*0954 HgS and 0*1110 BaSO^. Hg = 41-51; 

8 = 7-69. 

0-1774 gave 0*1586 CO. and 0*0582 H.O. 0 = 24-38; H = 3*65. 

0*2836 ,, 20*8 c.c. IST. at 30° and 760 nim. N = 8'10. 

GiuHigOsNgSHg requires Hg = 41*07; 8 = 6*57; 0=24*64; H = 2-67; 

N = 8*63 per cent. 

F ot ential M e r c a -p t an s. 

Mercuric Nitrite and Flienylthiocarh amide : Formation of the 

Compound, NHPh-C(:!SrH)-S(HgK02)<^®. 

This was deep yellow : 

0-3512 gave 0*2350 Hg and 0*1227 BaS 04 . H:g=66-9; 8 = 4*8. 

0-2015 „ 11-4 c.c. Hg. at 26° and 760 mm. H = 6-40. 

C 7 H 7 (J 3 lSr 3 SHg 2 requires Hg=66*25; 8 = 5*22; H = 6-85 per cent. 
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Mercuric Nitrite and ^-Diphenyltliio carbamide : Formation of the 
Compound, ]SrHPh-C(:NPh)-S(HgN02)<|^ . 

This was a brownish-yellow, granular powder : 

0*3422 gave OT970 Hg and 0*1069 BaS 04 . Hg = 57*57; S = 4‘64. 
0*3970 „ 0*1141 CO. and 0*0244 H.O. 0 = 22*27; H-1-94. 

CisHiiOgNsSHg. requires Hg = 58* 07; S = 4*64; 0 = 22*64; H = l*60 

per cent. 

The above compound is only rarely formed. The product gener- 
ally obtained conforms to the formula 

Hg[NPh-0(:NPh)-S-HgN02]o : 

0*1655 gave 0*0947 HgS and 0*0741 BaS 04 . Hg = 52*51; 
S = 6*55. 

0*2275 gave 0*1367 HgS and 0*0992 BaS 04 . Hg=51*80j 
S = 5*99. 

C26H2o04N6S2Hg3 requires Hg = 52*43; S = 5*59 per cent. 


Mercuric Nitrite and Tliiosemicarb azide : Formatwn of the 
Compound, Hg[N(NH2)-0(:NH)-S*HgN02]2. 

An aqueous solution of the thio-conipound was used. The pro- 
duct was a dull yellow, granular powder : 

0*2715 gave 0*1870 HgS and 0*1362 BaS 04 . Hg = 68*87; 
S=6*89. 

0*1032 gave 11*8 c.c. at 32° and 760 mm. ]Sr = 12*60. 
C2H604NgS2Hg3 requires Hg = 68*96; S = 7*36; N = 12*87 per cent. 


Mercuric Nitrite and DipJieiiylthiosemicarh azide : Formation of 
the Compound, Hg[N(NHPh)-C(:NPh)-S-H:gN02,].. 

This is an orange-yellow, granular powder : 

0*1797 gave 0*0925 Hg. Hg=:51-48. 

0*2577 „ 0*2498 COa and 0*0523 HgO. C = 26*21; H = 2*25. 

0*1380 „ 11*7 c.c. Ng at 32° and 760 mm. N = 9*38. 

requires Hg = 51*11; C = 28*57; H = l*87; 

]Sr = 9*54 per cent. 
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Mercuric Nitrite and Diyhenylthiocarb azide : Formation of the 
Compound, Hg[]Sr(NHPli)*C(:N*NHPh)-S-HgNOo]2. 

This is a pink, granular powder : 

0T667 gave 0-0965 HgS and 0-0607 BaS 04 . Hg = 49-91 ; 
S = 5-00. 

0-1463 gave 0-1404 COo and 0*0327 HoO. 0 = 26*14; H = 2-48. 
0-1167 „ 11-7 c.c. Ng at 30° and 760 mm. N = ll*26. 

C26H2404NioSoHg3 requires Hg=49-83; 8 = 5*31; 0 = 25*91; 

H = l*82; N = 11-62 per cent. 


Mercuric Nitrite and Phenylliydrazine Phenyldithiocarhazinate : 
Formation of the Compound, 

NHPh-N:C(SHgN02)-S(HgN02)<?® 

This is a blackish-violet, granular powder : 

0-1971 gave 0-1549 HgS and 0*1031 BaS 04 . Hg= 67*71; 
S = 7-18. 

0*1651 gave 8-5 c.c. Ng at 27® and 760 mm. N = 5-89. 
C7H605N4S2Hg3 requires ‘'Hg= 67*40; S=7*19; N = 6*30; 0 = 9-44 

per cent. 

The same compound is formed by the interaction of mercuric 
nitrite and potassium phenyldithiocarhazinate. (Found: Hg = 
67-97; 0 = 9-24; H = 0-98; N = 5*88 per cent.) 


Mercuric Nitrite and T hi ocarh anilide Methyl Ether: Formation 
of the Compound, NMePh*0(:NPh)-S-HgN02. 

This is an orange-yellow, granular powder: 

0*2801 gave 0*1038 Hg. Hg = 39-86. 

0*2377 „ 0*3027 CO2 and 0*0738 HoO. 0=34*70 ; H = 3*45. 

0-2863 „ 22-6 c.c, Ng at 29® and 760 mm. N = 8-99. 

^lAsOsNsSHg requires Hg = 40-90; 0 = 34*50; H = 2-67; 

N = 8*86 per cent. 


Mercuric Nitrite and Thiocarh anilide Ethyl Ether: Formation 
of the Compound, NEtPh-C(INPh)‘S*HglSr02. 

The substance is an orange-yellow, granular powder: 

0*3730 gave 0*1478 Hg and 0*1874 BaS 04 . Hg = 39-63; 8 = 6*91. 
0*1232 „ 9*4 c.c. Hg at 32® and 760 mm. N = 8*43. 

OjsH^^OgNgSHg requires Hg = 39*92; 8 = 6*39; N = 8’38 per cent. 
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Mercuric 

1 


'Nitrite and b-Methylthiol-2-tliio-Z-2>henyl-2 
:4i-tliiodiazole : Formation of the Com'pound, 


NPh-NMe 
CS- --S 


>G(HgN02)*S-HgN02,8H20. 


A clear solution of the thio-compound in chloroform was 
vigorously agitated with mercuric nitrite solution for nearly half 
an hour, when an emulsion was formed which, after being allowed 
tO' remain overnight, gave a cream-coloured, granular mass : 

O’ 1984 gave 0‘1055 HgS and O’ 1384 BaSO^. E[g = 45’85; 

S = 9*58. 

0-1879 gave 0-0884 CO^ and 0*0296 H.O. C= 12*83; H = l-75. 

0-1603 ,, 10-2 c.c. N 2 at 30° and 760 nnn. N = 7’03. 

C9H240i2N4S3Hg2 requires Hg = 45*67; S = 10-96; 0 = 12*33; 

H = 0*91; N = 6*39 per cent. 


Mercuric Nitrite and 2-Thio-Z-pliemjl-2\?>-dihydro-\\Z '.Ai-thio- 
diazole Bisulphide : Formation of the Compound, 

Hg— O 

NPlvN^ ^ ^ ^N-NPh 


OS- 


->o.s-s.c<-y^- 


NO, HgNOs 


(compare T., 1916, 109 , 133) : 

0-2940 gave 0*1288 Hg. Hg = 43-80. 

0-1190 ,, 9*00 c.c. at 30° and 760 mm. 1S1 = 8*35. 

CigHio 05 N 6 S 6 Hg 2 requires Hg = 41*75; N = S*77 per cent. 


^Reaction with the Alkyl Iodides. 

Interaction of the Mercaptide Nitrite of ^-Thiol-2-thio'-Z-phenyl- 
2 : 3-dihydro-l : 3 : A-thiodiazole and Methyl Iodide : Formation 
of the G ompound, 

Hgl Me 

hTMe, - N Me • CMe./ S S Me 

I I 

The method of procedure is exactly the same as in the inter- 
action of simple mercury mercaptide nitrites and the alkyl iodides. 
After heating with methyl iodide under reflux, a portion was left 
undissolved, which, when purified by washing several times with 
acetone, melted sharply at 127°. The portion soluble in acetone 
was purified by precipitation with ether, and melted at 107° : 
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0-3129 gave 0-0811 Hg. Hg- = 25-92. 

0-4107 „ 0-1066 Hg and 0-3718 Agl. Hg = 25-96; 1 = 48-72. 
0-0844 „ 0-0363 CO 2 and 0-0237 H^O. 0 = 11-73; H = 2-46. 
CaHsiNaljSaHg requires Hg=25-32; 1 = 48-23; 0 = 12-15; 

H = 2-66 per cent. 

The compound insoluble in acetone has the formula 

Hgl Me 

NMePh-NtCMe-S SMe . 

I 1 

0-1867 gave 0-0449 Hg, 0-1527 Agl, and 0-0870 BaSOj. 
Hg=25-96; 1 = 48-93; 8 = 6-40. 

0-1070 gave 0-0590 COj and 0-0734 HoO. 0 = 15-06; H = l-39. 
0-1227 „ 4-2 c.c. N 2 at 35° and 760 mm. N = 3-7. 

O'liHijNoIgSoHg requires Hg = 24-33; 1 = 46-35; 8 = 7-79; 
”0=16-06; H = 2-87; N = 3-4 per cent. 


Internotion of the above Mercapticle Nitrite and Ethyl Iodide: 
Formation of the Compound, 

Hgl Et 

NEt,-]Sr:CEt-^ SEt. 

i i 

(m. p. 73—74°). 

0-2316 gave 0-0572 Hg, 0-1960 Agl, and 0-0972 BaS 04 . 

Hg = 24-69; 1 = 45-74; 8 = 5-77.* 

0*2564 gave 0*0611 Hg. Hg=23*83. 

0*1278 ,, 0*0703 COa and 0*0296 H 2 O. C = 15*41; H = 2*58. 

0*2470 ,, 7*8 c.c. N 2 at 31° and 760 mm. N=:3’50. 

requires Hg = 24*09; 1 = 45*90; S-7*72; 0=15*90; 
H = 3*07; N = 3*57 per cent. 


Phenyl Mercaptide Nitrite and Methyl Iodide: Formation of tTie 
Compound, PliMeS 2 ,Hgl 2 ,MeI. 

TKe pure substance was obtained by repeated crystallisation, 
and was a dull yellow, crystalline powder melting at 90° : 

0*4616 gave 0*1252 Hg and 0*4353 Agl. Hg = 27*12; 1 = 50*96. 
0*1131 „ 0*0551 CO 3 . 0 = 13*29. 

OfiHiiIsS 2 Hg requires Hg = 26*6; 1 = 50*66; 0 = 12*77 per cent. 

* See footnote, p. 271. 
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Phenyl Mer'captide Nitrite and Ethyl Iodide : F ormation of the 
Compound, PliEtSgjHglajEtl (m. p. 59“^) . 

0*2994 gave 0*0774 Hg and 0*2673 Agl. Hg— 25*85; 1 — 48*24. 
0-1302 ,, 0*0740 CO^ and 0*0282 HoO. C = 15*5; H = l*86. 

CioHisIsSsHg requires Hg = 25*64; 1 = 48*84; C=15*39; H = l*92 

per cent. 


Inte.racMon of the Compound, PhoSaHg, and Methyl Iodide: 

I Ph Ph 

Formation of the Compound, CH. *8 S S*CHq 

■ I I I 

Hgl I I 

Tlie product was an oil which, on stirring, crystallised. It was 
washed several times with acetone, when the colour changed to 
yellowish-white. It was insoluble in acetone, and melted at 
111 — 112 °: 

0*3150 gave 0*0615 Hg, 0*2915 Agl, and 0*2007 BaSO^. 

Hg = 19*53; 1 = 50*00; S = 8*75. 

0*1410 gave 0*0902 CDs and 0*0390 HgO. C = 17*41; H = 3*07. 

Ci^Hiel^SsHg requires Hg = 20*24; 1 = 51*42; S = 9*71; 0 = 17*00; 

H = l*62 per cent. 

It will be noticed that whenever a sulphonium compound con- 
taiias phenyl groups, it becomes insoluble in acetone. 


Mercaptide Nitrite of Thiocarh anilide and Ethyl Iodide: 
Formatioru of the Compound, CEt 2 l'SEtI-HgI. 

In this case, deep purple, needle-shaped crystals were obtained 
which were soluble in acetone : 

0-3083 gave 0*0890 Hg, 0*2920 Agl, and 0*1042 BaS 04 . 
Hg=28*73; 1 = 51*18; 8 = 4*64. 

• 0*1214 gave 0*0552 COo and 0*0232 H^O. 0 = 12*04; H = 2*12. 
C 7 Hi 5 l 3 SHg requires Hg = 28*09; 1 = 53*51: 8 = 4*49; 0 = 11*80; 
H = 2*ll per cent. 


Mercaptide Nitrite of Thiocarh anilide Methyl Ether and Methyl 
Iodide: Formation of the Compound, Me 2 S 2 ,Hgl 2 ,MeI. 

The mercaptide nitrite was heated under reflux with methyl 
iodide. It was obtained pure by fractional precipitation from a 
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concentrated solution in acetone by adding ether and repeating 
the process five or six times, when a fairly good crop was obtained 
which melted at 160 — 162*^: 

0'3290 gave 0*0791 Hg and 0*3281 Agl. Hg=:29*51; 1 = 53*89. 
0*1150 „ 0*0221 CO 2 and 0*0218 HgO. 0 = 5*24; H = 2*ll. 

CsHgIsSoHg requires Hg = 28*98; 1 = 55*21; 0 = 5*22; H = l*30 

per cent. 


Mei'captide Nitrite of Thiocarh anilide Btliyl Ether and Ethyl 
Iodide : Formation of the Compound ^ Et^SgjHglgjEtl. 

The procedure was almost the same as in the previous instance. 
On concentrating the acetone solution, a portion crystallised out, 
which was purified by repeated fractional crystallisation ; when 
pure, it melted sharply at 111°': 

0*3127 gave 0*0862 Hg and 0*0978 Agl. Hg = 27*57; 1 = 51*46. 
0 0861 „ 0*0327 CO^ and 0*0255 HoO. 0 = 10*37; H = 3*29. 

Qj^TisIaSoHg requires Hg = 27*32; 1 = 52^05; 0=10*37; H = 3*29 

per cent. 


2-Thio-^-phe7iyl-2 : Z-dihydro-X : 3 : ^L-thiodiazole Disulphide, Mercuric 
Iodide, and Ethyl Iodide: Formation of the Compound, 


Lfe b I 


Et 

I 

-S-( 

I 


,N-KPh 

-s-cs • 


I I 

0*3127 gave 0*0512 Hg, 0*2366 Agl, and 0*3026 BaS 04 . 

Hg = 16*38; 1 = 40*89; 8 = 13*29.* 

0*1574 gave 0*1066 COo. 0 = 18*47. 

requires Hg = 16*45; 1 = 41*75; 8=15*75; 0 = 19*74 


per cent. 


Chemical Laboratobv, 

College or Science, 

XXniveesity or Calcutta. {Received, November 8tJi, 1917.] 


* Owing to the tedious process involved in analysis, the values for sulphur 
and iodine are sometimes too low (compare T., 1916, 109, 135). 


M* 2 
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XXVIII . — The Reaction between Sodium Chloride 
Solution and Metallic Magnesium. 

By William Hughes. 

C^OLD aqueous solutions of various salts^ including sodium chloride, 
sodium hydrogen carbonate, sodium carbonate, and magnesium 
sulphate, were found to react with magnesium powder with con- 
siderably more speed than one would expect, since cold water acts 
very slowly on the metal, and solutions of alkali hydroxides not 
at all. 

That the metal slowly dissolves in solutions of its own salts with 
the formation of hydrogen, the hydroxide, or a basic salt, has been 
observed by Kippenberger {GJiem. Zeit., 1895, 19 , 269), Yitali 
{UOrosi, 1895, 18 , 289), Lemoine (Compt. rend., 1899, 129 , 291), 
Bryant {Chem. Nexus, 1899, 79, 75), Hahlenberg (7. Ainer. Chem. 
Sac., 1903, 25 , 380), and Boberts and Browm (ibid., 1903, 25 , 801), 

Liberation of the metal together with hydrogen from various 
salt solutions by magnesium has been described by Commaille 
{Gompt. rend., 1866, 68, 556), Clowes and Caven (P., 1897, 13, 
221), Divers (P., 1898, 14 , 57), Tommasi {Bull. Soc. chim., 1899, 
[hi], 21 , 885), and Paktor {Pharm. Post, 1905, 38, 153). 

Lohnstein (Zeitsch. Elektrochem., 1907, 13 , 612) found that the 
action of magnesium on acetic acid was catalysed positively by the 
addition of some salts and negatively by others. 

Knapp (Chem. News, 1912, 105 , 253) found that palladium 
chloride solutions, and Michailenko and Mushinsky {J . Russ. Phys. 
Chem. Soc., 1912, 44 , 181) that the water of crystallisation of 
certain salts, were acted on by magnesium with the evolution of 
hydrogen. 


Experimental. 

In the preliminary experiments, it was found that 0*329 gram 
of ordinary magnesium powder and 35*3 c.c. of 2i\^-sodium chloride 
solution gave 291*4 c.c. of a gas at the end of a week. The metal 
darkened, and a white, gelatinous solid was disseminated through- 
out the liquid. The greyish-black powder slowly changed to a 
compact, white solid, but the reaction was not quite complete at 
the end of seven days. The theoretical yield of hydrogen is 325 c.c. 
at N.T.P. 

One c.c. of the original so'dium chloride solution and 1 c.c. of 
the solution which had been acted on by the magnesium gave a 
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titre of 13’ 62 c.c. and 13-70 c.c. respectively with, silver nitrate. 
38*6 C.c. of the gas after absorption for fifteen minutes over freshly 
prepared alkaline pyrogallol measured 37*5 c.c. 

These results were taken to indicate that the gas was hydrogen 
only, and it was determined to- seek a relation, if any, between the 
rate of evolution of gas and the concentration of the sodium chloride 
solution. 

The method adopted was to- add known amounts of magnesium 
to the different solutions which had been saturated with hydrogen^ 
and to measure the initial velocity of the reaction by reading the 
volume of hydrogen evolved at 25^, without shaking, at short 
intervals for a total period of two or three minutes. 

Magnesium . — A supply of ordinary magnesium powder, appar- 
ently quite bright and free from oxide, was fractionally sifted, and 
the portion passing through between sieves of 90 and 60 meshes to 
the inch, respectively, was used. (0*0692 gave 0*3075 MggPoO^ ; 
by Gibbs's method, Mg = 97*03. 0*0258 gave 25*4 c.c. [dry at 

16*5° and 726 mm.] Mg= 96*45 per cent.) Only traces of 
aluminium and zinc could be detected in the substance. Since the 
phenomena investigated seemed to depend on the nature of the 
solutions and not on the small amounts of impurity in the mag- 
nesium, it was considered unnecessary to attempt any purification 
of this reagent. 

Sodium Chloride . — Common salt was dissolved in distilled water, 
filtered, and the solution rendered just alkaline with sodium hydr- 
oxide and filtered again. The slightly alkaline solution was 
evaporated with continual stirring, and the first crop of 
crystals wei'e well drained and kept over concentrated sulphuric 
acid. 

IVafer . — Distilled water was redistilled in a glass still which had 
been previously well steamed out. This water was boiled under 
diminished pressure previous to. being used. 

Hydrogen . — This was prepared from zinc and pure sulphuric 
acid, and purified by passing through lead nitrate solution, silver 
nitrate solution, a soda-lime tower, and then a set of sodium hydr- 
oxide bulbs, and stored over water. 

Solutions . — These were made up by weight. The number of 
jnolecules of water to each molecule of sodium chloride is repre- 
sented by c. 

Apj>aratios . — At first the solution — 10 cm. deep' — was contained 
in a tes"htiibe, and the hydrogen measured in a nitrometer, the 
volume being read every fifteen minutes. 

The rate was constant in each case for about five hours. The 
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Fig. 1. 


initial rate was read from the tangent to the curve, and reduced 
to c.c. at N.T.P. per gram of magnesium per hour. 

In the second case, a conical flask was chosen as reaction vessel 
in order to have a smaller hydrostatic pressure on the magnesium. 
It was fitted with a rubber stopper carrying a delivery tube, A 
(Fig. 1), drawn to a point at the bottom of the flask, for the entry 
of hydrogen, an exit tube, B, which could be closed, and a water 
manometer, (7, behind which was fixed a millimetre scale. Selected 
quill tubing was used in making it, and it 
was carefully calibrated with distilled water 
at 25°, and found tO' be of uniform bore for 
the part calibrated, namely, the length PP. 
1 cm. =0*1880 c.c. at 25°. Twice distilled 
water saturated with hydrogen was used in 
the manometer. The weighed magnesium 
was floated on a capsule on the solution, the 
volume of which was always 25 c.c., and 
then the air displaced by, and the solution 
saturated with, hydrogen through A and B 
for not less than ten minutes, all being 
immersed in the bath. The apparatus was 
quickly shaken, and simultaneously a stop- 
watch was started. The volumes of hydrogen 
read ofl every half- or quarter-minute were 
reduced to iV.T'.P., tabulated (table I), and 
plotted (Fig. 2, curves 1 and 2). The initial 
rate was obtained by drawing the tangent as shown. The kind of 
induction period at the start is much more pronounced with the 
more concentrated solutions, and is probably due to surface-tension 
effects, chiefly in the manometer. 



Table I. 


= 30. 


-Ij minute 

Manometer, 

Hydrogen, 

Total 

Hydrogen 

c.c. 

intervals. 

A (in'em.}. 

c.c. 

pressure (corr.). 

corrected. 

0 

0-6 

0 

! 

0 

1 

0-9 

0-15 

753-9 

0-0256 

2 

1-7 

0-55 

754-4 

0-0941 

3 

2-3 

0-85 

754-9 

0-1464 

4 

2-9 

1-15 

756-3 

0-1969 

5 

3-4 

1-40 

755-7 

0-2397 

6 

3-8 

1-60 

756-0 

0-2742 

7 

4-2 

1*80 

756-3 

0-3086 

8 

4-5 

1-95 

766-5 

0-3344 

9 

4-8 

2-10 

756-7 

0-3601 

10 

5-1 

2-95 

7.56-9 

0-.3860 
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Table I. (continued). 

c = 38. 


^ minute Manometer, Hydrogen, 


intervals. A (in cm.). " c.c. 

0 - 36 0 

0*78 0-21 

1 - 40 0-52 

1 - 98 0*81 

2 - 48 1-06 


Total 

pressure (corr.). 


754-0 

754-4 

754-9 

765-2 


Hydrogen, 

c.c. 

corrected. 

0 

0-0359 

0-0889 

0-1387 

0-1814 


Fig. 2. 



The greatest precautions were taken that the solutions of sodium 
chloride were in each case quit© free from acid. Immediately at 
the end of a determination they reacted alkaline. 

The viscosities were determined with an Ostwald viscosimeter, 
the essential precautions being observed (Applebey, T., 1910, 97 , 
2000 ; from the equation 

_ ^ density of 'solution ^ time of flow of solution 

^ ’7water density of water time of flow of water 
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The densities were determined with a pyknometer, the weighing 
being carried out with a similarly treated counterpoise These 
were as shown in table II. The curves are plotted in Fi^ 9 
3 and 4. 

Table 


II. 


G oncent rati on . 
10 
20 
30 
35 
40 
50 
60 


• 

1-184 
1-099 
1-068 
1-058 
1-051 
1-041 
1-034 

In table III are given the initial rates for the different conceii- 
trations of sodium chloride solutions. 


1-794 

1-303 

1-198 

1-165 

1-134 

1-101 

1-095 


Table III. 


Time, 
hrs 
13 
2 

1 


min. 

ture. 

30 

19° 

20 

20 

15 

22 

20 

25 

16 

24 

15 

22-6 

15 

23 

16 

23 

4 

25 

7 

25 

3 

24-1 

2 

19-2 

1-6 

20 

0-5 

25 


6-25 


0-5 


0-25 


Pressure, 
a.- mm. 
(corr. ) 

762- 3 

763- 9 
766-5 
758-7 
758-3 

766- 1 

767- 1 

768- 3 
749-5 
749-8 
749-9 
749-2 
749-2 
749-4 

749- 4 

750- 5 
752-8 

752- 9 

753- 2 

754- 8 
752-9 

752- 3 

757-0 

753- 4 


753-4 

753-4 

753- 4 

754- 8 
754-8 
754-8 
754-7 
766-2 
750-6 


Vol., 

c.c. 

(corr.) 

31-32 

11-99 

1- 87 
8-32 

2- 29 
2-42 
1-58 
1-87 
0-72 
0-18 
0-45 
0-51 
0-37 
0-0425 
0-0710 
0-0683 
0-03845 
0-0664 
0-0479 
0-0944 
0-0684 
0-0342 


c. 

18 

27 

45 

35 

4:0 

44 

39 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
10 
20 
30 
35 

40 
50 


nesium, 

Gram. 

0-0984 

0-1069 

0-0995 

0-1004 

0-0985 

0-1004 

0-1018 

0-0977 

0-1165 

0-0333 

0-1798 

0-1513 

0-1184 

0-0840 

0-1367 

0-1248 

0-1590 

0-1631 

0-1062 

0-1702 

0-1216 

0-1607 


0-0417 

60 

0-1343 

0-0135 

32 

0-0955 

0-0513 

34 

0-1767 

0-0531 

36 

0-1940 

0-0464 

38 

0-1478 

0-0343 

45 

0-1412 

0-0411 

55 

0-1618 

0-0411 

65 

0-1681 

0-0386 

75 

0-1602 

0-0429 

100 

0-1722 

0-0148 


0-1969 


Rate, 

23-5 

48-1 

75-1 

62-2 

87-3 

96-5 

62-2 

71-6 

93-1 

46-6 

50-4 

100-5 

124-1 

60-7 

64-3 

62-3 

29-0 

52-1 

54-2 

66-6 

67-5 

54-4 

74-6 

17-0 


Remarks. 
First method. 


69-7 

65-7 

73-6 

59-5 

65-0 

62-4 

61-6 

59-7 

18-0 


Method not ac- 
curate enough. 

Second method. 
Better agreement. 


Quarter minute 
intervals. 

Metal wetted ac- 
cidentally during 
bubbling in 
hydrogen. 


Water only 
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These rates are plotted against concentrations in curve 5. The 
arrow indicates the rate for water (c = co), and the crosses denote 
the values obtained with the nitrometer. 

Results. 

No great accuracy can be claimed for the numerical values, 
chiefly because the assumption that the total area of equal weights 
of the sifted magnesium is constant is only approximately true. 
However, it is evident that curve 5 passes through a maximum at 
c=S2; also the surface density of water molecules in contact with 
magnesium (neglecting surface concentration effects) is given by 
{cp/ (cMw + where M-u, is the molar weight of water, Mg that 

of sodium chloride, and p the density of the solution. Values of 
this expression ( = cr) have been found for various concentrations 
and then plotted against the corresponding rates in curve 6. This 
passes through a maximum for cr = 0T426 about, or o~37. One 
would expect a maximum rate for c = co —pure water, since then 
the magnesium surface would be apparently open to attack by a 
denser population of water molecules. Again, the values of the 
viscosity, hydrostatic pressure, and surface tension (Torch, An7i. 
Physik, 1905, [iv], 17, 744) are each greater for c = 32 than for 
weaker solutions, so it seems that the maximum at c = 32 is not 
due to any special ease of expulsion of gas through the solution. 
Further, the specific conductivity of sodium chloride solutions 
steadily increases to a maximum at the saturation point, so that 
at c = 32 the conductivity is not best suited for electrolytic action 
of impurities in the magnesium toi take place. 

C O'nclusio7is . 

(1) Both alkaline and neutral salts positively catalyse the reac- 
tion between ordinary magnesium and purified water at the 
ordinary temperature. 

(2) With sodium chloride solutions, the rate of evolution of 
hydrogen depends on the concentration, the differences being easily 
detected by the eye. The initial rates for approximately equal 
areas of magnesium in contact with different concentrations of 
sodium chloride solutions have been measured, and a maximum 
has been found for a solution of 32 molecules of water per molecule 
of sodium chloride. 

(3) It is considered that the existence of this maximum points to 
a specific effect of the dissolved sodium chloride on the water. 

BEDPoan Mobebx School, 

Belfobd- 


\_Receivedt October 1918 .] 
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XXIX . — The Theory of Duplex Affinity. 

By Samuel Henry Clifford Briggs. 

In a former paper (T., 1908, 93 , 1564) it was shown how the 
old conception of duplex affinity can be applied in devising con- 
stitutional formulae for complex inorganic compounds. In a sub- 
sequent paper (ihid.^ 1917, 111 , 253), the theory of duplex affinity 
was treated from the point of view of the electrical structure of 
matter. It was assumed that every element is able to exert both 
positive and negative affinity, positive affinity being a tendency 
to lose electrons and negative affinity ' a tendency to attract 
electrons. A further distinction was made between primary and 
secondary affinity, the secondary affinity being opposite in sign to 
the primary affinity, and only coming into action after the primary 
affinity has been satisfied. By means of these assumptions, it was 
possible to correlate a number of apparently disconnected pheno- 
mena, including the structure and stability of complex compounds, 
the strength of acids and bases, polymerisation, etc. 

The present communication is concerned more particularly with 
secondary affinity, and some conclusions have been reached which 
have made it possible to apply the theory of duplex affinity in 
several new directions. 


Secondary Negative Affinity and Secondary Positive Affinity. 

As in the previous i^aper (T., 1917, ll'l, 253), Lodge’s view 
{Nature, 1904, 70 , 176) that the electrons in an atom are bound 
to the positive charge, not by a single line of attraction or elastic 
thread, but by a bundle of a very large number of lines of force, 
is adopted. Bor the sake of simplicity, it is supposed that the 
atoms are spheres, although this is not an essential feature of the 
general argument. The volumes of the atomic spheres - are 
assumed to b© directly proportional to the so-called atomic volumes 
of the elements. 

The term valency” is used in this paper in a strictly electro- 
chemical sense, in accordance with Sir J. J. Thomson’s theory 
(^PUl. Mag., 1914, [vi], 27 , 757). 

Consider the case of two univalent atoms A and P, which com- 
bine to form a compound AP as the result of the transfer of an 
electron from A P, A having positive primary affinity and P 
having negative primary affinity. Owing to the attraction of P 
for the electron, a number of lines of force which united the 
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electron to the positive nucleus of the atom A are broken. Call 
this number u. Then in the atom u lines of force joining 
electrons in the atom B (previous to its combination with A) to 
its positive nucleus will be loosened, as a result of the passage of 
the electron from A to B. Suppose, now, that the compound AB 
undergoes electrolytic dissociation in solution into the ions A" 
and BL The positive nucleus of the cation A’ will be able to 
bind u lines of force from electrons in other atoms, that is to say, 
the cation A' will have negative affinity, and in this way the 
secondary negative affinity of the element A arises. The electrons 
in the anion B^ , on the other hand, will have u lines of force 
loosened, and therefore be able to attach themselves to the positive 
nuclei of other atoms. Consequently, the anion B^ has positive 
affinity, which is the secondary positive affinity of the element B. 

Attention must now be directed to a fundamental difference 
between secondary negative affinity and secondary positive 
affinity. According to the modern views on the electrical struc- 
ture of matter, the positive nucleus is situated at the centre of the 
atom, and its spatial dimensions are extremely minute compared 
with the volume of the atom as a whole. As we have seen above, 
however, secondary negative affinity arises from the power of the 
nucleus to attract lines of force (or electrons). Since the nucleus 
is at the centre and is so* exceedingly small, it follows, so far as 
the effect on other atoms is concerned, that secondary negative 
affinity may be regarded as an attractive force distributed equally 
over the surface of the atomic sphere. 

Secondary positive affinity, on the other hand, emanates from 
the outer electrons (valency electrons or mobile corpuscles) in the 
atom. The secondary positive affinity cannot therefore be regarded 
as being equally distributed over the atomic sphere, but must be 
confined to certain individual electrons or rings of electrons. In 
other words, secondary negative affinity conforms to Werner’s 
theory of affinity (“ Neuere Anschauungen auf dem Gebiete der 
aiiorganischen Chemie,” 3rd ed., p. 83), whereas secondary positive 
affinity does not. This difference between secondary negative 
affinity and secondary positive affinity appears to be of consider- 
able importance in the building up of inorganic compounds, as 
will be more clearly seen below. 

When the ions A' and B^ combine to form the molecule AB^ 
some of the loosened lines of force in B will be attached to the 
positive nucleus of A, as shown by the ''ionic formula” 
■—*A'^ — B' -^ (T., 1917, 111, 253). If the number of lines of 
force thus attached is denoted by then in the compound AB 
the positive nucleus of A is still able to bind u-v lines of force, 
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whereas the electrons in B have still ii—v lines of force loosened 
and callable of attachment to the nuclei of other atoms. The 
number u-v, therefore, represents the uusaturated secondary 
negative affinity of A and the uusaturated secondary positive 
affinity of B, indicated by the dotted arrows in the atomic 

formula” - and in the ionic formula” 

(T., 1917, 111, 253).- 


Infiaence of Atomic Volume, 

Since the secondary negative affinity is distributed equally over 
the surface of the atomic sphere, it follows that when the atomic 
volume is large, v will be correspondingly small and u—v propor- 
tionately large (see p. 286). When the compound AB is dissolved 
in a dissociating medium, such as water, the molecules of the 
solvent combine with A and B by means of the uirsaturated 
secondary affinity, thereby bringing about dissociation into the ions 
.r and B^ (compare T., 1908, 93, 1564). Therefore, if is 
large, AB will be a strong electrolyte. As shown above, however, 
u—u is large when the atomic volume of A is large, and this is the 
reason why the salts of the alkali metals are the strongest electro- 
lytes. 

On the other hand, although when The atomic volume of A is 
large the total unsaturated affinity is correspondingly large, never- 
theless the intensity of the affinity per unit area of the atomic 
.sphere varies inversely as the square of the radius, and is there- 
fore large when the atomic volume of A is small. Consequently, 
the molecular compounds {tiM .A)B, formed by satisfying the free 
secondary negative affinity of A by the free secondary positive 
affinity of 7i molecules of a compound M (such as ammonia or 
water) (T., 1917, 111, 253), will be most clearly defined and stable 

* Three types of combination are distinguished: (1) Combination due to 

primary affinity only, as in the formula B the passage of the 

electron from A to B being indicated by the thick arrow pointing from A to B. 
(2) Combination due to secondary affinity only as seen in molecular com- 
pounds, such as 2H.{N — »- CuCl, the union of the electrons in the nitrogen 
atom to the positive nucleus of the copper atom being indicated by the thin 
arrow pointing from nitrogen to copper. (3) Combination due to both primary 
and secondary affinity as in the non-polar compound A B. 

It should be noted that the formulte — A — B and A B represent 
tiie limiting case.s of tfie strongest possible electrolyte and the truly non-polar 
compound respectively. Most compounds will come in between the two 
formulae. A compound of intermediate properties might therefore he 
^vTltten A B- but it is often convenient to write it as a compoimd 
of charged ions rather than of atoms, and in this way the ionic formula” 
A" — B' — is derived. 
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when the volume of A is small. As a matter of fact, those 
elements which form the most stable complex compounds are all 
found in the depressions of the atomic volume curve (chromium, 
manganese, iron, cobalt, nickel, copper, zinc, ruthenium, palladium, 
rhodium, silver, osmium, platinum, iridium, and gold) (see also 
the work of Ephraim on the effect of the atomic volume of the 
central atom on the stability of metal— ammonia coinpounds, JJer., 
1912, 45, 1322). 

Conversely, the same reasoning elucidates the somewhat contra- 
dictory phenomenon that many of the salts of the alkali metals 
which are readily soluble in water separate from solution in the 
anhydrous state. These salts dissolve readily, because of the large 
value of w— ^>. They do not give stable hydrates, because of the 
s3nall intensity of the affinity per unit area of the atomic sphere 
which results from the large atomic volume of the alkali metals. 


N on-polar Compounds, 

If the two ions A* and were to combine in such a way that 
the secondary affinities completely saturated each other, then the 
electron would be pulled back into A and the atoms would be 
held in combination by means of two equal bundles of lines of 
force, one passing from the nucleus of A to the electrons of B, and 
the other from the nucleus of B to the electrons in A . That is to 
say, AB would be a non-polar compound, as shown by the formula 
A-^ B. 

The conception of secondary negative affinity developed above 
(p. 279) leads to the following conclusions with regard to the con- 
ditions for the formation of non-polar compounds in those cases 
in which the valency of the element A with primary positive' affinity 
is fully saturated. The conclusions do not, however, apply when 
A is not exerting its full valency, as the mobile corpuscles still 
remaining on A introduce complications. 

The compounds to be considered, therefore, are those represented 
by the formula ABx^ in which x varies from 1 to 8 when ^ is a 
univalent atom. 

When x — 1, the secondary negative affinity of A is only partly 
saturated, as already explained (p. 280), because only a part of 
the spherical surface of A comes under the influence of B. If 
x~2, and A is therefore united to two atoms of B, a larger part 
of the spherical surface of A is affected, and in general as x in- 
creases, more and more of the spherical surface of A is brought 
under the influence of B. Hence as x increases, the tendency of 
ABg, to undergo electrolytic dissociation decreases (see p. 280). 
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The salts of the metals in tlie earlier groups of the periodic table 
are therefore the strongest electrolytes, and the electrolytic proper- 
ties become less marked in the compounds of the metals with higher 
valency (when they are exerting their full valency). 

If, however, is to be a truly non-polar compound, the 

secondary negative affinity of A, which is distributed equally over 
the surface of the atomic sphere, must be completely saturated, 
and the optimum condition for such complete saturation will be 
reached when the atoms of B are symmetrically distributed in 
space around the spherical surface of A. 

Since the maximum valency is 8, the number of cases of sym- 
metrical distribution is strictly limited. If B is univalent, x may 
be 4, 6, or 8, when the atoms of B will be distributed around the 
spherical surface of A at the corners of a regular tetrahedron, a 
regular octahedron, and a cube respectively. If B is bivalent, the 
only possible case is 03 = 4, when the B atoms are situated at the 
corners of a regular tetrahedron. We should therefore expect to 
find the non-polar properties most strongly marked in compounds 
having the formulae AB^, AB^^, and AB^ when B is univalent, and 
AB^ when B is bivalent. 

Since the forces between the moleculfes of non-polar compounds 
are small (Thomson, loc. cit., p. 760), such compounds, in addition 
to their inability to undergo electrolytic dissociation, will also be 
comparatively volatile and more or less inert. There are several 
striking instances of compounds with these characteristics in the 
four classes of substances under discussion. 

In the group AB^^ we have the typically non-polar compounds, 
methane and carbon tetrachloride. 

The formula ABq is represented by the gaseous sulphur hexa- 
fluoride, SFq, which is almost as inert as nitrogen (Moissan and 
Lebeau, Cornet, rend., 1900, 130 , 865, 984 j Berthelot, Ann. Chim. 
Phys., 1900, [vii], 21 , 205), and by the gaseous tungsten hexa- 
fluoride (Ruff and Eisner, Ber.^ 1905, 38 , 742), WEg. 

Only one compound of the formula AB^ has hitherto been pre- 
pared. This is osmium octafluoride (Ruff and Tschirsch, . 

1913, 46 , 929), which boils below 50°, and is a highly stable 
although reactive substance. 

The class AB^, in which B is bivalent, includes the remarkable 
tetroxides of ruthenium and osmium, RuO^ and OsO^. These com- 
pounds both boil at about 100°, and are so completely saturated 
that they are incapable of combination with alkali hydroxides. 
Indeed, osmium tetroxide can be distilled off from its solution to 
which an alkali has been added (compare Ostwald, '‘The Principles 
of Inorganic Chemisti-y,” p. 757). 
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Although symmetry of structure is thus often associated with, 
and conduces to, non-polarity, it does not follow that all sym- 
metrical compounds will be without polarity, as other factors, such 
as the relative atomic volumes of A and B, will also, exert an 
influence. 

Conversely, when A is 7iot 'exerting its full valency, non-polar 
combination is possible in substances which are not spatially sym- 
metrical. Thus, according to Thomson (loc. cit.), carbon monoxide 
and nitrous oxide are non-polar compounds. 

Other examples given by Thomson bring out the relationship 
between symmetry and non-polarity in another way. Although 
both carbon tetrachloride, CCI4, and methane, CH4, are truly non- 
polar, nevertheless chloroform, CHCh, and methyl chloride, CH3CI, 
are polar compounds. 


Werner^ s Co-ordination Numhers a.7id the Co-ordination Form'ida. 

Suppose the cation A * combines with n molecules of a com- 
pound M possessing free secondary positive affinity, such as 
ammonia or water, to give the complex ion , A)' . Here also 

the conditions for maximum saturation of the secondary negative 
affinity of A will involve spatial symmetry in precisely the same 
way as was seen to apply in the formation of non-polar compounds. 
The maximum value of n should therefore be either 4 , 6, or 8, 
according to the relative volumes of the atom A and the molecule 
M ; but the maximum value of n is the maximum co-ordination 
number of the element A, and Werner (loc. cit., p. 52 ) has shown 
that this is either 4 , 6, or 8. It would appear, also, that the geo- 
metrical relationship existing between the volumes of the central 
atom A and the molecule M is of more importance than the 
intensity of the affinity in determining the value of the co-ordina- 
tion number. We find, for example, that barium, with a com- 
paratively large atomic volume, has the maximum co-ordination 
number 8, as seen in the compound, (Ba8NH3)Cl2, whereas cobalt, 
with a much smaller atomic volume, has the maximum co-ordina- 
tion number 6 in the compound (Cb61srH3)Cl3, in spite of the fact 
that cobaltic salts have a much greater tendency to combine with 
ammonia than is shown by barium salts. Similarly, boron, with a 
very small atomic volume, has the maximum co-ordination number 
4 in the compound (BF4)H. 

Attention must now be directed to the limiting case in which 
the secondary negative affinity of A is completely saturated by the 
free positive affinity of M, giving the complex ion (nM . Ay . In 
what way will the anion combine with this complex cation to 
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give the molecule {nM . .1 )B 2 In discussing this question, we may 
suppose that M is a molecule of ammonia. In the former papers 
(T., 1908, 93 , 1064; 1917, 111 , 253), ammonia was written 

_.n:=h; . 

This formula was derived from the facts (1) that the hydrogeji 
atoms -do not undergo electrolytic dissociation in solution in water, 
and therefore have both primaiy and secondary affinity saturated, 
and (2) that the nitrogen atom has free secondary positive affinity, 
as shown by the ease with which ammonia molecules can combine 
with the free secondary negative affinity of metals in their salts to 
give inetal—ammonia compounds. From the reasoning developed 
above, however (p. 280), it is clear that this formula for ammonia, 
although correct so far as it goes, is not quite complete, because if 
the nitrogen atom still has lines of force loosened, as expressed 
by the dotted arrow, then each hydrogen atom must he able to 

bind lines of force to its nucleus. In other words, each 

hydrogen atom has still a little free secondary negative affinity. 
Since, however, the free secondary positive affinity in the ammonia 
molecule is confined to one atom only (the nitrogen atom), it masks 
the free secondary negative affinity which is distributed over the 
thx'ee hydrogen atoms. In the general case of a compound 
in which A and B have free secondary affinity, if m is greater than 
ih the molecule will react as if it had the free secondary 

affinity of B only. This characteristic will be tbe more strongly 
marked the greater the difference between m and n, and it will be 
all the more intensified the greater th© volume of A (the atom with 
primary positive affinity), and vice versa. Thus we find that 
ammonia, water, and potassium chloride react as if they had free 
secondary positive affinity only in forming complex compounds, 
whereas cupric chloride, ferric chloride, etc., behave Hike substances 
with free secondary negative affinity. 

The complete formula for ammonia should therefore be written 

— H— 

■■ 

in which each hydrogen atom has a little free secondary negative 
affinity. Returning now to the combination of the complex 
{nM.Ay with the anion to give th© salt (jiM , A)B, w© may 
take th© concrete case in which the complex is (Co6NH3)*“ and 
th© anion is CH, and assume that the secondary negative affinity 
of th© cobalt atom is cornjyletely saturated by th© free secondary 
positive affinity of the nitrogen in the six molecules of ammonia. 
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The only possible way in which the chloride ions can unite with 
the complex to give the salt (Co6NH3)Ci3 is by the saturation of 
the free secondary negative affinity of the eighteen hydrogen atoms 
by the positive affinity of the chlorine ions. This gives Werner’s 
co-ordination formula (Co6NH3)Cl3 exactly, in which, according to 
Werner’s phraseology, the chlorine atoms are united to the outer 
sphere of the complex. 

It should be carefully noted, however, that the co-ordination 
formula only applies to the Jbnitinrj case in which the secondary 
negative affinity of A is completely saturated by nM in the com- 
plex (yiM . Ay . If this saturation is not complete, then the posi- 
tive nucleus of A will exert an attraction on the electrons in 7i, 
as shown by the ''ionic formula"' nM — — B'— (T., 1917, 111, 
260). A familiar example is seen in aquopentanimine cobaltic 

chloride, changes spontaneously into chloro- 

pentaminine cobaltic chloride, Unless the cobalt 

atom exerts a direct attraction on the chlorine atoms, as shown by 
the formula it is impossible to understand 

this spontaneous change. 


Application of the Theory of Buplejc Affinity to Oxygen 
Compounds. 

In the former papers {loc. cit,), most of the examples considered 
were halogen compounds. The development of the theory of 
secondary negative affinity in the present communication has made 
it possible to study oxygen compounds from the point of view of 
duplex affinity in such a way as to bring out some general relation- 
ships which are not touched on by other theories of affinity and 
valency. 

Take the case of a metal, M, which forms a series of oxides, 
MO, M02,’ MO3, MO4. In the oxide MO, in which the oxygen 
atom has received two electrons from the atom M, only part of the 
atomic sphere of M will come under the influence of the oxygen 
atom. Hence the secondary affinity of both atoms will be partly 
unsaturated, and the formula will be 

• ^ -St- 

* Instead of denoting the passage of two electrons by two thick arrows 
M ni O, it is more convenient to write one arrow only, with a small figure 
above to express the number of electrons which it represents, for example, 
2 

M — ^ O- 
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Wlieu MO is oxidised to give a greater part of the spherical 

s\irface of M will come under the influence of the oxygen atoms, 
and the saturation of the secondary affinity will be more complete 
than in the first oxide, MO. This will apply still more in MO3, 
and most of all in MO4, in which the oxygen atoms are distributed 
symmetrically in space around M. In MO4 we therefore have the 
possibility of complete saturation o-f the secondai’y affinity with 
the production of a non-polar compound. The oxides OsO^ and 
Rn04, referred to above (p. 282 ), appear to approximate closely 
to this condition. The four oxides should therefore be written 
(assuming that MO4 is non-polar) : 

M=03— 

It may perhaps be better to write the non-polar oxide M~ 0 ^ 
8 

rather than as the electrons will not have left the M atom 

in this case. 

It should be carefully noted that, since the secondary affinity 
of M is increased by each addition of an oxygen atom, the satura- 
tion of the secondary affinity of the first oxygen atom becomes 
more complete as oxidation proceeds, because, the secondary 
affinity of M being distributed equally over the surface of the 
atomic sphere, the intensi-^ of the affinity present on that part of 
the spherical surface which comes under the influence of the first 
oxygen atom will increase* with increase in the number of oxygen 
atoms combined. The free secondary affinity of the first oxygen 
atom will therefore decrease with increasing oxidation of M until 
in the final, non-polar stage the secondary affinity of the first 
oxygen atom will be completely saturated. The same reasoning 
applies, of course, to all the other oxygen atoms as well. 

The Hy drat} on of Oxides , — When potassium oxide and water are 
bi ought together, there are two ways in which combination may 
occur. The strongly marked, free secondary positive affinity of 
the oxygen ato-m in the potassium oxide may attract the hydrogen 
atoms of the water, which have slight, unsaturated secondary 
negative affinity, or the unsaturated secondary negative affinity of 
the potassium may combine with the slight, free secondary positive 
affinity of the oxygen atom in the water molecule. We may 
therefore obtain 

- -K,0— HoO- or vH^O- 

or perhaps a ring structure potassium, u-v is large, 

owiilg to the large atomic volume of potassium (see p. 280 ), and 
therefore the unsaturated secondary' afhnities of the potassium. 
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atoms and the oxygen atoms are large. In water, on the other 
hand, ti—v is small (as seen from the very slight extent tc? which it 
is dissociated into hydrogen and hydroxyl ions) ; hence the tin- 
saturated secondary affinities of the hydrogen atoms and the oxygen 
atom are small. In each of the three formulse for KoOjHoO, we 
consequently have the twO' potassium atoms electrically equal, the 
two hydrogen atoms electrically equivalent, hut the two oxygen 
atoms very different from each other. The tendency will he for 
the affinities to he redistributed in such a way as to make the two 
oxygen atoms also electrically equal, and we therefore have the 
change K20,H20^» — ^ 2KOH. Similar considerations will apply to 
the hydration of other oxides. 

Bases and. Acids . — ^When an oxide is hydrated, the product may 
be either a base or an acid, according to the manner in which it 
undergoes electrolytic dissociation in solution. If MOH were a 
base of the strongest possible type, the formula would be written 
as (I), and if it were the strongest possible type of acid, as (II) 
(T., 1917, I'll, 253). 

H- 

(I.) (II.) 


It has already been shown (p. 286) that increase in the number 
of oxygen atoms implies a more complete saturation of the 
secondary affinity of all the oxygen atoms already present in the 
oxide (anhydrous or hydrated). As the secondary affinity of the 
oxygen atom of the hydroxyl group becomes more completely 
saturated by the secondary affinity of M, there is less affinity left 
to saturate the secondary affinity of the hydrogen of the hydroxyl 
group, and the free secondary affinity of the hydrogen therefore 
increases. Consequently, the tendency of the hydrogen atom to 
be electrolytically dissociated becomes greater, and the structure 
of the hydroxyl group changes from — ►O^H (basic) to 

'i' 

xitO-*— (acidic), with increase in the number of oxygen atoms 

Y 

united to the element M . We therefore have the following general 
rule : 

When a series of oxides of the samze element M are hydrated, 
the hydrate of the highest oxide is the strongest acid (or weahest 


‘ OB[ 

base). In other words, in a series IVL^ the greater the value of 

X the stronger the acidic properties (or the weaker the basic 
properties) . 
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This rule ajDpears to hold good throughout the periodic table. 
It is exemplified most clearly in the compounds of the elements in 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth groups, these being the elements 
which exhibit the most numerous stages of oxidation. Thus 
ferrous oxide is basic, ferric oxide less basic (as shown by the 
greater ease with which ferric salts are hydrolysed), and iron tri- 
oxide is acidic. The oxides of chromium form a similar series from 
the basic chromous and chromic oxides to the acidic chromium tri- 
oxide. Manganous oxide is basic, manganic oxide less basic, and 
manganese dioxide not definitely basic or acidic, whereas man- 
ganese trioxide is acidic and dimanganic heptoxide strongly acidic. 

The oxides of chlorine give rise to a series of acids increasing in 
strength from the very weak hypochlorous acid, HOCl, to the strong- 
chloric and perchloric acids, HOClOo and HOCIO3. Among 
nitrogen compounds, hyponitrous acid is very weak, nitrous acid 
is stronger, and nitric acid is one of the strongest acids known. 

The fact that ruthenium and osmium tetroxides are not acidic, 
although diruthenium heptoxide is strongly acidic, is only an 
apparent exception to the rule. Owing to their highly saturated 
character, as has already been sliowm (p. 282), these compounds are 
incapable of combination with water, and cannot therefore give 
rise to hydrated oxides. They therefore do not come within the 
scojJe of the rule which applies to' hydrated oxides only. 


The Hydrogen Ion and the Catalytic Activity of Acids. 

From the point of view of the theory of duplex affinity, the 
hydrogen atom is particularly interesting. According to the views 
of van den Bi'oek and others (^Ann. Reports, 1913, 10 , 271), the 
hydrogen atom is built up of a positive nucleus and one electron 
(compare Allen, T., 1918, 113 , 390). Consequently, the hydrogen 
ion H* must consist of a positive nucleus only. The secondary 
negative affinity of the hydrogen ion must therefore be considered 
to be concentrated in a point of nuclear dimensions rather than 
distidbuted over the surface of a (comparatively) very large sphere. 
The conclusions which have been arrived at in the above discussion 
from the considei’atioii of the atomic sphere will therefore not neces- 
sarily apply to hydrogen. Thus it is not essential for the produc- 
tion of non-polar compounds that the hydrogen atom should be 
surrounded by negative atoms, as in the cases of sulphur and 
osmium, for example (see p. 282), methane being a typical noli- 
polar compound. 

The identity of the hydrogen ion with the positive nucleus of 
the hydrogen atom may perhaps ultimately furnish a rational ex- 
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plauation of tlie catalytic activity of acids, soinewliat on the follow- 
ing lines. 

Take a molecule A~B with a tendency to dissociate according 
to the equation A hydrogen ion (nucleus) if 

brought into contact with such a molecule will attract to itself 
some of the lines of force Joining the electrons in A to the positive 
nucleus of B, or the electrons hi B to the positive nucleus of A, 

.I’lving ^ 

H 

The bond uniting A to B will therefore become weaker, and the 
tendency of AB to dissociate will he increased. It is consequently 
to be expected that the hydrogen ion will accelerate a chemical 
change which is already taking place, or even induce a change 
which would not otherwise occur. Theoretically speaking, other 
positive ions should act in a similar manner; but since the secondary 
negative affinity of all other elements is distributed over the surface 
of a comparatively very large sphere instead of being concentrated 
in a ''point” of nuclear dimension, the catalytic activity of other 
cations will be exceedingly small compared with that of hydrogen 
ions. 

According to the theory of acids developed in the former paper 
(T., 1917, 111 , 253), if we neglect unsaturated affinity, the general 
formula for acids may be written If os is the value of 

the saturated primary affinities and y the value of the saturated 
secondary affinities in the formula II y may vary from y = 

(the weakest possible acid) to y = 0 (the strongest possible acid). 

If we now write the formulse to show the unsaturated affinities, 
the strongest possible acid has the formula (I) and the weakest 
possible acid the formula (II). 

H—X 

(I.) (II.) 

The formula (I) is the case where v (see p. 279) is vanishingly 
small. Strictly speaking, it is the formula of the dissociated acid 
(u = 0). The unsaturated secondary negative affinity of the 
hydrogen atom in a molecule of the strongest possible acid (I) is 
therefore equal to that of the hydrogen ion itself, and as we pass 
down the series through acids of decreasing strength, the un- 
saturated secondary negative affinity of the hydrogen atom becomes 
less until it vanishes, as seen in formula (II). It therefore follows 
that the undissociated molecule of a very strong acid should also 
exert catalytic activity, which catalytic activity should decrease 
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with decreasing strength of the acid, becoming zero in the weakest 
possible acid (II). It has been shown experimentally that the 
uudissociated molecule of an acid has catalytic activity, the activity 
diminishing with decreasing strength of the acid (G-oldschmidt and 
Thuesen, Zeitsoh. phyaikal. Chem.j 1912, 81 , 39; Dawson and Powis, 
T., 1913, 103 , 2135; Dawson and Reiman, ihi3., 1915, 107 , 1426; 
Snethlage, Zeitsch. 'pJiysikal. Chem.^ 1913, 85 , 211), but according 
to Dawson and Powis, the activity of the undissociated acid in 
some cases is much greater than that of the hydrogen ion. In 
considering this question, it is necessary to take into account the 
effect of solvation. 

According to the theory of duplex affinity, the chief cause of 
electrolytic dissociation is the combination of solute and solvent by 
means of unsaturated secondary affinity (see p. 280). In a solu- 
tion of an acid we therefore have the following equilibria : 

Undissociated molecule + solvent —'S solvated molecule. 

Solvated molecule solvated hydrogen ion -f solvated anion. 

Solvated hydrogen ion solvent -i- hydrogen ion. 

Solvated anion 31*^ solvent + anion . 

Hydrogen ion-}- anion 23^ undissociated molecule of acid. 

Take now the extreme case in which the secondary negative 
affinity of the hydrogen ion is completely saturated by the secondary 
positive affinity of ti molecules of the solvent S (as in a very basic 
liquid) to give the complex ion nS . II\ The positive charge will 
now be distributed over the comparatively very large outer sphere 
of the complex (compare p. 284) instead of being concentrated in 
the nucleus of the hydrogen ion, and the catalytic activity of the 
complex will therefore be comparatively very small. Solvation 
will therefore reduce the catalytic activity of both hydrogen ion 
and undissociated molecule, and the observed catalytic activity of 
the hydrogen ion and the undissociated molecule in any given 
experiment will not be proportional to the real catalytic activity 
of each when unsolvated, but will depend on the degree of solva- 
tion of acid and hydrogen ion in accordance with the above-men- 
tioned equilibria. Again, if the solvation is slight, the solvated 
ion and the solvated molecule may also have appreciable catalytic 
activity. 

These principles are in agreement with the experimental observa- 
tions on the relative catalytic activities of acids in different media. 
Water forms complexes much more readily than alcohol; therefore 
in aqueous solution solvation should be greater than in alcoholic 
solution, and the catalytic activity of acids should be less in water 
than in alcohol (compare Kistiakowski, Zeitsch. physikal. Chem., 
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1898, 27, 253, and especially Dawson, T., 1911, 99, 1). Dawson 
has found that in alcoholic solutions the catalytic activity may be 
one hundred times as great as in water. Further, the addition of 
water has been found to decrease the catalytic activity in alcoholic 
solutions, and this has been shown to be due to combination of 
the water with the hydrogen ions (Goldschmidt and Udby, 
Zeitsch. 'physihal. Cliem., 1907, 60, 728; Lapworth, T., 1915, 107, 
857). 

It would be of considerable interest from the point of view of 
this paper if experiments could be made on the catalytic activity 
of acids in some truly non-polar medium, such as benzene or carbon 
tetrachloride. In such a medium, solvation and ionisation would 
be reduced to a minimum, because non-polar compounds are fully 
saturated, and therefor© unable to combine with the solute. It 
has been showm, for instance, that benzene at 18° dissolves 2 per 
cent, of its weight of hydrogen chloride, and that the solution is 
without electrical conductivity (Falk and Walker, Amer. Ghem. 
J., 1904, 31, 398). The catalytic activity in a truly non-polar 
medium would therefore be due to the unsolvated molecule only, 
and in the case of a very strong acid would probably be very great 
compared with the activity of the undissociated molecule in aqueous 
or alcoholic solution. 


C oncluBio'n . 

For the sake of simplicity, it has been assumed throughout this 
paper that the atoms are spheres. It must be emphasised, in con- 
clusion, however, that the atomic sphere so often referred to is a 
purely geometrical conception. We may suppose it to be a sphere 
described around the atom with the positive nucleus at the centre, 
and the radius sufficient to include all the constituents of the atom 
(valency electrons, etc.) within the sphere. The us© of this con- 
ception is justified by the atomic volume relationships of the 
elements, and by the fact that the atoms are not capable of inter- 
penetration when endowed with such small amounts of energy as 
correspond with the motions of thermal agitation of molecules 
(compare K. A. Millikan, ''The Electron,” pp. 139, 191), 

\_Receivedf October 2Zrd, 1918.] 
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XXX . — Cur cum in. 

By Praphulla Chandra Ghosh. 

The woi'k dencribed in tliis paper was in progress, and in fact com- 
pleted, before an account of tlie synthesis of curcuinin by Lampe 
{Her., 1918, 61, 1347) appeared. 

A portion of the work was devoted to proving the p)resence of ilie 
•CO*GH.>‘CO* group, which in any case is now clear from the 
synthesis, confirming the formula, 

OM^ _pMe 

H0<^ )>oH:cH-co-on,-co-cH:cH< )>oh, 

previously put foi'ward by Milobendzki, Kostanecki, and Lampe 
{Her., 1910, 43, 2163). The results bearing on this point are there- 
fore given ill an exceedingly abbreviated form. 

With benzaldehyde, curcumin forms a benzylidene derivative, and 
it also forms a condensation product with nitrosodimethylaniline. 

The action of bromine on curcumin and some of its derivatives 
was also studied with the object of testing the presence of two double 
bonds. 

There were obtained monohromocurcumin, C23^Hi90(jBr, mono- 
h ro m odi curb ethoxy cn rc u m i n , r (O • COoE t) o, m o n oib to m o- 

iUcai'h ethoxy CUT cumin tetrahromide, CoiHi704Br5(0’C02Et)2, di- 
h Torn odicarh efh oxyc iii'C iimin tetr'ahrornide, G2iHiQ04Bro(0*C02Et)2, 
monobromodiacetylcuTCumin^ C2iHi704Br(0Ac)2, dihromodiacetyl- 
curcumin tetrahromide, C2iHj(j04Br(j(0Ac)2, monohromodlmethyl- 
curcumin, C 2 iHi 704 Br(OMe) 2 , and dihromodimethylcimtimin tetra- 
b romide, C. 24 H 4 Q 04 BrQ( 0 Me) 2 . 

In the course of this investigation, it was discovered that dicarb- 
ethoxycurcumin could be converted into dicarbethoxyisocurcumin 
simply by boiling with acetic anhydride and pyridine. This led 
to the view that one of the two known diacetyl derivatives of 
curcumin was probably diacetyl/socurcumin. Ciamician and Silber 
described a diacetylcurcumin melting at 169 — ITO*^, whilst Jackson 
prepared an isomeric substance melting at 154° by acetylating 
curcumin with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate. It was 
suspected that the latter was probably diacetyhsocurcumin, and 
this suspicion was found to be correct, 

Jacksons compound, "which can also be formed by acetylating 
curcumin with acetic anhydride and pyridine, gives Heller's -fiso- 
t;iircnmin {Her., 1918, 47, 887) on hydrolysis. It is therefore quite 
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easy to convert curcurain into 2*‘ocurcumin. These I'eactions can be 
represented graphically, thus : 


Dicarbethoxycurcmnin 


Boiling with 
acetic anhydride 
and pyridine. 


Curcumin 





j. 


Diacetyl 
compound, 
m. p. 154°. 


Dicarbethoxyisocurcumin 


isoCurcumin. 


This simple conversion of curcumin into isocurcumin confirms 
Heller's view that the two substances are geometrical isomerides. 

From the ferric chloride reaction, Heller considers that curcumin 
exists in the enolic form (I), and as there is considerable 


CH 




__OMe 

c(oh)-ch:ch/ \oh 


OMe 

CMe*CH:CH/ ^OH 


OMe 

CO — ch:ch<' \oh 
(I.) 


OHv. 


OMe 


'^co— ch: 

(II.) 


CH/ 


OH 


resemblance between this formula and that of divanillylidene- 
mesityl oxide (II), the latter has been prepared in the course of this 
investigation by condensing two molecular proportions of vanillin 
with on© of mesityl oxide by means of hydrochloric acid, and it is 
intended to compare the absorption spectra of this substance with 
that of curcumin; similarity of absorption spectra would speak in 
favour of similarity of molecular configuration. 

The condensation of mesityl oxide with some other aromatic 
aldehydes has been studied, and -^-hydroxyhenzylideneme^ilyl oxide ^ 
o-hydroxyhenzylidene'mesityl oxide, ^peronylidenemesityl oxide, 
and cinnomylidenemesityl oxide have been isolated. ^ 

In connexion with the geometrical isomerism of curcumin and 
«socurcumin, there is some evidence that cinnamylidenemesityl oxide 
and piperonylidenemesityl oxide exist in two forms. 

Most of the compounds examined in the course of this investiga- 
tion are fluorescent. They are arranged in the following list in 
the order of their intensity of fluorescence : 




vot.. cxv. 
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Substances arranged in gradually diminishing 
order of fluorescence. 


Solvent in which the 
greatest intensity is 
observed. 


Curcumin 

Chloroform. 

Benzylideneoxiroumin, 

CHPh:C(CO-CH;CH-C.H 3 [OMe]-OH )2 

Acetone. 

p-Hydroxybenzylidenemesityl oxide, 

OH-CeH^-CHiCH-CO-CHiCMea 

Toluene 

0 -Hydroxy benzylidenemesityl oxide 

Toluene. 

Dicarbothoxycurcumin, 

CH2(C0*CH:CH-C«H3[0Me]*0*C02Et)2 

Acetone. 

Eiacetylcurcumin, 

CH2(CO-CH:CH*C6H3[OMe]-OAc)2 

Acetone. 

Divanillylidenemesityl oxide 

Acetone. 

Monobroinocurcumin, 

CHBr(CO*CH:CH-CeH3[OMe]*OH)2 

Acetone. 

Monobromodicarbethoxycurcumin tetrabromide, 

CHBr(C0*CHBr-CHBr*C3H3[0Me]-0*C02Et)3 

Chloroform. 

Dibromodicarbethoxycurcumin tetrabromide, 

CBr2(CO*CHBr*CHBr*CeH3COMepO*C02Et)2 

Chloroform. 


From these observations, it may be inferred that (1) auxochromic 
groups, (2) the labile bydrogen atoms, (3) the double bonds, and 
(4) the symmetry of the molecule increase fluorescence, bub are not 
the invariable factors of fluorescence. 


Experimen t'a l. 

Benzylidenecurcumin^ CQH5%CHtC2iHi80Q. — A. current of dry 
hydrogen chloride was passed through a mixture of benzaldehyde 
(0*5 gram), curcumin (1-8 gram), and alcohol (40 c.c.) cooled with 
ice. The colour became dark violet, probably owing to the form- 
ation of curcumin hydrochloride, and in about a day the whole of 
the curcumin dissolved and the colour changed to orange-red. 
After forty-eight hours, the mixture was poured into ice-cold water, 
when a greenish-yellow precipitate was obtained which could not 
be crystallised. It was purified by solution in acetic acid and frac- 
tional precipitation by sodium acetate (sample I), and subsequently 
in the same way by precipitation from an alcoholic solution by 
water (saxjple II). It is soluble in alcohol, acetic acid, acetone, 
or chloroform, shrinks slightly at 170°, and melts at 200°: 

I, 0*1000 gave 0*2695 CO^ and 0*0486 H^O. C = 73*5; H==5*4. 

11.0*1104 „ 0*2965 CO2 „ 0*0527 HgO. 0 = 73*25; H = 5*3. 

C?28®^24 ^o requires 0 — 73*68; H=5*26 per cent, 

C ondensation Product of CurcuTriin and Nitrosodimethylaniline, 
N(CH8)2‘C(}H4*NIC2iHi80e. — One part of curcumin and one part of 
nitrosodimethylaniline were dissolved in alcohol, two parts of zinc 
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chloride were added, and the mixture was warmed for a few minutes 
on the water-bath. When the colour became brown, the product 
was precipitated by water. A good deal of tarry matter was dis- 
solved by treatment with 30 per cent, acetic acid. The residue 
could not be crystallised, but was purified by fractional precipita- 
tion from acetic acid solution by water. The substance obtained 
in this way is fairly readily soluble in alcohol, acetic acid, or 
acetone, shrinks at 98°, and melts and decomposes at 144 — 145°. 
Two fractions obtained by precipitation with water from acetic 
acid solution had the same melting point, and gave the following 
results on analysis : 

I. 0T502 gave 7-6 c.c! N 2 at 30° and 760 mm. hr = 5-7. 

II. 0*1430 ,, 7*1 c.c. No ,, 29° „ 758 mm. lSr=5*61. 

C 29 H 28 OQN 2 requires N=5'8 per cent. 

Manohromoctirctimi^Vj C2iHiQOQBr. — Half a gram of curcumin 
was dissolved in 35 c.c. of warm chloroform, the solution cooled 
until curcumin began to separate, and 4*5 c.c. of a 5 per cent, solu- 
tion of bromine in chloroform were then gradually added, avoid- 
ing rise of temperature. The solution became quite clear on the 
first addition of the bromine solution (1 c.c.), and hydrogen bromide 
was evolved. After ten minutes, air was blown through the mix- 
ture to drive ofi the chloroform, and the residual emulsion was 
rubbed with a little alcohol. Needle-shaped crystals of mono- 
bromocurcumin separated, which were soluble in alcohol, chloro- 
form, acetic acid, acetone, or toluene, shrank at 131°, and melted 
at 136°: 

0*1187 gave 0*0510 AgBr. Br = 18*2. 

C^iHjgO^Br requires Br = 17'9 per cent. 

M onohromodicarh ethoxy cur cumimj C 2 iH 2704 Br( 0 *C' 02 Et) 2 , pre- 
pared in a similar way from dicarbethoxycurcumin, crystallises from 
much alcohol in needles melting at 165 — 170°: 

0-1172 gave 0-0382 AgBr. Br= 13*87. 

C 27 H 270 iQBr requires Br= 13*47 per cent. 

Monoh rouiodicarhe t h oxycurctimin te tra h romide, 

C2iHi704Br5(0 • CO 2 E t)2. 

— Dicarbethoxycurcumin (1 gram) was dissolved in the minimum 
quantity of cold chloroform and treated with 40 c.c. of a 2*5 per 
cent, solution of bromine in the same solvent. After remaining at 
the ordinary temperature for one and a-half hours, the chloroform 
was driven off by a current of air. The product was extracted 
successively with boiling ethyl and methyl alcohols, leaving a residue 
which could not be crystallised, but was purified by dissolving in 
chloroform and fractionally precipitating with alcohol. . It is 

Tsr 2 
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Sparingly soluble in alcohol or light petroleum, and melts and 
decomposes at 209 — 210^. Different fractions gave the same 
analytical results : 

0aS97 gave 0-1438 AgBr. Br = 43-8. 

C27Ho70mBr5 requires Br = 43-9 per cent. 

Dihromodicai'h ethoxy cur cumi'tv tetrahronvide, 
C2iHiG04BrG(0-C02Et)2, 

was obtained by brominating dicarbethoxycurcumin in cold chloro- 
form solution with excess of bromine. It separated from alcohol 
in colourless crystals, softening at 148^ and melting at 152*^. It 
remains unchanged on boiling with water : 

0-1278 gave 0*1460 AgBr. Br = 48-61. 

^ 27 ^^ 20 ^ 10 ® ’’6 requires Br = 48*48 per cent. 

M onohrornodiacetyleurcibmin, C 2 iIii 704 Br(OAo) 2 - — Ciamician and 
Silber’s diacetylcurcumin was brominated in cold chloroform solu- 
tion with a little more than the theoretical quantity of a chloro- 
form solution of bromine (as in the preparation of monobromodi- 
carbethoxycurcumin). It crystallises from alcohol in needles melt- 
ing at 173 — 174^, and is brighter in colour than diacetylcurcumin 
itself : 

0*1162 gave 0*042 AgBr. Br = 15*38. 

C25H2308Br requires Br= 15*03 per cent. 

Dihromodiacetylcurcumin tetrahromide, C 2 iH 3 ^e 04 Br 6 ( 0 Ac) 2 , was 
obtained by brominating diacetylcurcumin in cold chloroform solu- 
tion with excess of bromine, and was crystallised from alcohol. It 
melts and decomposes at 80 — 83° : 

0*1477 gave 0*1785 AgBr. Br=51-43. 

CgsHoflOsBr^j requires Br = 61*45 per cent. 

Monohromodim ethyl cur cumiiir, C 2 iHj 704 Br( 0 Me) 2 , was obtained 
by treating dimethylcurcumin in cold chloroform solution with a 
little more than the theoretical quantity of bromine. It crystallises 
from alcohol in needles melting at 140 — 141° : 

0*1200 gave 0*0468 AgBr. Br=:16*6. 

CgsHosOgBr requires Br = 16-49 per cent. 

Bihramodimethylcurcumin tetrabromide, C 2 iH 2604 Br 8 (OMe) 2 . — 
Dimethylcurcumin dissolved in chloroform was treated with excess 
of bromine, when hydrogen bromide was evolved, and, after half 
an hour, the chloroform was evaporated. This substance could not 
be crystallised, but was purified by precipitation from its hot 
alcoholic solution with water. Distinct fractions possessed the same 
melting point (softens at 96°, melts at 102 — 104°) and gave 
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identical analytical results. It is soluble in cblorofonn or acetic 
acid : 

0*1120 gave 0*1437 AgBr. Br=54*6. 

CgsHggOgBrg requires Br = 54*87 per cent. 


Conversion of Dicarh etli ox ]/ cur cumin into Keller^s Dicarhethoxy- 

cur cumin. 

A mixture of 1 gram of dicarbethoxycurcumin, 10 c.c. of acetic 
anhydride, and 1 c.c. of pyridine was digested at the boiling point 
for forty-five minutes. Alcohol (6 c.c.) and a little water were 
added to the cooled mixture, and the supernatant liquid was 
decanted from the viscous mass which thus separated. From the 
latter, by stirring with 2 c.c. of glacial acetic acid, a solid product 
was obtained, and this when crystallised from alcohol melted at 
142°, which is identical with the melting point given by BCeller 
for dicarbethoxy^socurcumin. 

Found: C=63*0; H=5'5 

C27H28O1Q requires Q= 63*28; H = 5’46 per cent. 

Acetylation of Curcumin with Acetic Anhydride and Tyridine. 

Curcumin was digested with acetic anhydride and pyridine under 
the same conditions as described in the last paragraph, and a solid 
product isolated. The yellow solid obtained in this way was frac- 
tionally crystallised from acetic acid. The first fraction (which was 
only a minor portion) melted at 169 — 170°, and was found to be 
identical with Ciamician and Silber’s diacetylcurcumin (mixed melt- 
ing point). The second fraction (major portion) melted at 154°, 
and this, it is interesting to note, is identical with that given by 
Jackson for his diacetyl compound obtained by means of acetic 
anhydride and sodium acetate. 

Found: C=66*4; H = 5*23. 

C2SH24O8 requires C= 66*37; BC=5*3 per cent. 

Deacetylation of Diacetylcurcumin (m. p. 154°) and Isolation of 
Heller's isoC^ir cumin. 

One gram of this diacetyl compound was dissolved in 15 c.c. of 
acetic acid, 1 c.c. of sulphuric acid (D 1*84) added, the mixture 
warmed for a minute*, cooled, and poured into water. The yellow 
precipitate was dried on porous porcelain and extracted with hot 
benzene. The benzene solution, on cooling, deposited the substance 
as a yellow, amorphotis powder, soluble in cold alcohol, acetic acid, 
acetone, ethyl acetate, or chloroform, sintering at 140° and melting 
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about 280°. There could be little doubt that this compound was 
identical with Heller’s ?^s‘ocurculnin : 

O’llSO gave 0*2822 COo and 0*0571 HoO. C== 68 ‘l; H = 5*6. 

C^iHooOg requires C = 68*4; H = 5*43 per cent. 

p -II yd VO xy henz yli dene me si tyl oxide, 

oh*CgHpCh:ch-co-ch:c(ch 3 ) 2 . 

— To an alcoholic solution of 2*4 grains of 7 ?-hydroxybenzaldehyde 
and 1 gram of mesityl oxide, 1*5 grams of zinc chloride were added, 
and the liquid was boiled for two hours. The solution, after 
concentration, was poured into water, causing the deposition of 
oily drops, which became crystalline on agitation. On recrystal- 
lisation from alcohol, yellow crystals were obtained, which melted 
at 120 ° anrl dyed yellow shades on chrome-mordanted wool: 

0-1210 gave 0*3590 CO^ and 0-0784 HoO. 0 = 80-91; H = 7-2. 

CJ 3 HJ 4 O 2 requires 0=81-25; H=7*S6 per cent. 

o-llydroxyhenzylideneniesityl oxide was prepared in a similar 
way to the corresponding p-hydroxy-compound. The crude pro- 
duct separated as an oil, which was obtained crystalline by dissolv- 
ing in aqueous potassium hydroxide, allowing to remain for a few 
days, and precipitating with hydrochloric acid. The substance dis- 
solves with a very beautiful orange-red colour in potassium 
hydroxide solution : 

0*1000 gave 0*2970 COo and 0*0667 H^O. C=81*0; H = 7*42. 

Ci 3 Hi 402 requires 0 = 81*25; H=7-36 per cent. 

Tiperonyl idenemesityl oxide, 

ch 2 :Oo:CoH 3 -ch:ch-co*ch:c(ch 3 )o. 

— Piperonal ( 2-6 grains) and mesityl oxide (2 grams) were dis- 
solved in alcohol, and alcoholic potassium hydroxide was added to 
render the solution fairly alkaline. The mixture was boiled for* a 
few minutes, when an orange- coloured substance began to separate. 
On cooling, this solid was co-llected, dissolved in acetic acid, and 
reprecipitated with water, when it melted at 130 — 135° {A). This 
proved to be a mixture of two substances melting at 148 — 153° and 
175 — 178° respectively, which can be separated either by fractional 
precipitation by alcohol from acetic acid or by extraction with 
alcohol, in which the substance of higher melting point is scarcely 
soluble. The hot alcoholic extract, on cooling, deposits the sub- 
stance, which melts at 148 — 153° {B). The insoluble residue, dis- 
solved in chloroform and fractionally precipitated by alcohol (the 
first fraction being rejected), melted at 175 — 178° (C) : 

(.4) 0-1000 gave 0*2662 CO., and 0-0558 H 2 O. 0=72*6 H = 6-2. 

(.0)0-1150 „ 0*3040 002 „ 0*0580 H 2 O. 0 = 72*1 H = 5*6. 

(O) 0*1021 „ 0*2710 CO 2 „ 0-0533 H 2 O. 0 = 72*4 H = 5*8. 

Ci 4 Hi 40 y requires 0 = 73*0; H = 6 *C )8 per cent. 
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Cinnumylidtn emesit yl oxide, 

CeH5*CH:CH*CH:CH-CO*CH:C(CH3)2, 
was prepared in the same way as the above piperonylidene com- 
pound. On cooling the reaction mixture, some viscous substance 
was deposited, from which the supernatant liquid was decanted and 
poured into water. The semi-solid mass was dissolved in acetic 
acid and precipitated with alcohol. It melts and decomposes at 
180 — 182° (a). Addition of water to the filtrate caused the separa- 
tion of a second substance, which melted and decomposed at 88 ° ( 0 ). 
Both the a- and ) 8 -compounds were soluble in alcohol, chloroform, 
acetone, or toluene, but could not be crystallised from any of these 
solvents. Experiment showed that these compounds were inter- 
convertible; the former (a) on boiling with acetic acid for two to 
three minutes and adding water to the solution gave the j 8 -com- 
pound melting at 88 °, whereas the latter on boiling with alcohol 
for about five minutes gave, on cooling the solution thus obtained, 
a deposit of the a-compound melting at 180 — 182°. 

The orcompound is less readily soluble in alcohol than the ; 

(a) 0a082 gave 0*3365 CO^ and 0*0670 H,0. C = 84*4; H = 6 * 8 . 

(/3) 0*1494 „ 0*4610 002 „ 0*0808 HoO. 0 = 84*1 ; H = 6*0. 

C 14 H 15 O requires 0 = 84*4; H = 6*4 per cent. 

Diva/nillylidenemesityl oxide (II, p. 293), — A current of dry 
hydrogen chloride was passed into an ice-cooled alcoholic solution 
of 2*6 grams of vanillin and 1 gram of mesityl oxide, when the 
liquid became deep blue. After two days, the solution was poured 
into cold water, the precipitate collected and triturated with sodium 
acetate solution. The brown, amorphous powder obtained in this- 
way could not be crystallised, and was purified by fractional pre- 
cipitation from acetic acid with water solution. It is soluble in 
alcohol, chloroform, or acetone, softens at 165°, and melts at 178°. 
Distinct fractions obtained by the above described method gave 
identical analytical results: 

I. 0*1200 gave 0*316 CO 2 and 0*067 HcO. C=71*8; H = 6*2. 
II. 0*1065 0*282 CO^. 0*059 H 2 O. 0=72*21; H = 6 *l. 

C 20 H 22 O 5 requires 0 = 72*1; H '=6 per cent. 

I take this opportunity of thanking Prof, B. N. Das for his kind 
help and encouragement during the progress of the work. 

Chbmioaii Labobatory, 

Dacca Collecb, Bengal, Inpia. [Received, December ZOth, 1918,] 
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XXXI . — The Rotatory Dispersive Poioer of Organic 
Compounds. Part IX. Simple Rotatory Dis- 
persion in the Terpene Series. 

By Thomas Martin Lowry and Harold Helling Abram. 

In a paper on '‘The Form of the Rotatory Dispersion Curves/' 
published in 1913 (T., 103 , 1067), it was shown: 

(a) That the rotatory dispersion in a large number of simple 
organic compounds may be expressed by the formula 

a=7c/(x2_AQ2)^ 

where k is the " rotation constant" and is the “ dispersion con- 
stant " of the substance. 

(h) That this formula can be applied both to magnetic and to 
natural rotatory powers. 

(c) That a very simple method of testing the form of the disper- 
sion curves is to plot the reciprocals of the rotatory powers against 
the squares of the wave-lengths. When the simple dispersion 
formula is valid, the observations will plot out to a straight line. 

The validity of this simple dispersion formula was established 
in several ways. Thus: 

(1) Twenty-five hydrocarbons, alcohols, and acids for which the 
ratio a 43 r, 8 /® 546 i = l'636 were grouped together, and their magnetic 
dispersion ratios were averaged for six different wave-lengths ; these 
averages showed a remarkable agreement with the ratios calculated 
by means of the simple dispersion formula. 

(2) In the same way the optical dispersion ratios of eight second- 
ary alcohols, for which a 4368 /« 546 i = l'651> were found to agree closely 
with ratios calculated by the simple formula. 

(3) A few optical and magnetic rotations of larger magnitude 
showed a similar close agreement in individual cases, without the 
necessity for averaging which arises when the readings are small. 

(4) In the case of a- and ^-methyl glucosides, very concordant 

results were obtained when the two constants of the simple equation 
were calculated (a) from the mercury readings and 

(h) from the cadmium readings asose “e-tss (Dowry and Abram, 
T?'a?hs. Faraday Soc., 1914, 10 , 108). 

These earlier observations showed that the simple dispersion 
formula can be applied very generally to compounds of simple 
structure, such as the optically active secondary alcohols, which 
contain only a single asymmetric carbon atom and also to com- 
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pounds sucli a-s the glucosides which contain several asymmetric 
carbon atoms associated with the simplest possible radicles, for 
example, hydrogen, hydroxyl, and the like. An opportunity has, 
however, occurred recently of testing the validity of this same 
simple formula in the case of a large number of optically active 
compounds in which these elements of simplicity in the molecular 
structure are conspicuously absent. The striking results of this 
further test form the subject of the present communication. 

The new data now under consideration were provided by the 
observations of Prof. Rupe, who in continuation of earlier experi- 
ments on the “ Influence of Constitution on the Rotatory Power of 
Optically Active Substances'* (Annalen, 1903, 327 , 157; 1909, 369 , 
311; 1910, 373 , 121; 1913, 395 , 87, 136; 1913, 398 , 372; 1914, 
402 , 149) has published a series of measurements of the optical 
rotatory power of (1) twelve derivatives of methylenecamphor, 
(2) menthol and eleven of its esters, (3) myrtenol and eleven of its 
esters, (4) three hydrocarbons derived from citronellaldehyde, 
(5) camphor, pulegone, and carvone i^Aniialea, 1915, 409 , 327). 
Unlike the previous series of measurements, which were confined to 
observations with sodium light, the last series included, in the case 
of almost every compound, readings for four different wave-lengths 
in the visible region of the spectrum. It was therefore possible to 
study, not only the optical rotatory power of the various com- 
2 >ounds, but also the character of their rotatory dispersion. 

The four wave-lengths, selected from a continuous spectrum, 
were A = 6563, 5898, 5463, and 4861, corresponding closely with the 
Fraunliofer lines: C = 6563, 7) = 5893, F = 4861, and the green 
mercury line Hg 5461., In order to preserve a convenient sequence 
of lettering, these four wave-lengths were described as G, D, JE, 
and F ; but, as the symbol F has long been applied to- the Fraun- 
hofer line of wave-length 5270, the symbol Q is used below for the 
green (quicksilver) line in the series, which thus becomes U, Z), 

Q, F, 

The various substances were examined either in the pure state 
as liquids at 20° or dissolved in benzene at 20°, since this solvent 
was found to have no very great influence on the rotatory powers; 
several substances were examined both in the pure state and in 
solution. 

Wlien the experimental work was approaching completion, the 
data were handed oyer for detailed analysis to Dr. A. Hagenbach, 
Professor of Physics in the University of Basle. The important 
deductions which he was able to make are set out in a paper on 
''Rotatory Dispersion in Homologous Series" {Zeitsch. physihal, 

"isr* 
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Chem., 1915, 89 , 570). The chief points of this paper are as 
follows : 

(1) The dispersion ratio a^jac is practically constant in each 
series of closely-related compounds. Compounds which differ in 
any marked degree from the average are regarded as relatively 
anomalous.” 

(2) A similar statement may be made in reference to all the six 

ratios acjaf), cldIclc, as was shown 

by tabulating these ratios for (i) eight derivatives of methylene- 
canaphor, (ii) menthol and seven of its esters, (iii) three hydro- 
carbons from citronellaldehyde. 

(3) It follows, therefore, that if the dispersion law for one 
member of the series be given by the equation a= <^(A), the rotatory 
dispersion in every compound may be expressed by equations, 
such as ; 

[ao] = f7o<^>(A). 


This proportionality of rotatory powers was demonstrated by tabu- 
lating the ratios 02 / a^, etc., in each of the three series 

of compounds. 

Attempts were made to determine, mainly by graphical methods, 
the nature of the unknown function Thus, the equations of 

Biot, 

a=i5/x2, 

and of Stefan, 

a = A + 5/A2, 

were tested by plotting a against 1 /A^. Boltzmann’s equation : 


a^AlX^+BjX^ or aA^-ri+^/AS, 

was tested by plotting a\~ against l/y\2. In neither case was an 
exact linear law disclosed. The equations of Lommel, and the two- 
term equation which Drude used to express the rotatory power of 
quartz, could not be tested in this way; hut the empirical equa- 
tions ; 

a=zA^BI\^ and log a = .4 5/A 


were tested by platting log a against log 1/A. and against 1/A.; sub- 
sequently, log a was also' plotted against A, and a against 1/A 
(Annalen, 1915, 409 , 349, 351), but again without disclosing any 
simple linear relation between these quantities. The nature ot 
the function in the equation a = <f>(X) thus remained still undis- 
covered. The present paper serves to supply this deficiency by 
showing that in almost every case the new dispersion data can be 
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expressed by a simple equation of the type first put forward by 
Drude. 

The fact that Drude’s equation was not used by Hagenbach, and 
in general failed during many years to* secure the practical recog- 
nition which it deserves, may be accounted for in two ways. In 
the first place the equation was put forward, as an approximation 
only, in a very general form : 

-s; 

containing an indefinite number of arbitrary constants. The arbi- 
trary constants, in the denominator were deduced 

from measurements of refractive dispersion, and it was not even 
suggested that they could be derived, (in a still more satisfactory 
way and often with much greater exactness) from the rotations 
themselves. In the second place, Drude demonstrated the validity 
of his equation only in one single case, namely, that of quartz, 
the equation for which took the form 



No data whatever were given for optically active liquids, and the 
magnetic rotatory dispersion in carbon disulphide and in 
creosote ( !) was expressed by a different formula, also depending 
on measurements of refractive dispersion. The first extensive prac- 
tical application of Drude’s formula was therefore made less than 
six years ago in the second paper of the present series. 

The easiest (although perhaps the least exact) method of testing 
the simple dispersion law, a = k/ (X^—X^^^), is to plot the reciprocals 
of the rotations against the squares of the waver-lengths. The 
dramatic effects which are produced by plotting 1/a against X^ are 
shown by comparing the straight lines of Figs. 1 to 4 with the 
broken lines* or curves which were given by all other methods of 
plotting. It is specially remarkable that plotting a against 1 / 
(Stefan’s formula) should give curves, wdiere plotting 1/a against 
A- (Drude’s formula) gives very exact straight lines. These lines 
indicate clearly that, where half a dozen other relationships have 
failed, the simple Drude formula gives at once a satisfactory 
expression of the experimental data.f 

* Hagenbach appears to have plotted his curves on the assumption that 
the “E” line used by Rupe wae the Fraunhofer line and not the 

mercury line asaei* 

t More exact data may perhaps compel the use of additional terms, as in 
the case of quartz, which requires one, two, or tliree terms, according to the 
range and accuracy of the data employed, but there are no indications of this 
in the data examined hitherto. 
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A marked exception occurs in the case of pulegone, which gives 
a smooth, full curve, and evidently shows “ complex rotatory dis- 
persion. Diphenyhnethylenecamphor, CioHi 40 ICPh 2 , the dis- 
persion ratios of which are much lower than those of all the related 
compounds, gives a curve; so also does menthyl /3-phenylcinnamate, 
CjQHi 90 *C 0 ’CHICPh 2 , the rotatory dispersion of which must he 
complex, since the dispersion ratio, apjac =l*/2, falls below the 


Fig. 1. 



Rotatory dispersion in derivatives of methylenecamphor. 

Notice curvature in the case of the diphenyl derivative. 

minimum value a^./ap = Xc^jX^ = 1*818, beyond which would 
become negative and Aq an imaginary quantity; the fact that both 
these compounds contain the group ICPho can at present only be 
regarded as a coincidence. All the other compounds appear,' as a 
result of this rough graphical analysis over a narrow range of 
wave-lengths, to give simple rotatory dispersion. 

A more exact test of the dispersion formula is given by numerical 
calculation. The following table shows that the specific rotations. 
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observed and calculated, of a series of typical compounds lie well 
within the range of possible experimental errors. 


Table I. 

S'pecific jRotationSy Observed a/tid Calculated. 
Ethylidenecamphor,'^" [a] ==47*322 / — 0'0829) . 


Obs 136-37° 178-68° 219-31° 308-49° 

Calc 136-05 178-58 219-55 308-49 

O — C +0-32 ± -0-24 ± 

Hydroxpnethylenecamj^hor,* [a] = 22 '843 / (a- — 0-0874) . 

Obs 66-53 87-66 108-57 153-41 

Calc 66-53 87-70 108-26 163-41 

O — C ± -0-06 -f-0-33 ± 

Benzylmethylenecamphor, [a] =33’431 / (A^ — O' 0887). 

Obs 97-87 129-00 156*26 226-50 

Calc 97-75 129-00 156-39 226*50 

0~C +0-12 ± -0-13 ± 

Menthol,* [a] = 15*068/ (A2 - 0*0236) . 

Obs 37-01 46-58 54-78 70-84 

. Calc 37-01 46-47 54-82 70-84 

O — C ± -4-0-11 -0-04 ± 

Menthyl benzoate,* [a] = 29*364 /(A^ — 0*0255). 

Obs 72-41 91-10 107-76 139-30 

Calc 72-46 91-10 107-59 139-30 

O — C —0-05 ± -fO-17 ± 

Myrtenol, [a] = 14*700 / (a^- 0*0316). 

Obs 36-83 46-49 55-04 71-81 

Calc 36-83 46*48 55-09 71-81 

O — C ± +0-01 -0-05 ± 

Myrtenyl benzoate, a = ll*505/(A2 — 0*0341). 

Obs 29-01 36-67 43-51 66-90 

Calc 29-01 36-67 43-52 66-90 

O-C ± ± -0-01 ± 


* Dissolved in benzene. 


In view of the fact that the readings for solutions in benzene 
were multiplied by ten to convert them into specific rotations, 
whilst the others were approximately doubled, the agreement shown 
above is practically perfect. 
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Even clearer evidence of tlie validity of the simple dispersion 
formula is afforded by a study of the average dispersion ratios 
observed and calculated for groups of related compounds. Three 
such groups were averaged by Hagenbach, namely : 

(a) Eight derivatives of methylenecamphor (dissolved in 
benzene), ay/a^ =2-310. 

(h) Seven esters of menthol (jiure or in benzene), ay/ac =1'920. 



\a=0-45 0-40 0-35 0-30 0*25 

Botatory dispersion in menthol and its esters. 
Notice curvature in the case of ^S-phenylcinnamate. 


(c) Three derivatives of citronellaldehyde (in the pure state), 
ayjaQ =1'S91. 

To these there are now added average ratios for : 

{d) Six derivatives of methylenecamphor (in the pure state), 
ay/oLc =2*303. . 

(e) Menthol and seven esters (dissolved in benzene), a^yjan == 
1-911. 
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(/) Myrtenol and eight esters (in the pure state), apjac =1*958. 
The close agreement between the observed and calculated values 
of these ratios is shown in table II. 



x2===o-45 0-40 0*35 0-30 0-25 

Rotatory in 7nyrtenol and its esters. 


Table II. 


Oh served and Galct 

aqfao aojcic- 



Dispersion 



arlaa. 

(a) 

fOhs 

.. 2-310 

\Calc. 

.. 2-310 

(&) 

robs. ... 

.. 1-920 

ICalc. 

.. 1-921 

(c) 

/Obs. ... 

.. 1-991 

\Calc. 

.. 1-992 

(d) 

/Obs. ... 

.. 2-303 

\Calc. 

.. 2-303 

(e) 

/ Obs. ... 

.. 1-911 

\Calc. 

.. 1-911 

(/) 

r Obs. ... 

.. 1-958 

\ Calc. 

... 1-958 


Ratios. 

apj (Xu. <tpj aq. aqla-c- 

1-751 1-415 1-633 

1-752 1-418 1-629 

1-529 1-294 1-488 

1-529 1-294 1-484 

1-561 1-313 1-615 

1-569 1-316 1-513 

1-756 1-423 1-619 

1-748 1-417 1-626 

1-521 1-289 1-482 

1-522 1-292 1-479 

1-550 1-306 1-499 

1-550 1-306 1-499 


1-237 1-319\ Ao=‘ = 

1-236 1-318/0-0879 

1-181 1-2591 V = 

1-181 1-257/0-0250 

1-188 l-274\ Xo® = 

1-191 1-269/0-0401 

1-234 1-3121 \o^ = 

1-234 l-318r0-0871 

1-180 l-256\ 

1-179 1-255/0-0227 

1-186 1-2641 = 

1-186 1-264/0-0334 
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This agreement is nearly as close as in the case of the data by 
which the validity of the simple Drude formula was first estab- 
lished, and even the largest differences are usually less than the 
average errors of the individual ratios. The simple character 
of the rotatory dispersion could therefore only be called in question 
if data were available of greater exactness or over a wider region 
of the spectrum. 

A further opportunity of testing the validity of the simple dis- 


Fio. 4. 



jRotatory dispersion in derivatives of camphor pulegone and cat'vone. 
Notice curvature in the case of pulegone. 

persion law is provided by the inclusion in a more recent paper by 
Prof- Rupe {Helv. Chim. Acta, 1918, 1 , 452) of dispersion data 
for four samples of camphylcarbinol, 

OsHhC I 

\uo 

a compound containing three asymmetric carbon atoms com-* 
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ponents of a complex ring system. Tlie agreement between tbe 
observed and calculated rotations is shown in table III. 

Table III. 

IRotatory Dispersion in Gamphylcarhinol. 

First sample, [ct] = 15-980/ (A^- 0*10220). 



A = 6563 

5898 

6463 

4861 

Obs. 

... 48-64° 

65-24° 

81-57° 

119-17° 

Calc 

... 48-64 

65-05 

81-43 

119-17 

0-0 ... 

± 

4-0-19 

4- 0-14 

± 

Second sample, 

[a] = 15-2; 

13/ (a2- 0-102 

23). 


Obs 

46-31 

62-11 

77-67 

113-48 

Calc 

46-31 

61-93 

77-53 

113-48 

O-C ... 


4-0-18 

4-0-14 

± 

Third sample, [o] = 16-252/ (A2- 0-10239). 


Obs 

46-45 

62-22 

77-74 

113-90 

Calc 

46-45 

62-13 

77-79 

113-90 

O-C ... 

... dh 

4-0-09 

— 0-05 

zb 

Fourth sample, 

[a] = 16-10/(\2_0-10304). 


Obs 

49-13 

65-73 

82-44 

120-82 

Calc 

49-13 

65-76 

82-39 

120-82 

O-C ... 

zb 

-0-03 

4-0-05 

± 


It will be observed that the sample having the highest rotatory 
23ower, which was also probably the purest, gives a remarkably 
close agreement, the differences being in opposite directions and 
amounting only to a few hundredths of a degree, or about 1 part 
in 2000. This exact agreement suggests that the simple dispersion 
law may be of value as a test of purity, and that deviations from 
it may in some cases justify a further examination of the chemical 
composition of the material used for the measurements. 

It is of interest to notice the chemical character of the com- 
pounds to which the “simple’" dispersion formula has now been 
applied. They are as follows: 

CHMe2 

/-CH— 

CHo ! 0:0HB OH, CH-O-OO-R OH, OH, 

I OMe, ... I | 

OH, CO OH, OH2 CH/ OH 

^CMe^ \_C^ 

OHj-O-CO-E. 

1. Methylene camphors. 2. Menthol esters. 3. Myrtenol esters. 

OMe^rOH-OHa-CHg-CHMe-CHICHR. 

4. Hydrocarbons from citroneUaldehyde. 
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Nearly all are complex ring compounds or loaded witL. double 
bonds. Tbe fact that tlie simple formula applies to compounds of 
such, complex structure is remarkable evidence of the broad and 
sound basis on which the formula rests. 

Characteristic Wave-lengths . — In Drude’s simple equation, the 
rotatory dispersion is defined completely by the ‘'dispersion con- 
stant” this is the square of a wave-length, which is that of a 
hypothetical absorption band, usually in the ultra-violet region 
of the spectrum. This wave-length defines the whole course of the 
dispersion curve, and is indei^endent of the particular wave-lengths 
used to determine it; thus the value of A/ may be deduced equally 
well from the mercury ratio from the cadmium ratio 

®r,osf5/%,4;is^ from the ratio derived from the data now 

under discussion. A preliminary study of these data by Prof. Rupe 
had, however, disclosed the fact that, in the case of the methylene- 
camphors, apjac == tt/,, whilst in the case of the citronellaldehyde 
hydrocarbons, a^- etc =» that is, for each series there is a 
“characteristic wave-length,” Xa {Zeitsch. 'physihal. Chem., 1915, 
89 , 581), for which the rotation is equal to the difference between 
the rotations for the F . and C lines. This wave-length is not a 
fundamental constant of the dispersion curve like the Aq^ of Drude’s 
equation, since it depends on the two standard wave-lengths, for 
example, F and (7, which are selected as determining the differ- 
ence; but it usually lies within the limits of the visible spectrum 
and affords a picturesque method of setting out the essential 
features of the dispersion curve. By assuming the validity of 
Stefan’s formula, Hagenbach showed that this wavedength can be 
deduced from the expression 

1 f.L - ^ 2 

Aa^ •— Ia2 A(j2/ 

or, taking in all the four rotatory powers, 

2 = <^r-C Lc- _ 1 \ _ 1 

Aa^ ac—ajj tA^-^ A^^J Xjp" 

Drude’s equation, on the other hand, which is the one that 
actually fits the curves, gives for the “ characteristic wave-length ” 
the expression 

A .2 = A^g - (n - _ 0*4307 - 0-2363(^—2) 

{n-lf (n-l)2 ’ 

where n is the dispersion ratio ctpjac- Thus, for the citronell- 
aldehyde hydrocarbons, for which ?z = 2'00, this equation gives 
\r~Xc^, as was observed experimentally w^hen it was found that 
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Constant Hotatory Dispersion in Homologous Series . — In the 
compounds now under consideration, new radicles are introduced 
into the molecule at points which are separated from the asym- 
metric carbon atoms by a considerable chain, including in every 
case either an oxygen atom or a double bond. A constant dis- 
persion ratio is therefore observed from the beginning, and any 
substance of which the rotatory dispersion differs largely from the 
average of the series is noteworthy and exceptional. The only 
conspicuous exceptions amongst some thirty-six compounds under 
consideration in the present research were found in two substances 
containing the group ICPh^. These have now been shown to 
differ from the others also in giving complex instead of simple 
dispersion curves, so that the rule ap 2 oears to apply without excep- 
tion to all compounds showing simple rotatoiy dispersion. 

A different state of affairs prevails, however, in the secondary 
alcohols of Pickard and Kenyon, which have a growing chain ’’ 
attached directly to the asymmetric carbon atom. The dispersion 
is here always simple, but the dispersion constant varies in the 
different series, and only assumes a steady value in each series 
when the “growing chain/' of carbon atoms has definitely estab- 
lished itself as the heaviest radicle attached to the asymmetric 
carbon atom (Lowry, Pickard, and Kenyon, T., 1914 , 105, 101 ). 
The lowest homologues usually show an exceptionally high rotatory 
dispersion, but this is not accompanied by any change in the type 
of the dispersion curve, and is therefore entirely distinct from the 
“ anomalous rotatory dispersion," of which an exact definition was 
given in a former paper of the present series (T., 1915 , 107, 1195 ). 
It would be a real misfortune if substances which are perfectly 
normal in their rotatory dispersion were to be regarded even as 
“ relatively anomalous " whenever they happen to differ slightly 
from their homologues, and it is hoped that this unnecessary and 
misleading description will be abandoned. 

Siimmary. 

It is shown that the simple dispersion formula 
a — kj — 

can be applied to express the rotations produced by a large number 
of compounds of the terpene series, including {a) derivatives of 
methylenecamphor, including camphylcarbinol, (6) menthol and its 
esters, (c) myrtenol and its esters, and (d) hydrocarbons derived 
from citronellaldehyde. Pulegone, and two compounds containing 
the group ICPhg, show complex rotatory dispersion. 

Gnv’s Hospital, 

Londoist, S.E. {Received, March "lOthr 1919.] 
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XXXIL — A Neiv Sector Spectrophotometer, 

By Samuel Jubd Lewis. 

In a paper by the author on “The ultra-violet absorption spectra 
of blood sera” {Pror.. Hoy. Soc., 1917, [B], 89, 327), it was stated 
that the work described had been done with two sector spectro- 
johotoiTieters, that these were not adequate to the exacting nature 
of the investigation, although they were the best and most modern 
iustrumeiits available, and that a new photometer to the author s 
design was under construction. That apparatus has now been in 
use for several months, and the purpose of this paper is to describe 
it. A short account of the method of using such instruments is 
given in the reference mentioned ^bove. 

As was the case with the work detailed in the paper cited, the 
present development of the sector spectrophotometer has been 
generously supported by the Beit Besearch Bund Committee, the 
trustees of a fund ‘which has been placed at the disposal of the 
British Homeopathic Association by Mr. Otto Beit for purposes of 
scientific research. 

The new instrument was designed by the author in 1915 with 
a view to, meeting the requirements of the work on blood serum. 
No instrument can be unnecessarily refined for this, and should it 
be desired to employ the method of ultra-violet absorption spectro- 
graphy for clinical purposes, whether for blood serum or for any 
other substances, an instrument which is at oucc trustworthy and 
easy to manipulate is essential. Incidentally, an instrument which 
fulfils these conditions should satisfy most of the demands of scien- 
tific research and bring the pi'actice of ultra-violet absorption 
spectroscopy within the range of applied chemistry. Unless or 
until the ideals set out are attained, absorption spectroscopy can 
have little more than academic significance; but perfect, easily 
adjustable spectrophotometers may be expected in course of time 
to occupy a place in the general laboratory not less important than 
that filled by the polarimeter or the refractometer. 

Among the objects aimed at in the new design were the 
following: 

( '.) The utmost accuracy and refinement in the resulting spectra, 
because for the serum work it is required to discover with certainty 
very small differences of detail in the absorption curve, as explained 
in the paper xiited. 

(6) To work quickly as well as accurately, since it is necessary 
to undertake the examination of a serum at very short notice, and 
there is no reasonable opportunity of revising the observation, as 
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the serum will usually have changed in character by the time the 
absorption curve is drawn ; this presumes quick and perfect adjust- 
ment of the instruments. 

(c) To maintain this excellent adjustment throughout an expeid- 
ment, or to restore it from time to time during the progress of an 
observation, without the necessity of other disturbances. 

(d') Precise quantitative values for the extinction coefficients, 
since the amplitude of the curve has important significance. 

(fi) To attain this high standard, and yet to be able to use the 
one spectrograph alternately with the photometer and for other 
purposes as circumstances may require. 

The photograph exhibits the general appearance of the new 
photometer ; it exposes the vanes in the upper sector, the front of 
the sector box having been removed; also only one platform bear- 
ing a tube carrier is shown. The arrangement of parts is displayed 
in the diagram. 

Q represents a suitable lamp, light from which falls on the two 
lenses Z2, which render the light parallel. These pencils of 
light pass through the face aj&i*in the reflecting prism and 
through the face 0^2 reflecting prism in the manner 

shown, and are reflected appro'ximately at right angles by the 
inclined faces 0^0^ in prism Pj and* (22^2 ’the prism so that in 
each case the light follows a course parallel to the main axis of 
the prism to a second inclined face in prism ^-nd hod^ in 
prism P2, where it is reflected again at right angles. 

The parallel beam reflected from passes through the sector 
the diaphragm Oi, and the lens Z3 to the inclined face e^fi 
in reflecting prism Pg, where it is reflected at right angles along 
the main axis of the prism on to the inclined face where it 

is again reflected at right angles and passes out of the prism on 
to the face ki of the rhomb E placed in front of the slit S of the 
spectrograph, or, in the absence of the rhomb, directly on to the 
slit. 

The pencil from nndergoes similar treatment, and eventu- 

ally passes out of the photometer on tO' the face kj of the rhomb. 

Th6 rhomb may be dispensed with if the pencils of light are 
directed so as to fill the angles of the prisms at and provided 
that one prism slightly overlaps the other, as shown in the figure, 
so that the prominent edge may define the line of juxtaposition. 
It will be seen that any stray parts of the pencils of light would 
be reflected or escape out of the field. 

The essential part between the two prisms in either path is the 
sector capable of cutting oJff any desired portion of the 

light passing along that path. 
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It should he observed that the prisms and sectors are enclosed 
in dust-proof metal boxes provided with quartz windows. 

The sector system is placed in a part of the path where the 
light is parallel. It consists of four vaTies, F^, Fo, Fg, F^, as 
shown in the side elevations in the figure. Each vane has two 
edges at light angles, and when the four vanes are disposed to one 
another in one plane, so that the four angles meet at a point, the 
system is closed and no light can pass. This arrangement is repre- 
sented in the upper path in the figure. The common point of the 
four angles is on the optic axis, to which the plane is at right 
angles. Each vane can be turned by means of suitable mechanism 
about its bisectors, m|, mo, m 3 , ??? 4 . . When all the vanes are turned 
simultaneously through an angle of 90° about their respective 
bisectors, light can pass in the direction of the optic axis without 
any interruption except that caused hy the slight obstruction due 
to the thickness of the material of the vanes, as shown in the 
figure for the lower path. By turning the vanes through any 
other given angle about their bisectors, a known proportion of the 
light may be allowed to pass. Each of the four vanes is carried 
on a wheel, by means of a spindle which coincides with the bisector 
of the vane and also forms the axle of the wheel. These wheels 
are mounted on the outside of *the walls of the box enclosing the 
sector at right angles to one another, and fit into one another by 
bevelled cogs. They move simultaneously, and the fitting is so 
close that hack-lash is reduced to an insignificant minimum. The 
amount of rotation of the vanes is measured by a pointer, Z, 
mounted on the front wheel and moved against an arc graduated 
in half degrees from 0 to 90. 

A diaphragm or stop, Oj, Oo, is placed in front of each sector to 
reduce the section of the beam of light to suitable dimensions, 
say 9 min. in diameter when the observation tubes or cells have a 
lumen of 12 mm. 

In order to correct the error caused by the obstruction due to 
the thickness of the material of the vanes, their edges are reduced 
to knife edges, and the thickness’ along the bisector is graduated 
from the nuninium at its extremity at the optic axis to what is 
necessary, say 1 mm., at a distance of 10 mm. The two sides of 
each vane are equally made, and each of the four surfaces is plane 
or concave. Hence a section through a vane at right angles to 
its bisector has the form of a rhombus having two very obtuse and 
two very acute angles ; also a section which includes - the bisector 
has the form of an isosceles triangle. 

It follows that when the sector system is open, as shown in the 
lower path in the figure, the obstruction or shadow produced by 
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each, vane has the form of a geometrical sector of known dimensions, 
and therefore the sectional area of the pencil of light passing 
through the sector system is reduced by four times the area of one 
small sector shadow; also, each of the four apertures has the form 
of a geometrical sector. 

Compensation for this reduction in area is made by employing 
for the path in which the light is to be of whole, or 100 per cent, 
intensity, that is, for the path in which the substance under observa- 
tion is placed, a diaphragm the aperture of which is appropriately 
larger than that of the diaphragm in the other path. In the 
author’s instrument, the diameter of the larger aperture is 9*3 mm. 
and that of the smaller 9*0 mm. These diaphragms are loose and 
may be used with either sector, according to whether it is desired 
to use the upper or lower sector. 

The only limitation to this arrangement is that the sectors do 
not operate for those angles which are included by the small angle 
covered by the thickness of the vanes. In the author’s instrument 
this is 2 * 6 '^, so that the range of operation is from 2 * 6 ° to 90^. 

The lenses L 3 , Z 4 , placed between the sectors and the second 
set of prisms, focus the light on the slit, the focus being that for 
light of a wave-length of about 3000. 

The edge of the rhomb is placed dose to the slit, so that the 
two pencils of light when they emerge from either side of it into 
the slit may be at the focus of the collimating lens; the line of 
juxtaposition between the two spectra is thus very clearly defined 
without the least ’overlapping or intervening space, with the result 
that the lines in the two spe.ctra, whether visual or photographic, 
can be compared for their relative intensities at the best advantage. 

The cell containing the substance under observation is placed 
in the parallel beam of light between the sector and the central 
lens; room is provided for tubes up to 100 mm. in length, and 
tubes of this length were used successfully in an investigation 
relating to Lambert’s law. As the pencil of light is 9*3 mm. in 
diameter, it is desirable for long tubes that the lumen of the tube 
should be at least 12 mm. in diameter, so as to avoid serious reflec- 
tion from the inner walls oi the tube. When the lumen is small 
and the layer of substance thin, it may be placed in the convergent 
beam immediately in front of the prism as shown at w, and a 
still smaller cell might b© interposed between the prism Pg and the 
face 7ci of the rhomb, but only with due regard to existing con- 
ditions. Inasmuch as the system in the lower path of light is 
identical with that in the upper, the cell may be placed in the 
lower with equal advantage, or, as explained later, cells may be 
placed in both beams simultaneously. 
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The new instriiment is characterised chiefly by its sectors; these 
are distinguished both in their construction and in the principles 
upon which they operate. In comparison and contrast with other 
sectors, they accommodate the whole beam of light, and not merely 
half, as is the case with some others; this enables exposures to be 
reduced to one-half in order to produce a photograph of the same 
intensity; the exposures being continuous, calibration of the photo- 
graphic plate is avoided; the direct function of the new sectors 
is to cut down the intensity of the light, and not to do so indirectly 
by altering the exposure, as is the case with the Hilger instrument ; 
the sector is still, which is a great convenience. The whole aper- 
ture of the sector system is made uj^ of four sector-shaped apertures 
arranged diagonally about the optic axis, that is, they are dis- 
posed at an angle of 45° to the vertical. This has the advantage 
of utilising all parts of the circular beam of light in pro-per pro- 
portion, whatever the magnitude of the effective aperture at the 
moment. In this it differs from the iris and other forms of stop 
or sector, which redlice the intensity of the light by cutting down 
the light from the periphery of the beam inwards, or by cutting 
it down in some other way which assumes that every part of the 
field is equally illuminated. Under the conditions of ordinary 
practice, this assumption lacks sufficient justification where precise 
photometry is required. 

The size of the sector aperture is measured in terms of the angle 
which it forms at the optic axis. The angle 45° represents an 
aperture of 100 per cent., and the angle formed at the optic axis 
by the shadow cast by one half of a vane in any given position 
is Hence the sector aperture is proportional to 45°' This 
method of measuring the size of the aperture is exceedingly con- 
venient both for simplicity of calculation from the angle which 
is read on the graduated arc, and for the fact that apertures of 
any odd value may be produced at will. This will become evident 
from the following explanation of the manner of calculation. 

When the vane ach in the figure (a) (front elevation) is turned 
through an angle as measured by the graduated arc, so as to 
take up the position ecf, each half of the vane ec or cf creates a 
sector-shaped shadow in a beam of light in the direction of the 
arrow; is a projection of ed. It is shown again in the figure (jS) 
in side elevation, where e^d^ is the projection of ed^. If the beam 
of light were rectangular in section, the shadow would be triangular 
in shape {e^d^o) and proportional in area to sin^, since edy which 
subtends the angle 6, is equal to e^d-^, which subtends the angle 
at the optic axis, O, for edf and d^o are equal, since they form the 
right angle in the isosceles triangle ed^oi therefore ed-jed^ — 
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e^WjdJo, that is, sin 0 — tan whence Q being known, ^ may be 
found directly from the tables. 

The beam of light, however, is circular in section; hence the 
area of any sector in the circle is proportional to the angle which 
it contains, that is, to for the shadow and 45^— for the sector 
aperture. 

Only one-eighth of the whole circular aperture has been con- 
sidered, but it will be seen on cancelling common factors that the 
whole aperture at any moment is measured by 45° — where 45^ 
is taken to represent the fully open sector. It is convenient to 
express the apez'tures as percentages of the whole aperture, that is, 

— ^1152.. The percentage apertures and values for log///' 

corresponding with each half-degree on the graduated arc have 
been calculated by Miss Gartha Thompson, to whom the author is 
indebted for valuable assistance throughout the inquiry. Examples 
are given in the following table: 

Sector 






aperture, 



Sin d 



per cent. 

Log ///% 


or 



{4:5 — <t>) 100 

45 — (p 

d. 

tan <p. 

(p. 

45 -4>. 

45 

10 

0-1736482 

9-85108 

35-14892 

78*11 

0-1073 

25 

0-4226183 

22-90981 

22-09019 

49-08 

0-3091 

40 

0-6427876 

32-73241 

12-26769 

27-27 

0-5644 

40-5 

0-6494480 

33-00163 

11-99837 

26*67 

0*5740 

41 

0-6560590 

33-27239 

11-72760 

26-07 

0-5839 

55 

0-8191620 

39-32269 

5*67731 

12-62 

0-8991 

70 

0-9396926 

43-21918 

1-78082 

3-958 

1-4026 

80 

0-9848078 

44*56143 

0-43857 

0-975 

2-0111 

80-5 

0-9862856 

44.60441 

0-39559 

0-870 

2-0559 

81 

0-9876883 

44-64512 

0-36488 

0-789 

2-1031 

85 

0-9961947 

44-89078 

0-10922 

0-243 

2-6150 

85-5 

0-9969173 

44-91155 

0-08845 

0-197 

2-7065 

88 

0-9993908 

44-98266 

0-01746 

0-0S88 

3-4114 


It is evident that the values in the table can be applied to 
graduating the arc on the instrument so that it may read directly 
in terms of log///', as has been done with other instruments. 
This is convenient where it is intended to use the instrument for 
routine work only, hut for versatile research, and especially where 
it is desired occasionally to elaborate a particular part of an 
absorption curve, the freedom conferred by the ordinaiy scale and 
tables will be appreciated. There is, however, no difficulty in 
providing both scales on the same arc. 

The effect produced by the size of the shadow cast by the vane 
being a function of the sine of the angle through which the vane 
has been turned is significant. From the above figures, it will be 
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Keen that the difference in the sector aperture produced by a 
constant difference of 15° in 6 decreases continuously, thus; 


Per, 

cent. 

Between 10® and the aperture decreases by (78-11 — 49-08) 29-03 
„ 25® „ 40® „ „ „ „ (49-08^27-27) 21-81 

„ 55® „ 70® „ „ „ „ (12-62— 3-96) 8-66 

„ 70® „ 85® „ „ „ ‘ „ ( 3-96 — 0-24) 3-72 


Again, for half-degree intervals in 0 : 

Between 20® and 20-5° the atoerturo decreases by (58-03 — 57-09) 0-94 

„ 40® „ 40-5° „ „ „ „ (27-27—26-67) 0-60 

„ SO® „ 80-6° „ „ „ „ (0-975 — 0-879) 0-096 

„ 85® „ 85-5® „ „ „ „ (0-243—0-197) 0-047 


For any of the aiiertiires of small size, it is evident, therefore, 
that a movement of the pointer -on the arc over on© or more 
divisions alters the size of the aperture by only a small fraction, so 
that any probable error in construction or manipulation can have 
no detectable effect on the measurement of the size of th© aperture. 

The possibility of regulating the size of the small apertures with 
such precision is a valuable advantage, since it is with these that 
much of th© more important and delicate work is done. 

Ill an investigation of uric acid, undertaken to see if it obeyed 
Lambert’s law, it was proved that the results for all th© small 
apertures down to 0*29 per cent, (reading 84*5° on the graduated 
arc and giving th© value 2‘53 for logZ/Z') harmonised perfectly 
with those found for the larger apertures. The still smaller ones 
were not quite so true, owing to a slight imperfection in the setting 
of the vanes, but this can be avoided in reproducing the instru- 
ment. 

The instrument is absolute in all its measurements. That it is 
not only so, but that it is also precise, follows from the examination 
of a standard piece of glass which was supplied by Messrs. Adam 
Hilger with their photometer for calibration purposes. The figures 
obtained are tabulated below. Th© two sets of values for logZ/Z^ 
are as follows: («-) those obtained by the new photometer; (6) the 
figures given by Hilger: 


Wave-length. 

(a). 

(6). 

2761 

0-281 

0-278 

2636 

0-666 

0-610 

2564 

0-919 

0-888 

2478 

1-318 

1-330 

2435 

1-605 

1-608 

2389 

1-970 

1-940 


Of the two methods, th© on© with the new photometer has the 
advantage of being direct and of not depending on the assumption 
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that photometry in the ultra-violet is uniform with, that in the 
visible region and on the use of accessory apparatus, as in the 
method published by Hilger. In any case, the two series of results 
are sufficiently similar to one another to call for a discussion as to 
which is the more accurate expression of the phenomena. 

Considerable advantage is gained by having two sectors which 
are equal in all respects, as in the new photometer. As already 
stated, the substance can be placed in the first and second paths 
alternately, so that any slight imperfections in the sectors or in 
any part of the optical train will exj^ress themselves in opposite 
senses in the two series of spectra; also the work will be confirmed 
and experimental error corrected at the sanio time. The mean of 
the two closely concordant results must be a very near approxim- 
ation to the truth. 

further, opportunity is j^rovided for eliminating the effect of 
the solvent directly. Most of the solvents, alcohol, for example, 
give feeble absorption spectra which spoil the accuracy of the 
extinction coefficients of the dissolved substance under investiga- 
tion. It is not altogether satisfactory to correct the absorption 
constants of the solution by subtracting those due to the solvent, 
which have been ascertained separately, and in any case it is 
laborious to do so; for example, it is not safe to assume that a 
standard curve for absolutely pure alcohol applies to commercially 
23ure spirit. Indeed, some of the impurities coannionly occui'ring 
in rectified spirit are strongly absorbent of ultra-violet light, •fit 
is better to place in the one path a tube of the solution, and in 
front of the constant sector a similar tube filled with the same 
solvent as that used in making the solution. It is a good plan to 
have a tube of the given solvent in each of the two paths when 
adjusting the instrument, and then to replace the solvent in one 
of them by the solution in question. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to do so, but it lends a sense of satisfaction, while it adds little 
or nothing to the experimental work. It is certain that the differ- 
ences then observed in the two spectra are due entirely to the 
substance in the dissolved state, and hence its absorption curve 
can be derived directly. There is, however, the possibility of the 
absorption spectrum being modified by the association of the solute 
with the solvent, but that is a matter for other inquiry in each 
particular case and does not affect either the general truth of the 
proposition or the operation of the instrument. 

Staple Inn Buildings, 

High Holbohn, W.C. 1. 


[ Receivedf^ March 3rd, 1919.] 
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XXXIII. — 2'he Formation and Stability of spiro- 
Comjyounds. Part II. Bridged- compounds 
Derived f ^om gjq\.oH exane. 

By CmusTOPHER Kelk Ingold and Jocelyn Field Thorpe. 


Introduction. 


(A) General, 


In Part I. of this series (Beesley, Ingold, and Thorpe, T., 1915, 
•107, 1080) a comparison was drawn between the conditions of 
formation and the stability of the broino-esters of jSjS-dimethylgln- 
taric acid and cycZohexane-1 : 1-diacetic acid. These twcx acids con- 
tain respectively the structures I and II, and the object with which 


CH 

CH 


^>C< 


c 

0 


(I.) 


CH2< 


CH.'OH 

CHg-CH 


^>C< 


c 

c 


(IX.) 


these comparisons were made may be indicated by reference to 
Figs, (i) and (ii), which are drawn to correspond with structures I 
and II. The question discussed was whether the forcing apart of 
the valencies (a) and (h) of a carbon atom from an inclination of 
2tan“"^\/2 to one of radians, which, according to Baeyer’s strain 
theory necessarily accompanies the production of the , cyclohexane 
ring, would cause the other two valencies (c) and (d) to approach 
on© another. They might, it was suggested, approach on© another 
in such a way as to divide the remaining space into three equal 
angles as in Fig. (ii A ) ; or, alternatively, they might be quite 
unaffected by the straining of (a) and (h) and remain, as Fig. (ii B) 
shows, at the normal angle of 2 2. 

It was pointed out that if the first of these hypotheses, that 
represented in Fig. (ii A), were correct, and side-chains attached 
to (c) and (d) were in closer proximity when (a) and (h) were 
bound in a cyclohexane ring than is the case in Fig. (i), where (a) 
and (h) are free, then the elimination of groups or elements such 
as, for example, hydrogen and bromine as hydrogen bromide, from 
the side-chains of substitution products of cyc^ohexanediacetic acid 
should proceed with greater readiness than when corresponding 
derivatives of dimethylglutarie acid are employed. Further, the 
ring compounds formed as a result of the elimination might be 
e.xpected to possess a greater general stability in the former case 
than in the latter. If, on the other hand, the second alternative, 
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for which Fig. (ii B) is drawn, is the correct one, there should be no 
difference in the two cases. 

Experimental evidence was, as a matter of fact, clearly in favour 
of the first hypothesis. Thus, for example, ^m?zs-cycZohexane5pfro- 
c//c?o-propaae-l : 2-dicarboxylic acid, which contains the carbon 

Cc; 



skeleton IV, was found to possess a distinctly greater stability than 
im?is-caronic acid represented by the outline III : 


S:>s<5 




(in.) (IV.) 

The present paper extends the comparison to substances of a rather 
more complex type, which contain a c^cZobutane ring joined to the 
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f;//ti/opropane ring by two carbon atoms connnon to both. The struc- 
tures of these compounds are indicated by the outlines V and VI : 


C(3) 

W 

(V.) 




2 

(VI.) 


- 0 ( 2 ) 

- 0 ( 3 ) 


It is apparent that the presence of the cycZobutane ring in struc- 
tures V an-d VI will make a considerable difference in the kind of 
effect that one might expect to observe. This can best be under- 
stood by representing the strained valencies according to a graphical 
method which depends for its rational basis on the following con- 
siderations. 

In Fig. (iii), wliich is drawn to correspond with formula III, the 



carbon atoms of the c//c7opropane ring are represented as points at 
the corners of an equilateral triangle. Now in the case of such a 
compound as etiiane it can scarcely be doubted that the resultant 
of the attracting forces which bind the two carbon atoms together, 
that is tO' say the valency, is directed along the straight line joining 
the centres of the carbon atoms. With cyclopropane, however, the 
case is different. For here, according to the strain theory, we have 
each one of the carbon atoms of the ring reacting on those of its 
valencies which participate in the ring in such a way as to tend to 
make them emanate from the atom in directions inclined to one 
another at an angle of 2tan“iy^2. If the carbon atoms were 
entirely successful in bringing about this result, then, since two 
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valencies emanating from the same carhon atom at an angle of 
2tan“^\/2 have to reach the two remaining corners of the equi- 
lateral triangle, it is clear that the only way in which they could 
do so is by describing curved paths. The simplest curve which, in 
these circumstances, a valency could describe would be the arc of a 
circle each of the terminal tangents of which makes an angle of 
tan“i\/2 with the median through the corresponding corner of the 
equilateral triangle. This path is drawn in the case of the valency 
(3 :1) in Fig. (hi). It represents a state in which the carbon atoms 
would be entirely free from distortion of the kind we are consider- 
ing, the whole being borne by the valencies ; that is to say, the physi- 
cal stress would reside solely on the inter-atomic medium in which 
the forces of valency are propagated. The valencies will, however, 
on their part, tend to reduce their potential energy by shortening 
their paths, and if they completely succeeded would stretch them- 
selves along the straight lines joining the carbon atoms. This 
would throw the whole of the strain hack on the latter, since now 
the initial directions in which the ring-valencies leave a carbon 
atom are inclined, not at 2tan-i\/2, but at tt/S. It is p'ro*bable, 
therefore, that an equilibrium of stresses will be set up, and that 
the valencies will occupy paths which lie between the straight lines 
and the limiting arcs, the arrangement being of such a kind as to 
cause part of the strain tO' be taken up by the distorted carbon 
atoms and part by the bent valencies. 

Experimental support can be claimed for this view. For in 
Part I. there were recorded experiments which yielded decided evi- 
dence that part at least of this kind of strain is actually taken up 
by the carbon atoms. In particular, it was shown that, when two 
valencies of a carbon atom are bound in a cyclohexane ring, groups 
attached to the other two- valencies apparently take up an altered 
relative position. It is obvious that tliis could never happen if the 
strains existing in the cycZohexane ring resided solely on the valen- 
cies participating in the ring, none at all being borne by the carbon 
atom which carries the side-chains. Similarly, strains existing in 
one ring of a sp«>o-compound could not possibly make themselves 
felt in the second ring unless communicated by a spirane carbon 
atom, which itself is in a state of strain. According to the experi- 
ments described in Part I., such communication o<f strain across the 
spirane carhon atom appears actually to- take place, and one can 
only con elude therefrom that the spirane atom itself is by no means 
in an unstrained condition. 

If it be true that part at least of the strain of the cycZohexane 
ring is actually taken up by the carbon atoms, then regarding the 
matter from the graphical point of view, we may say that the 
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valencies of the c?/c*Zohexaiie ring, and presumably of any other 
alicyclic ring, occupy paths which are distinctly Hatter than the 
limiting arcs the terminal tangents of which meet at the normal 
angle 2 tan” ^\/ 2. 

On the other hand, it will be shown in the present paper that it 
is more difficult to close the c^cZobutane ring in the formation of 
certain bridged-s^Vo-compounds of the type VI (p. 322) than it is 
in the formation of corresponding bridged-ring compounds of the 
type V (p. 322). Further, the former, when obtained, are less 
stable than the latter in certain specific positions entirely in accord 
with the views here put forward. If the stresses existing in the 
c^^cZohexane ring can be communicated to the cyc?obutane ring, or 
to side-chains attached to the cycZopropane ring before the cydo~ 
butane has been closed, then it follows that the valencies of the 
cyc/opropane ring, as well as the spirane carbon atom, must take 
part in the transmission of stress. With entirely unstrained valen- 
cies this is inconceivable, and one is therefore forced to the conclu- 
sion that the valencies themselves are strained. 

The graphical aspect of this is that the valencies concerned, and 
therefore probably all ring-bound valencies, . must occupy paths 
which are not straight lines, which are, in fact, distinctly curved. 
The curvature of such a path will, as we have already seen, be less 
than that of the limiting arc the terminal tangents of which meet 
at 2tan”i\/2, and the path may therefore be regarded as lying 
somewhere between a straight line on the one hand and a limiting 
curve on the other. 

Exactly where the position of equilibrium of a particular valency 
lies, and what the precise shape of its true path is, it is impossible 
at present to say; but the view that the true equilibrium-path lies 
somewhere between the rectilinear path, which represents the limit- 
ing case in which the valency is unstrained, and the curved path 
which stands for the other limit in which the whole of the distortion 
resides on the valency and none at all on the carbon atom, affords 
a simple, and, so far as it goes, a fairly adequate hypothesis in 
regard to. the facts observed. If we accept the point of view that 
the more strained a valency is the more prone it is to break, then 
among the factors which determine the equilibrium of strain- distri- 
bution will certainly be found the number of groups attached to the 
caibon atoms concerned; for the tendency which ring compounds 
have to undergo fission between quaternary carbon atoms is well 
known. The electrochemical character of the substituents will, of 
course, be another determining factor. 

Thus it would seem that there are three causes affecting the 
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r-tability of ^ny valency which participates in a fully reduced 
alicyclic structure : 

(1) T^ie number of carbon atoms in the ring, 

(2) The character and mode of attachment of any attached rings, 
and 

(3) The number, distribution, and character of the substituent 
groups. 

In regard to the first of these causes Baeyer’s simple conception 
has had a very great degree of success in explaining the broad facts; 
so much so that one cannot but accept it as an approximation to 
the truth. In its elemental form, however, it does not consider 
the question as to whether the atoms or the valencies are the seat 
of the postulated strain, and, consequently, is not in a position to 
take into account the mode of operation of causes (2) and (3), which 
present us with two unsolved problems. The series of which this 
paper is Part II. is an attack on the former of these. In regard 
to the latter all that can at the moment be said is that the present 
considerations lead to the view that whilst causes (1) and (2) deter- 
mine the maximal strain or curvature which any particular valency 
can be called on to bear, cause (3) operates in such a way as to 
settle exactly what fraction of that maximum it shall bear. 

The uncertainty which surrounds the operation of cause (3) con- 
stitutes a difficulty which one meets with in planning experiments 
with a view to study the mode of action of cause (2). If, however, 
on© is careful only to compare substances in which similar, and 
similarly situated, substituent groups are present, the strain on a 
valency may fairly be taken to be measured by the greatest strain 
which that valency could be called on to bear in the limiting equili- 
brium. It will actually, of course, be just a fraction of this, but 
if the groups are alike it will be the same fraction for all the 
substances. In such cases, therefore, the strain existing on a 
valency is, from the graphical point of view, measured by the degree 
of curvature of the limiting curved path. 

Fig. (hi), p. 322, is an application of this method to the cyclo- 
propane ring structure III (p. 321), and has already been men- 
tioned. The limiting curve for the valency (3:1) is drawn. Its 
terminal tangents make angles of tan- 1^/2 with the corresponding 
medians, and its curvature, taking the side of the triangle as unity, 
is v^2■-4^/3. .. 

Appl 3 dng the same method to the cyc^ohexane-sp^Va cyclopropane 
structure IV (p. 321) we obtain Fig. (iv) (p. 322), in which, for 
reasons referred to at the beginning of this paper and given in 
detail in Part I., the terminal tangents of the limiting curve of the 
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valency (3 : 1) are drawn to make angles with the corresponding 
medians less than the normal value tan-^\/2 by, say, p radians. 
The curvature of this curve is less than that of the curve in Fig. (iii) 
by about J(7 — 2\/6)77, a figure which may be taken as a measure 
of the increase in stability of the bond (3:1) which was proved 
experimentally in Part I. 

The structure V (p. 322) is interesting as exhibiting a difference 
in exactly the opposite sense. The fact that two of the valencies of 
the carbon atom (1) are held in a cyc^obutane ring will, according to 
the views put forward in Part I., tend to make the initial directions 
in which the other two valencies leave the carbon atom spread out 
in such a way as to form angles with one another and with the 
butane-ring-bound valencies greater than would be the case if the 
cycZobutane ring had not been closed. This will involve an increase 
in the initial divergence of the valencies (1:4) and (1:5). The 
limiting arc between the carbon atoms (5) and (1) is therefore 
drawn (Pig. v, p. 322) to suit terminal tangents inclined to the 
corresponding medians at angles which are greater than tan-i/v/2 
by^ say, radians. The ci^vature is therefore greater than 
a/2 -4^/3 by about 4(7-2 v^6)g. 

The point of present interest is, of course, to see how a bridged- 
ring compound of the type V compares with a bridged-sp^Vo-com- 
pound of the type VI (p. 322). It will be observed that in the 
latter case the limiting curve for the valency (5 : 1) cannot possibly 
be symmetrical. Por whilst the carbon atom (5) is, on account of 
the cyc/ohexane ring, tending tn reduce the angle which the ter- 
minal dmection of the curve makes with the median to the value 
tan”^\/2— p radians, the carbon atom (1), as a result of its being 
involved in the cycZobutan© ring, is endeavouring to enhance the 
corresponding angle at that end of the curve to ta.ii-'^A/2 + q 
radians. The true curve, therefore, will lie between the’ dotted arcs 
of curvatures a/2 - J v/3 -^//6(7 — 2\/6) and 

V2-Ja/3 + ^/6(7-2v'6), 

approximating to the inner arc near the carbon atom (5), and to the 
outer near the carbon atom (1). Such a path, it is clear from 
Pig. (vi) (p. 322), must contain a region of comparatively great 
curvature, and we may therefore expect the bond (5:1) in bridged- 
s^/>o-compounds of the type VI (p. 322) to be noticeably less stable 
than the same bond in corresponding compounds of the bridged- 
ring series V. 

The effect just noticed will, of course, be by far the greatest which 
the cyclohexane ring could be expected to have on the attached 
dicyclic system. The reactions on the bonds (1 : 2) and (1 : 4) will 
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be next in importance, but of the second order. It is, however, of 
interest briefly to examine them. The fact that the limiting curve 
of the valency (5:1) is, on the whole, depressed below the arc which 
corresponds with the limiting curve of the same valency in Fig. (v) 
necessitates that the true path of the same valency in Fig. (vi) is, 
even near the carbon atom (1), rather less divergent from the recti- 
linear path than is the case in Fig, (v). This will involve a small 
effect on the valency (1 : 2 ) in the direction of an increase in the 
curvature of its limiting curve. The bond (1:2) should therefore 
be slightly more strained and less stable in the series VI than in 
the series V. 

The effect of the strains in the cyclohexane ring on the bridge- 
bond (1 : 4) is also of the second order, the depression of the bond 
(5:1) being the determining factor. In this case the fact that the 
bonds (1 :5), (1 :4), and (1 :2) have their curves in different planes 
makes the geometrical construction more complicated. It would 
appear, however, that the effect should be in the direction of a 
decrease of stability, although, of course, a very slight one. 

There remains for consideration the bond (2:3). The effect in 
this case will be still smaller, of the third order in fact, and prob- 
ably beyond the limits of detection. It should be in the direction of 
an increase in stability. 

It may be stated here that the results of the experiments 
described in this paper are in the most complete accord with all the 
above conclusions. 

The most striking fact which emerged during the experimental 
study was the marked decrease in the stability of the bond (5 : l),of 
compounds of the type VI, when compared with corresponding sub- 
stances of the type V (see sections C, D, and G-), The fission of this 
bond was brought about with great ease in certain substances of 
the former type by alkaline reagents which appeared to be without 
effect on the latter. This is in agreement with the fixst of the main 
conclusions reached as a result of the conception of flexible 
valencies. The agreement is particularly interesting in this case, 
for whereas in the comparison of the cyclopropane derivatives of 
types III and IV (p. 321) carried out in Part I. it was found, in 
agreement with the requirements of theory, that the cyclohexane 
ring had a stabilising influence, in the bridged series V and VI the 
hypothesis leads ns to anticipate exactly the reverse. 

Definite experimental evidence (section B) was also obtained on 
the effect on the bond (1 : 2) of the presence of the cyclohexane ring 
in the sp^Vo- compounds. The expected effect is in the nature of 
an increase in strain, that is, a decrease in stability, and is small in 
magnitude. Actually we were not able to find a reagent which 
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would break fchia bond in a campound of the type VI (p. 322), and 
would not also break the same bond in one of the typo V. This 
was, at any rate, in part, due to the fact that it did not appear 
to be possible to break the bond (1 1 2) in the series VI without 
first breaking the less stable bond (5:1). This, so far as it goes, 
is valuable, as it indicates that the effect of the c^cZohexane ring 
on the bond (1 : 2) is of a smaller order than the effect on the bond 
(5:1). Fortunately, there is, however, a more precise and more 
delicate method of experiment. The cycZohexanespfrodic^cZapen- 
tane structure VI was, in our experiments obtained from cyclo- 
hexane-1 : l-diacetic acid by a method which involved first the clos- 
ing of the cyc/opropane ring, and then of the cycZobutane ring, by 
the establishment of the bond (3 : 4). Now the additional in- 
stability which we have been led to expect the bond (1:2) in the 
.s'p/ro-structiire VI to exhibit is due to the tendency which there 
is, owing to the cycZohexane ring, for the angle between the bonds 
(1 :4) and (1:5) to increase. It is obvious that this tendency will 
have greater effect if the bond (3:4) has not been established than 
would be the case if it had, for in the former case the tendency will 
not he resisted by the strained bonds of the cycZobutane ring. The 
result will be to magnify the effect by drawing further apart the 
carbon atoms (3) and (4) to an extent which might quite well be 
sufficiently great to make it appreciably more difficult to close the 
cyc/obutano ring in the series VI than in the series V. A set of 
comparative experiments, made in order to discover whether such 
an effect could be detected, revealed its existence very clearly. The 
interest of these experiments lies in the fact that they show that the 
stresses in the cy cZoliexane ring have been communicated to the 
bond (1 :2), a phenomenon which would seem necessarily to involve 
the assumption that the bond (5:1), as well as the carbon atoms 
(5) and (1), are in a state of strain. 

With regard to the bond (1:4) in the structures V and VI 
(p- 322) there is available quite a good method of experiment, since 
sodium amalgam readily breaks this bond in certain substances 
belonging to these types without attacking in the slightest degree 
any of the other bonds in the molecules (see section E). The reduc- 
tions occupy several hours, and can readily be conducted at con- 
stant temperature and under comparable conditions. By makincr 
comparative experiments along these lines it was discovered that° 
although' the reactions proceeded in much the same way in the two 
cases, there was a considerable difference in the reaction velocities, 
the reductions proceeding more rapidly in the bridged-spZro-series 
VI than ill the bridged-ring-series V. This is in agreement with the 
•conclusions already reached on theoretical grounds (p. 327), but it 
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has also some interest from another point of view. It might be 
thought possible that valencies are so extremely elastic as to be 
capable of stretching as well as of bending. If that be so, the 
valency (1 :4) ought to be less stretched out in the structure VI, in 
which the cyclohexane ring is tending to reduce the angle at which 
the bonds (5:1) and (5:4) emerge from the spiraiie carbon atom 
(5), than in the structure V, which contains no cycZohexane ring. 
Any such difference in the degree of elongation of the bond. (1 : 4) 
ought to manifest itself as a marked difference of stability, since 
the forces between two carbon atoms must vary as some power, 
probably a high power, of the distance between them. As a matter 
of fact, the difference of stability which the reduction experiments 
reveal is in precisely the opposite sense from that which this view 
requires. This appears to us to- show that no appreciable lengthen- 
ing occurs, and that probably all carbon-to-carbon valencies have 
the same fixed length. It may also be noticed that the effect 
observed, is the opposite to what would be expected if the bonds 
occupied inflexible straight lines. For in this case the tendency 
which the cyclohexane ring has to reduce the angle between the 
bonds (5 :1) and (5 :4) (compare Part I.) should operate in such a 
way as to increase the stability of the bond (1:4). These facts, 
therefore, constitute a strong argument in support of the conception 
of flexible valencies. 

There remains to be mentioned finally a set of experiments which 
were undertaken in order to obtain information regarding the bond 
(2:3). This bond, according to the conclusions expressed on p. 327, 
should be practically unaffected by the strains in the cyclohexane 
ring. Actually we were not successful in finding a reagent which 
would attack this bond in a compound of the type VI, even when 
the stability of the bond was reduced by the introduction of an 
alkyl group at the carbon atom (2), without first attacking one 
of the cyclopropane bonds adjacent to the spirane carbon atom. 
However, the experiments were interesting as confirming our pre- 
vious experiences regarding the instability of these bonds, and were 
in harmony with the conclusions already reached in regard to the 
insignificance of the effect which the cyclohexane should have on 
the bond (2 :3). 

In order to avoid confusion in what follows it ought perhaps to 
be pointed out that the bonds (5:1) and (5:4) are equivalent in the 
carbon skeletons V and VI (p. 322), and only become dissimilar 
when substituent groups are introduced tinsymnietrically. This is 
actually the case with the compounds with which we have experi- 
mented, and it so happens that the bond split in all the substances 
which were subjected to fission by alkalis is, according to the method 
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of numbering employed througliout, the bond (5:4), not the bond 
(o :1). This, it is clear, invalidates nothing, and, in fact, the agree- 
ment would be formal as well as actual if in the formulae which 
follow we had numbered the dicyc/opentane ring the other way 
round. The objection to doing this is that one would then meet 
with the same lack of formal consistency in regard to the bonds 
(1:2) and (3:4). 


(B) Formation- of the Bridffed-ring S 7/stems V and VI (p. 322); 
Closing of the cycloButane Bond (3 :4). 

Some time ago, in a paper published by one of us in conjunction 
with W. H. Perkin (T., 1901, 79, 729), it was shown that when the 
dibromo-ester of jSjS-dimethylglutaric acid (VII) was treated with 
ethyl malonate and sodium etlioxide, condensation took place in two 
stages, the ultimate product being an insoluble, yellow sodium deriv- 
ative of ethyl dimethyldicycZopentanonetricarboxylate (IX). It was- 

CH,\^^CHBr-COoEt etiiyi sodio- 

CHg'^^^CHBr-CO.Et CB] 

(VII.) (VIII.) 

(1) 

0H3-^^^C(C02Eb) -c: C(ONa) -OEfc 

(4)' 

(IX.) 


r ^CH-CO,Eb 


therefore to be expected that if c?/c?ohexane-l : 1-diacetic acid were 
used in place of dimethylglutaric acid a similar condensation would 
ensue : 




2 


JHBr-OOgEfc 
OHBr-COgEt 
(X.) 


ethyl sodio- 
malonate 


^CH-CO»Et 
(XI.) 


sod him 
ethoxide 


OH fT2-CH,,v..< VC(COjEt)-C:c(ONa)-OEt 


(XII.) 

The sodium derivatives IX and XII clearly belong respectively 
to the types V and VI (p. 322), and it was therefore decided to 
make their formation and decompositions subjects of comparison. 

It was found possible to prepare the sodium ^^wrcKJompound • 
rXII) direct from ethyl dibroinooycZohexanediacetate (X) and ethyl 
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sodiamalonate under the same conditions as are employed in pre^ 
paring the sodium ring compound (IX) from ethyl dibromodi- 
methylglutarate (YII). Direct comparison of the two condensations 
is, however, complicated by the fact that, whilst ethyl dibromo- 
dimethylglutarate (VII) can readily be obtained in a state of purity 
by distillation, the corresponding c^cZohexane derivative (X) decom- 
poses when distilled. We were therefor© forced to use a crude 
bromination product containing only 76 — 80 per cent, of the 
dibromo-ester. Nevertheless, the difference between the two cases 
is significant. Two experiments, on© with the bromo-ester of 
dimethylglutaric acid, and the other with the bromo-ester of cydo- 
hexanediacetic acid, carried out under comparable conditions 
(except that sufficient excess of the crude cyclohexane ester to allow 
for the impurities was used)j gave in the first case a 62 per cent, 
yield of the sodium compound (IX, p. 330), and in the second a 
13 per cent, yield of the sodium 5'p^Vo-compound (XII, p. 330). 

In order to' make the comparison more definite, the tetraethyl 
ester XI (p. 330) was prepared in a state of purity. The internal 
condensations of the esters VIII and XI (p. 330) with alco- 
holic sodium ethoxide, whereby alcohol is eliminated and the 
bridged structure formed, were then carried out in a series of 
experiments mad© under comparable conditions. Several pairs of 
parallel experiments were made, in which the two esters were boiled 
with alcoholic sodium ethoxide under standard conditions for dif- 
ferent lengths of time, at the end of which the insoluble sodium 
compounds were collected and weighed. The results are given in 
the experimental part of this paper (p. 359). The figures for the 
yields in the two cases lie uix>n fairly smooth but widely divergent 
curves (Fig. vii). These curves clearly show that the velocity of 
formation of the bridged-ring structure is much greater than the 
velocity of formation of the 5p^>0'-compound. The times required 
for a 20 per cent, conversion are in the ratio of approximately 
10 to 1. An examination of the curves shows that, if x is the yield 
(per cent.) and t the time, the quantity — djd x(dx j dt) is almost 
invariable with time and has a definite positive value for each curve, 
being about 0*97~i hours for the bridged-ring compound and about 
0*33-^ hour for the bridged-5_2wro-derivative. The velocity constants 
for the formation of the sodium compounds are therefore approxi- 
mately in the ratio of 3 to 1. The best yields obtainable in the two 
cases are 77 per cent, and 38 per cent, respectively, but a longer 
time is necessary to produce a 38 per cent, yield of the spiro-com- 
pound than is required to obtain a 77 per cent, yield of the ring 
compound. The fact appears to be that the spaVo-ester XI (p. 330) 
will only condense with itself when present in the sodium etho3cide 
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in considerable concentration. For, whereas under the experimental 
conditions which give the best yield (77 per cent.) of the sodio-ester, 
IX, the tetraethyl ester, VIII (p. 330), almost entirely disappears 
from the reaction mixture, when the ester XI is treated so as to 
produce a maximal yield of the sodio- 67 >//*o-ester (38 per cent.), then. 
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although longer time is allowed in this case, the conversion is found 
to be only partial, about 15 per cent, of tlie tetraethyl ester being 
recoverable. Yet prolonging the time of reaction does not appear 
appreciably to increase the 3 neld of sodium compound or reduce the 
quantity of tetraethyl ester recovered. 

These experiments clearly show that it is more difficult to estab- 


Fig. (vii). 

JEstdblishment of the bond 3 : 4. 



^ 8 To 12 Jiours 
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lisli til© bond (3:4) of tli© c^e/obutane ring to form the 67 «V’o-com- 
pound XII than it is in the formation of the ring compound IX. 
Indeed, the low yield of the former compound was one of the 
greatest practical difficulties of the research. 


(C) Hydrolytic D ecompositions of the Bridged-Ring Derivatives, T X. 
and XII (p. 330).* Stability of the ojcioPrgpane Bond (4:5). 

The first evidence of a difference of stability between compounds 
of tlie hr idged-ST^ro -series VI and those of the bridged-ring series 
V (p. 322) was obtained in the course of some experiments on the 
hydrolysis of the sodium spiro- compound XII (p. 330). 

The effect of hydrolysing agents on the sodium compound IX has 
already been described in the paper with W. H. Perkin (loc. cit.), 
and the general conclusion reached was that the end-product of the 
action of alcoholic potassium hydroxide was a mixture of the dibasic 
and monobasic acids XIII and XIV, and that the same two acids 

(XIII.) (XIV) 


were formed by the action of dilute sulphuric acid. The dibasic 
acid XIII when heated with water in a sealed tub© was found to 
yield the monobasic acid XIV. 

On experimenting along these lines with the yellow sodium spiro- 
compound XII (p. 330) it soon became apparent that the spiro- 
compounds were behaving very differently ; the hydrolytic products 
were therefore investigated in some detail. 

When the yellow sodium spiro-compound XII was treated with 
cold dilute acid a colourless, solid ester, CigHgcOy (XV), was pro- 


9(C02Et)-CH-C02Et 
^ ^C(C02Et)-C0 
(XV.) 


duced. This ester could be transformed by cold alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide into the yellow potassium salt, XVI, and thence by acids 
into the colourless acid-ester, XVII. 


xco,e:)-(: 

^^(COgEt)-!: 

(XVI.) 


!:C(OK)*OEt 

!0 


c,H,o:c< 


(p(C02H)-CH-C02Et 

C(C 05 Er,)-C 0 

(XVII.) 


Regarding the question as to which of the three carbethoxyl 
groups has been attacked by the reagent, it is clear that it cannot 
be that attached to the carbon atom (2) ; for if it were, the forma- 
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tion of a yellow, insoluble potassio-compound so very similar to the 
original sodium compound would be exceedingly improbable. The 
fact that it is the 1-carbethoxyl group, and not the 4-carbethoxyl, 
which has been attacked follows from the production by further 
hydrolysis of the acid-esters XVIII and XXI, about the constitu- 
tion of which no doubt exists. 

The first product of the action of boiling alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide on either of the compounds XVI or XVII was a coloiir- 
leas, very readily soluble potassium salt of the ethyl dihydrogen 
ester XVIII : 




(XVIII.) 


The constitution of the acid-ester XVIII follows from the fact 
that it is obviously formed by the hydrolysis of the metal-substi- 
tuted carbethoxyl group in the yellow potassium compound of the 
diethyl hydrogen ester. The other possible formula (XIX) of the 
diethyl hydrogen ester would give an ethyl dihydrogen ester of the 
constitution XX. The formula XX was, however, easily shown to 




^.^^^(C0,Et)*9H-C02Et 


i(C02H)-C0 

(XIX.) 




C(C 0 ,'Et)- 9 H-C 05 H 

'^C(C 05 H)-C 0 

(XX). 


be incorrect by an experiment on the effect of treating the substance 
with acetyl chloride. With this reagent it readily yielded an anhy- 
dride, which, on treatment with water, furbished the original acid- 
ester, These facts clearly favour formula XVIII, in which the free 
carboxyl groups are attached to contiguous carbon atoms, and rules 
out the alternative formula XX. We must also regard XVII as 
the true formula of the diethyl hydrogen ester, since a substance 
of the formula XIX could not possibly yield the ethyl dihydrogen 
ester XVIII. 

The acid-ester XVIII can also be produced from the triethyl 
ester XV (p. 333) by hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid. Indeed, 
up to this point hydrolysis with alcoholic potassium hydroxide and 
with hydrochloric acid proceeds along the same lines. The first 
product of the action of boiling hydrochloric acid on the ester XV 
is the diethyl hydrogen ester XVII (p. 333), which, by continued 
action of the same reagent, is converted into the ethyl dihydrogen 
ester XVIII (above). 

The further action of hydrochloric acid causes the substance to 
decompose simultaneously in two ways, losing, in the one case, a 
carboxyl group, and in the other a carbethoxyl group. The groups 
eliminated will, of course, be those in the positions (2) and (4) con- 
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tiguous to the carbonyl group, and the prodiicts must therefore 
possess the constitutions XXI and XXII; 




!(CO,U)- 
!(CO,Et)- 
(XXI.) 


rH^ 

::o 


C5H10 


.p^C(C02H)-CH.C02H 

•^< 6 e . CO 

(XXII.) 


These formulae are in complete accord with the properties of the 
substances. The acid-ester XXI, for example, melted without 
decomposition and gave no coloration with ferric chloride, showing 
that the free carboxyl group is not adjacent to the carbonyl group, 
and that the carboxyl group which was attached to the carbon. atom 
(2) in the acid-ester XVIII has been removed. The dibasic acid 
XXII, on the other hand, melted with decomposition, gave a crim- 
son colour with ferric chloride, and when treated with acetyl 
; chloride gave an anhydride from which the original acid could be 
regenerated by treating with water. These facts clearly establish 
formula XXII. 

The formation side by side of the acids XXI and XXII does not 
constitute quite the final stage of the hydrolysis by hydrochloric 
acid of the ethyl dihydrogen ester XVIII (p. 334). For the acid- 
ester XXI on prolonged boiling with hydrochloric acid loses its 
4-carbethoxyl group, yielding the monocarboxylic acid, XXIII : 






(xxm.) 


The dibasic acid XXII, on the other hand, was not changed appre- 
ciably even on boiling for eighty-seven hours with hydrochloric acid. 
The final product of the action of this reagent on the acid-ester 
XVm was therefore a mixture of the dibasic acid and the mono- 
basic acid (XXII and XXIII). 

Further, the dibasic acid XXII was readily converted into the 
monobasic acid XXIII by heating for a, few minutes at 200° with 
water- All the acid-esters (XVII, XVIII, and XXI) of the series 
reacted at this temperature with water, giving the same monobasic 
acid, usually in very good yield. The neutral tri ethyl ester XV 
(p- 333), however, required the presence of a trace of an acid, such 
as acetic or hydrochloric acid, in the water. The presence of a small 
quantity of butyric acid even was found to be quite sufficient, so 
that in the cases of the , acid-esters the reaction is in all probability 
autocatalytic, the catalyst being the hydrogen ions produced initially 
by the electrolytic dissociation of the acid-esters themselves, and in 
the later stages of the reaction by the dissociation of the mono- 
carboxylic acid XXIII or of carbonic acid. In the case of the 

2 
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trietliyl ester it is necessary artificially to introduce some hydrogen 
ions in order to start the reaction. 

Alkaline hydrolysis of tlie acid-ester XVIII (p. 334) proceeded in 
quite a different direction, the product being an acid of the formula 
This substance is a dibasic acid. It is not an aldehyde, 
and contains no lactone ring. It is therefore a fission product 
formed by the breaking of one of the bonds (1 :2), (1 :4), (1 :5), or 
(A :5) of the dicyclic system: 

. /cVcOoH)— & — COgH 

\cc I . I 

\C(CO«H) — COi=) 

O) 


One of the three carboxyl groups originally present in the molecule 
has been lost, and, since the substance gives no colour reaction with 
ferric chloride, it is to be presumed that it is the carboxyl group 
attached to the carbon atom (2) which has disappeared. The ques- 
tion as to which of the four possible bonds has been broken is settled 
very clearly by the properties of the substance. Thus fission of the 
cycZobutane ring at the bond (1 : 2) should yield either a derivative 
containing an open-chain acetoacetic acid residue or a hydroxy-com- 
pound capable of forming a y-lactone, according to the way in which 
the elements of water are added to the molecule at the point of 
fission. The substance actually obtained was found to be remark- 
ably stable towards boiling alkalis and showed no tendency to pass 
into a lactone. On the other hand, although a ;fmns-acid, it forms 
an anhydride with the greatest ease. For this reason it may be 
safely assumed that the 1- and the 4-carboxyl groups are attached 
to contiguous carbon atoms, and that the bridge-bond (1:4) has 
remained intact. The bond which has been broken is therefore one 
of the cycZopropane bonds (1 :5) and (4:5), and since the substance 
is not a y-hydroxy-acid, it must have one of the two following 
formulae : 




COaH 

(XXIV.) 


OOjH 

CO^H 

(XXV.) 


Although both these formulae are in harmony with the properties 
of the substance, there can be little doubt that formula XXTV, and 
not formula XXV, is^ correct for this reason: The monobasic acid 
XXIII (p. 335) does hot undergo fission with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide. The fission therefore seems to be connected with the 
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(j^uateniary carbon atom in the position (4). If this be so it is 
reasonable to assume that splitting takes place at a point adjacent 
to this carbon atom. An indirect but interesting confirmation of 
this conclusion will subsequently be referred to (p. 345). 

The substance to , which the formula XXIV has been assigned 
separates from water with two molecules of water of crystallisation. 
The anhydrous compound when heated at 250° was found to pass 
into an anhydride which gave with water a new dibasic acid, also 
of the composition CioH^eOg. This did not take up water of 
crystallisation and melted with the immediate elimination of water- 
vapour. On boiling with hydrochloric acid, it was quantitatively 
converted into' the isomeride previously mentioned. These relation- 
ships clearly indicate that geometrical isomerism of the cis-traiis^- 
type is here being encountered, both the acids having the 

structure represented by the formula XXIV, which clearly requires 
the existence of this kind of isomerism. 

The relationships between the various substances obtained by the 
hydrolysis of ethyl c^c?ohexanesp«VodicycZopentanonetricarboxylate 
and of its sodium derivative are collected together for convenience 
in table I. 

In order to study more closely the contrast presented by the 
hydrolytic reactions in the dim ethyldicy e/open tane and the cyclo- 
hexanespiVodicycZopentane series, a number of direct comparative 
experiments were made in order to determine the relative speeds 
at which the acid-esters of the two types decomposed in the presence 
of alkali. The substances chosen were the ethyl dihydrogen 
ester, XXVI,* and the analogous substance in the bridged- 

CH,,^„^9(C02H)-CH-C0,H 

^C(C02Et)-C0 

(XXVI.) 

spiro-series, namely, the acid-ester XVIII (p. 334). The bridged- 
ring ester XXVI decomposes under the prolonged action of boiling 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, yielding the monobasic acid XIV 
(p. 333). The bridged-sp^Vo-ester XVIII, on the other hand, 
undergoes fission with the same reagent, giving the cyc^ohexyl- 
cycZobutane acid XXIV (p. 336). 

There is, however, a remarkable difference in the ease with which 
the two reactions proceed. Thus in one pair of parallel experi- 
ments made under comparable conditions, the acid -ester XVIII 
of the bridged-spiro -series gave an 85 per cent, yield of the fission 

* This substance was not isolated during the earlier research. Its 
properties and mode of formation are therefore given in a note at the end of 
the experimental part of this paper. 
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product, whilst, on the contrary, the bridged-ring acid-ester XXVI 
was recovered unchanged to the extent of 93 per cent., only a 
trace of the inonocarhoxylic acid being isolated. No fission pro^- 
duct of the dimethyldicyc/opentane series was isolated in the course 
of these experiments. 

These experimental comparisons are interesting as showing the 
extraordinary facility with which, the bond (4:5) in the bridged- 
,s7>/ro-series is broken. They have, however, interest from another 
point of view. For if they had not been made it would have 
been possible to advance an explanation of the difference in the 
ease of fission of the bond (4:5) in the two series, based, 'not on 
the strain effects of the c^cfohexane ring, but on steric hindrance 
caused by the attached groups. It has already been noticed that 
it appears to be necessary to have a quaternary carbon atom in 
the position (4) in order to bring about the fission of the bond 
(4 : 5) by alkalis. One might assert, therefore, that in the bridged- 
spiro-series the C5H10" gi’o^P attached to the carbon atom (5) has 
the effect of preventing the elimination of the 4-carb6thoxyl group. 
The carbon atoms (4) and (5), therefore, both remain quaternary 
in the presence of the alkaline reagent, and splitting occurs between 
them. One would have to assume, of course, that, although the 
steric effect of the group attached to the carbon atom (5) is 

sufficiently powerful to prevent the attack of the reagent on the 
4-carbethoxyl group, yet, for some reason unknown, it does not 
inhibit the attack of the same reagent on the bond (4:5). In the 
bridged-ring series, on the contrary, the (0113)2^ group attached to 
the carbon atom (5) might not have any appreciable steric effect. 
Splitting, therefore, might not take place in this case owing to the 
fact that when the acid-ester XXVI (p. 337) is treated with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, the 4-carbethoxyl group is so quickly 
eliminated that the carbon atom (4) becomes tertiary before the 
reagent has had time to react appreciably on the bond (4:5). 

We were of the opinion at one time that there might be some 
truth in this way of explaining the phenomena, and it was the 
desire to test this hypothesis that furnished our chief motive for 
undertaking the comparative experiments with the acid-esters 
XXVI and XVIII. It will be seen, however, that the experi- 
ments effectively dispose of this explanation, since they show that 
the 4-carbethoxyl of the acid-ester XXVI is not at all readily 
eliminated under the experimental conditions employed. We 
consider this to be strong evidence that the hand (4:5) in the 
bridged-sp^ro-series is actually under considerable strain, much 
more so than in the bridged-ring series, and that the fission reac- 
tions are not to he accounted for as secondary phenomena due to 
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steric liindrance or other such causes. Several other examples of 
the splitting of the bond (4 : 5) in the bridged-5_^Vc>-series will sub- 
sequently be given (sections D and G-). 


(D) Hydrolytic D^ccompositimis of the Methylatioru Froducts of the 
Bridged-ring Derivatives IX and XII (p. 330) .* Stdhility of 
the oycloPropane Bond (4 : 5) and of the cyoXoBtitane Bond 

(2:3). 


In the paper on bridged-ring derivatives, to which reference 
has already been made, interesting results were obtained by methyl- 
ating the yellow sodium compound IX (p. 330) and subjecting the 
methyl derivative to alkaline hydrolysis. It was found that the 
entrance of the methyl group at the carbon atom (2) in XXVII 
created a point of instability between the carbon atoms (2) and 
(3), and that fission took place with the formation, apparently, of 
the cyclopropane acid XXVIII, which then underwent a second 
fission, giving the dibasic lactonic acid XXIX. 


CHg. /C(C02Et)-CMe-C02Et 

ti... 

CHg/ \c(C02Et)-CO 

(XXVII.) 


^0(C02H)-CHMe-C02H 

CHg/ ^OH-CO^H 

(XXVIII.) 


OHg. /C(CO2H)-0HMe-0O2H 

nflrX \cH2-C0-0 

(XXIX.) 


The sodium sy^/'o-compound was quite readily methylated by 
means of methyl iodide. When the. ester thus obtained was 
treated with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, the principal product 
was a dibasic lactonic acid, evidently a double-fission product, 
which, however, did not appear to be constituted analogously to 
the lactonic acid XXIX. 

It would appear that there are two quite probable ways in which 
hydrolytic action might proceed. In the first place, the attack on 
the ester XXX might commence at the bond adjacent to the 


/C(C02Et) • CMe- COjEt 

I I •■■■. 

\0(002Et)-C0 

(XXX.) 


/C(C02H)-CHMe-C0,H 

\OH-CO2H 

(XXXI.) 


aH.o^C: 




^C(C02H)-CHMe*C02H 

CH^-Cd^O 


(xxxn.) 
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methylated residue and give as the first product a spirocyclo- 
propane acid XXXI, which is similar to XXYIII, and would 
ultimately yield a lactonic acid XXXII strictly analogous to 
XXIX. 

On the other hand, we know that the cyclopropane bond (4:5) 
is a very vulnerable point in the molecule of the unmethylated 
ester XV (p. 333), and it can scarcely be supposed that the 
entrance of a methyl group at the carbon atom (2) would stabilise 
it to any marked degree. If, in spite of the weakening of the 
bond (2:3) by the methyl group, the bond (4:5) still remains the 
most readily attacked? part of the molecule, we should expect from 
the behaviour of the unmethylated ester to obtain a cyc^ohexyl- 
cycZobutane acid XXXIII, which would then split again, this time 
across the bond beside the methylated residue, giving ultimately 
a dibasic lactonic acid of the formula XXXIV. 


COgEt 

/C— OMe-CO^H 
06 H:o:c<:| I 

-\c— 00 

CO,Et 

(XXX.) 


COsH 

/C CMe-CO.H 

0,H„:CH/ I .. .j- 
(J(OH)-CO- 

CO,H 

(xxxin.) 

co^H 


^ /C— CHMe-CO-O 

c,H,o:CH — 


OH-COjH 
(XXXIV.) 


In seeking evidence to enable us to decide between the formulas 
XXXIV, we made a study of the conditions of 
anhydride formation of the substance. It will be noticed that both 
foimulae represent substances which, as they have carboxyl groups 
attached to contiguous carbon atoms,, ought easily to form 
anhydrides. A substance of the formula XXXII would, however, 
belong to the type of ao'-dimethylsuccinic acid, which yields two 
stereoisomerie anhydrides corresponding with the two stereoisomeric 
acids (Bone and Perkin, T., 1896, 69, 266). The irans-acid on 
treatment with acetyl chloride gives a traras-anhydride, which on 
^stillation passes into the anhydride of the cis-acid, as shown in 
Scheme 1. 


± A • 1 “f'BCoO 

(m«s-Acid (raws-anhydride cfs-anhydride ~r^ cis-acid 

Scheme 1. 

The lactonic acid XXIX (p. 341), to which XXXII is strictly 
analogous, actually does form two anhydrides related to one 
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another and to their acids in this way. Consequently, a substance 
of the formula XXXII should do the same. 

On the other hand, in formula XXXIV, the bond uniting the 
two carboxyl-bearing carbon atoms forms part of a ring, and hence 
such a substance would be expected to dehydrate in the manner 
customary with carboxylated alicyclic compounds, the ^mw^-acid, 
in which the carboxyl groups are on opposite sides of the ring, 
being incapable of forming its own anhydride, but passing on 
dehydration directly into the anhydride of the cis-acid, as indi- 
cated in Scheme 2. 

- H2O +H20 

trans-Kaxd — ^ cis-anhydride cw-acid. 

Scheme 2. 

Experiment showed that the lactonic acid obtained by the hydro- 
lysis of the ester XXX (p. 342) actually dehydrated in accordance 
with Scheme 2. The original product of hydrolysis was the tra^s- 
acid. It did not eliminate water at the melting point, but was 
readily dehydrated by acetyl chloride. The anhydride formed was 
the same substance whether the product of dehydration was dis- 
tilled or not, and on treatment with water yielded the c«s-acid. 
This substance melted, with the immediate elimination of water 
vapour, and was instantly dehydrated by acetyl chloride. These 
facts point most distinctly to' formula XXXIV (p. 342) as repre- 
senting the true structure of the stereoisomeric acids. 

It is obvious, however, that we have by no means exhausted all 
the possible formulae in the above considerations, since either of 
the intermediate compounds XXXI and XXXIII (pp. 341, 342) 
could split and take up water in a variety of ways. Indeed, besides 
XXXI and XXXIII, there are a number of other formulae which 
the single-fission product might have. When, however, all these 
possibilities are examined, it would appear that there are only two 
formulae besides XXXII and XXXIV (pp. 341, 342) which fulfil 
the following conditions relating to the ^mm-lactonic acid isolated : 

(a) That it is a dibasic lactonic acid of the composition CisHjgOg, 
forming in neutral solution a silver salt, Ci 3 B[i 606 Ag 2 , and in 
alkaline solution a barium salt, (Ci 3 Hi 707 ) 2 Ba 3 . 

(jb) That its free carboxyl groups are attached to contiguous 
carbon atoms. We regard the behaviour of the substance on 
dehydration as a proof of this. 

(c) That it is a y-lactone. Experiment showed that there was 
an exceedingly' strong tendency for the lactone ring to be formed, 
and in spite of many attempts we were unable to prepare the free 
hydroxy-acid . 
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The two formulae which, along with XXXII and XXXIV, fulfil 
the above conditions are XXXV and XXXVI. 

G,u,,:c C(C02H)-CHMe‘C02H (^(GO^B.yGR^-GO^IL 

O-CO-CHo 0*C0*CHMe 

(XXXV) (XXXVI.) 

Of these, the first, XXXV, possesses an anhydride-forming group 
exactly similar to that of the lactonic acid XXXII (p. 341). A 
substance of the formula XXXV ought, therefore, for reasons given 
when XXXII was considered, to behave like aa^-dmiethylsuccinic 
acid and like the acid XXIX (p. 341), and form anhydrides in 
accordance with Scheme 1. 

The formula XXXVI, on the other hand, does not contain two 
asymmetric carbon atoms in its anhydride-forming group, and is 
therefore out of the question. 

It will be seen that, of the four possible formulae, XXXIV 
(p. 342) is the only one which accords with the facts of the case, 
namely, that the dehydration of the substance proceeds according 
to Scheme 2. 

It may he added that the ciVlactonic acid is converted by boiling 
hydrochloric acid into the ^mri-s-isomeride, thus completing the 
cycle of transformations, which in Scheme 2 is only fragmentary. 

The ^m7^^^-lactonic acid XXXIV (p. 342) was not the only pro- 
duct obtained by the alkaline hydrolysis of the methylated ester 
XXX (p. 342). There was always formed side by side with it a 
somewhat smaller quantity of a dibasic acid of the composition 
CigHjyOfj. Both the dibasic acid and the lactonic acid appeared 
to be end-products of the reaction; that is to say, they were quite 
stable towards the reagent used in their preparation. The dibasic 
acid had properties practically identical with those of the dibasic 
acid CioHjeOg (XXIV, p. 336), which was obtained by the alkaline 
hydrolysis of the unmethylated ester XV (p. 333). It has there- 
fore, without much doubt, been formed in a manner precisely 
analogous to that in which the acid XXIV was produced, and has 
the structure shown in the formula XXXVII. 

CO^H 

CO^H 

(XXXVII.) 

Like the parent substance XXIV, the homologous acid XXXVII 
was isolated in cifi- and /rf/??.'?-forms, that originally obtained being 
the trans-iorvn. 
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Tlie formation side by side of the acids XXXIV (p. 342) and 
XXXVII (p. 344) is readily explained if we accept the view put 
forward on p. 342, that the cyclopropane bond (4:5) of the 
methylated ester XXX is the first point in the molecule attacked 
by the alkaline reagent. For, if this is so, the substance XXXIII 
which is first formed may undergo disruption beside the methylated 
residue in two ways, corresponding with the two hydrolytic decom- 
positions of ethyl acetoacetate . It may either split the cycJo- 
butane ring between the carbon atoms (2) and (3) to give the 
lactonic acid XXXIV, as shown on p. 342, or it may split between 
the methyl-bearing carbon atom and the attached carboxyl group, 
giving the acid XXXVII. 


P IT .p^9(C02Et)-CMe-CO,Et 
(XXX.) 




^ .yC(CO^-n) CMeiCO^H 

C(C02H)(0H)-C0 

(XXXIII.) 


-> 


C5H10 


/(p(CO.,H) CHMe 

C(C02H)(0H)-C0 
(XXXVII.) 


It is interesting once again to refer to the parent substance of 
which the acid XXXVII is the methyl derivative. It was noticed 
on p. 336 that formulae XXIV and XXV were equally in harmony 
with the properties of the substance, but that for reasons there 
given formula XXIV was to be preferred. We have just seen that 
the formula which follows from this for the methylated substance 
enables us to explain the simultaneous production of this com- 
pound and of the lactonic acid XXXIV in a very straightforward 
manner. The alternative formula XXXVIII for the methylated 

CO^H 

C5Hi„:cH-C<^* 2>CB Me 

COsjH 

(XXXVIII.) 

dibasic acid, strictly analogous to the formula XXV, has not this 
advantage. Such a substance could not be produced side by side 
with the lactonic acid XXXIV (p. 342), except as a result of the 
simultaneous occurrence of two totally different sets of reactions; 
also the lactonic acid which one might expect to be produced along 
with a compound of the formula XXXVIII would have properties 
different from those which the lactonic acid isolated was found to 
possess. We therefore think that we were right in selecting 
formula XXIV rather than XXV. 

The results of the experiments on the alkaline hydrolysis of the 
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metkylation product of the yellow sodium s^^^'^ro-compound are 
summarised in table II. 

These experiments have an interest, inasmuch as they confirm, 
and even emphasise, the remarkable instability of the bond (4:5) 
in the bridged-ap«Vo-series. Por, in spite of the fact that the 
entrance of the methyl group at the carbon atom (2) of ^ the 
methylated ester XXX creates a point of instability between the 
carbon atoms (2) and (3), the reagent commences its attack, not at 
the bond (2 :3), but at the bond (4 :5). 


(E) deduction of the Monocarhoxylaied Bridged-ring Derivatives 
XIV and XXIII (pp. 333 and 335). Stability of the Bridge- 
bond (1:4). 


When the bridged-ring acid XIV is reduced by sodium amalgam, 
there is formed a cycZopentane acid XXXIX which contains two 
more atoms of hydrogen than the original acid. The reduction 
product is a ketonic acid, and on further reduction yields the corre- 
sponding hydroxy-acid XL. The fact that the ketonic acid has 
been formed by the addition of hydrogen at the bridge-bond (1:4) 
is shown (Zoc. cii.) by the production on oxidising with nitric acid 
of jSjS- dimethyl glutaric acid and a^-dimethylsuccinic acid. The 
reduction is therefore to be represented thus : 


COgH 


COoH 


CO,H 


OFT, 

CH 




(XIV.) 


-> 



FT, 

O 


(XXXIX.) 




(XL.) 


The remarkable feature of this reaction is that the bond (1 : 4) is 
actually more susceptible of attack by the reducing agent than is 
the carbonyl group, and that, consequently, the bridged hydroxy- 
acid XLI cannot be isolated. 


J(C0,H)-CH2 




(XLI.) 


CH-OH 


CH-OH 

(XLII.) 


A series of experiments, using the monobasic acid XXIII, yielded 
precisely comparable results. In spite of careful search among the 
products of reductions carried out under varying conditions, no 
bridged hydroxy-acid of the formula XLII was isolated. 

The fir^t product of the action of sodium amalgam on the ketonic 
acid XXHI (p. 335) was a substance which contained two atoms 
of added hydrogen. It did not appear to react with acetyl chloride, 
but readily gave a semicarbazone. On subjecting it to further 
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reduction by sodium amalgam, two more atoms of hydrogen were 
taken up, and there was formed a substance which gave an acetyl 
derivative on treatment with acetyl chloride. The successive reduc- 
tions are therefore apparently analogous in the dimethyldicyc^o- 
pentane and cyc^ohexanesp'irodic^/c^opentane series, and in the 
latter case may be represented thus : 


<^5^10 


CO^H 

(XXIII). 




CO,H 

CH-CH, 


(XLIII.) 


CHg-CO 


o-C< 


CO,H 


CH2‘6h*OH 
(XLIV.) 


The fact that it was really the bond (1:4), and not the bond 
(4:5) or the bond (5:1), which had been broken by the reducing 
agent was clearly proved by the manner in which the reduced sub- 
stances behaved with oxidising agents. These experiments are 
dealt with in Section F. 

In our earliest • experiments on the reduction of the bridged 
ketonic acid XXIII, we used conditions which were known to give 
a good yield of the reduced acid XXXIX when applied to the 
reduction of the bridged ketonic acid XIY. As a result, we 
obtained a product of indefinite melting point, which proved to be 
a mixture of the ketonic and hydroxy-acids XLIII and XLIY. 
It was therefore apparent that the reduction was proceeding more 
easily in the bridged-s;?riro-series than in the bridged-ring series. 

In order to establish this point more definitely, a series of com- 
parative experiments were instituted. In the first place, the 
bridged ketonic acid XIY (p. 333) was reduced under standard con- 
ditions for different lengths of time, and the products were isolated. 
They were, in general, a mixture of three acids, XIY, XIXXIX, 
and XL. The proportion of hydroxyl group in this mixture was 
determined by estimating the acetic acid obtained by acetylation 
and subsequent hydrolysis. This method was found to give good 
results when applied to the pure hydroxy-acid XLIY. In this 
way, a certain time of reduction was discovered during which no 
appreciable quantity of hydroxy-acid was produced. The hydrogen 
content was determined by combustion, and it was found that the 
formation of hydroxy-acid began to be appreciable after the addi- 
tion of about 1*7 atoms of hydrogen to the molecule. A similar 
set of experiments with the bridged ketonic acid of the s^Vo-series 
showed that the production of hydroxy-acid in this case became 
appreciable only after the addition of about 1*9 atoms of hydrogen 
to the molecule. The two bridged ketonic acids XIY and XXIII 
were then reduced under the same standard conditions for a certain 
length of time, the same in both cases, sufficiently short to ensure 
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that ill neither case would any measurable amount of hydroxy- 
acid be formed. The products were then isolated and the hydrogen 
contents determined by combustion. Several pairs of experiments 
were made with different lengths of time, and the results obtained 


Fig. (viii). 

Fission of the bridge -bond 1:4. 



are given in the experimental part of this paper (p. 375). The 
figures lie fairly well on smooth but widely separated curves 
(Fig. viii), and, graphically interpolated, they show that if we 
take the time required for a 50 per cent, conversion, that is, the 
time during which the molecule of the bridged acid takes up One 
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atom of hydrogen, as the standard of comparison, then this time, 
in the case of the spiro-acid XXIII, is about 0*55 times as long as 
in the case of the ring derivative XIV. That is to say, the periods 
of half -change are in the ratio of approximately 1-8:1. 

As a check on this result, the reduced acids XXXIX and XLIII 
(pp. 346 and 348) were prepared in a state of purity and further 
x-educed under standard conditions for different lengths of time. 
The figures obtained in these experiments (p. 375) lie, with slight 
irregularities, on one and the same curve (Fig. ix). The periods 


Tig. (ix). 

JRcduction of the Tcetone group. 



0 2 4 6 8 hours 

of half-change are therefore as 1:1 as nearly as the experimental 
figures can be interpreted. 

Thus there appears to be a very real difference in the ease of 
reduction of the monocarboxylic acids of the bridged-ring- and 
bridged-^^M'ro-series. It will be noticed that the difference is in. 
the sense anticipated from theoretical considerations (see 
Section A). It also would appear to be of the correct order of 
magnitude. For whilst the first-order effect, that on the bond 
(5.1), is manifested by a reaction which proceeds at a considerable 
speed in one series, but does not go at all in the other so far as 
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can b© detected, both the second-order effects, that is, those on the 
bonds (1 : 2) and - (1 : 4), exhibit themselves experimentally as 
moderate differences in reaction-velocities which are linite quanti- 
ties in both the series. The third-order effect, that on the bond 
(2:3), was not detected experimentally. 


(T) Oxidation of the Fission-Products Derived from the Bridged- 
spiro^-compownc? XII (p. 330). 

All the products of fission of the c!ycZohexane 5 ^? 2 'rodic^c/ope'ntane 
ring structure so far considered belong to one or other of the three 
following classes : 

(1) Substances in which the bridge-bond (1:4) only has been 
broken. 

(2) Those in which the cyclopropane-bond (4:5) only has been 

broken. ' 

(3) Those in which the cycZopropane-bond (4 : 5) and the cyclo- 
butane-bond (2 : 3) have both been bro-ken. 

In order, if possible, to obtain some confirmatory evidence regard- 
ing the constitutions of these substances, at least one typical example 
from each class was subjected to the action of oxidising agents. 

In class (1) the first substance taken was the cyc/ohexanesp?>o- 
cycZopentanone acid XLIII (p. 348). By far the most suitable- 
reagent in this case is nitric acid. Dilute nitric acid, however, 
appears to have little action on the substance. With hot concen- 
trated nitric acid a dibasic acid of the cornposition was 

obtained- This substance when distilled gave off carbon dioxide 
with the formation of cyc^ohexanecarboxylic acid (hexahydrobenzoic 
acid). The dibasic acid is therefore evidently cyc^ohexane-l : 1-di- 
carboxylic acid XLV. The same dicarboxylic acid was obtained 


C5H10 


.CK(C0,H)-CH, 

CO 

(XLIII.) 


HNO3 


(XLV.) 


COoH 

CO^H 


when the hydroxy-acid XLIV (p. 348) was used in place of the 
ketonic acid. 

These experiments are Interesting as leaving little room for doubt 
that the bond broken in the reduction of the bridged-ketonic acid 
XXIII (p. 335) was actually the bond (1:4). 

The example taken from class (2) was the ti'ans-cycloh.&s.ylcydo- 
butane acid XXIV (p. 336). In tlxis case nitric acid appeared to 
be without effect. Warm alkaline permanganate was, however, 
quickly decolorised. The acid product was a liquid substance which 
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distilled apparently witliout a serious amount of decomposition and 
was identified as cycZoliexanecarboxylic acid XLtVI : 

CO.H 

) . npr KMn 04 

c,h,o:ch-6<-^o^->co c,h ,„:ch-co,h 

OOgH 

(XXIV.) (XLVI.) 

The nieinber of the series (3) experimented on was the trails-^- 
r//c/ohexyl'^? -butane lactonic acid XXXIV (p. 342). This acid was 
also unacted on by nitric acid, and required an alkaline solution 
of permanganate kept at above 70° to oxidise it at all rapidly. The 
product was, as in the former case, cycZohexylcarboxylio acid : 

Me-CH-CO,H 

1 “ KMn04 

C)H( 0 H)*C 05 H 

(Hydroxy-aoid of XXXrV.) (XLVI.) 

Both these oxidations with permanganate were carried out under 
various conditions, and in both cases the products were carefully 
examined for any traces of polybasic or lactonic acids, in which 
two side-chains might be attached to the cyclohexane carbon atom. 
No such products were detected, and, in view of the formulse of the 
oxidised substances, none would be expected. On the other hand, 
if, for example, in the production of the cycfohexylcycZobutane acid 
XXIV (p. 336) some bond in the dicyc/opentane structure other 
than one of those attached to the spirane carbon atom had been 
ruptured, one would expect to find products with two side-chains 
among the oxidation products. 

The cyc/ohexanecarboxylic acid XLVI obtained in the course of 
the above experiments appeared on careful examination to be in all 
cases identical with the product obtained by the reduction of 
benzoic acid. 

The various reactions by which the dicyc/opentane ring in the 
original bridged-sy/ro-compouncl XII (p. 330) has been broken 
down forming ultimately c//c7ohexanecarboxylic acid are summar- 
ised for convenience in table III. 
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(G) Examination of the By-products ohtained in the Preparation 
of the Bridycd-^invo-compound XII (p. 330) Isolation of 
Products of Fission Derived from this Substance thro%igh 
Side Beactions. 


During the preparation of the yellow sodium compound XII 
(p. 330) there was formed a considerable quantity of an oily by-pro- 
duct from which a number of acids were obtained by hydrolysis 
with hydrochloric acid. Amongst those isolated were ^-butyric 
acid, 6‘yc?ohexane-l : 1-diacetic acid, and trans-cycloh.e:s.Sinespiro- 
c<ycZopropane-l : 2-dicarboxylic acid. The formation of these acids 
is evidently traceable to the presence in the crude ethyl dibromo- 
cyc/ohexanediacetate used for the condensation of the corresponding 
monobromo-ester, of the unbrominated ester, and of ethyl' bromide 
as impurities. There was also obtained a cycZohexanespZrocycZo- 
propan© acid of the formula XLYII. This substance proved to be 
identical with the acid obtained by the action of acid hydrolysing 


'5^10 


aoo^B.yciBi^-co^u 

(XLVII.) 


agents on the tetra-ethyl spZrocy cZopropane ester XI (p. 330), which 
clearly establishes the constitution of the compound. 

In addition to the above-mentioned acids there were isolated two 
others to which the formulae XLVIII and XLIX have been 


OOoH 


Et-CH- CO 


oA.:o<L.S“ 

(XLVIII.) 


C^HiorOH-O-COgH 

0h(C02H)-6 

^ ^ (XLIX.) . 


assigned. These are clearly the products respectively of acid and 
of alkaline hydrolysis of the ethylated ester L. This ester is doubt- 


5 


^-C(C02Et)-C0 

(E.) 


less produced by the action of ethyl bromide on the yellow sodium 
compound XII, and apparently behaves towards alkaline hydrolys- 
ing agents similarly to tb.e corresponding methylation product XXX 
(p. 342), We did not investigate the action of acids on, the methyl 
derivative XXX, but the corresponding substance XXVII (p. 341) 
of the dimethyldicyc/opentane series was found (loc. cit.) to yield 
with acid hydrolysin^x agents a monocarboxylic acid, to which 
XDVIII is strictly an&ilogous. 
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The most interesting of these substances is the fission product 
XLIX of the ester L, and it is of interest to examine what possi- 
bilities there are of alkaline hydrolysis of the ester Li taking place. 
No' hydrolysis to a lactone of hydroxy-ester would be likely to occur 
in the anhydrous alcoholic solution in which the oily by-product 
was formed. Tbe oil was, however, separated from the sodium 
compound XII by means of 95 per cent, alcohol, and, since some 
sodium ethoxide would certainly be adhering to the crude sodium 
compound, the alcoholic washings would contain sodium hydroxide, 
which must have brought about the fission of the ethylated ester L. 

The lactonic acid XLIX was found to possess properties practi- 
cally identical with those of its prototype, the fission product 
XXXIY (p. 342), of the methylated bridged ester XXX. Like the 
lactonic acid XXXIV, it was isolated in cis- and trans-ioxm^, the 
substance originally obtained being the trans-ioria. One notable 
point of difference was noticed between these compounds and the 
methylated lactonic acids previously obtained. The ethylated ds- 
lactonic acid differed from the trans-ioTm, and from both forms of 
the lactonic acid XXXIV, in the fact that it was found possible to 
isolate from it the free tribasic hydroxy-acid. This substance was, 
however, very unstable. It slowly gave up water when exposed 
to air at the ordinary temperature, the product being the czs-lactonic 
acid. On boiling with hydrochloric acid it was converted into the 
jJ/an^-lactonic acid. The other relationships between these ethyl- 
ated products may be seen by reference to table IV, in which they 
are shown in relation to the ethylated ester L, the decompositions 
of which form another example of the great ease with which the 
bond (4:5) is ruptured by alkalis. 


Experimental. 

(a) Condensation of EtJiyl Dihromocjclohexane-l :l-diacetate with 
Ethyl Sodiomalonate. 

cycZoHexane-1 :l-diacetic acid was prepared for use in these 
experiments by the method given by Thole and Thorpe (T., 1911, 
99 , 422). 

Ethyl DihromoGycXohexane-X : l-diacetate. — The bromination of 
the acid was effected by the Hell-Volhard-JZelinsky method as 
described in Part I. of this series. The neutral product contained 
about 80 per cent, of dibromo-ester. 



Table IV. 

C.H,„ C.H 
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Ethyl Qry<^(^Hexane^^hxQ~\-methylcry(^Qprojyane-\ : : y : 2-tetra- 

ca/t'hoxylate (XI, p. 330). 

Forty-six grains of the crude dibromo-ester were added to a solu- 
tion, in 60 grains of alcohol, of 4*6 grams of sodium and 32 grams 
of ethyl malonate. The solution was boiled for three hours, and 
then poured intO' dilute hydrochloric acid. The oil was extracted 
with ether and the extract washed with a solution of sodium 
carbonate, dried, and distilled. 

The ester was obtained as a colourless liquid which on redistilla- 
tion boiled at 250 — 260^/10 mm. On boiling with hydrochloric 
acid it was hydrolysed with the formation of the tricarboxylic acid 
(XLVII, p. 354), dealt with on p. 379: 

0-1209 gave 0-2708 CO^ and 0*0849 HoO. 0 = 61-09; H = 7-80. 

C 2 iil 32 ^s requires 0 = 61*2; H = 7-8 per cent. 


(b) Eormation of the Bridged-^T^iro-ester and its Sodium 
Compound. 

The formation of the bridged-5p«>o-compound by the condensation 
of the above-mentioned tetraethyl ester with itself has already been 
referred to in the Introduction (Section B). The compound was, 
however, usually prepared direct from the dibromo-ester by treat- 
ing it with ethyl malonate and excess of sodium ethoxide. Many 
experiments were made in order to determine the best conditions. 


Ethyl Sodiocjc\ohexanespiTodicyc[opentan-Z~one-\ :2 4t-tTicarb- 
oxylate (XII, p. 330). 

Nine grams of sodium dissolved in 140 grams of absolute alcohol 
were treated with 30 grams of ethyl malonate. The solution was 
carefully under-cooled to about 35°, and 40 grams of dibromo-ester 
were gradually added, the temperature being kept below 40°. Half 
an hour after the addition was complete the liquid was heated on a 
steam-bath and kept boiling for thirty hours. At the end of that 
time the greater part of the alcohol was boiled off, and water added 
to the residue in the flask. The mixture was then shaken vigor- 
ously and filtered by the aid of the pump. In these circumstances 
the whole of the oil precipitated by the water adhered to the solid 
sodium compound. The filtrate, which gave no precipitate on acidi- 
fication, was discarded. The purification of the sodium compound 
was, ■effected by washing on the filter with 95 per cent, alcohol, and 
VOL. qxv. p 
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finally by triturating with the same solvent until the weight of the 
dry solid was not altered on repeating the treatment. The alcoholic 
filtrates contained the oily by-product. (Section j, p. 377.) 

The sodium compound was obtained as a bright yellow insoluble 
substance which gave a crimson colour with aqueous ferric chloride 
containing a trace of alcohol : 

0'3132 gave 0-0590 Na = 6-10. 

CjoHorpyKa requires Na = 5'93 per cent. 


Bthyl ojcloHexane^Y^ixodicyGlope/ttan-Z-one-l :2 \4i~tricarh- 
oxylate (XV, p. 333). 

When the yellow sodium compound was shaken with cold dilute 
aqueous hydrochloric acid and ether it passed quickly into solution, 
the yellow colour being discharged. The ethereal layer, on drying 
and evaporating the solvent, yielded a mass of crystals melting 
at 46—47^. 

The ester was exceedingly readily soluble in the usual organic 
solvents, and did not appear capable of being easily recrystallised. 
It gave a crimson colour with ferric chloride, and on treating with 
cold aqueous sodium hydroxide yielded the original sodium com- 
pound : 

0-1331 gave 0*3036 CO 2 and 0*0842 HgO. C = 62*21 ; B:=7*03. 

^19^^260? requires C=62*3; H=:7*l per cent. 

(e) Comparative Experiments 07i the Formatio7i\ of the B^ndged- 
ring- and Bridged-^paxorcompounds (IX and XII, p. 330). 

/3^-Dimethylglutaric acid was prepared by the method of Thole 
and Thorpe (T., 1911, 99 , 422). 

EthyZ Dihi'o^nodimethylglutaTate. — The acid was first converted 
into its anhydride (T., 1899, 75 , 48), which was then brominated 
(T,, 1901, 79 , 776). The dibromo-ester was redistilled and 

collected for use in subsequent experiments at 182 — ^185^/24 mm. 

Ethyl 1:3: ^-TTi7nethylojc^opropam}e-\ : : 2-ietraco/rl) oxylate . 

This ester was prepared by condensing the dibromo-ester with 
ethyl sodiomalonate in alcoholic solution under the conditions used 
by Perkin and Thorpe (ibid.) and purified by distillation, the frac- 
tion boiling at 231 — 236^/34 mm. being taken, as sufficiently pure 
for the experiments hereunder described. 

Ethyl trimethylcycj/opropanetetracarboxylate and ethyl cyclo- 
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hexanes j^-irometliylc^cZopropanetetracarboxylate were tlieii employed 
in a series of experiments, which were carried out with the object 
of determining the relative speeds with which the two esters under- 
went internal condensation in the presence of sodium eth oxide. The 
method was as follows : One molecular proportion of each ester was 
treated with two atomic proportions of sodium dissolved in fifteen 
molecular proportions of absolute ethyl alcohol. The solutions 
were kept in a thermostat for known lengths of time, after which 
the alcohol was boiled off under diminished pressure, and water 
was added. The precipitates were then collected, washed with 
alcohol, dried, and weighed. 

The following percentage yields of the sodium, compounds IX 
and XII (p, 330) were obtained, the temperature being 75°: 


Time 

Table V. 

Bridged-ring- 

Bridged'Spu'O - 

(hours) . 

compound, IX. - 

compound, XIT 

(Per cent.) 

(Per cent.) 

1-0 

49*8 

10-L 

2-0 

64-7 

17-9 

4-0 

73-0 

25-5 

7-0 

76-6 

32-4 

10-0 

75-3 

32-9 

14-0 

76*3 

— 

24*0 


37-7 


(d) Hydrolysis of the Bridged-^^xso- ester and of its Yellow 
Sodium Gomjyotind. 

The remarkable diversity in the characters of the substances 
which can be obtained by hydrolysing the yellow sodium spiro- 
compound or the corresponding free ester under different conditions 
has already been alluded to in the Introduction. The following 
is a summary of the principal experimental details. 

Diethyl Dotassiam P oiassiooydiohexan e^pirodic^yciope ntan-Z- 
one-\'.^\4t-iricarl)oxylate (XVI, p. 333). 

When the original yellow sodium compound was left in contact 
with cold alcoholic potassium hydroxide for ten hours, it gradually 
dissolved, and a canary-yellow potassium salt separated. 

This compound was found to be insoluble in water, but quite 
appreciably soluble in methyl alcohol. When recrystallised from 
a large bulk of this solvent, it separated in long, yellow needles, 
which gave a violet colour with ferric chloride : 

0-1354 gave 0-0580 K = 19T6. 

Ci^TIgoOjKo requires K = 18-S per cent. 
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Diethyl Hydrogen cyo\oHexanes,^ivodicyc\opentan-Z-one- 
\ :2 :4:-tr i carboxyl at e (XVII, p. 333). 

When tlie potassium salt was treated with, cold dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, a gummy precipitate was obtained. This could not 
be induced to crystallise, and on distillation underwent extensive 
decomposition. It was therefore extracted with pure ether, and, 
after drying and evaporating the solvent, left for some days in an 
exhausted desiccator: 

0T249 gave 0'2751 COg and 0*0730 H^O. C = 60-07; H-6*50. 

C17H22O7 requires C = 60‘4; H = 6*5 per cent. 

This acid-ester is also the first product of the action of boiling 
hydrochloric acid on the triethyl ester (XV, p. 333), as is proved 
by the following experiment. The yellow sodium compound was 
boiled with 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid for one hoiir. The 
liquid was evaporated, and the residue dissolved in the minimal 
quantity of water. The hot aqueous solution was rapidly cooled, 
and the oily precipitate which separated was collected by pouring 
the liquid through a wet filter. The oil on the filter was then 
washed through with alcohol, and caused to crystallise as com- 
pletely as possible from 15 per cent, alcohol. The crystals con- 
sisted of the ethyl hydrogen ester XXI (p. 335). The ultimate 
oily residue from these crystallisations was dissolved in methyl 
alcohol and treated with a slight excess of cold methyl-alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide. The yellow precipitate which immediately 
separated was collected and recrystallised from methyl alcohol. 
On analysis, it gave K = 19‘03, whilst the free acid-ester obtained 
on acidification gave C = 60*21, H = 6*60 per cent. 

With ferric chloride, the acid-ester gave a violet coloration. 
Cold methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide converted it into the 
potassium compound. It distilled at about 200 — 2 60°/ 23 mm., 
with, however, considerable decomposition. Attempts were made 
to hydrolyse the gummy distillate both by acids and by alkalis, 
but no pure substance was isolated from the products. 


Ethyl Dihydrogen cyc\oHexan\es;girodiGycdopentan-Z-one- 
1 :2:4,-tricarhoxylate (XVIII, p. 334). 

IFive grams of the yellow sodium compound were suspended in 
20 c.c. of 3iV^-ethyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide, and the mixture 
was boiled until the yellow colour was discharged. The colourless 
precipitate, which was very hygroscopic, was collected as rapidly 
as possible and drained on porous porcelain in a desiccator. It 
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was tken dissolved in a small quantity of water and decomposed 
with hydrochloric acid. The acid wMch separated out was re- 
crystallised from water. The potassium salt XYI may he used 
in place of the sodium compound in this preparation. 

The same acid-ester may also he obtained hy acid hydrolysis of 
the triethyl ester (XV, p. 333) or of its sodium compound. Thus, 
when the sodium compound was boiled for one hour with 20 per 
cent, hydrochloric acid, and the acid- esters XVII and XXI 
separated by precipitating them together as an oil in the manner 
described on p. 360, it was found that in the filtrate from the oil 
there were present two crystalline substances. These were isolated 
by treating the solution, after concentration, with sufficient con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid to clear the turbidity. The crystals 
which were then deposited from solution were separated by fraction- 
ally crystallising from water into the acid-ester XVIII and the 
dibasic acid XXII, the latter being the more readily soluble. 

The acid-ester formed long, colourless needles, which melted and 
decomposed at 206°. It gave a bluish-violet colour with ferric 
chloride : 

0T298 gave 0*2745 CO^ and 0*0683 H^O. C=57*68; H = 5-84. 

C15H18O7 requires C=58*l; H = 5'8 per cent. 

The cmhydro- ester, 

CO — o— CO 

0 CH 

*^®^^“'^<^C(C02Et)-6o 

was prepared by treating the acid-ester at 100° for one hour with 
acetyl chloride in a closed flask. The residue obtained on 
evaporation was crystallised from ether. The crystalline anhydride 
melted at 126°, and was converted into the original acid-ester on 
boiling with water: 

0-0761 gave 0*1705 CO^ and 0-0385 H^O. 0=61-92; H = 5-70. 

O15H10O6 requires 0=61*6; H = 5-5 per cent. 


Ethyl Hydrogen 5-oycloJ??e^ca^^espiro<^?^cyclopew^o7^-3-o«'e-l:4- 
dicarh oxylate (XXI, p. 335). 

The formation of this substance has already been alluded to on 
p. 360. It is best prepared by boiling the triethyl ester (XV, 
p. 333) with 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid for five hours, or by 
boiling the acid-ester (XVIII, p. 334) with the same reagent for 
two hours. In either case, the product obtained on evaporation 
was found to be a mixture of three acids. It was crystallised from 
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the minimal quantity of boiling 50 per cent, ethyl alcohol. The 
crystals which, separated consisted principally of the monobasic 
acid (XXIII, p. 335), and were collected, the filtrate being then 
evaporated until most of the alcohol had been removed. It was 
then cooled as rapidly as possible, and the oil which separated was 
collected on a wet filter. The filtrate, on concentrating and mixing 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, deposited the dibasic acid 
(XXII, p. 335). The oil on the filter was dissolved in alcohol and 
recrystallised several times from a mixture of alcohol and water. 

The acid-cster obtained in this way melted at 104 — 106°, and 
gave no colour with ferric chloride. It did not decompose appreci- 
ably when heated to 250° : 

0-0887 gave 0*2061 CO. and 0*0548 HgO. 0 = 63*37; H=:6*88. 

Ci 4 H ]305 requires 0=63*2; 11=6*8 per cent. 

0*1200 required 18*62 c.c. of Ba(On )2 solution (0*0243i\') for 
neutralisation. Ci 4 Hjg 05 (monobasic) requires 18' 6 c.c. 

^-oyoloHexanc^-piTodio^jQlopentan-'St-one-l : ‘l-dicar'boxijlic Acid 
(XXII, p, 335). 

The formation of this substance as a by-product in the pre- 
paration of the various acid-esters of the series has already been 
noticed. It was found to he produced in good yield by boiling 
either the yellow sodium compound or the acid-ester (XVIII, 
p. 334) with 10 parts by weight of 20 per cent, aqueous hydro- 
chloric acid for twelve hours. As the boiling proceeded, oily pro- 
ducts separated out, and subsequently passed again into' solution. 
Then crystals appeared in the boiling liquid. At the end of the 
period, the mixture was cooled and allowed to remain at the 
ordinary temperature for twenty-four hours, after which practically 
the whole of the organic material had crystallised out. The 
crystalline mixture consisted of about three parts of the dibasic 
acid XXII to one part of the monobasic acid XXIII (p. 335). It 
was boiled with four times its weight of water, and the suspension 
cautiously cooled and quickly filtered. By this means, the mono- 
basic acid was separated almost quantitatively from a solution 
which, in the cold, was supcrsatnrated with respect to the dibasic 
acid. The agitation caused by filtering usually caused the filtrate 
to set to a stiff paste of crystals of the dibasic acid. These were 
recrystallised from water. 

The acid separated from water in rosettes of long, silky, needle- 
shaped crystals, which anelted and decomposed at 234°. It gave a 
deep crimson colour with ferric chloride, but did not appear to 
be acted on when boiled with hydrochloric acid for several days: 
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0-1087 gave 0-2407 CO^ and 0*0584 HoO. C = 60-39; H = 5*97. 

C12H14O5 requires C — 60-5; H = 5*9 per cent. 

0*0715 required 24*65 c.o. Ba(OH)2 solution (0-0243^”) for 
neutralisation. (dibasic) requires 24*7 c.c. 


The anhydride^ 


co-o-co 

PTT 

C5H-i2-C<| 


I 


OH CO 


was produced -when the 


free acid was treated with acetyl chloride at 100° in a closed flask. 
The solid residue obtained on evaporation was triturated with 
aqueous sodium hydrogen carbonate and recrystallised from ether. 
It melted at 164°, and on treating with aqueous sodium hydroxide 
gave the sodium salt of the original dibasic acid : 


0*1050 gave 0*2515 CO^ and 0-0518 H^O. 0 = 65-32; H = 5*48. 
C12H12O4 requires 0 = 65*5; H = 5*5 per cent. 


h-Q,y(^o'Rexan,e^TAT:odio'sfc^opentan-*^-one-\-carhoxylic. A cid 
(XXIII, p. 335). 

A mixture of about one part of this acid to three parts of the 
dibasic acid (XXII, p. 335) was formed when either the triethyl 
ester, XV, or its sodium compound, or the diethyl hydrogen ester, 
XVII, or its potassium compound, or the ethyl dihydrogen ester, 
XVIII, was boiled for twelve hours with 20 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid. The ethyl hydrogen ester XXI was found to be converted 
quantitatively into the monobasic acid by boiling hydrochloric add. 
The dibasic acid XXII, on the other hand, did not appear to be 
affected by this reagent. 

The dibasic acid, when heated above its melting point, however, 
evolved carbon dioxide, and from the dark-coloured residue a 
small amount of monobasic acid could be isolated. A good yield 
was obtained when the dibasic acid was heated with water at 200° 
for about ten minutes. The acid-esters XVII and XVIII also 
gave excellent yields of the monobasic acid when treated in this 
way. The tri ethyl ester XV, however, required the presence of a 
trace of acid in the water. A small quantity of hydrochloric 
acid or acetic acid, or even of butyric acid, was found “to be 
sufficient. 

The most convenient way of preparing the monobasic acid is by 
heating the yellow sodium compound with a slight excess of dilute 
hydrochloric acid at 200°. When preparing considerable quanti- 
ties, however, it was found desirable to drive off as much carbon 
dioxide and alcohol as possible before closing the vessel. The 
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sodium compound, in portions of about 10 grams, was boiled with 
ten times its weight of 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid for twelve 
hours in a strong hask provided with a short reflux air-condenser. 
Enough ac 5 [ueous sodium hydro'xide was then added to reduce the 
concentration of free mineral acid to 2 or 3 per cent., and the 
solution was again boiled to expel the air. The flask was then 
securely corked and immersed in an oil-bath at 200^^ for ten 
minutes. After cooling to the ordinary temperature, the crystals 
were collected and recrystallised from 96 per cent, alcohol, using 
a little animal charcoal to remove the dark impurities. The yield 
was 85 per cent. 

The monobasic acid was sparingly soluble in hot or cold water 
and in most cold organic solvents, but it crystallised well from hot 
ethyl alcohol in long needles. It melted at 236^ without decom- 
position, and gave no colour with ferric chloride. It was found 
to be unacted on by boiling aqueous or alcoholic potassium hydr- 
oxide, and by prolonged boiling with hydrochloric acid. Cold 
alkaline permanganate was, however, instantly decolorised : 

0*1337 gave 0*3310 CO^ and 0*0860 HgO. C= 67-52; H = 7*14. 
requires C=68*0; H = 7-2 per cent. 

The semicarhazone, 

prepared by boiling the acid with an aqueous solution of 
semicarbazide acetate for a few seconds. On cooling the solution, 
the semicarbazone separated out, .and was recrystallised from 
alcohol. It melted and decomposed at 259^ : 

0-1071 gave 0*2240 CO^ and 0*0661 H^O. C = 57-04; H=:6-85. 

C;i2H2703lSr3 requires 0=57*4; H = 6'8 per cent. 

tx^ii^-Z-TI'i/droxy~4L~cydohexylcjciohutan-2'one~Z : ^-dicarhoxylic 
Acid (XXIV, p. 336). 

Five grams of the yellow sodium compound were boiled with 
30 C.C. of 4iV-alcoholic potassium hydroxide, the boiling being con- 
tinued for one hour after the suspended matter had become colour- 
less; or, alternatively, 5 grams of the acid-ester (XYIII, p. 334) 
were boiled with 30 c.c. of the same reagent for one hour. In 
either case, the product was isolated by evaporating the alcohol 
and adding water and hydrochloric acid. The acid solution was 
extracted ten times with its own volume of ether, and the extract 
dried over calcium chloride for at least three days. This was found 
to be necessary, since the acid was present in the ether in its 
hydrated form, which apparently gave up water to the calcium 
chloride very slowly, and incomplete dehydration interfered with 
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til© subsequent purification. When quit© dry, tb© ether was 
evaporated and the viscid residue triturated with chloroform. 
The crystals which were caused to separate by this treatment were 
drained on porous porcelain and washed with fresh ether. 

The acid prepared in this way was fairly pure and melted and 
decomposed at 203'^. It was very readily soluble in water and in 
all the usual organic solvents, except chloroform and light 
petroleum. In these solvents it was only sparingly soluble, but it 
did not appear to crystallise well from mixtures of solvents. It 
gave no colour with ferric chloride, and did not appear to be acted 
on by boiling acetyl chloride (compare Part I). The acid was 
purified for analysis through the hydrate (see below) : 

0-1331 gave 0-2734 COg and 0'0748 HgO. 0 = 56*02; H = 6-24. 

^ 12 ^ 16^0 requires 0 = 56*2; H=6-2 per cent. 

0’0352 required 11''25 c.c. Ba(OH )2 solution (0'0243iV’') for 
neutralisation. O 12 HJ 0 O 6 (dibasic) requires 11' 3 c.c. 

The hydrated form, 012 ^^ 16 ^ 6 ? 2 H 2 O, separated in large, dense 
prisms when the anhydrous acid was dissolved in hot water and 
the solution cooled. The hydrated acid readily dissolved in dry 
ether, and was much more readily soluble in chloroform than the 
anhydrous substance. At 100®, it evolved water vapour, leaving 
the anhydrous acid in a very pur© form, melting at 206® to a colour- 
less liquid, which evolved steam, and, after cooling, set to a solid 
mass, which melted at about 136® : 

0T648 lost 0-0201 at 100®. H20 = 12-20. 

Cj 2 lIi 0 O 6 , 2 H 2 O requires H 20 = 12-3 per cent. 

The sil'ver salt was precipitated by silver nitrate from a neutral 
solution of the ammonium salt: 

0-1435 gave 0-0656 Ag. Ag = 45-71. 

0-1729 „ 0-1929 CO 2 and 0-0473 H 2 O. C= 30-43 ; H = 3-03. 

requires C = 30-6; H = 3 0; Ag=45-9 per cent. 

The hariu^n salt was preeipita-bed from a solution of the acid 
in water by adding an excess of barium hydroxide: 

0-1007 gave 0-0595 BaS 04 . Ba = 34*74. 

Ci 2 Hi 4 O 0 Ba requires Ba = 35-1 per cent. 


cis>-^-H'udTO'xy-4:-CYc\.o7iexvloyclohutan-2~one~^ : 4^-dicarboxylic 
Acid (XXIV, p. 336). 

This acid was prepared by dissolving its anhydride (see below) 
in a slight excess of 4A-aqu©ous sodium hydroxide and then add- 
ing a slight excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The pre- 
cipitated acid was collected and dried. It was then dissolved in 
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dry ether containing' a trace of alcohol, and caused to crystallise 
from this solution by adding benzene. The crystals were finally 
purified by triturating with pure dry ether and again recrystal- 
lising from a mixture of ether and benzene containing alcohol. 

The pure cis-acid melted at 145°, and rapidly evolved water 
vapour. It readily dissolved in water or alcohol, but was almost 
insoluble in pure dry ether. Unlike the trans-iovm , it did not 
appear to take up water of crystallisation : 

0*0929 gave 0*1912 CO2 and 0*0548 H^O. 0 = 56*13; U — 6*55- 
requires 0 = 56*3; H = 6‘3 per cent. 

0*0446 required 14*40 c.c. Ba(OH)2 solution (0*0243iV') for 
neutralisation. (dibasic) requires 14*3 c.c. 


The Anhydnde of the cis-Acid, 


C5H,o:oH‘C< 


CH,- 

co-o-co 


The imw^-acid, on heating above its melting point, gave ofi 
water vapour. The transformation was, however, by no means 
complete unless the fused material was raised to 240 — 250° and 
maintained at this temperature until it began to darken in colour. 
The product solidified on cooling, and, after triturating with 
aqueous sodium hydrogen carbonate and drying, was recrystallised 
from dry ether. It separated in large, oblique prisms which 
melted at 155°. The sixbstance was also recrystallised from 
benzene. 

The same anhydride was obtained by heating the c2>-acid above 
its melting point; 

0*1335 gave 0*2959 COo and 0*0709 HgO. C = 60*45; H = 5*90. 

C12H14O5 requires C'=60*5; H = 5*9 per cent. 


C,H,o:CH-C<c(OH)>CO 

The ci^-Anilic Acid, | yq 

OO-NH-C^Hg 

This substance was at once precipitated when the c^s-anhydride 
was dissolved in benzene and treated with a solution of aniline in 
the same solvent. It was purified by first triturating with ether 
and then recrystallising from dilute alcohol. It separated in 
minute crystals, which melted and decomposed at 202°; 

0*1145 gave 0*2721 COg and 0*0666 HgO. C = 64*81; H = 6*46. 

^18^21^6^ requires C=65*3; E[=6*3 per cent. 
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^5®^ 10 ‘ ^ ® (OH 

The ci^- Anil, CO j 

C.Hs-N— UO 

The c^'s-anil was readily obtained by heating the anilic acid at 
210^ until the evolution of steam had ceased. The product was 
triturated with sodium hydrogen carbonate and then recrystallised 
from absolute alcohol. It separated in long, silky needles which 
melted at 199^: 

0-1098 gave 0*2778 COg and 0-0592 H^O. 0 = 69-00; H = 5-99. 

CigB[i 904 N requires 0 = 69*0; H=6*l per cent. 


(e) Oompurative Exp^eriments with the* A cid-Eiiter?, (XXVT, p. 337, 
and XVIII, p. 334) of the DimethyldiopfiAo pentane and 
cyclo ll fxan espirorZicyclop'en tane Series."^ 

One molecular proportion of each acid-ester was boiled for fifteen 
minutes with 6 molecular proportions of potassium hydroxide in 
3*6iV^-solution in ethyl alcohol. The bulk of tflie alcohol was evapor- 
ated under diminished pressure and water and excess of hydro- 
chloric acid were added to the residue. The acid products were then 
extracted quantitatively with ether. The percentage yields were as 
follows : 


Table VI. 


Bridged-ring-acid-ester XXVI. j Bridged-spw’o-acid-ester XVIII. 


Acid- 

ester 

recovered. 

85 

81 


Monocarb- 

oxylic 

acid 

formed. 

1-5 

4 


Fission 

product 

formed. 

0 

0 


Acid- 

ester 

recovered. 

0 

5 


Products of 
loss of 4- 
carbethoxyl 
group. 

0 

0 


Fission 

products 

foimed. 

85 

78 


In all cases a small quantity of gummy material was formed, and 
for this reason the whole of the original material was never 
accounted for as crystalline products- The small quantity of mono- 
carboxylic acid XIV was readily isolated by reason of its sparing 
solubility in cold water. The recovered acid-ester XVIII was also 
quite easily separated from the fission product by means of dry 
chloroform in which the latter, if quite anhydrous, is almost 
insoluble. 

* See note, p. 337. 


P* 2 
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(f) Prejparation and Hydrolysis of the M ethylation Product of the 
Yellow Sodium ^’pira-G ompound (XII, p. 330). 

The yellow sodium compound does not react at all readily with 
methyl iodide under the usual conditions even at 100° in a closed 
flask. If, however, four or five times the theoretical quantity of 
methyl iodide is used, methylation proceeds rapidly. 


Ethyl oyGloHexane^piro-^-methyldiGYclopentan-Z-one-l ;2 :4-^n~ 
cojrhoxylate (XXX, p. 342). 

Twenty grams of the yellow sodium compound were heated with 
a solution of 20 grams of methyl iodide in 100 grams of absolute 
alcohol at 100° for one and a-half hours in a closed flask, which, 
from time to time, was vigorously shaken. The excess of the methyl 
iodide and most of the alcohol were then distilled off and the residue 
poured into 400 c.c. of water. *The precipitated oil was extracted 
with ether, .the extract being washed with water and sodium car- 
bonate solution, dried, and evaporated. The oily residue was found 
to decompose on attempting to distil it under diminished pressure. 
It was therefore allowed to remain in an exhausted desiccator for 
several days and then analysed: 

0*1109 gave 0*2556 COg and 0*0729 HgO. 0 = 62*86; H = 7*30. 

C20H2SO7 requires C=63*2; H = 7*4 per cent. 

The figures quoted are those for one of three closely agreeing 
analyses. They indicate that a partial conversion into' the methyl 
diethyl ester has taken place : 

CJ9H2CO7 requires C=62'2; H = 7‘0 per cent. 

This is perhaps a natural result of the use of a large excess of 
methyl iodide in the preparation. 

trans-Lflrc/,o??.fc Acid of y-Hydroxy-l^-cyciohex^fl-a-methyltri- 
carhallylic Acid (XXXIV, p. 342). 

Twenty-five grams of the methylated ester were boiled under a 
reflux condenser with 170 c.c. of 4iV'-alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
for two and a-half hours. The mixture was then cooled and the 
precipitated salts were collected and drained on porous porcelain 
in a desiccator. They were then dissolved in water and the solution 
was acidified and repeatedly extracted with ether. The residue left 
after drying and evaporating the extract was caused to deposit 
crystals by triturating with benzene, the process being repeated 
until an ultimate gummy residue was obtained, from which no 
crystals would separate. 
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The crystals were placed in a test-tube with just sufficient benzene 
to cover them. The benzene was then boiled for a few minutes and 
the suspension filtered while hot. The filtrate on cooling deposited 
crystals of the lactonic acid. 

The ultimate gummy residue was esterified with alcohol and sul- 
phuric acid in the usual way, and, after adding water, the esters 
were extracted with ether. !From the extract the acid products 
were shaken out with aqueous sodiiun hydroxide, and again ex- 
tracted from the aqueous solution after acidification. The residue 
obtained on evaporating the ether was hydrolysed by boiling hydro- 
chloric acid. After twelve hours the liquid was rendered alkaline 
and extracted with ether, then re-acidified, and again extracted 
with ether. On drying and evaporating the latter extract a residue 
was obtained which, when treated with benzene, yielded a further 
quantity of the crystalline lactonic acid. 

The substance, after recrystallisation from benzene, melted at 
172° without decomposition, and did not appear to decompose appre- 
ciably at 260°. It dissolved very readily in water or alcohol, and 
fairly readily in benzene or chloroform : 

0-1310 gave 0*2774 COg and 0*0800 HgO. C = 57*75; H = 6*78. 

CisHigOg requires C = 57*8; H=6*7 per cent. 

The silver salt was at once precipitated when silver nitrate was 
added to a boiled solution of the lactonic acid in ammonia : 

0*1118 gave 0*0449 Ag. Ag = 44*63. 

^i 3 ^i 6 ^ 6 ^g ’2 ^requires Ag=44*6 per cent. 


trsi.ii^'^-IIydroxy-^-oyclohexyl-a-metliyltricarhallylic A cid. 

The hydroxy-acid appeared to be stable only in the form of its 
salts, and in spite of several attempts it was not found possible to 
obtain it free. However, when the fruu^s-lactonic acid was dissolved 
in water and slowly titrated with barium hydroxide an end-point 
corresponding with the neutralisation of three carboxyl groups was 
obtained : 

0*0434 of the imm-lactonic acid required 19*90 c.c. Ba(OH )2 solu- 
tion (0*0243A') for complete neutralisation. C^^gHjgOe changing in 
solution to C 13 H 20 O 7 (tribasic) requires 19*85 c.c. 

The haHum salt was prepared by treating a solution of the tro/ns- 
lactonic acid in water with an excess of aqueous barium hydroxide : 

0*1671 gave 0*1202 BaS 04 , Ba=:42-34. 

(Ci 3 Hi 707 ) 2 Ba 3 requires Ba = 42*0 per cent. 
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ci^LactoniG Acid of ''/-H ydroxy-^-oy cAoh ex yl-a~ methyl trlcarhallylic 
Acid (XXXIV, p. 342). 

This substance was reTidily obtained by dissolving its anhydride 
(see below) in boiling sodium hydroxide solution, and acidifying 
with hydrochloric acid. Microscopic crystals separated and were 
recrystallised from water. 

The c/if-lactonic acid melted at 152'^ with the immediate elimina- 
tion of water vapour. It was more readily soluble in water than 
the //Y/7^.s*-acid : 

0-1182 gave 0-2489 CO^ and 0-0724 HgO. C==5r'43; H = 6-81. 

requires 57-8; H = 6*7 per cent. 

The .'silver salt was prepared by adding a solution of silver nitrate 
to a boiled solution of the cis-lactonic acid in ammonia : 

0-1029 gave 0-0457 Ag. Ag = 44'41. 

Ci3lIi60(5Ag.2 requires Ag = 44-6 per cent. 

On boiling with concentrated hydrochloric acid the c?'6*-lactonic 
acid was partly converted into the im?is-isomeride. 


cis-y-I£ydTox>/-0~cjclohexyl-a-7nethyltricarhfdlylic A aid, 

hike the ^?vni,s*-niodirication, this substance appeared to be stable 
only in the fomr of its salts. The c?*if-lactonic acid on titration with 
aqueous barium hydroxide gave, however, an end-point correspond- 
ing with salt-formation in respect of three carboxyl groups : 

0*0260 of the czVlactonic acid required 11'9 c.c. Ba(OH )2 solution 
(0’0243iV) for complete neutralisation. CjgHjgOg changing in solu- 
tion to CjgHofjO- (tribasic) requires 11*9 c.c. 

The hariunn salt was precipitated from a solution of the c^s-lactonic 
acid in water by the addition of an excess of barium hydroxide 
so-lution : 

0*1403 gave O'lOll BaSO^. Ba = 42*42. 

(Ci 3 Hi 707 ) 2 Ba 3 requires Ba = 42-0 per cent. 


CO-0— CO 

The Gi^Lacto?iic Anhydride^ (pH* 

MeCH-CO-O 

The lactonic anhydride was prepared by heating the trans-\^>cr 
tonic acid with acetyl chloride at 100° in a closed flask. The product 
was evaporated m a vacuum and the residue crystallised from ether, 
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when it separated in small crystals melting at 170^. It could also 
he purified by distillation under diminished pressure. 

The same anhydride was also obtained by boiling the czs-lactonic 
acid with acetyl chloride at atmospheric pressure : 

0-1170 gave 0*2637 COo and 0-0679 H 2 O. C = 61-47; H = 6*45. 
C 13 H 1 QO 5 requires C = 61*9j H = 6-3 per cent. 


tra,ii&-3~H^drox2/--A-cyclohex^l~l~meth^lcjclobutan-2-one~ 
Z:4.-dicaroxylic Acid (XXXVII, p. 345). 

The portion of the crystalline mixture obtained in the prepara- 
tion of the im?zs-lactonic acid (p. 369) which did not diissolve in the 
boiling benzene consisted essentially of the cyc^obutane acid 
XXXVII, and was recrystallised from aqueous alcohol. 

The ethereal solution of the esterified gummy residue (p. 369), 
after shaking out the acid products with aqueous sodium hydroxide, 
was dried and evaporated. The residue, on distillation under 
diminished pressure, yielded a fraction passing over at about 260°/ 
25 mm., which was hydrolysed by boiling hydrochloric acid. The 
product was rendered alkaline and extracted with ether, then acidi- 
fied, and again extracted with ether. The latter extract, on drying, 
and evaporating the solvent, yielded a residue which deposited 
crystals of the cyc^obutane acid on adding benzene. The crystals 
were washed with benzene and recrystallised from aqueous alcohol. 

The trcms~cyclohut&n& acid melted and evolved steam at 185°, 
without appreciable discoloration. The liquid, on cooling, solidified, 
and on re-heating melted at about 140^ : 

0*1008 gave 0*2132 COg and 0*0618 HgO. C = 57*68j H = 6-81. 

CigHigOg requires C = 57*8; H~6*7 per cent. 

0*0600 required 18*37 c.c. Ba(OH )2 solution (0*0243iV) for 
neutralisation. CigH^gOg (dibasic) requires 18*3 c.c. 


ciB-3~B^2/drox'i/-4:~cjclohexyl~l-methylcjclobuta7i~2~07ie- 

SU-dicarboxylic Acid (XXXVII, p. 345). 

The c^s-acid was prepared by boiling its anhydride (see below) 
with water. On cooling the solution the anhydride separated in the 
pure condition. 

The acid melted at 148° with the immediate elimination of water- 
vapour. It was more readily soluble in water than the trans-modi’- 
fication : 
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0*0704 gave 0*1497 COo and 0*0430 HgO. 0 = 57*99 • H=:6*78. 

CisHigOg requires 0 = 57*8; H = 6*7 per cent. 

0*0481 required 14*65 c.c. Ba(OiI )2 solution (0*0243i\^) for 
neutralisation. O^gHigOg (dibasic) requires 14*7 c.c. 

When boiled for four hours with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
the cis-acid was quantitatively converted into the ifmTJS-isomeride. 


Anhydride of the cis-Acid, ® 5 Hio‘C^C!<C^H®>CO. 

co-o-co 

At its melting point the im/?5-acid evolved water-vapour, but the 
elimination was by no means complete at this temperature. The 
melted substance was therefore raised to 230^ and maintained at 
tliis temperature until it began to darken in colour. The product 
was triturated with aqueous sodium hydrogen carbonate, dried, and 
recrystallised from dry ether. It melted at 158*^. 

The same anhydride was obtained by heating the czs-acid above 
its melting point: 

0*0833 gave 0*1886 COg and 0*0483 HgO. 0 = 61*75; H = 6*44. 

CisHiqOs requires 0 = 61*9; H=6*3 per cent. 

(g) Beduction of the Monohmic Bridged-s-piro^cid (XXIII, 
p. 335) hy Sodium Amcdgam. 

It was found necessary, in order to be able to repeat the results, 
to standardise carefully the method of experiment. The reductions 
were always carried out with 3 per cent, amalgam, which passed 
througli a 10-mesh sieve but not through a 16-mesh sieve. The solu- 
tions were contained in round-bottomed flasks of capacity two and 
a-half times the volume of the solution, and kept at a definite tem- 
perature. During a reduction a stream of carbon dioxide was led 
into the flask, but was not allowed to bubble through the liquid. 
These conditions apply to all the experiments described in this and 
the next section. 

^-^yAoHexane^^irooyclopentan-Z-one-l-car'boxylic A cid (XLIII 

p. 348). 

Five grams of the ketonic acid (XXIII, p. 335) were dissolved 
m an amount of sodium carbonate sufficient to give a neutral solu- 
tion and the whole made up to 200 c.c. This solution was kept at 
14 by immersing it in cold water and reduced under the standard 
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conditions by adding 10 grams of amalgam once every half hour 
until 120 grams in all had been used. Half an hour after the addi- 
tion of the last of the amalgam the mercurial layer was removed 
and the aqueous layer acidified. The oily precipitate was allowed 
to solidify and was then collected and recrystallised from dilute 
alcohol. 

The acid melted at 136 — 138°, and was found to be very readily 
soluble in all usual organic solvents except light petroleum; in this 
solvent, as in water, it was sparingly soluble : 

0*0867 gave 0*2145 CO^ and 0*0635 HgO. C = 67*49; H = 8*14. 

Ci^HjeOg requires C = 67*3; H = 8*2 per cent. 


The Semicarhazone, 


NH-OO-NHg ‘ 

The semicarhazone separated when a solution in which the acid 
and semicarbazide acetate had been boiled together was cooled. 
After recrystallising from alcohol it melted and decomposed at 
210 °: 

0*1079 gave 0*2262 COg and 0*0757 HgO. 0 = 57*17; H = 7*80. 
Ci 2 H;i 903 N 3 requires 0 = 56*9; H = 7*5 per cent. 


b-cycloH exanes-^iroGyc^opeiitan-^-ol-l-carh oxylic A cid (XLIV, 

p. 348). 

Five grams of the above cyc/opentanone acid were dissolved in a 
quantity of aqueous sodium carbonate sufficient to give an approxi- 
mately neutral solution which was made up to 400 c.c. This solu- 
tion was kept at 17° and reduced under standard conditions with 
240 grams of amalgam, 10 grams being added every half hour. Half 
an hour after the addition of the last of the amalgam the mercurial 
layer was run off and the aqueous layer acidified and extracted with 
ether. The solid residue obtained after the ether had been dried 
and distilled off was recrystallised from a mixture of benzene and 
light petroleum. 

The hydroxy-acid melted at 125 — 127° and was very readily 
soluble in all the usual organic solvents except light petroleum. It 
was much more readily soluble in water than was the corresponding 
ketonic acid: 

0*1092 gave 0*2672 CO 2 and 0*0884 H 2 O. C = 66*93; H = 9'00. 

requires C = 66*7; H = 9*l per cent. 
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Acetyl Derivative, 

When the hydroxy-acid was boiled with acetyl chloride for four 
hours and the solution evaporated there was left a solid residue 
which was recrystallised from benzene. It melted at 157—160'^ : 

U-0S87 gave 0*2122 CO. and 0*0680 HoO. C = 65‘24; H = 8*52. 

CV-{Hi,o0.j requires 0 = 65*0; 41 = 8*3 per cent. 

0*1552 gave acetic acid requiring 26*4 c.c. Ba(OH )2 solution 
(0 0243iV) for neutralisation. C^ 3 H 2()04 requires 26*6 c.c. 

(h) Com jKirative ICxperimenU on the Redaction of the Bridged- 
ring- and Bridged-sjyiro-acidu XIV (p. 333) and XXIII 
(p. 335). 

The general plan which was followed in these experiments has 
already been sketched in the Introduction (Section E). 

The most convenient method of preparing the bridged-ring acid 
XIY was found to be by treating the sodium compound IX (p. 330) 
according to the method (p. 364) used in the preparation of the 
acid XXIII from the sodium compound XII. The reductions of 
the bridged-ketonic-acids XIV and XXIII were carried out under 
the usual conditions (p. 372). The experiments were conducted 
ill pairs, using 0*80 gram o-f the acid XIV and 1*00 gram of the 
acid XXIII. The neutral solutions of the acids were immersed in 
the same water-bath and treated with 1 gram of amalgam every 
fifteen minutes so long as the experiment lasted. The aqueous 
layers were then acidified and extracted quantitatively with pure 
ether. The solid residues obtained on evaporating the solvent were 
allowed to remain in an exhausted desiccator for forty-eight hours. 

The dried products were then analysed. Usually about 0*4 or 
0*5 gram was taken and the water formed by combustion deter- 
mined. In certain cases the substance was also acetylated and the 
product left after evaporating, desiccated over potassium hydroxide 
and quantitatively hydrolysed, the acetic acid being distilled oj6f in a 
current of steam and estimated by titration with standard alkali. 
This figure gave the quantity of hydroxy-acid which bad been 
formed in the reduction, whilst the water formed on combustion 
enabled one to calculate the total quantity of hydrogen which had 
been introduced during the reduction. The accompanying table 
(table VII) gives the results of these experiments, the figures within 
the brackets ( ) representing the calculated limits. 

Another set of experiments, similar to the above, was instituted. 
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in which the reduced ketonic-acids XXXIX (p. 346) and XLIII 
(p. 348) were used in place of the bridged -ketonic-acids XIV and 
XXIII. The quantities taken for each experiment were O' 80 gram 
of the acid XXXIX, and I'OO gram of the 5p?>n-acid XLIII. The 
other quantities and conditions of experiment were the same as in 
the former case. In tliis instance the products were not acetylated 
and hydrolysed, but the water formed on combustion was deter- 
mined. The results of these experiments are given in table VIIT, 

the figurCwS in brackets ( ) representing, as before, the calculated 

limits. 


Table VII. 


Bridged-ring-acid 
(0-80 gram). 


Bridged-sj?iyo-acid 
(1-00 gram). 


Time Amalgam 
(hours) . (grams) . 





0 

0 

6-49 

0-00 


1 

4 

6-67 

0-30 


2 

8 

6-85 

0-60 


4 

16 

7-20 

1-18 


6 

24 

7*27 

1-30 

0 

10 

40 

7-46 

1-62 

3 

14 

56 

7-79 

2-16 

21 

(co 


8-86 

4-00 

100 


iSI 

w i 

O P 

1 

o 

o 






7-22 

0-00 


0) 

7-49 

0-58 


7-64 

0-89 



7-97 

1-58 



8-09 

1-85 


2 

8-30 

2-30 


18 

9-09 

4-00 


100) 


Table VIII. 


Time Amalgam 
(hours). (grams). 

(0 0 

2 8 

4 16 

7 28 

(qo ao 


Ring-acid ( O* bO gram) . 

Per cent. Atoms 
of H of H 

in product, introduced. 
7-69 0-00 

7- 92 0*39 

813 0*75 

8- 42 1-26 

8-86 2-00 


apiro -Acid (1' 

•00 gram), 

Per cent. 

Atoms 

of H 

of H 

in product, introduced 

8-16 

0-00) 

8-39 

0-49 

8-51 

0-75 

8-67 

1-10 

9-09 

2-00) 


(i) Oxidation of Fission-products Derived from the Bridged-srpito- 
sodio-ester XII (p. 330). 

Oxidation ^periments were tried with three types of fission- 
product, including the 67 >ji'/’ocyc?opentanone acid XLIII (p. 348), 
the imn 5 cyc/ohexylcyc?obutane acid XXIV (p. 336), and the trans- 
lactonic acid of hydroxycyc^ohexylmethyltricarballylic acid 
XXXIV (p. 342). None of these appeared to be acted on by 
bailing dilute nitric acid. Concentrated nitric acid, however, 
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readiiy oxidised the first of these three acids, but did not react 
with the last two. These, however, were readily attacked by warm 
alkaline pearmanganate. Two crystalline oxidation products, cyclo- 
hexanecarboxylic acid and cyc?ohexane-l : 1-dicarboxylic acid, were 
obtained in the course of these experiments. 


i:iyo\ol[ exane-1 il-dicarhoxylic Acid (XLV, p. 351). 

This acid was prepared by oxidising both the s piracy clo^entdoXi- 
one acid XLIII (p. 348), or the corresponding s piracy cl op 
acid XLIV (p. 348), with concentrated nitric acid. The organic 
acid (2 '5 grains) was warmed with an excess of concentrated nitric 
acid until most of the red fumes had been evolved. The resulting 
solution was then boiled for a few minutes, and finally evaporated 
to dryness. The residue was treated with water and again 
evaporated. In this way, a semi-solid mass was obtained, from 
which the crystals were separated by spreading on porous porce- 
lain. 

After recrystallising from water, the acid melted at 207^, with 
the evolution of carbon dioxide and a certain amount of dis- 
coloration : 

0-1008 gave 0-2058 00^ and 0*0650 H^O. C = 55-68; H=:7-16. 

C8Hia04 requires 0=55*8; H=7-0 per cent. 

0*0412 required 19-76 c.c. Ba(OH)2 solution (0*024327) for 
neutralisation. C8H12O4 (dibasic) requires 19*7 c.c. 


cyc\oHexaneca7'boxylic Acid {Hexahydrohenzoic Acid). 

This acid was obtained in two ways: 

(1) By distilling cydiohexane-l : 1-dicarh oxylic acid. The di- 
carboxylic acid on distillation under ordinary pressure gave off 
carbon dioxide and yielded a distillate, which boiled at 230 — 235° 

and solidified when cooled by ice. The crystals melted at 18 23°. 

(Tound: 0 = 65-42; H = 9-51. Calc.: 0=65*6; H=9-4 per cent.) 

(2) By oxidising cjclohexyl derivatives. Either the trans- 
lactonic acid of hy droxycy cachexy Imethyltricarballylic acid 
XXXIV (p. 342) or the z5m?z^-cyc2ohexylcyc7obutanon© acid XXIV 
(p. 336) may b© used. The organic acid (10 grams) was dissolved 
in an excess of a solution of sodium carbonate and treated with 
30 grams of potassium permanganate. The permanganate was 
added in successive small quantities, sufficient time being allowed 
between each addition for the solution to become decolorised, the 
reaction being aided by heating. When all the permanganate had 
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been added and decolorised, the liquid was filtered and extracted 
witb. etber to remove any neutral oxidation products. The 
aqueous solution was then acidified with hydrochloric acid, and the 
acid products were extracted with ether. From the residue 
obtained on drying and evaporating the solvent, some gummy 
material was separated by distilling under diminished pressure, 
and the liquid distillate was fractionally distilled under atmo- 
spheric pressure. In this way, there was obtained a fraction boil- 
ing at 232 — 236°, which solidified on cooling in ice to a mass of 
crystals melting at 21 — 25°. (Found: 0 = 65-63; H = 9‘51. 
Calc. : C = 65 ' 6 ; H = 9*4 per cent.) 

The acid prepared by both these methods melted at a tempera- 
ture a few degrees lower than the recorded melting point, namely, 
29° (Lumsden, T., 1905, 87, 91). The same experience in regard 
to it is recorded by Haworth and Perkin (T., 1894, 65, 103). It 
certainly appears to be exceedingly difficult to obtain preparations 
showing the correct melting point when working with small quanti- 
ties of material. Crystals of the acid when left exposed to air 
rapidly liquefied, and it did not appear to be possible to induce 
the acid to separate in a crystalline form by cooling a solution in 
light petroleum below 0°. These observations agree precisely with 
the statements made by Lumsden, and, along with the analytical 
figures, are regarded as leaving no doubt as to the identity of the 
substance. 


(j) Examination of the Oily By-'prod%ict obtained in the 
Preparation of the Bridyed-spiTo-sodio-ester XII (p. 330). 

The alcohplic solution of the oily by-prSduct obtained during 
the preparation of the yellow sodium spiro-compound (p. 357) was 
distilled to remove the alcohol, the residue dissolved in ether and 
shaken with water. The ethereal solution was then dried and 
evaporated, the residue being distilled under diminished pressure. 
Three fractions were obtained: (1) below 120°/ 20 mm., 
(2) between this and 250°/ 11 mm., and (3) at 250 — 160°/11 mm., 
together with a small, dark-coloured, non-volatile residue. 

Fraction (1). — ^The first fraction contained practically the whole 
of the ethyl malonate present in the original oil. It was redis- 
tilled, and the small residue of high boiling point was added to the 
second fraction, (2). 

Fraction. (2). — The second fraction, which did not appear to be 
capable of separation into pure compounds by distillation, was 
boiled with hydrochloric acid for forty-eight hours. During the 
reaction, a strong odour of butyric acid was developed. When 
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the hydrolysis was coixiplete, the butyric acid was distilled off in. 
a current of steaiiij and the residual solution boiled with charcoal, 
filtered, and evaporated to dryness. Five acids were isolated from 
the crystalline residue. 

oy<::^^offexane.~\ ■i'i.-diacetic Acid . — The crystalline residue was 
recrystallised from the minimal quantity of 35 per cent, alcohol . 
The crystals which separated contained three of the five acids, the 
separation from the other two, which remained in the mother 
liquor, being very nearly quantitative. The crystals melted at 
160 — 200° approximately. They wei*e dissolved in dilute ammonia 
and, after the excess of ammonia had been evaporated, were 
treated in the cold with a solution of zinc sulphate. The pre- 
cipitate was collected, washed with cold water, and then digested 
with hydrochloric acid. The acid thus precipitated melted at 
174 — 179°, and was again precipitated as its zinc salt. The free 
acid was then liberated and recrystallised from water, when it 
melted at 181°, and was identified as cycZohexane-1 : 1-dicarboxylic 
acid by direct comparison with a specimen of that substance. The 
preparation, together with some small residues ^ obtained subse- 
quently, constituted 15 per cent, of the original crystalline 
mixture. 


trans-cycloirea;^zn.espirocycloprop»ne-l :2~dicc(rhoxylic Acid. 

The combined filtrates from the zinc salt of cyc?ohexane-l : 1- 
diacetio acid were concentrated and treated with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. The precipitated acids were dissolved in 
ammonia, and, after concentrating the solution, treated in the cold 
witli a considerable excess of a saturated solution of lead nitrate. 
The lead salts were collected and reci'ystallised from the minimal 
("luautity of boiling water, and then decomposed with a slight 
e.xcess of dilute nitric acid. This treatment separated the last 
trace of cyc/oliexanediacetic acid, which, along with a small 
quantity of the tmns-Ri/injc.yclo\yvo^'ix.i\& acid, remained in the 
filtrates from the lead salt. These traces were separated by means 
of their zinc salts, as described above. The combined cyclo- 
liexanediacetie acid-free preparations were extracted twice with 
three parts by weight of boiling benzene. The undissolved portion 
melted at 234-— 237°, and on recrystallisation from dilute alcohol 
melted sharply at 237°. It was identified as cyc^ohexane 67 >^>o- 
cycfopropanedicai'boxylic acid by direct comparison with a speci- 
men. The preparation, together with some residues subsequently 
obtained, amounted to 65 poi’ cent, of the original crystalline 
mixture. 
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Z-Gjo^oHexane^^irQ-l-methylajc^opropane-l : : 2-^tricarhoxy7ic 

Acid (XLTII, p. 354). 

The solution in the 35 per cent, alcohol from which the above 
two dicarboxylic acids were crystallised (p. 378) was evaporated, 
and the residue resolved by crystallisation from 50 per cent, 
alcohol into three distinct fractions: (1) a small quantity of a 
mixture of the same two dicarboxylic acids, (2) a much more 
readily soluble, crystalline substance melting at about 208'^, and 
(3) a viscous gum. 

The first fraction was treated according to the methods already 
described for the separation of the two dicarboxylic acids. 

The second consisted essentially of the 6'^?>ocycZopropanetricarb- 
oxylic acid. It represented about 8 per cent, of the original 
crystalline mixture, and, on recrystallising from water, melted at 
215*^, with the immediate elimination of water vapour: 

OT156 gave 0*2386 CO^ and 0-0675 H^O. C = 56-30; H = 6*49. 

requires C = 56-2; H = 6*2 per cent. 

0'0453 required 21*95 c.c. Ba(OH)2 solution (0'0243i7) for 
neutralisation. Ci2®^i6^c (tribasic) requires 21*9 c.c. 

CO-O-CO CHg-COgH 

CHo C — CO. 

The Anhydr 0 '-acid,O^\i^Q\O<i^^^^^^ or 

The anhydro-acid was prepared by boiling the free tricarboxylic 
acid with acetyl chloride for two hours and evaporating the excess 
of the reagent. The residue on treating with benzene set to a 
mass of crystals. After recrystallising from the same solvent, the 
anhydro-acid melted at 128°. It was immediately soluble in cold 
sodium hydrogen carbonate solution, and could be recovered un- 
changed by acidifying. On boiling a solution of the anhydro-acid 
in aqueous sodium hydro'xide for a few minutes and then acidify- 
ing, the free tribasic acid was regenerated : 

0*1548 gave 0-3418 CO^ and 0*0823 H^O. C=60*23; H = 5-90. 

O10H14O5 requires O=60'5; H'~5*9 per cent. 


5-cyclo.ff' €xanespiro-2~eth7/ldicjclopentan-S-o/i eA-ca<rh oocylic 
Ac^^^.(XLYIII, p. 354). 

The two benzene filtrates obtained in the preparation of the 
spzVocy cZopropanedicarboxylic acid (p. 378) were combined and 
evaporated. The residue, which still contained about three parts 
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of tlie dicarboxylic acid to one of the bridged-monocarboxylic acid 
(this was indicated by a titration), was weighed, and extracted 
with three times its weight of boiling benzene. The extract was 
evaporated and the residue treated again in this way, the treat- 
ment being repeated until the residue obtained after evaporating 
an extract was completely soluble in three parts of boiling benzene. 
The product was fractionally crystallised from benzene. After a 
considerable number of fractional crystallisations, a preparation 
was obtained which did not appear to change in melting point 
when again recrystallised. 

This substance separated from benzene in long needles, which, 
melted at 191 — 194^. It was sparingly soluble in water and gave 
no colour with ferric chloride : 

0*0610 gave 0*1537 COg and 0-0432 HgO. C= 69*75; H = 7*99. 

C13H1QO3 requires C=70*3; H==8*l per cent. 

0-0376 required 7*20 c.c. Ba(OH)2 solution (0-0243^7) for 
neutralisation. C13HJQO3 (monobasic) requires 7*0 c.c. 

The analytical figures, especially those for the titration, do not 
correspond with the formula so well as could be desired. The dis- 
crepancies are, however, all in a direction that may be taken to 
indicate that the preparation still contained a small quantity of 
the s^VocycZopropanedicarboxylic acid, which, owing to the small- 
ness of the quantity of material, it was not possible to remove. 
The preparation constituted about 0*1 per cent, of the original 
crystalline mixture. 

trans-Zac^O'mc Acid of y-Hydroxy-^-oycAohexyl-a-ethyltricarhallyUc 
Acid (XLIX, p. 354). 

The viscous gum, which was obtained as the third fraction in 
the separation by means of 50 per cent, alcohol mentioned on 
p, 379, was distilled under diminished pressure. More than three- 
quarters of it passed over at 240 — 250^/40 mm., and this, on 
treatment with benzene, solidified to a mass of colourless crystals. 
These represented about 3 per cent, of the original crystalline 
mixture, the residue in the distilling flask, which was not further 
examined, accounting for about 1 per cent. 

The crystalline lactonic acid, after recrystallisation from either 
water or benzene, melted at 149°. It dissolved readily in water 
and all the usual organic solvents except light petroleum : 

0-1228 gave 0*2660 CO^ and 0*0962 HgO. C =59*08; H=7*09. 

requires C = 59*2; H=7*0 per cent. 

The silver salt was precipitated by adding silver nitrate solution 
to a boiled solution of the lactonic acid in ammonia : 
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0'1063 gave 0*0461 Ag. Ag=43*37. 

^i4^is06Ag2 requires Ag=43'4 per cent. 


tTa.ns-y-IIydroxy-^-Gjclo'hexyl-a’-ethyltricar'bdllylic A cid. 

This hydraxy-acid (cantrast the c25-fonn) appeared to be stable 
only in the form of its salts. All attempts to obtain it in the free 
state were unsuccessful. However, when the ira77-s-lacbonic acid was 
dissolved in water and the solution titrated slowly with barium 
hydroxide in the cold, an end-point corresponding with the neutral- 
isation of three carboxyl groups was obtained : 

0*0516 required 22*40 c.c. Ba(OH)2 solution (0*0243^) for com- 
plete neutralisation. Cj^4H2o06, changing in solution to 
CJ4II22O7 (tribasic), requires 22*4 c.c. 

The harium salt was precipitated from an aqueous solution of the 
^ra??-s-lactonio acid by adding an excess of a solution of barium 
hydroxide ; 

0*1678 gave 0*1179 BaS04. Ba=41*36. 

(Ci4Hi907)2Ba3 requires Ba = 40*8 per cent. 


‘ oi^-Lactonic Acid of y-Hydroxy-^-cyGlolieocyl’a-ethyltHcarhallylic 
Acid (XLIX, p. 354). 

The cfs-lactonic acid was readily prepared by heating the free 
cfs-hydroxy-acid (see below) at 100° for a few minutes. 

When dissolved in water the lactonic acid regenerated the 
hydroxy-acid, which could either be crystallised out or titrated in 
solution. The lactonic acid could, however, be recrystallised from a 
mixture of benzene and light petroleum without any change taking 
place. It melted at 198° with the evolution of water-vapour: 

0*1040 gave 0*2244 CO2 and 0*0664 H2O. C = 58*84; H=7*10. 

Ci 4 H^o ^6 ^requires C = 59*2; H~7*0 per cent. 

The silver salt was prepared by dissolving either the c^fi-lactonic 
acid or the c^5-hydroxy-acid (see below) in dilute ammonia, boiling, 
and adding an excess of silver nitrate solution : 

0*1041 gave 0*0449 Ag. Ag=:43'13. 

^eqiiires Ag=43*4 per cent. 

On boiling the cis-lactonic acid with hydrochloric acid a partial 
conversion into the ira/is-lactonic acid took place. 
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cis~y -H ydro xy-^-ayololtexi/l-a- e t hylt ricrt r h a Hylic A cid. 

This substance was prepared by boiling the cis-lactonic anhydride 
(see below) with a slight excess of aqueous sodium hydroxide and 
acidifying with hydrochloric acid. The c^s-hydroxy-acid slowly 
separated out. 

The substance is very iiiistable, and loses a molecule of water with 
great readiness, giving the c^,<?-lactonic acid. The change was found 
to proceed with rapidity at 60° in an exhausted desiccator at 
the ordinary tenipei-ature, and slowly when the acid was exposed to 
air under ordinary conditions. In cold aqueous solution the sub- 
stance hehaverl in every way as a tribasic acid: 

O' 1003 gave 0'2045 COo and 0*0666 H 2 O. C = 55’60; II = 7'38. 

CY 1 H 22 O 7 requires H = 7*3 per cent. 

0*0382 required 16*65 c.c. Ba(OH )2 solution (0'0243iy) for 
neutralisation. CY 4 H 22 O 7 requires (tribasic) 16*6 c.c. 

The barium salt was precipitated when the hydroxy-acid was dis- 
solved in water and treated with an excess of barium hydroxide 
solution : 

0*1057 gave 0*0740 BaSO^. Ba = 41*18. 

(C 44 Hig 07 ) 2 Ba 3 requires Ba = 40'8 per cent. 

When the cis-hydroxy-acid was boiled with 20 per cent, hydro- 
chloric acid for some hours a partial conversion into the trans- 
lactonic acid took place. 


C0-O“OO 

T/ic ci!^~Lacfonic A nhydride^ *0 CH 

Ef(JH-CO -6 

The /r</?£.s'-lactonic acid did not aj^pear to be dehydrated tO' any 
appreciable extent when heated above its melting point or when 
distilled under diminished pressure. It readily eliminated water, 
liowever, when heated at 100 ° for half an hour with acetyl chloride. 
On evaporating the product and treating the residue with benzene, 
crystals of the lactonic anhydride were obtained. After being 
recrystallised from benzene the substance melted at 154°. It did not 
dissolve at an appreciable rate in cold aqueous sodium hydrogen 
carbonate, but on warming with sodium hydroxide both oxygen 
rings were opened up and the c^^ 5 -hydroxy-acid was formed: 

0*1023 gave 0*2356 COg and 0*0625 HgO. 0 = 62*81; H = 6'79. 

requires C = 63*2; H = 6’7 per cent. 

Fraction (3). — The third fraction which was obtained on distilling 
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the oily by-product (p. 377) boiled at 250 — 260^/11 mm. and con- 
sisted of fairly pure ethyl cyc/ohexane 5 /?iVomethylcy 6 'Zopropanetetra- 
carboxylate (XI, p. 330). When hydrolysed with hydrochloric acid 
it yielded the tricarboxylic acid (XliVII, p. 354) dealt with on 
p. 379. 

(k) Note on Ntliyl Dihydrogen ^:b-])inietliyldiGyc\ojJe7itan-Z-one‘- 
l\2i4.^tricarhoxylate (XXYI, p. 337). 

This member of the dimefchyldicy/c/o])entaTie series, which was 
made use of in this research, has Jiot been previously described. 

The yellow sodium compound X (p. 330) was boiled with five 
times its weight of a ‘3 Y-solution of potassium hydroxide in alcohol 
until the suspended matter just became colourless. The precipitate 
was collected and drained on porous porcelain in a desiccator. It 
was then dissolved in tlie minimal quantity of water and decom- 
posed with excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The crystals 
obtained were recrystallised from 15 per cent, hydrochloric acid. 

The acid-ester melted and decomposed at 162®, and gave a purple 
colour with ferric chloride. It was readily converted into the mono- 
carboxylic acid XIV (p. 333) by heating for a few minutes at 200® 
with a little water. When heated in the dry state, it evolved carbon 
dioxide and steam, and from the charred residue a small amount of 
the acid XIV was isolated. It is perhaps worthy of note that the 
monocarboxylic acid should be obtained in this way, but it is 
doubtless the result of the hydrolytic action of the steam which is 
evolved as the substance decomposes : 

0T261 gave 0-2453 COg and 0*0599 HoO. 0 = 53*05 ; H = 5-28. 

C 12 H 14 O 7 requires C = 53*3; H = 5-2 per cent. 

0*1070 required 32*7 c.c. Ba(OH )2 solution (0*0243V) for 
neutralisation. C 12 H 54 O 7 (dibasic) requires 32*6 c.c. 

iMPERiAii College op Soibnoe Reseaech Laboratories, 

and Technology, Cassel Cyanide Company, Ltd., 

South Kensington. Glasgow. 

\Iteceivedf March \2>th, 1919.] 
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Thursday, Ma.rch 27th, 1919, at 4 p.m. 

Sir William J. Pope, K.B.E., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Dr. T. S. Price and Dr. C. K. Tinkler were elected Scrutators, 
and the ballot was opened for the election of Officers and Council. 

The Report of Council for 1917-1918 was formally presented to 
the meeting by the President. After statements by one of the 
Secretaries as to the progress made in the revision of the Bye-laws 
and by the Treasurer as to the financial position of the Society, the 
adoption of the Report of Council, together with the Statement of 
Accounts for the year ending December 31st, 1918, was proposed 
by Professor G. Barger, seconded by Dr. G. W. Monier-Williams, 
and carried unanimously. 


Report op Council, 1918-1919. 

The Council are gratified to report a substantial increase in the 
membership of the Society. On December 31st, 1917, the number 
of Fellows was 3,270. During 1918, 249 Fellows were elected and 
13 reinstated, making a gross total of 3,532. The Society has lost 
62 Fellows by death; 16 have resigned; the elections of 6 have 
been declared void, and 47 have been removed for non-payment 
of Annual Subscriptions. The total number of Fellows, therefore, 
as at December 31st, 1918, was 3,401, showing an increase of 131, 
as compared with 72 in 1917. 

It is with regret they report that the following Fellows have 
died on Service: 

John Percy Bates (1913). Edward Frank Harrison (1894). 

Charles William Dick (1917). Leonard Ison Pitt (1911). 
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and that the death of the following has also occurred ; 


Richard Leburn Barnes (1875). 
James Bayne (1874). 

William Henry Bl^e (1890). 

Arthur Clegg Bowdler (1866). 

Joseph John Bowley (1896). 

Harry Broadbent (18^h 
William Edward Callister (1909). 
Thomas Charles Cloud (1878). 

James Mason Crafts (1870). 

William Adam Dixon (1862). 

John Ernest Dunatan (1917). 

Thomas Fairies (1870). 

Charles Thomas Foreman (1907). 
Edward Francis (1879). 

Charles James Pemeller Fuller (1896). 
George Thomas Glover (1872). 
Walter Augustus Handcock (1900). 
Egerton Hargreaves (1909). 

Henry James Helm (1872). 

Richard Pendarves Hodges (1913). 
Henry Tyla.ton Hodgson (1873). 
William Lamond Howie (1876). 
Edward Lewis James (1912). 

David Smith Jardin (1902). 

Edgar Dingle Jones (1912). 

John Sydney Keel (1917). 

Douglas Payment Keller (1913). 
William Joel Kemp (1882). 

Hassum Alidina Lakhani (1909). 
Edmund Albert Letts (1879). 


Thomas Stratford Logan (1902). 
Thomas Watson Lovibond (1882). 
Sydney Lupton (1872). 

George Cannon McMurtry (1889). 
Charles Stewart Maries (1918). 
Edward Matthey (1884). 

Elias Mendoza (1918), 

Alexander Milne (1885). 

Sir Alexander Pedler (1870). 
Mulgrave Daniel Penney (1870). 
George Frederick Tyler Phillips 
(1904). 

William Ping (1889). 

Joseph Price Remington (1886). 

Alfred Gordon Salamon (1880). 

John Scudamore Sellon (1875). 

Alfred Senier (1875). 

Walter Dalrymple Severn (1896). 
John William Shepherd (1899). 
Richard Spencer (1886). 

James Carter Spensley (1917). 

Heiii'y Charles Stephens (1880), 
Edward Gumming Thompson (1894). 
John Bishop Tingle (1889). 

Thomas Tyrer (1876). 

Herbert William Mills Willett (1906). 
Christopher Wilson (1894). 

Reginald Cowdell Woodcock (1871). 
John Young (1874). 


Resignations have been received from : 


William James Bees (1905). 

Hugh Garner Bennett (1909). 

Kula Bhushan Bhaduri (1903). 
Frederick Raine Ennos (1914). 
Nagardas Puruahottam Gandhi (1915). 
John Thomas Hall (1903). 

Herbert Edwin Macadam (1896) . 
David Jamesi Morgan (1896). 


Frederick Filmer de Morgan (1897). 
Joseph Morris (1891). 

Malur Srinivasa Rau (1910), 
Abhayacharan Sanyal (1891). 
Robert Greig Smith (1^1). 

Thomas May Smith (1910). 

Alfred Tingle (1904). 

James Woodward (1888). 


The congratulations of the Society are offered to Professor 
William Odling, Past-President, elected a Fellow on January 17th, 
1848, who has now completed seventy-one years as a Fellow. 
The Society's congratulations are also extended to : 


Elected. 

Dr. Augustus George Vernon Harcourt (Past-President) Feb. 3rd, 1859. 

John Spiller Peb. 3rd, 1859. 

Josiah Wyckliffe Kynaston...*. Feb. 17th, 1859. 

Thomasi William Salter Feb. 17th, 1859. 
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who have been Fellows for more than sixty years^ and to the 
following, who' have attained their jubilee as Fellows: 


Elected. 

John Hnghea Dec. 17th, 1868.. 

Edward Knowles IMuspratt Jan. 21at, 1869. 

Thomas Bolas Mar. 18th, 1869. 

Frank Clowes Mar. ISth, 1869. 


The volume of Transactions for 1918 contains 995 pages, of 
which 849 pages are occupied by 89 memoirs, the remaining 146 
pages being devoted to the Obituary Notices, three lectures on 
special subjects, the Keport of the Annual General Meeting, and 
the Presidential Address. The volume for the preceding year con- 
tained 95 memoirs occupying 960 pages. The Journal for 1918 
contains also 2,436 abstracts occupying 1,032 pages, whilst the 
abstracts for 1917 numbered 2,858 and occupied 1,308 pages. The 
great decrease in the number of memoirs in journals devoted to 
chemistry and allied subjects referred to in the Heports for 1916 
and 1917 became, as was expected, still more marked in 1918; 
there is, however, some slight reason to hope that the lowest point 
has been reached, and that an increase in the number of papers 
abstracted may now be anticipated. Whilst most of the Continental 
joui*nals have been obtained for abstraction, no Russian journals 
have come to hand during the year. 

In the last Report, an account was given of the arrangements 
mad© by a Joint Committee of the Chemical Society and Society 
of Chemical Industry to minimis© duplication in the abstracts pub- 
lished in the Journals of the tvro Societies. This arrangement has 
been in force during the year with satisfactory results. 

The abstracts may he classified as follows : 

Part I. 

No. of 
Pages. Abstracts. 


Orga-tiic Chemistry — 771 

Physiological Chemistry — 237 

Chemistry of Vegetable Phy.siology and Agriculture ... • — 160 

564 1,168 

Part II. 

General and Physical Chemisitry — 557 

Inorganic Chemistry — 205 

Mineralogical Chemistry — 59 

Analytical Chemistry — . 447 

468 1,268 

Total in Parts T. and IT 1,032 2,436 
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Th.e scheme for supplying the abstracts of the Chemical Society 
and of the Society of Chemical Industry to the members of both 
Societies has been further considered, but owing to many difficul- 
ties arising out of the war, such as the greatly increased cost of 
production, it has been postponed for the present. 

The Report on the progress of Radioactivity for 1917, which was 
omitted from the last volume of Annual Reports, is included with 
that for 1918 in the current Volume X Y ; it has been decided to 
postpone the Report on Crystallography and Mineralogy for 1918 
and to combine this with the Report for 1919. Permission has 
been given for the publication of a French translation of Volume 
XV of the Annual Reports. 

The publication of the List of Fellows has been resumed, but, 
owing to the need for economy, the list has been issued only to 
those Fellows who made application. 

Following the scheme initiated three years ago, arrangements 
have been made for the delivery of Lectures to the Society during 
the present session. The first, entitled ‘‘ The conception of the 
chemical element as enlarged by the study of radioactive change,” 
was given by Professor F. Soddy on December 19th ; on March 6th 
a lecture on '‘Emission spectra and atomic structure” was 
delivered by Professor Nicholson, whilst Professor Jeans will give 
a lecture on May 1st dealing with “ The quantum theory and new 
theories of atomic structure.” 

The address delivered by the President at the last Annual 
Meeting was, by order of the Council, widely circulated through- 
out the country. The emphasis laid in this address on the 
desirability of closer co-operation between the societies represent- 
ing the various branches of chem i stry has given rise to a definite 
step in this direction by the promotion of " The Federal Council 
for Pure and Applied Chemistry.” The Federal Council consists 
of representatives appointed by the following eleven societies : the 
Chemical Society, the Society of Chemical Industiy, the Associa- 
tion of British Chemical Manufacturers, the Institute of Chemistry, 
the Society of Public Analysts, the Faraday Society, the* Bio- 
chemical Society, the Iron and Steel Institute, the Institute of 
Brewing, the Society of Dyers and Colourists, and the Society of 
Grlass Technology. The delegates elected by the Council to repre- 
sent the Society on this, body are Professor H. E. Armstrong, Sir 
William J. Pope, and Sir William A. Tilden. The primary objects 
of the new body are to consider and act upon all matters involving 
the common interests of the constituent societies and to deal with 
any question which these may place before it. The provision of a 
House adequate to the requirements of the chemical profession, in 
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which, a complete scientific and technical Library could be 
assembled, is now under the consideration of the L’ederal Council. 

The Council have had under consideration the present conditions 
of chenaical research, and they have given particular attention to 
the question of the adequacy of the sums available for grants and 
to the restricted supply of pure chemicals. Since it appeared 
desirable that united action should be taken in these matters, the 
Federal Council, has been requested to consider them, and has 
already taken action in both directions. 

The demobilisation of chemists has also had the earnest atten- 
tion of the Council, and joint representation with the Royal 
Society, the Institute of Chemistry, and the Chemical Warfare 
Department has been made to the proper authorities. 

The Council have recently received a valuable report from the 
G-eneral Committee of Chemical and Allied Societies on the pro- 
posed publication of chemical compendia in the English language. 
The report has also been placed before the Federal Council and 
the councils of other interested societies, including those of the 
American and French Chemical Societies, with the view of securing 
their co-operation. 

During the past year a Committee has been appointed to con- 
sider what changes it is desirable to make in the Bye-laws of the 
Society. In their report, the Committee have recommended con- 
siderable changes, but these are in several respects inconsistent with 
the terms of the present Charter, and therefore cannot be made 
until a supplemental Charter has been obtained. The question 
whether application for a supplemental Charter should be made 
will shortly be laid before an Extraordinary General Meeting. 

Sir William A, Tilden represented the Society on the Sectional 
Committee of the British Scientific Products Exhibition. 

Professor P. F. Frankland and Dr. A. Scott continue to act as 
the Society’s representatives on the Conjoint Board of Scientific 
Societies, whilst Sir William J. Pope has been appointed a delegate 
to the International Association of Chemical Societies in place of 
the late Sir William Ramsay. 

The Council are glad to report that, as a result of the Confer- 
ence of Chemical and Allied Societies, a scheme has been prepared 
and is now in operation for increasing the use of the Library and 
extending its technical equipment. The co-operation and financial 
assistance of the Association of British Chemical Manufacturers, 
the Biochemical Society, the Faraday Society, the Institute of 
Chemistry, the Society of Chemical Industry, the Society of Dyers 
and Colourists, and the Society of Public Analysts have been 
obtained. The members of these societies af^e now able to use the 
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Library on the same terms as Fellows, and their representatives 
have been added to the Library Committee. 

As already announced, the Library is now open to 9 p.m. on 
Tuesdays and Fridays and to 5 o’clock on Saturdays, in addition 
to those evenings on which the Society meets. 

The number of books borrowed from the Library during 1918 
was 2,^05, as against 2,157 in the previous year and 1,610 in 1916. 
The additions to the Library comprise 126 books, 255 volumes of 
periodicals, and 31 pamphlets, compared with 155 books, 282 
volumes of periodicals, and 54 pamphlets in 1917. 

The Council have the pleasure to report that a valuable gift of 
handsomely bound volumes of periodicals and systematic works has 
been received as a bequest from the late Mr. Sydney Lupton. 

The accounts for the year 1918 show a balance of income over 
expenditure amounting to <£2,489 4s. 4c?., as against ^1,652 9s. 11c?. 
reported last March for the previous 'year. Whilst the income 
from all sources has been £10,082 14s. 11c?., and is thus greater 
than that recorded for 1917 by £1,552 16s. Oc?., the expenditure has 
exceeded that of 1917 by £716 Is. 7c?., reaching the sum of 
£7,593 10s. 7c?. Thus, although the increased expenditure exceeds 
the similar increase on the outlay for 1916, indicated by the Report 
of last year, it has been amply covered by the larger revenue. 

The latter factor is composed of additional life compositions, 
£102, and admission fees, £352, whilst the subscriptions account 
reveals an improvement by £381 10s. Oc?. To these are added 
increases of £89 12s. 7c?. from interest on investments, £262 9^. lOc?. 
from the sale of publications, and £92 15s. 11c?. from advertise- 
ments in the Journal, although the net gain to the Society from 
this source is only £32 5s. 4^., owing to increased cost of printing. 
Donations to the Library amounting to £280 5s. Oc?., and not 
having a corresponding reference in the Report for 1917, cannot 
properly be regarded as increased revenue, as more than this sum 
will he expended by the Society during the current year in 
augmenting the usefulness of the Library to members of the sub- 
scribing bodies. 

As was anticipated from the conditions prevailing during 1918, 
expenses in producing the various publications have been greater 
than the corresponding costs for 1917, the total increase being 
£390 19s, Id,, of which £128 5s. 2c?. is due to the list of Fellows, 
a publication suspended in 1917. The fact that this compilation 
cost £73 Is. 6c?. in 1914, £73 6s, Id, in 1915, and £73 16s. 4c?. in 
1916 throws an interesting light on the increase in printing charges 
and on the period of the W'ar at which this became acute. 

Administrative expenditure has also increased from £1,472 4s. 5c?. 

VOL. CXV. Q 
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to £1,681 65 . 5d., the principal items on this account being 
£161 14s, IQd. in staff salaries and war bonus, whilst miscellaneous 
printing, stationery, and postages have together increased by 
£85 18s. Sd. On the other hand, the exceptional outlay in library 
furniture rec^^uired in 1917 has not been repeated, and is reflected 
in a saving of £61 9 s. 9d, in the year under review. 

The War has continued to affect the volume of Transactions and 


Abstracts, as 

indicated by the following synopsis : 

Number of Pages. 





Trans. 

Abstr. 

Total. 

1914 



2,909 

2,068 

4,977 

1915 



1,862 

1,944 

3,806 

1916 



1,368 

1,532 

2,900 

1917 



1,128 

1,308 

2,436 

1918 



995 

1,032 

2,027 


N’evertheless, the cost of printing the Journal has been 
£2,750 8 s, 3d., instead of £2,543 7s. 9d. in 1917, so that a reduc- 
tion of 409 pages corresponds to an increase of £207 Os. 6 <f. in 
expenditure; this is owing to further appreciation in the cost of 
paper and to the necessity of raising the bonus paid to the printers, 
which now stands at 72 J per cent, on the pre-war rates. 

£2,000 National War Bonds were purchased during the year, and 
the estimated value of the Society's other investments has improved 
by £414, so that, having regard to the fact that on December 31st, 
1918, the cash account was about £420 higher than on the last day 
of 1917, the assets of the Society show an increase of £2,831, or a 
total increase of £3,640 if the Research Fund at its present 
estimated value is included. 

The following grants have been made from the Research Fund 


during the year; 

Organic derivatives of bismuth. F. Challenger £15 0 0 

An investigation of the phthalein. series. M. Copisarow. ... 10 0 0 

The velocity of reaction between the alkyl iodides and 

sodium methoxide. H. E. Cox 10 0 0 

Formation of heterocyclic ring systems by the condensation 

of chlorocarbamic esters and alcohols. R. L. Datta. ... 10 0 0 

The action of alcohols on urea nitrate. P. K. Dutt. ... 5 0 0 

Influence of the nitro-group on the mobility of the sub- 
stituents in the benzene nucleus. J. Kenner. ... 5 0 0 

The composition and structure of soaps. J. W. McBain. ... 15 0 0 

Melting points of the substituted amides of the normal fatty 

acids. P. W. Robertson 6 6 0 

Synthesis of 3 -phenyl -3-hydroxymethylethylamine from cin- 
namic acid or ethyl cinnamate. E. H. Todd 10 0 0 

The space formulae of diphenyl and its derivatives (con- 
tinued). E. E. Turner. 10 ' 0 0 


Total 


£96 6 0 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 


To Life Compositions 

,, Art mission Fees 

„ Annual Subscriptions — 

Received in advance, on account of 191S 

,, during IP IS! „ 

„ ,, „ 1917 

,, ,, „ 191G and previous ... 


£ s. d. 
340 0 «' 

9:,f; 0 u 


130 3 4 

4729 Its 8 
392 0 0 
G2 0 0 


6323 0 

Le^n amount included iti last year’s Income, being valuation of 

Arrears as per last Balance Sheet 400 0 

4923 0 

Add Arrears at date : 191S, £670 ; 1917 and previous, £524, estimated 

to realise as per Balance Sheet ... 460 0 


La<ly Subscribers 

Investments : — 

llividends on £0730 Metropolitan Consolidated Si- per cent. Stock ... 
,, £1050 London and North Western* Hailway 8 percent. 

Debenture Stock 

,, £1020 14«. Sd. Cardiff Corporation 3 per cent. Stock ... 

„ £1400 India 2i per cent. Stock 

,, £2400 Bristol Coriioration per cent. Debenture Stock 

,, £4341 Midland Railway 2J per cent. Preference Stock 

,, £1200 Leeds Corporation 3 per cent. Debenture Stock... 

,, £1500 Transvaal 3 per cent. Guaranteed Stock, 1928/53 

,, £1200 North British Railway S per cent. Debenture 

Stock 

,, £700 Canada 8^ per cent. Stock 1930/50 

,, £5200 5 per cent. War Stock and War Bonds ... 

, Income Tax Recovered ... 

, Interest on Deposit Account 


170 0 1 
27 7 2 


Publication Sales: — 

Journals 

Proceedings 

Collective Index 

Library Catalogue 

Atomic Weight Tables 

Annual Reports on Progress of Chemistry 

Memorial Lectures 

Jubilee Volunie.s 


Less Publi.shors' Commission 


172S G 0 

2 4 6 
33 17 2 

1 1 i) 

10 0 
245 9 G 

3 11 
0 17 6 

2015 S 0 
194 12 11 


Proceeds of Advertisements in Journal 

Less Commission 


£403 S 0 
29 S 4 


,, Miscellaneous Rec.eii>ts 

, Subscriptions from other Societies 

Donations to Library 


S 6 2 
22 1 0 
2S0 5 0 


£10,082 14 li 
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FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31sT DECEMBER, 1918. 


Expendit%(,rc. 


Expenses on account of Journal : — 

Salary of Editor, including Indexing 

Salary of Sub-Editor and Assistant 

Editorial Postages 

Abstractors’ Fees 

Printing of Journal 

Banding 

Printing of Advertisements 

Wrappers and Addressing 

Distribution of Journal 

Authors’ Copies 

Insurance of Stock 


r>20 0 0 

•ioO 0 0 

•21 18 r. 

240 12 1 

2760 S 
S2 2 fi 
104 18 2 

4 5 4 

308 in 4 
III 11 1 

14 11 8 

4f5.0<» 1 10 


,, Annual Reports on the Progress of Chemistry 

,, Purchase of back numbers of Jotirnal 

„ List of Fellows 

,, Library Expenses 

Salary of Librarian and Assistant 

Books and Periodicals 

Binding 


400 

0 

128 


4 0 
4 3 


371 17 0 

li)l> 1 8 

42 4 0 


„ Indexing for International Catalogue 

,, Donation to International Commission of Publication of Annual Tables 
of Constants and Numerical Data, Chemical, Phj'sical and Techno- 

„ Donation to Board of Scientific Societies 


30 0 u 

10 0 0 
5 5 U 


Administrative Expenses : — 

Salarv of Staff ... 

War Bonus 

Wages (Commissionaire, Housekeeper, and Charwoman) 

Coal and Lighting ... 

House Expenses and Repairs 

Furniture 

Tea Expenses 

Insurances 

Accountants' Charges 

Commission on Recovery of Income Tax 

Law Costa 

Miscellaneous Printing 

Stationery 

Postages 

Miscellaneous Expenses ... 


530 15 0 

•254 G 7 
215 10 0 

61 18 1 
87 2 4 

8 3 0 

S5 3 3 

39 6 6 

21 0 0 
S 10 0 
10 10 0 
129 4 6 
129 17 4 
105 19 8 
34 11 2 

1081 0 o 


Balance, being excess of Income over Expenditure carried to Balance 
Sheet 2489 4 4 


iei0,082 1 4 11 




Income Tax Recovered IQg 19 jj 
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Although one disbursement (£10) only was made in 1917, the 
balance of income over expenditure for 1918 is £539 9<r/., as 

against £563 2s. Od. .for the previous year. This is explained by 
an increase of £50 11s. 3d. in the proceeds from investments, of 
£20 8s. 3d. in repayments of research grants, and of £14 Os. 3d. in 
the amount of income-tax recovered. £816 19s. 9d. Five Per Cent. 
War Loan was purchased for this account during 1918. 

A vote of thanks to the Auditors proposed by the Treasurer 
was seconded by Mr. R. G. Durr ant, Dr. G. Senter making 
acknowledgment. 

On the motion of Mr. W. Barlow, seconded by Mr. W. F. Reid, 
a vote of thanks was proposed to the Treasurer, S’ecretaries, Foreign 
Secretary, and Council for their services during the past year. 
Acknowledgment was made by Dr. F. L. Pyman. 

The ballot was then declared closed. 

The President delivered his Address, entitled Chemistry in the 
National Service.” A vote of thanks to the President for his 
services in the Chair and for his Address, coupled with the request 
that he would allow the Address tO' be printed in the Transactions, 
was moved by Professor H. E. Armstrong. Col. C. T. Heycock 
seconded the motion, 'which was carried with acclamation, the 
President making brief acknowledgment. 

The report of the Scrutators was presented, and the President 
announced that the following had been elected as Officers and 
Council for the ensuing year : 

President. — Sir James Johnston Dobbie, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents who have -filled the Office of President. — Henry 
Edward Armstrong, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. ; Alexander Crum Brown, 
D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. ; Sir William Crookes, O.M., D.Sc., F.R.S. ; 
Sir James Dewar, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S'.; Harold Baily Dixon, 
C.B.E., M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. ; Percy Faraday Frankland, Ph.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S.; Augustus George Vernon Harcourt, M.A., D.C.L., 
F.R.S.; William Odling, M.A., M.B., F.R.S.; William Henry 
Perkin, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S.; Sir William Jackson Pope, K.B.E., 
M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.; James Emerson* Reynolds, Sc.D., M-D., 
F.R.S.; Alexander Scott, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. ; Sir Edward Thorpe, 

C. B., LL.D., gF.R.S.; Sir William Augustus Tilden, D.Sc., LL.D., 
F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents. — ^Frederick George Donnan, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.S.; Henry John Horstman Fenton, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S.; 
Arthur Smithells, C.M.G., F.R.S.; James Walker, D.Sc., LL.D,, 
F.R.S.; William Palmer Wynne, D.Sc,, F.R.S.; Sydney Young, 

D. Sc., F.R.S. 
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Treasiire7 \ — Martin Onslow Forster, D.Sc., Pli.D., F.R.S, 
Secretmies , — Samuel Smiles, O.B.E., D.Sc., F.E.S. ; James 
Charles Philip, O.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D. 

Foreig)i Secretarg , — Arthur William Crossley, C.M.G., D.Sc., 
F.R.S. 

Ordbiary Members of Council . — Julian Levett Baker; Alexander 
Findlay, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D. ; Francis Ernest Francis, D.Sc., Ph.D. ; 
John Addyman Gardner, M.A. ; Arthur Harden, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.R.S. ; Thomas Anderson Henry, D.Sc. ; Charles Alexander Hill, 
B.Sc. ; James Colquhoun Irvine, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.; Charles 
Alexander Keane, D.Sc., Ph.D. ; Robert Howson Pickard, D.Sc., 
Ph.D., F.R.S.; Sir Robert Robertson, K.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S'. ; 
Edward William Voelcker. 



PRESIDENTIAL. ADDRESS. 

Delivered at the Annual General Meeting, March 27th, 1919. 
By Sir William J. Pope, K.B.E., F.R.S. 


Chemistry in the National Service, 

Since the autumn of 1914 a great change has taken place in the 
public attitude towards the natural sciences, and towards chemistry 
in particular. One of the recognised duties of the spokesmen of 
science during the past sixty years or more has been that of 
endeavouring to bring home to the general public and to its 
administrators the danger of neglecting the cultivation of pure 
and applied science. The eloquent discourses of our predecessors, 
Lyon Playfair, Roscoe, Meldola, and the veterans happily still 
with us, Tilden and Armstrong, all past-presidents of our society, 
on the national importance of chemistry, are well known to all of 
us, but w© cannot claim that these utterances produced an effect 
compatible with their gravity. 

Recent events have, however, given a stimulus to the popular 
appreciation of the need for wider application to scientific investi- 
gation of all kinds, which is incomparably greater than had been 
excited by the previous half-century of the spoken and written 
word. It may be useful at the present time to consider a few of 
the causes for this change in public opinion, partly because of the 
clarification of ideas which emerges from free discussion, partly 
because of the desirability of recording certain facts and particulars 
which may be of value to future historians of the strenuous period 
now ending and giving place to another still more strenuous. 

At this time four years ago an urgent call was mad© for the 
services in a military capacity of all the chemists who could be 
spared from civil life. Large numbers were taken into the Army 
and farmed the nucleus of the magnificent Gas Warfare Service, 
which has been slowly but efficiently developed. Many of these 
colleagues of ours are now returning to their legitimate spheres in 
the industrial and scientific life of the Empire, but many will 
not return; among those who have fallen I would refer more par- 
ticularly to on© who is well known to most of us present for the 
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invaluable services wliicli he rendered on tbe defensive side of 
chemical warfare. Lieut. -Colon el Harrison was one of the great 
discoveries of the War, and his death on the eve of the armistice was 
one of its many great trag*edies; the protection against gas poison- 
ing which has been employed by our own and allied troops, a pro- 
tection far more efficient than that ensured by the devices elabor- 
ated at leisure by the Central Powers, was due mainly to his wide 
knowledge, great organising ability, and unfailing resourcefulness 
in emergency. A movement for the establishment of a memorial 
to Colonel Harrison was set on foot by the Chemical Warfare Com- 
mittee, of which he was the Controller at the time of his death, 
and a considerable sum has been collected from those who had been 
associated with him in his work for the Services. The Chemical 
Warfare Committee have approached the Council of the Chemical 
Society, and have offered under certain conditions to place a 
memorial tablet or other suitable permanent memorial in these 
rooms, and also to establish, under certain further conditions, a 
trust fund to be held by the Society. The Council have with great 
pleasure intimated their willingness to accept these gifts, and one 
of the first duties of your new Council will be to decide how best 
to carry out the provisions of the trust deed. 

The efficiency of the British' gas protection, which called for the 
exhibition of so much scientific skill both in research and in ananu- 
facture, and led to its adoption by our Allies, is one striking 
illustration of the paramount importance of science which has 
appealed to the general public. This subject is, however, but a 
small branch of the enormous chemical problem which presented 
itself to the nation nearly five years ago and led to the organisa- 
tion under Lord Moulton of the Department of Explosives Supplies. 
During the working out of this problem, ’issues presented them- 
selves which are probably dissimilar from any that have ever arisen 
before. 

Thus, as the magnitude of the struggle became gradually obvious, 
it was realised that the whole of the resources of the Empire would 
have to be utilised fully if success was to be attained. A census 
of all available chemical products had to be taken, and schemes 
for their exploitation laid down; all materials had to be appor- 
tioned out in accordance with the principle that whatever was 
used for the manufacture of one pax'ticular war material left 
a corresponding shortage of raw material in connexion with 
the manufacture of some other, and perhaps equally essential, 
product. The intricacy of gauging the chlorine output of the 
country, of determining how to increase it at the maximum 
rate without unduly disturbing other interests, of apportioning it 
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most ad'^antageously for use as liquid chlorine and for the manu- 
facture of phosgene, sulphur chloride, carbon tetrachloride, bleach- 
ing powder, and many other war materials, is such as would dis- 
arm criticism even, if the result had been failure instead of brilliant 
success. This novel mode of presentment, involving recognition of 
the principle that the Empire could only dispose of certain limited 
and measurable quantities of raw materials, was but one of many 
fresh views which forced themselves upon a newly created Minis- 
terial Department. Labour, fuel, and transport had to be discussed 
in an analogous manner. 

The cessation of hostilities found this country manufacturing, 
roughly, 100,000 tons per annum of nitric acid and sulphur tri- 
oxide, with an efficiency of about 93 and 91 per cent, respectively 
of that theoretically obtainable; we were also making 60,000 tons 
of T.N.T. and 35,000 tons of cordite per annum. These produc- 
tions were for all practical purposes on a permanent basis, and 
could have been continued indefinitely. The factories necessary 
for securing this huge production vrere erected by the Government, 
and for several reasons. First, for economy in production. In spite 
of the large initial cost of installation, and including rapid amortisa- 
tion, the national production of cordite was better in quality than, 
and of approximately one-half the cost of, that imported from 
America. Secondly, for certainty of supply, which could be 
ensured only by a home production not subject to the risks of over- 
sea transport. 

With this necessity for gigantic production, the urgency for 
economy in manufacture necessarily went hand in hand. One of 
the most interesting documents of the war is the second report on 
costs and efficiencies for H.M. factories controlled by the Depart- 
ment of Explosives Supplies, which has been recently issued. This 
report contains a minute analysis of the working costs for each 
period of each factory engaged on individual items of manufacture ; 
it states what proportion of the cost per ton of product is borne by 
labour, raw materials, fuel, maintenance, etc., and provides an 
incitement to further effort towards economy of working by giving 
a “ bogey ” cost sheet made up of the most efficient details of cost 
selected from the complete analysis of expenses. It will be clear 
that an immense amount of organising power was required to 
achieve this stupendous result; it was due largely to the genius 
and energy of Mr. K. B. Quinan. 

It must be remembered, however, that this permanent memorial 
to British chemical activity in production was rendered possible 
only by the intense effort of the army of 'chemists and engineers 
enlisted under the command of Lord Moulton. The necessity for 
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utilising all the chemical resources of the country to the utmost 
led, in direct relationship with the census of raw materials pre- 
viously mentioned, to the attempt to extract the last possible frac- 
tion of efficiency in each component process. The huge production 
just indicated made it very profitable to carry out a vast amount 
of careful scientific investigation of details of manufacture ; so many 
Fellows of this Society devoted their best efforts to this work that 
it would be invidious to mention names. Our colleagues have had 
ample opportunity to realise that the romance of war is now to be 
found in the laboratory, the workshop, and the factory quite as 
much as on the battlefield. 

An instructive example of the operations of the struggle for 
economy in the production of a given effect is found in the rivalry 
which arose between picric acid and ammonium nitrate for use as 
high explosives. Picric acid costs about £185 per ton to make, 
ammonium nitrate about £50, and T.N.T. about £100 per ton; the 
high cost of picric acid means, of course, limited production. A 
mixture of 80 parts of ammonium nitrate with 20 parts of T.N.T., 
known as amatol, was introduced early by the Research Department 
at Woolwich, as being about 5 per cent, more powerful as a high 
explosive, less “brisant,’^ and more difficult to detonate, and, of 
course, far less costly to manufacture. The course of the war has 
been marked by continued progress at the hands of our research 
. chemists in the preparation and applications of amatol ; the grow- 
ing appreciation of the merits of this material led to the discon- 
tinuance of the manufacture of picric acid in this country last 
summer, to the adoption of amatol in place of picric acid as the 
American standard high explosive, to the approaching elimination 
of picric acid from the Italian military programme, and to the 
replacement, in the main, of picric acid by amatol in the French 
service. 

A very pertinent question arises in connexion with the fact that 
our production of the chemical materials needed for a great 
European war was negligibly small in 1914 and has gradually 
attained satisfactory dimensions. We know that the great chemical 
factories of Central Europe could divert their peace production of 
chemical products to a war output at very short notice. None of 
these huge installations requires much time for the design and con- 
struction of chemical plant for new purposes; all possess a series of 
standard items of equipment which can be fitted together rapidly 
to form a piece of plant capable of use for throwing any ordinary 
laboratory operation into large-scale practice. Stills, condensers, 
pressure vessels, filter presses, cooling arrangements of coils and 
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the like, are available in standard sizes and with standard fittings 
ill such a manner that the installation on a works scale of a labora- 
tory operation is deprived of its most formidable difficulties. The 
question which demands an answer is why, when the German works 
were in existence and could attain a war production so quickly, 
were the Allied nations given time to gradually develop) their war 
production of explosives, noxious materials, etc., from nothing? 
The question is best answered by an example. 

In July, 1917, the Germans first used against the Allies a new 
offensive material, )8)3-dichloroethyl sulphide, (CH 2 ChCH 2 ) 2 S, and 
with very great success. This substance, the so-called “mustard 
gas,” has but little odour, and exposure to it causes comjiaratively 
few fatalities; inhalation of, or .contact with, its vapour gives rise 
to acute pneumonia, to the production of painful sores, and to 
temporary or even permanent blindness. Whilst, as has been 
stated, the actual mortality is low, and the use of the substance 
may to this extent be described as humane, the casualties produced 
are very numerous; slight exposure to a material so toxic and so 
difficult to detect leads, in general, to six weeks in hospital. The 
j^reparation of /3^-dichloroethyl sulphide was described by Victor 
Meyer in 1886, and involved the several operations indicated by 
the following set of equations: 

(1) CH2:CH2+HC10=CH2ChCHo-OH. 

(2) 2CH2C1-CH2-OH + Na.S== (H6-CHvCn;).S + 2NaCl. 

(3) (H0*CH2-CH2)2S + 2HC1 = (CH2ChCH2)2S -h ‘JH.O. 

When it is realised that operation No. 1 is difficult and that the 
products of reactions (1) and (2) are soluble in water, it will be 
understood that no small difficulties must present themselves in 
the manufacture of ySjS-dichloroethyl sulphide by this process on a 
large scale. The examination of the German product made it quite 
clear, however, that the process of manufacture adopted was that 
indicated by the above set of equations ; the over-all yield of pro- 
duct is perhaps 40 to 60 per cent, of the theoretical. In view of 
the difficulties of manufacture, it was fairly certain that no 
chemical installation for its production could be established under 
the control of the Allies within any reasonable time; the Central 
Nations thus supposed that they held the monopoly of a very 
powerful instrument of war. 

Most British organic chemists were, I think, amazed at the 
method of production adopted by the German manufacturers; to 
apply such a technically cumbrous process for the manufacture of 
so simple a compound seemed quite irrational. By the end of 
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January, 1918, a process for making j8)3-dicliloroetliyl sulphide had 
been worked out in the British laboratories, which consisted of the 
reaction expressed by the following equation : 

2CHo:CH2+ 83012= (CH2C1-CH2)oS + s ; 

the yield obtained in the laboratory was 98 to 99 per cent, of that 
theoretically possible. The new method was communicated to 
France and America, and installed by the three Great Allies on 
a large scale; at the conclusion of the armistice the available daily 
production of mustard gas by the Allies was equal to the monthly 
production of the Central Nations. 

The answer to the question just put is now available. The 
Geiman chemical service was inefficient; the scientific chemists 
under its control were incompetent. 

The Allied production of mustard gas had a potentiality of the 
order of thirty times as great as that of the German ; the cost of 
the German material was of the order of thirty times as great as 
that of our product. Cost of production under the conditions pre- 
vailing for this particular material means, in the end, expenditure 
in labour; that we were able to produce at something of the order 
of one-thirtieth of the cost of the German production means that 
by the allocation of the same quantity of raw materials we could 
secure thirty times the output. The relative strain on the pro- 
ductive resources of the Allies and the Central Nations caused 
by a demand for a certain quantity of mustard gas ” is measured 
roughly by the indicated ratio of one to thirty. 

Whilst many instances similar to that of mustard gas might be 
quoted to show that Germany has been badly served by her scien- 
tific men during the war, it would be difficult to overrate the effects 
of the skill and perseverance exhibited by the German chemical 
manufacturer. The command ’ of great and long-established 
factories for fine chemical manufacture enabled the German 
technologist to throw faulty academic projects rapidly into large- 
scale. production ; the cost, namely, the strain on national resources, 
was enormous, but that an output could have been achieved is a 
significant tribute to the potentialities represented by the large 
German fine chemical factories. Both in Britain and Germany 
production in chemical manufacture has been multiplied during 
the war, but necessarily in a different manner. Our large produc- 
tion is almost entirely of war importance, and most of the works 
installed during the war must now be dismantled as a result of the 
cessation of hostilities; the German expansions, on the other hand, 
constitute a permanent addition to the potentialities of peace manu- 
facture of staple marketable products. The war has left Germany 
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with vastly increased resources as a manufacturer of much needed 
chemical products. 

The view that our country is superior to Germany in the posses- 
sion of creative scientific power has always been maintained in 
modern times by students of philosophy and history; the correct- 
ness of the view has been amply demonstrated during the last four 
years. Whilst our nation has overcome its initial handicap by a 
continuous flaw of novel scientific devices of military value, our 
enemies passed through the war with little more in the shape of 
novel effects than those laboriously elaborated during the preceding 
years of peace. The more brilliant position which Germany has so 
long held in applied science arose from the keen appreciation ex- 
hibited by German public and official authorities of the rich 
economic fruits to be reaped from the systematic exploitation of 
scientific industry as compared with the neglect of scientific effort 
shown by corresponding classes in this country. Even yet, but small 
encouragement exists for those who desire to see pure and applied 
science flourish as it deserves in Great Britain ; although it may bo 
long before the scientific industries of Central Europe regain their 
former predominance, there seems but little prospect of sufficient 
official encouragement being given in this country to scientific and 
industrial initiative to ensure our position in the competition with 
other nations. 

In this connexion it is interesting tO' notice what is happening 
in the United States. Immediately after her entry into the war 
America initiated a census of chemists, and in July, 1917, a fully 
detailed description was available of some 15,000 chemists resident 
in the States; a research staff consisting of 1200 technical men with 
appropriate assistance was enlisted for the Research Division of the 
Chemical Warfare Service alone. Since America was only in the 
war for about eighteen months this powerful organisation had not 
time to make its efforts properly felt. Apart from small improve- 
ments or changes in detail, practically all the American chemical 
equipment, both for offence and defence, was manufactured on the 
detailed plans furnished by Great Britain or France; the available 
time was too short to allow full play to American genius for novelty 
and for magnitude of production. The necessity for co-operation 
brought large numbers of young and active American chemical 
officers to Europe ; it gave those officers for eighteen months the 
entry to practically every chemical works of importance in England 
and France, and unrivalled opportunities for accurately judging 
European chemical methods and markets. These men have now 
returned to their ordinary scientific and technical pursuits in the 
States, and it cannot be expected that they have left behind them 
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the unique experience which they have gained of European condi- 
tions. 

We may anticipate that competition in pure and applied 
chemistry between Europe and America will become increasingly 
keener during the years to come. The competition is already 
intense, and gives little promise as yet of turning in our favour; 
it is, in fact, difficult to see how many of the staple products of fine 
chemical manufacture can hold their own in Great Britain against 
American competition under the conditions which arose during the 
first three years of the war. During these years peace production 
flourished in the States free from Government control, whilst in 
this country the establishment of a fine chemical industry in war 
time was naturally rendered far more difficult by State control of 
works, materials, and labour. The bearing of this may be made 
clear by an instance. The manufacture of saccharin was in- 
stalled in England after the outbreak of war, but the production was 
controlled in that the manufacturers were only permitted to sell at 
a profit of 10 per cent, on the cost, this profit being, in turn, subject 
to the excess profits tax; further, to prevent the economic difficulties 
which were foreseen if saccharin ’’ competed with sugar, the price 
of English-made saccharin ” was fixed at a figure which involved 
the very large addition of thirty shillings per pound to the price, this 
addition being appropriated by the Government. Simultaneously, 
‘‘saccharin” was manufactured free of all control in the States; it 
came into this country unrestricted and on such terms that the 
American producer took the thirty shillings per pound just men- 
tioned in addition to the considerable profit previously made by 
reason of lower cost of manufacture. America having thus been 
assisted by our Government to build up a large reserve of profits, is 
now actually selling “saccharin” in England at eleven shillings per 
pound a price at which it cannot be produced here — apparently 
with the legitimate trade purpose of destroying the English manu- 
facture and subsequently running up the price. 

Many cases may be quoted as closely analogous to that of “sac- 
charin, notably in connexion with acetic acid, glycerol, acetone, and 
methyl alcohol and^ them products, in which British procedure hag 
facilitated profiteering in foreign countries during the war. The 
excess profits tax operated insidiously in tempting British manufac- 
turers to keep prices high so as to retain a margin with which to 
write off capital expenditure in spite of the tax; the foreign com- 
petitor, free from Government control of raw materials and exempt 
from the excess profits tax, was able to take full advantage of the 
ruling high rates. It will he of interest to see how the problems 
introduced by these actual occurrences are to he solved advantage- 
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ously for Great Britain in tlie great reconstruction upon which our 
administrators are now engaged. 

Sufficient has probably now been said in justification of the rapid 
appreciation of science, and especially of that branch of science 
with which we are particularly concerned, in the public and 
administrative eye. The sudden incidence of new scientific modes 
of military and naval attack and the quick improvisation and 
development of equally scientific means of reply, both of which 
have been so' frequently exhibited during the past five years, must 
have seemed uncanny to the lay observer, who only realised the 
effects but did not understand the causes. 

At the present time, however, most Fellows of this Society have 
little leisure to reflect on the ghastly tragedy in which it has been 
our privilege to assist; the curtain has fallen upon this, but is rising 
again on the greatest epoch in the history of the world. The 
coming struggle for scientific and industrial position, on the results 
of which must rest the whole intellectual, artistic, and material 
future of our race, will call for longer, greater, more persistent 
and more intelligent effort than any which we have hitherto 
exerted. We are forced to consider whether we have reason to hope 
that the recent lessons have been well brought home and whether 
the free play given to scientific creation and production during the 
last five years is tO' persist unhampered in the future. For purposes 
of war our administrators gave every incentive to scientific 
investigation; money, men, and material were provided for the 
asking, free from Treasury control, free, in fact, from all control 
other than that of the scientific worker able and willing to organise 
and execute a necessary piece of work. 

I see no reason to think that the lesson has been properly learnt 
and every reason to anticipate a re-establishment of that parsimoni- 
ous treatment of scientific effort which seems now to belong to a 
past age, but with which we were all well acquainted five years ago. 
The control of scientific research is again leaving the hands of the 
scientific man and being resumed by the lay administrator. The 
old remark has been resuscitated quite recently that “it is a 
common-place among administrators to fear the expert.’' The non- 
technical administrator has no means of distinguishing the expert 
from the charlatan ; he has perforce to regard the scientific expert 
as the lineal descendant of the “ adept ” of alchemical times whose 
claim to recollection is based upon the adroitness with which he was 
able to divert public funds to his own base purposes. 

It is quite clear that if scientific research is to be assisted by 
the State — and unless so' aided it will languish and carry- with it 
into decadence every activity of the Empire — it must be adminis- 
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tered "by men of scientific training and eminence; any other mode 
of procedure will necessarily lead to the strangulation of scientific 
effort by departmental red-tape. In this connexion it is again 
instructive to refer to American practise; our blood-relatives across 
the Atlantic had three years in which to study in peace the efforts 
which we were making in war, and it cannot but be useful to 
observe the manner in which they propose to profit by our experi- 
ence. 

In 1916, President Wilson, a University professor and an expert, 
now one of the most imposing figures in terrestrial affairs, called 
upon the National Academy of Sciences at Washington to nomin- 
ate the members of a National Kesearch Council ” ; the object of 
this new organisation was stated to be that of co-ordinating the 
scientific work of the country in order that the scientific problems 
both of war and of peace might be more efficiently solved. The 
National Pesearch Council is under the presidency of one of the 
most eminent among the active American men of science, Professor 
George E. Hale, of the Mount Wilson Observatory, and has large 
funds at its command for research purposes. Two points are con- 
spicuous in connexion with the American programme: first, the 
substitution of the professional lay administrator by the ordinary 
office staff ; secondly, the recognition of the close interdependence of 
pure and applied science. The contention which has long been 
advanced in this country, that an adequate output of purely aca- 
demic chemical research work and the existence of a flourishing, 
fine chemical industry are mutually essential, is here tacitly ac- 
cepted; the former seeks in the industries remunerative positions 
for the products of its training, and the fine chemical industry looks 
to the scientific investigator for inspiration and new directions for 
enterprise. The nation which possesses an extensive organic chemi- 
cal industry controls chemical warfare, the production of pharma- 
ceutical and photographic products, the textile industry, and many 
other great departments of human activity. 

The operations of the great American organisation for the stimu- 
lation of scientific research work are already making themselves felt. 
They have produced just recently an entirely novel method for 
oxidising naphthalene to phthalic acid, presumably by the use of 
atmospheric oxygen and a catalyst, which gives a 95 per cent, yield, 
and are responsible for the huge nitrogen fixation scheme now under 
installation in the States. These two illustrations alone, the one 
small and the other large, leave us in no doubt as to the influence 
which the National Research Council is destined to exert on scien- 
tific and technical progress throughout the world. 

If British science is to make itself adequately felt in the great 
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intellectual and material advances of the near future, British men 
of science must he entrusted with the initiative power and the com- 
mand of money Which they have enjoyed during the past few 
years ; unless this is done our Empire will, as before, continue to 
fall behind other great nations as a contributor to the increasing 
mass of pure and applied scientific knowledge. 

In an address which I had the honour of delivering in this room 
a year ago attention was called to the necessity for closer co-opera- 
tion between the large Societies representing the various chemical 
interests in G-reat Britain. During the past year action has been 
taken in this matter, and some fifteen of the Societies have colla- 
borated in the establishment of a Federal Council for Pure and 
Applied Chemistry, the functions of which is to advance, safe- 
guard, and voice the interests of chemical science. Tlie Federal 
Chuncil consists of representatives nominated by the component 
bodies, and is already occupying itself actively with the questions 
within its purview; it has moved with some success in connexion 
with the claims of experimental science to recognition in the 
recently established scheme for education within the Army, with 
the provision of fine chemicals for research purposes, with tlie 
remuneration of scientific posts, and with other matters. The 
Federal Council will continue tO' apply itself tO' those questions 
which are of importance to chemists as a class leaving more specific 
chemical interests to be dealt with by the appropriate constituent 
societies. A very similar project for the consolidation of the larger 
chemical interests is in course of execution by our French col- 
leagues. 

It is beyond question that a central house for accommodating the 
chemical societies in a manner more proportionate to their import- 
ance than is at present possible should be provided, that a common 
chemical library far more complete than any now available in this 
country should be at our service, and that some comprehensive 
scheme for the publication of compendia of chemical knowledge 
should be put into operation. A very imposing and costly pro- 
gramme confronts the recent amalgamation of chemical interests, 
but the universal approval which greeted the proposition for 
creating a Federal Council for Pure and Applied Chemistry is a 
happy augury for the future usefulness of the new organisation. 
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JOHN PERCY BATEY. 

Bqkn March 213nd, 1889; Killed in Action April 9th, 1918. 

John Percy Batey, M. Sc. (Tech.), was educated at the Manchester 
Municipal Secondary School, where he was awarded a three years’ 
scholarship to the Manchester School of Technology. He took the 
degree of B. Sc. (Tech.) in 1908 when nineteen years of age, and was 
also awarded the Schuster Research Scholarship. Twelve months 
later he was made M.Sc.(Tech.). For a time he was lecturer and 
demonstrator, and in 1911 he became assistant tO' Dr. Liebmann, of 
Weybridge, where he remained until he enlisted in January, 1915. 

He joined the Public Schools Battalion, the Middlesex Regiment, 
transferring later to the Royal Engineers, and went to France in 
August, 1915. He was promoted to the rank of Company Sergt.- 
Major in September, 1916. In 1917 he was awarded the Belgian 
Croix de Guerre, and in 1918 the D.C.M. 

With regard to the D.C.M. the Gazette published the follow- 
ing : 

He volunteered on no less than eleven times in one month to 
conduct parties carrying rations and supplies over a very much 
exposed area that was being heavily shelled by the enemy to gun 
emplacements in the front line. The fine example of courage and 
devotion to duty of this warrant officer had an excellent effect on 
the N.C.O.’s and men of his company.” 

F. B. 


LIEUT. CHARLES WILLIAM DICK. 

Born April 10th, 1895; Died on Service November 9th, 1918. 

Lieut. Charles William Dice, R.A.F., died of pneumonia on 
November 9th last in Cliff Military Hospital, Felixstowe. Mr. Dick, 
who was the younger son of the late Mr. J. Dick, schoolmaster, 
North Shields, took 1st Class* Honours in his Inter B. Sc. (London) 
on \BB.viiag Rutherford College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, in June, 1912, 
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and in the autumn of the same year gained an open science scholar- 
ship at Cambridge University and became a scholar of Trinity Hall 
in the autumn of 1913. He 2 >assed his final for the B.Sc.(Lond.) 
in 1914, and on completing two years’ residence he 2 >ostponed 
further study to become a chemist at Messrs. Curtiss’ and Harvey’s 
explosives works at ClifPe, near Chatham, and whilst there was 
elected a Fellow in 1917. He joined the Meteorological Section of 
the H.N.V.K. in April, 1918, and after completing his training was 
appointed meteorological officer at Felixstowe Air Station, and on 
the creation of the R.A.F. was transferred to its establishment in 
Augnst. 1918. 


J. E. D. 


JAMES HECTOR BARNES, D.Sc. 

Born 1879; Died 1917. 

I am: sorry to say I have been in very poor health all the summer 
and had to take six weeks’ leave in Kashmir this autumn ; it was no 
holiday, however, for I spent four weeks of it in bed with an 
irregular pulse — the old story of India, malaria, and, the doctors 
say, overwork. I hope to come home next summer, for I do not 
think I can stand another Indian summer here without first having 
a rest in a decent climate. I shall look you up then, and I hope 
you will be kind and put me in the way of being useful while at 
home on leave as I really cannot idle about.” 

These extracts are from a letter dated November 30th, 1916,' 
received from Hector Barnes. He did not come home, and 
his prophecy was fulfilled ; he did not stand another Indian 
summer, but at the age of thirty-eight, in the fullness of his intel- 
lectual powers, with high hopes and with great opportunities open- 
ing before him, he died in India. It is difficult indeed to write any 
adequate record of the worth and work of such a man. The scien- 
tific work which he accomplished, had it been carried out in the 
most favourable environment, was such as any chemist might be 
2 Droud to have to his name. But it was carried out under condi- 
tions which would only he met by a man of heroic temperament. 
Such a man Barnes in truth was. 

In the plains of Northern India, at Lyallpur, a remote station, 
on land recently transformed from a sterile desert into a luxuriant 
agricultural colony by the marvellous system of Indian irrigation, 
Barnes betook himself in 1906. Born in 1879, he had received his 
scientific training at the University of Birmingham, where he 
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studied cliemistry and physics under Professors Prankland and 
Poynting and graduated B.Sc. He had previously been appren- 
ticed to Messrs. Southall and Barclay, pharmaceutical chemists, and 
the experience of the practical conditions of manufacturing opera- 
tions which he there acquired no doubt added greatly to his equip- 
ment for the work that was in store for him. At Lyallpur he held 
the position of agricultural chemist to the Punjab Government and 
professor of chemistry in the Agricultural College, then at the stage 
of inception. He threw himself wholeheartedly into the work of 
designing the chemical laboratories, and in 1908 his responsibilities 
were increased by his appointment as Principal of the College. A 
year later the College was open for the reception of students. There 
was an immediate response, as there is tO' every new educational 
enterprise in India ; hut when it was found that the College was 
not, as it was expected to he, a certain path to Government service, 
the numbers fell with great rapidity and any belief that there was 
widespread zeal among neighbouring landowners for agricultural 
science could not be sustained. Barnes, however, had cherished no 
illusions, and he knew from the first that the foundation on which 
he must build was sound scientific research addressed as directly 
as possible to vital questions of Indian agriculture, and to this he 
and his colleagues bent their energies. It is not easy to give an 
idea of what that meant. The physical obstacles imposed by the 
climate and ever-recurrent sickness, the isolation from the scientific 
world and from the meagre supplies of apparatus anywhere avail- 
able in India — these alone might daunt a strong man. Add thereto, 
only in a more intense form, what we have in England — Govern- 
ment officials in authority whose ‘'humanisation'’ has precluded 
the slightest knowledge of what science is, what it does, and how 
it can be applied to do more — and it may be understood that it 
is only the very exceptional man who can succeed. This 
Barnes did in the most conspicuous degree. Standing in the 
laboratories at Eyallpur after some hours’ jonruey from Lahore 
through great tracts of solitude and finding apparently all 
the resources of a European university science department and 
men busily engaged in employing the experimental methods of 
modem physical chemistry in the elucidation - of fundamental 
problems in agriculture, the greatness of the achievement was very 
striking to the imagination. Within a stone’s throw were the mud 
walls of an Indian village with its population living unchanged 
in the beliefs, the thoughts, the habits of life and work that 
belong to distant centuries of the past. 

The chief lines of work on which Barnes was engaged were salt 
lands and their reclamation; seepage and the rising of ground water- 
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level under irrigation . conditions ; the sugar cane and the sugar in- 
dustry in the Punjab ; the intensity of solar radiation ; the Elangra 
tea industry j the chemical aspect of weevil attacks upon wheat. It 
is to be feared that his published papers and records will give no 
adequate idea of the comprehensive plans which he had in his mind 
in relation to the elucidation of these problems. He talked of them 
eagerly and in the most interesting way, showing at once his sound 
knowledge of fundamental science and his appreciation of practical 
conditions. He had erected a workshop and turned out from it 
many of the fine tools required in his work, and his laboratory 
methods exhibited the play of great experimental skill and resource. 
Space does not admit of any extended account of these investiga- 
tions, but a little more may be said of one of them. On his last visit 
to Lyallpur in 1914 the writer was taken by Barnes to Narwala. 
This spot is twelve miles distant from Ly allpur, and is, or was, 
infertile salt-land, that is, land which owing to triumph of evapora- 
tion over rainfall has become impregnated with a variety of salts, 
carbonates, chlorides, and sulphates, especially of sodium, calcium, 
and magnesium, evident as a crust of “ white alkali or “ black 
alkali upon the soil. This condition of soil has been the subject of 
much study in America, but Barnes believed that the work had 
“failed to prove useful and practical for want of a better knowledge 
of the scientific principles of the causes of sterility. If such causes 
had been first investigated time and money would have been saved, 
and in the end the ‘practical result would, as it always does, justify 
the scientist. Accordingly, Barnes set himself to study as closely 
as possible the physical, chemical, and biological aspects of the 
problem. Having satisfied himself of the principles involved, he 
applied himself to the practical problem of rede'eming the land at 
Narwala, and at the time of the visit referred to a tract of infertile 
land was being mole drilled. Leaving fields where the leisurely 
ryot was urging his bullock to pull the wooden plough and gently 
scratch the surface soil, one passed to the Harwala tract where a 
Yorkshire artisan was found in contest, doubly bitter to him by 
tile futility of his native tongue, with native inaptitude in dealing 
with a steam-driven mechanical monster from Leeds. The plan was 
to mole drain the land and then irrigate out so much of the salts 
as was shown by Barnes's biological methods to be necessary. The 
results of this trial were extraordinarily successful, and it is scarcely 
possible to believe that the luxuriant crops (of which photographs 
afterwards arrived) can have been grown on what was just before 
the war a stricken desert. Barnes in the end estimated that the 
system of reclamation would pay between 300 and 400 per cent, on 
the capital outlay, and its general application would, of course, add 
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millions to the wealth of India. He was proposing also to ap]>ly 
the system to nou-irrigated areas by the use of water pumped from 
the subsoil. 

In 1914 Barnes married Nora, daughter of the late Colonel 
Francis Thomas Steven, Indian Army. 

As soon as the war began he bestirred himself to bring into action 
all the scientific and material resources that India could supply, but 
it is impossible at present to quote his important observations on 
this subject. 

Shortly before his death Barnes, not without some reluctance on 
his part, left Lyallpur to take up at Pusa the post of chief agricul- 
tural chemist to' the Government of India. What he might have 
accomplished from there it is idle to conjecture, hut the thought 
of it only deepens the sense of calamity both to India and to Science 
that surrounds his untimely death. 

Barnes was every inch a man and an Englishman. When the 
writer first saw him he had just come from among his students in 
the playing fields and was in football attire, a splendid figure of a 
man, eager, resolute, honest, and kindly. He was beloved by his 
students and colleagues and respected by everyone. In summing 
up his qualities in our mind it is impossible not to be struck with 
the strength and number of endowments that are needed to produce 
the type of man who is to be the true pioneer of progress in India — 
endowment of body, mind, and spirit. Happily, such pioneers 
have been found in the past. They will long be needed in the 
future of India, and it is difficult to think of any better service 
to mankind than is open there to those who can bring themselves 
to the standards that ruled the life and work of Hector Barnes. 
At Lyallpur his portrait and an annual prize have been set up to 
preserve his memory, and shortly before his death he was made a 
Doctor of Science of his University of Birmingham. His work and 
inflxtence will endure in many fields and many hearts. 

A. S. 


GEORGE CAREY POSTER. 

Born 1835; Died PESRUARy 9th, 1919. 

In the death of Professor Carey Foster in his eighty-fourth year 
on February 9th, there are many who will feel the loss of a kind 
and generous friend, to whose gentle sympathy and encouragement 
much of the happiness, as well as much of the success, of their 
own lives has been due. A man of extreme modesty and of high 
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if not commanding ability, Carey Foster had made few direct con- 
tributions to scientific literature ; but the soundness of his 
judgment, his almost passionate love of exact knowledge, and his 
enthusiasm, earned the respect of all, and made his presence invalu- 
able on the many committees of learned societies, the British 
Association, and the various university boards of which he became 
a member. An extreme diffidence and a nervous shyness that 
was not without a peculiar charm to those who came to know him 
well, as well as a hesitation to express a definite opinion on subjects 
on which he did not feel on the firmest ground, made it easy to 
undervalue the services he rendered to science and education during 
the course of a long and active life. 

George Carey Foster was the only son of George Foster, a calico 
printer and a Justice of the Peace for Lancashire and the 
West Biding of Yorkshire, and was born at Sabden, in Lanca- 
shire, in 1835. After an early education at private schools, he 
entered as a student at University College, London, where his 
studies were at first mainly directed to chemistry. He graduated 
in Honours and with a prize in chemistry in his twentieth year, 
and acted for some years as chemical assistant to Professor 
Alexander Williamson, who had then occupied the Chair of Chem- 
istry for six years, and a warm attachment and regard sprang 
up between the two men. He left England in 1858, and spent 
some years in study at the foreign Universities of Ghent, where he 
was a student under Auguste Xekule, at Paris, and at Heidelberg. 

At this time, however, while he continued his chemical studies, 
his interest became more and more directed to physical science, 
which was then assuming a position of increasing importance 
through the work of such men as Clausius, Lord Kelvin, and Clerk 
Maxwell, and it was natural that the refined accuracy of physical 
measurements and the readiness which they admitted of mathe- 
matical treatment should have presented a strong attraction to a 
man of his type of mind. The first evidence of his new interest 
was the appearance in 1863 of two articles on “Heat^^ in the first 
edition of Watts’s “ Dictionary of Chemistry.” These articles, 
extending together to more than 150 pages of closely printed 
matter, formed an admirably concise and critical statement of the 
position of an important branch of science, and at once established 
Carey Foster’s reputation as a clear thinker and able exponent of 
physics. 

In the meantime, in 1862, Carey Foster had accepted an invita- 
tion to assume the duties of professor of natural philosophy at 
the Andersonian University, Glasgow, and in 1865 he was 
encouraged by his friend and former teacher, Williamson, to 
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become a candidate for the vacant professorship of experimental 
})hysics at University College. His election was mainly due to the 
high, reputation he had established as the author of the articles 
in Watts's Dictionary, and in October, 1865, he entered on his 
career at the Dondon College, of which he was elected a fellow 
in 1867, and with w^hich his name will always be associated. He 
resigned his professorship in 1898, at the age of sixty-three, but 
was recalled to act as principal of the college for a period of four 
years from 1900, during a critical time in its history. The last 
years of his life were spent in the quiet and refinement of a country 
life on a small estate at Rickmansworth, although, until quite 
near the end, he was always ready to place his services at the 
disposal of the educational causes that had been so near his heart 
in former times. He became a Justice of the Peace for Hertford- 
shire, and took an interest in politics, in which he was a supporter 
of the Liberal Party. Towards the end of 1917, after the death 
of his wife, he began to feel the weight of advancing years, but 
up to within two weeks of his death he was at work on manu- 
scripts submitted to him for publication in the PJiiloso'phical 
Magazine. At the end of January of the present year he had a 
slight attack of congestion of the lungs, which his heart was not 
strong enough to resist, and, after gradually becoming weaker, he 
passed away in the presence of his children on February 9th. 

Carey Foster's contributions to chemistry were published between 
1857 and 1867, The writer, who is profoundly ignorant in 
chemical matters, is indebted to his friend. Dr. Forster Morley, for 
the following summary of these researches. Dr. Morley was 
engaged in several physical researches under the direction of Carey 
Poster while a student at University College, and was intimately 
acquainted with him during the remainder of his life. 

"'The first paper by Carey Foster appeared in the notes and 
abstracts appended to the British Association Reports for 1857. 
It is entitled ‘On suggestions towards a more systematic nomen- 
clature for organic bodies.' Gerhardt having introduced the term 
homologous to denote that two carbon compounds differed in their 
formulae by CH 2 or a multiple thereof, Foster now proposed a new 
adjective, isologous, to indicate a difference of Ho or a multiple 
of H 2 . This adjective is still employed to denote the difference. 
He further suggested words composed of two Greek numerals, the 
first of which related to homology and the second to isology. Thus 
deutritic would mean "belonging to the second homologous series 
and the third isologous series.' This suggestion, together with 
many other ingenious proposals for new nomenclature, did not 
receive support from other writers 
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'‘111 1859 Carey Foster presented a preliminary report to the 
British Association ' On the Recent Progress and Present State of 
Organic Chemistry’ (Eep. Brit. Assoc., 1859, 1 ). This was a 
review of recent work, particularly’' from the point of view of the 
development of ideas about formulae. 

“In the Chemical Society’s Quarterly Journal (1860, 13 , 235) we 
find a paper 'On Acetoxybenzamic, an Isomer of Hippuric, Acid,’ 
by G. C. Foster, It is dated Ghent, 1860, and is an account of a 
very careful piece of work carried out under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Kekule, and describes the first preparation of m-acetylamino- 
benzoic acid, which is shown to be related to hippuric acid, from 
which it might, in imagination, be derived by an interchange 
between the radicles of benzoic and acetic acids. 

“A paper published in 1861 ' On Piperic and Hydropiperic Acids ’ 
appeared in the Chemical Society’s Journal (1862, 15 , 17 ; also 
in Itep. Brit. Assoc., 1861, 78, and Annalen, 1862, 124 , 115). 
In this it is shown that piperic acid, C 12 HJ 0 O 4 , is reduced to hydro- 
piperic acid, Cj 2 Hj 2 ^ 4 j sl large number of the salts of the latter 
are described. 

“ The most important chemical work carried out by Carey Foster 
is contained in three papers published in conjunction with 
Matthiessen. The first is entitled ' Preliminary Notice of 
Researches into the Chemical Constitution of Narcotine,’ aiid was 
read before the Royal Society in 1860 {Broc, Boy. Soc., 1861, ii, 
55; Phil. Mag., 1861, [iv], 22, 398). In this the authors establish 
the formula C 22 H 23 O 7 N for narcotine, and show that this alkaloid 
gives off methyl iodide when heated with hydriodic acid. The 
oxidation of narco tine to opianio acid is discussed, and the formula 
for opianic acid, CioHigOg, correctly determined. It is also shown 
that, on heating with concentrated potash, opianic acid can be 
neatly split up into meconin and hemipic acid. A new acid, 
cotamic acid, was obtained by the gentle oxidation of cotarnine. 

“ The second paper on this subject, entitled ' Researches into the 
Chemical Constitution of Narcotine and of its Products of Decom- 
position,’ was published in 1863 (JPhil. Trans., 1863, 345; an 
abridgment is given in J. Chem. Soc., 1863, 16 , 342). The 
authors here describe how, by acting on hemipic acid with hydr- 
iodic acid, an acid, C 7 Hg 04 , which they call 'hypogallic acid,’ but 
which is now^ known as protocatechuic acid, is obtained. As an 
intermediate product they isolated ‘ methylhypogallic acid,’ now 
called 'isovaleric acid.’ 

“ The third paper is entitled ' Researches into the Chemical Con- 
stitution of Narcotine and its Products of Decomposition, Part 
II,’ and was read before the Royal Society in 1867 (Proc. Boy. 
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So'c,, 16 , 39; J, Chon. Soc., 1868, 21 , 357). It is shown that 
opianic acid, when heated with hydrochloric or hydriodic acid, 
forms methyl chloride or iodide, and a new acid, imethylnor opianic 
acid,^ CgHgOg. Thus, opianic acid may be called dimethyl- 
noropianic acid. Methjdnor opianic acid yields with nitric acid 
nitromethylnoropianic acid. Meconin, on heating to 100° with 
concentrated hydrochloric or hydriodic acid, yields methyl chloride 
or iodide and methylnormeconic acid, or, rather, methyl- 
normeconin, Cj)H 804 . By similar means, narcotine can be con- 
verted into methylnornar cotine, ^20^19^7^ • 

These three papers by Foster and Matthiessen made a long step 
forward in the knowledge of the constitution of the alkaloids, and 
may, indeed, be termed classical. The accuracy of the work has 
been amply confirmed by subsequent investigation. 

“While this work was in progress, Carey Foster published two 
papers, entitled ' On Chemical Nomenclature, and chiefly on the 
Use of the Word Acid.' Both appeared in 1865 (Phil. Mag.^ [iv], 
29 , 262; 30, 57). In these he protests against the word acid 
being used to denote an oxide, and recommends that SOg be called 
sulphurous oxide, SO 3 sulphuric oxide, and C 4 H 6 O 3 acetic oxide. 

“In 1869 Carey Foster took part in a discussion on the atomic 
theory, held at the Chemical Society, the subject having been 
introduced in a lecture by Professor A. W. Williamson. An 
account of the discussion will be found in the Chemical Society's 
Journal for 1869. ' 

“ Carey Foster’s work in chemistry shows that if he had decided 
to devote hmiself to that science he would have taken a dis- 
tinguished position among his colleagues. He was a member of 
the Council of the Chemical Society from 1865 to 1868, again 
from 1872 to 1875, and again from 1885 to 1886, and Viice-Presi- 
dent from 1888 to 1890. His Fellowship of the Society dates 
from 1856.” 

During the early years at University College, Carey Foster made 
a number of contributions of minor interest to scientific journals, 
but his first important paper, “On a Modified Form of Wheat- 
stone’s Bridge, and Methods of measuring Small Pesistances,” was 
read before a meeting of the Society of Telegraph Engineers in 
1872 (Telegraph Engineers' Journal^ 1872 — 1873, 1 , 196). 
Previous to this date, AVheatstone’s bridge had provided electricians 
with a convenient and fairly accurate method for comparing 
resistances, and, as is well known, the result of the experiment 
expresses the ratio of one resistance to the other. Carey Foster, 
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however, so modified the bridge method that the difference between 
instead of the ratio of the resistances was determined. The 
advantage of the change is only apparent where the resistances to 
be compared are of nearly equal value, as is generally the case, for 
instance, in the testing of standard coils; but where this condition 
is fulfilled, the new method transformed the bridge method from 
being merely a fairly accurate means of measurement into one of 
the most refined accuracy, comparable with that attained in the 
use of a sensitive balance. It also supplied the means of dealing 
with a very small resistance, such as that of a short, thick wire, by 
determining the difference between it and the zero resistance of a 
short copper bar, and it was, indeed, for this alone that the method 
was first suggested. Carey Foster’s method has proved of the 
highest value to the science of exact electrical measurement, and 
has made it possible to issue standards of electrical resistance of 
an accuracy that would otherwise have been impossible of attain- 
ment. Alike in its simplicity and its refined accuracy, the method 
is thoroughly characteristic of his mind. He further showed how 
the principle involved might be applied to the important process 
of calibrating the wire of the bridge. 

In 1881 Carey Foster published “An Account of Preliminary 
Experiments for the Determination of the Electromagnetic Unit 
of Resistance, in Absolute Measure’’ {Hep. Brit. Assoc,, 1881, 
426). The accurate determination of this important unit had been 
undertaken by the British Association in 1863, and the value that 
had been accepted in this country, as well as widely in other parts 
of the world, was expressed in the “B.A. unit of resistance,” the 
value of which had been determined by a Committee of the Associa- 
tion consisting of Clerk Maxwell, Fleeming Jenkin, and Balfour 
Stewart. The classical method of experiment adopted by the Com- 
mittee ' consisted in revolving a large, flat, closed coil of insulated 
copper wire about a vertical diameter in the earth’s magnetic field 
and measuring the consequent deflexion of a magnet suspended 
at its centre. The deflexion was due to the induced current 
developed in the coil, and this depended on its resistance as well 
as on the intensity of the earth’s magnetic field. The last, how- 
ever, affecting the induced current and the deflexion equally, 
although in opposite senses, disappeared in the final equation that 
expressed the result of the experiment, leaving a relation between 
the resistance of the coil, its geometrical form and dimensions, and 
the speed of its revolution. 

During the years that had elapsed since the issue of the B.A. 
unit, the results of other measurements had led to a growing con- 
viction that it was appreciably too small, and Carey Foster 
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described an experiment in which, whilst the general principle of 
the British Association experiment was maintained, it was modified 
in an important detail. The two ends of the wire composing the 
coil were unconnected throughout the greater part of its revolu- 
tion; but for a short interval, the centre of which coincided with 
the transit of the plane of th© coil through the magnetic meridian, 
they were placed in connexion through sliding contacts with the 
two ends of a standard resistance coil that formed part of an 
auxiliary circuit in which a steady current was maintained hy 
a thermopile. By the principle, originally applied by Poggen- 
dorff in the potentiometer, no current is developed in the coil if 
the electromotive force developed in it hy its rotation in the earth’s 
magnetic field is equal to the fall of potential between the two 
points in the auxiliary circuit with which it is connected, this 
being the product of th© current supplied hy the thermopile and 
the resistance of the standard coil, and the method of experiment 
consisted in so regulating the current of the thermopile that the 
deflexion of a sensitive galvanometer included between the 
revolving coil and one of its points of connexion with the auxiliary 
circuit should disappear, whilst at th© same time th© deflexion of 
the magnet of a tangent galvanometer included in th© auxiliary 
circuit was recorded. The general principle is simple, and a rela- 
tion is readily established between the resistance of the standard 
coil, the deflexion of the magnet of the tangent galvanometer, th© 
geometrical form and dimensions of the revolving coil, and its 
speed of revolution. 

The chief refinement that Carey Poster hoped to effect in this 
modification of the original experiment consisted in th© possibility 
of the direct determination of th© resistance of th© standard coil. 
In th© original experiment, the resistance determined was that of 
th© revolving coil, and th© resistance of th© standard could only 
b© obtained by subsequent comparison. To obtain th© maximum 
induced current, it was essential that th© revolving coil should be 
wound with copper wire, and as th© resistance of copper with that 
of all pur© metals is seriously affected by changes of temperature, 
it was necessary that the temperature of th© coil should be known 
with great accuracy during th© time that th© experiment was in 
progress, a very delicate matter. In Carey Poster’s method, how- 
ever, the resistance of the standard coil was directly determined 
while it formed a part of a fixed and independent circuit. The 
wire composing it might equally well be of copper or of one of 
the many alloys th© resistances of which are scarcely affected by 
changes of temperature, whilst it was an easy matter to determine 
its temperature with great accuracy. Further, the new method 
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reduced the correction for the self-induction of the revolving coil, 
an important and rather delicate detail in the original experi- 
ment, to insignificant proportions, but, at the same time, it un- 
fortunately introduced the necessity of taking its capacity into 
consideration, a feature that Carey Foster did not probably at 
first realise. 

The apparatus for carrying out the experiment was constructed 
with great refinement, and was erected at University College, and 
a series of preliminary experiments were made by Carey Foster 
with the assistance of Mr. G-. W. von Tunzelmann. These experi- 
ments showed that the method was capable of yielding consistent 
results, and there is no doubt that a far higher consistency would 
be possible if they were repeated in a modern laboratory more 
completely removed from the disturbing magnetic influences of 
large masses of iron of continually varying temperature. The 
results were not, however, sufficiently consistent to satisfy the 
critical judgment of Carey Foster, and the experiment was aban- 
doned. "Whilst they were in progress, Lord Fayleigh and Professor 
Schuster were engaged in repeating the original experiment, adopt- 
ing precautions that experience of the intervening years had been 
shown to be necessary, and in 1882 they published an account of 
their experiments, and during the next ten years independent 
evidence supplied by other methods has shown the value they 
obtained to be a close approximation to the truth. 

In 1886 Carey Foster contributed a paper to the Physical Society 
of, London “ On a Method of determining Coefficients of Mutual 
Induction '' (Phil. Mag., 1887, [v], 23, 121- — 129), the method de- 
pending on the comparison between the coefficient of mutual induc- 
tion of two coils and the capacity of a condenser. On forming or 
breaking a current in one of, two coils, the primary, a discharge of 
electricity takes place through a neighbouring, secondary, coil, the 
discharge being determined by the coefficient of mutual induction 
of the two coils; also, if the coatings of a condenser are connected 
to two points of the primary circuit, a charge, proportional to the 
resistance of that part of the circuit that is included between the 
two points of connexion, enters the condenser, and will be dis- 
charged on the cessation of the primary current. To combine 
these two examples of “ballistic” discharge, Carey Foster succeeded 
in so connecting the two circuits that, on the break of the primary 
current, the condenser was discharged through the secondary circuit 
in the opposite direction to that of the induced discharge, and on 
varying the charge of the condenser by regulating the resistance 
between the points of its connexion with the primary circuit, its 
discharge and that of the induced current neutralised one another. 
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The disappearance of discharge in the secondary was indicated by 
a galvanometer, and a simple relation was given between the 
coefficient of mutual induction of the coils and the capacity of 
the condenser. The capability of the method had been thoroughly 
tested at University College by Mr. F. "Womack, and it had been 
shown to be capable of yielding results of a high order of accuracy. 
Carey Foster’s method of determining the coefficient of mutual 
induction between two circuits has taken its place among the 
accurate methods of electrical measurement. 

In 1876 Carey Foster devised a method, based on the principle 
of Wheatstone’s bridge, of tracing the equipotential curves in a 
sheet of tinfoil conveying an electric current, and in collaboration 
with Sir Oliver Lodge he published two papers, “ On the Flow of 
Electricity in a Plane Conducting Surface” (Froc, Phys. Soc. 
London, 1876, 1, 113, 193), in which this method of experiment 
was adopted. A further paper by Carey Foster and the present 
writer, On the Difference of Potential required to give Sparks 
in Air,” was presented to the Physical Society in 1884 (Chem. 
News, 1884, 114). In the method of experiment adopted in this 
research, potential differences were measured by a modified form 
of absolute electrometer that had been designed by Carey Foster 
and that was found to supply an accurate method for measuring 
potential differences necessary to produce sparks of from 0*1 to 
5 cm. in length. 

Among Carey Poster’s other publications were further articles 
on “Heat,” “Thermodynamics,” “Electricity,” and “Magnetism” 
in later editions of Watts’s “Dictionary of Chemistry,” and in 
these he fully maintained his reputation for accuracy, clear judg- 
ment, and power of scientific exposition. In later years he pub- 
lished a text-book on electricity in collaboration with Professor 
A. W. Porter. 

Carey Foster became a member of the British Association in 
1857, and continued to take an active part in its proceedings until 
late in life. Besides his direct contributions, to which reference 
has already been made, he was a member of a number of its com- 
mittees, the more important of which were those on “ Standards 
of Electrical Resistance,” “The Selection and Nomenclature of 
Dynamical and Electrical Units,” “The State of Knowledge of 
Spectrum Analysis,” and “Electrolysis.” As President of the 
Mathematical and Physical Section in 1877, he gave an address 
on “Th.e Mutual Relation between Mathematics and Physics,” in 
which he dwelt on his favourite theme of the importance of accurate 
measurement as the foundation of discovery in : science. He was 
Treasurer to the Association from 1888 to 1904. He was one of 
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the founders of Ihe Physical fciociety of Puiidon, the lirsl meeting 
of which was held in 1873, and of which he was President for two 
years from 1887. He acted as President of the Society of Tele- 
graph Engineers, now the Institute of Electrical Engineers, in 
1880 and in 1881. He was elected to. the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society in 1859, acting as one of its Vice-Presidents from 1891 to 
1893, as well as from 1901 to 1903, and he took a keen interest in 
the work of Eiew Observatory Committee of the Society. lie 
j-eceived the honorary degrees of JiTj.D. from Glasgow and 
liami Manchester. 

From the first, Carey Foster took a deep interest in the reconsti- 
tution of the University of London. Whilst fully recognising its 
services to education in its earlier days, he was sensible of the 
grievous anachronism by which the XJniversity of the greatest city 
of the world should continue to be solely engaged in examining 
and in conferring degrees. He had a high ideal of a university 
as a body of men and women earnestly engaged in the piii*suit 
and extension ’ of knowledge rather than in preparation for ex- 
aminations, and he strove without ceasing to bring about the 
foundation of a university in London that should be worthy of it. 
He was an active member of the many early committees the aims 
of which were a constructive policy that should achieve his ideal, 
and he felt keen disappointment when the conflicting of many 
interests made it impossible of full attainment in the present 
university, although it received his full and loyal support. He 
never ceased, however, to look forward to a time when, by furtlier 
reconstruction, London should possess a university fully worthy of 
its position, and he welcomed Lord Haldane's Report as indicating 
ilie possibility of a further step in this direction, and possibly its 
full attaimnent. 

The writer is indebted to Sir T. Gregory Foster, Provost of 
University College, for a sketch of Carey Foster’s work while act- 
ing as Principal of the College from 1900 to 1904. 

Dr. G. Carey Foster resigned the Quain Chair of Physics in 
1898. It was a time of crisis in university affairs in London, as 
the reconstitution of the University was pending. 

In view of the impending reconstitution, the Council of Uni- 
versity College appointed a special committee to consider the posi- 
tion of the College. On the recommendation of this committee, 
the office of Principal, later changed to Provost, of the College was 
instituted. Hr. Carey Foster was invited to he the first occupant 
of this office. He held it from 1900 to 1904. 

In his capacity of Principal, h© was appointed to represent 
University College on the Senate of the University under its new 
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(‘onstiiuiion. He ilirevv jjlinself heartily into the new problems 
that arose, and brought to them all his ripe judgment and 
experience. 

It soon became evident that the new constitution, under which 
the University was given a teaching side as well as an examining 
side, made it desirable that University College, which had been 
originally founded to be the University of London, should be 
merged into the reconstituted University. Dr. Carey Doster took 
an active share in the negotiations that led up to the incorporation 
of the College in the University. He regarded it as ‘a step towards 
securing unity of atm and interest in all that relates to advanced 
education and the promotion of original research in London.’ 
He hoped that it was the beginning of a movement that would lead 
to the concentration and the consolidation of university work in 
London. 

“ This view is expressed in the final paragxaph of his sketch of 
the History of University College, which is as follows : 

' The step taken by University College has. been followed by 
King’s College, which was incorporated in the University on 
September 1st, 1909. It may be hoped that similar action will 
be taken by other analogous bodies, and that in course of time the 
University of London, perhaps with some modification of its 
present constitution, may become a centre about which the various 
bodies in London that are qualified to take part in university work 
may be united into a single organised system, in which they shall 
supplement instead of competing with each other, each doing 
the work for which, by its special circumstances, it may be best 
fitted.’ 

“ During the four years of his Principalship, great progress was 
made in various* directions in the reorganisation and development 
of university work in London. The plans for the removal of 
University College School were matured. The buildings formerly 
occupied by the School were, as a consequence, set free for uni- 
versity jDurposes. The accommodation provided at University 
College for university work was materially increased. There was 
a rapid growth in the intellectual and social activities of the 
College, and in these Dr. and Mrs, Carey Poster took a prominent 
share.” 

At an early period of his work at University College, Carey 
Poster recognised the importance of practical work in physics as 
an essential element in scientific education. The first physical 
laboratory for students had been opened by Magnus at' Heidelberg 
in 1846, and it was followed in 1863 by the addition of a physical 
laboratory to the University of Berlin. Prom 1845, Lord Kelvin 
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IkicI invil>ed liis yetilor stiideiiis to work iti liis iakoraiory, i’or a 
time a disused wine cellar, at Glasgow, and his example was 
followed by Cai*ey Foster, who thus introduced the teaching of 
practical physics in this country. At the beginning, this work 
formed no recognised part of the College curriculum, but regular 
practical courses in physics were arranged in 1867, the laboratories 
at that time consisting of two of the College rooms, only one of 
which was fitted with benches. Later, a third room in the base- 
ment, known as the “ dungeon — it was indeed a veritable 
dungeon — was added, and the privilege of working in it was 
reserved for the professor and students engaged in research. For 
some years, the only apparatus available was of the simplest- 
character, but instruments were being constantly designed by Carey 
Foster himself, whilst the designs were executed by a clever Scotch 
mechanic, William Grant, who acted as his assistant during the 
whole time of his professorship, and without whom no reference 
to the laboratory would he complete. Grant, who was quite a 
character in his own dour way, became a permanent feature of the 
Physical Department. His love of the apparatus, so much of 
which he had constructed, and the agony he experienced in seeing 
it misused, made him a source of terror to' all students other than 
those few who proved themselves worthy to he entrusted with it;, 
whilst many will remember with humiliation his lofty refusal ot: 
the tip that was occasionally offered, either from gratitude or from 
a desire to acquire merit. He was of the most faithful of servants,, 
and was devoted to Carey Foster, whilst each regarded the other 
with a simple affection of which both alike were worthy. Sir 
Oliver Dodge, who was a student in the laboratory in those days, 
and who later became Assistant Professor of Physics at the College,, 
has rendered a grateful as well as a gi*aceful tribute to the educa- 
tional value of the work done in the old physical labora-tory of 
Dniversity College (Letter to Nature, December 3rd, 1908). 

In the years that followed, physical laboratories for students 
were opened at other colleges, and it was inevitable that, as many 
of these were attached to new institutions in which it had been 
possible to design the buildings with a view to their subsequenc 
use as labor a-fcories, the simple equipment at Dniversity College 
should have been left behind. Carey Foster, in consequence, con- 
tinually urged the governing body of the College to undertake the 
building of a physical laboratory that should be worthy of its tradi- 
tions, although, no doubt by reason of financial considerations, 
his representations were for a long time without success. At 
length, howevei*, he had the satisfaction of preparing the plans 
for the present laboratories, which were 02 :>ened to students in 
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!.S‘,)3, and form a litiin^’ iiLOiiioriiil i-o ilie value ut liis woilc as 
Professor of Physics. There was an old asphalted tennis com I 
within the College walls from which some of us have often returned 
in exhilaration, although with begrimed hands and flannels, and 
now only lives in memory; the building that now occupies its 
former site is the ‘'Carey Poster” Laboratory. 

His nervous manner prevented Carey Foster from ever becoming 
fi good lecturer, and his failure in this respect was perhaps due, in 
addition, to a conscientiousness that made it difficult for him io 
])e content with a simple statement that he knew to he only an 
a])proximat6 expression of a truth, and at the same time made 
him reluctant to adopt the customary method of illustrating 
]>hysiGal laws by the use of simple, although entirely imaginary, 
experimental data. In place of these, his illustrations would often 
consist of the actual results of laboratory measurements, and the 
younger students, unless they were of a rather exceptional type, 
were apt to' lose both attention and interest in the details of 
laborious computation. The more able students, however, were 
inspired by this very quality in their teacher. They grew to rever- 
ence exact expression and to regard it as the foundation of all 
scientific knowledge. They continually brought their difficulties 
to the Professor, and were encouraged to do so by his unlimited 
patience in dealing with them. It was not unusual to find Carey 
Foster surrounded by a small group of students engaged in close 
discussion half an hour after the close of a lecture, although the 
diuing-room had long since claimed the attention of the rest of 
the College. 

The same quality of enthusiasm for his work and his infinite 
jiailence in dealing with its smallest details appeared in his work 
in the students’ laboratory. He never found lecturing easy, hut 
after having given a lecture in the morning and having a further 
lecture for senior .students in prospect at the close of a long after- 
noon, he would frequently come to the help of soine dulfer in 
difficulties in the laboratory, and would devote the best 2 :)art of an 
hour to the details of a simjile experiment in physical measure- 
ment. On these occasions, indeed, there was a danger of his being 
led by his own love of accurate detail, not only to conduct the 
whole experiment himself, making all the observations, but to 
carry out whatever computation might be involved, while the 
student looked on wonderingly, as from a distance. It may be 
that some who have worked in the old laboratory at Univei'sity 
College ill those days have preserved the scraps of paper covered 
with logarithmic calculations that Carey Foster often left on -ihe 
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benches, all executed in liis wonderfully neat writing, as a memento 
ot‘ the most patient of teachers and most lovable of men, but such 
prescience is rarely bestowed on youth. 

His nervousness made conversation with Carey Foster difhcult, 
even to those who came to know him intimately. Whilst, how- 
ever, it remained a source of some einbarrassment to them, his 
friends cam© to regard it as so essentially a }-)art of him that it 
too became lovable, and they would have felt still more embarrassed 
if he had suddenly succeeded in overcoming it. Closely associated 
with his manner was a quaint and entirely original sense of pure 
humour, that found frequent opportunity for expression both in 
liis professional work and in his private life. That his nervous- 
ness and hesitation did not arise from any defect in character 
would he shown, were any such evidence necessary, from his letters. 
Tn these, Carey Foster found no difficulty in expressing himself 
with perfect clearness and precision, whilst both were emphasised 
]'»y the ])eauty and strength of his handwriting. It was in his 
letters, 25erhaps, that his fpiaint humour found its best opportunity 
for expression. Through the kindness of Mrs. Minchin, the writ or 
has before him a number of letters written by Carey Foster to hor 
husband, th© late Professor G. M. Miuchiu, which are so character- 
istic that little apology is necessary for the introduct.ion of a few 
short extracts, A close frieudslii23 existed between Carey Foster 
and Miiichiu, and in their unassuming simplicity and gentleness 
there was much resemblance between the characters of the two 
men. Carey Foster had a j^rofouud respect for Min chin’s .mathe- 
matical powers, and consulted him when he felt a doubt as to his 
own grasp of th© mathematical treatment of a physical problem, 
whilst Minchin had an equally dee^^ regard for Carey Foster as an 
authoi’ity on physical matters, and has exj^ressed his regret to the 
wu-iter that Foster’s nervous manner, together with his extreme 
modesty, should have mad© it difficult for some, even of his friends, 
to realise his true greatness. 

The first extract is from a letter dated 1882: 

'' My dear Minchin, 

'' The lesson of the day touching electric endosniose is written 
in the First Book of Wiedemann, beginning at the 392iid verso of 
the second chapter . . . wherein it is written how the ions do 
wander when a current passeth through their midst. This, I take 
it, is the whole secret of electric endosmose; the porous diaphragm 
(‘auseth not the flow, hut maketh the same manifest by hinderixig 
the return thereof.” 
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The aeoond is also dated 1 S82 : 

“ My dear Mincliin, 

“I ho2>e the enclosed may serve your rivo.reiice’s purpose. vSure, 
and it’s bad I did not write beFore. But 1 liarl to think, and tliai 
goes slow. 


'‘ As to your telegraphic friend; lethiiii take to liiinself a tangent 
galvanometer and a set of resistance coils, and sundry cells accord- 
ing to Daniel! and Grove. . . 

and then follow instructions as to what the telegraidiic friend 
should achieve. 

An extract from a letter referring tO' a fairly well-known man : 

'‘The gentleman’s surface integral suggests to me a considerable 
amount of self-esteem. But I am willing to believe that the 
charge is purely superficiaL ... I am told by a friend who Imows 
him much better than I do that he is a good fellow.” 

And the last is from a letter written in 1887 congratulating 
Minchin on his marriage: 

“My dear G-. M. M., 

“ I heard awhile ago that you had entered into combination and 
were no longer a dissociated atom. Accept my waiunest con- 
gratulations and my fervent hope that you may appreciate the 
blessings of home rule more fully from year to year.” 

Several of the letters deal with Minchin ’s work with photo- 
electric cells. 

The i^rivate life of Carey Foster was one of quiet beauty. His 
transparent honesty and high regard for truth earned him the 
respect of his friends, whilst has unvarying kindness and courtesy 
won their aifection. In 1868 he married Mary Anne Frances, 
daughter of Andrew Muir, of Greenock. Recalling that time, Dr. 
Forster Moiiey writes : 

“It seems only yesterday when my father (the late Professor 
Henry Morley) said to me, 'I have been walking round the Square 
with Carey Foster, who has just told me that he is engaged to be 
married, and has been speaking most charmingly on the subject of 
love of a mail for a woman..’” 
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'Tliorc was a strikiug' resemblance between tlie character of Mrs. 
Foster and that of her husband, and she even acquired a suspicion 
of the nervousness that was so strongly marked in him, that, liow- 
ever, only accentuated a natural charm of manner in her. There 
were born to them four sons and four daughters, all of whom are 
still living. The mutual conlidenco that existed between Carey 
Foster and his wife, and the evident affection with which both 
parents were regarded by their children, gave a peculiar charm 
to the visits of the many friends who were always welcome to their 
home. Mrs. Foster died in 1917, and a year and a-half later 
Carey Foster’s body was laid to its last rest beside hers in the 
peaceful cemetery at Hickmans worth. 

Among the number of Carey Foster’s old students at University 
College who have become distinguished were Prof. W. E. 
Ayrton, Sir Oliver Lodge, Dr. H. Forster Morley, Prof. Viramu 
Joiies, Prof. A. P. Chattock, Prof. J. A. Fleming, Prof. T. Hud- 
son Beare, Prof. A. W. Porter, Prof. F. Womack, Prof. J. Sakurai, 
Sir Victor Horsley, and Prof. W. D. Halliburton. It is from his 
having been first a student, then a demonstrator, and thereafter 
a friend of Carey Foster that the writer has been able to pay in 
this notice his last tribute to the memory of one he loved and 
admired. 2 Fison. 


WILLIAM JOEL KEMP 

Born 1841; Died March 22nd, 1918. 

William Joel Hemp was born at Bow in 1841. He was the 
youngest of three sons, and was educated at Stock’s Academy at 
Poplar. Owing to his father’s death, he left school at a very 
early age, and was placed in the ofi&ce of a ship’s broker. Finding 
this work very uncongenial, he induced his relatives to article him 
to Carters and G-reen, builders of the famous China tea clippers, in 
the yard which subsequently became the headquarters of the Thames 
Ironworks and Shipbuilding Company. His apprenticeship com- 
menced at an unfortunate time, for wood was rapidly being replaced 
by iron in the construction of ships, and the old-established firms 
which did not move with the times were being left behind. All the 
same, this period of his life must have been a particularly happy 
one. He met all sorts of seafaring men, and in later life he never 
tired of relating anecdotes connected with their superstitions and 
adventures, and it is not unlikely that their experiences quickened 
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the sense of imagination which served him so well in after years. 
Shortly after completing liis articles lie .married Mary, the daughter 
of John Cayzer, who organised the emigration to Australia of the 
East Anglian farm labourers in the starving ’foi'ties and ^fifties. 
About this time he entered the service of Rickett Smith and Com- 
}iany, coal and coke shippers, as buyer. In this capacity he was 
brought in contact with the lime burning, plaster, and Idndrcd 
industries, and when in 1876 a company was formed to work the 
bed of gypsum discovered four yeai’s earlier through the Sub- 
Wealden boring at Netherfield, Sussex, he took a small financial 
interest in the undertaking. It was about this time that the 
necessity for technical education and scientific training was first 
accepted in England. In 1879 the City and Guilds of Eon don 
Institute for the Advancement of Technical Education was formed, 
and almost immediately courses in chemistry under Armstrong in 
temporary ])reniises in Cowper Street, Finsbury, were advertised. 
Although nearly forty years of age, Kemp, knowing that the manu- 
facture of plaster at Ketherfield rested entirely on rule-of-thumb 
methods, determined to take advantage of the facilities which the 
City Guilds Institute afforded and to become an efficient chemist. 
At Cowper Street he worked for one or twoi days a week, encouraged 
and inspired by Armstrong, and he soon proved himself to be not 
only a logical thinker, but an expert ananipulator. The other 
students in the laboratory were all boys, and the writer, whoi worked 
at the bench adjoining Kemp's, shared with them, the admiration 
of his power of application and of his rapidly acquired skill. Kemp, 
influenced by Armstrong's spirit of research, soon began to itiake 
investigations on the production of sulphur from gypsum and frojn 
alkali waste, and these occupied him for several years. He was the 
fimt to suggest making alkali waste into a paste with water and 
j)umping carbon dioxide into the sludge contained in an inverted 
conical vessel, thus making the gas do its own stiri'ing and bring- 
ing every particle of the waste in contact with it. Some of the 
results of these investigations were subsequently embodied in 
Kawes’s patents, which were worked by Chance. During these 
years, the position of the Sub-Wealden Gypsum Company at 
Netherfield had become very critical, the output had fallen below 
40 tons a month, the quality of the plaster was bad, and creditors 
were clamouring for payment of their accounts, which there were 
no funds to meet. There was already on the bank an immense 
tonnage of dump, a grey stone considered useless, which had to be 
hauled to the surface with the white gypsum, and it was becoming 
increasingly difficult and expensive to dispose of it on the surface. 
A Jiiectiug was hold with the object of winding up the com 7 >aiiy. 
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but. Keiiip, wlu> iiatl alreaily begun t<.> e.\.peiimeiit. witii the grev 
stone, wliicli consisted almost entirely of gypsum, persisted in the 
view that under proper direction the operations of the company 
would be successful. Two of the shareholders present were 
impressed, and agreed to provide further funds if Kemp would 
undertake the management, and it was thereupon decided that 
operations should be continued. Kemp's experiments with the 
grey stone were now pushed on, with the result that in a short 
lime he had perfected a method whereby the waste was converterl 
into a plaster of the Keen's cement variety, which, although dark 
in (‘olour, set hard and evenly. He introduced this plaster under 
the name of ftirapjite,” and from that, day the success of the 
undertaking was assured. In 1891, 10 tons of “ Sirapite were 
sold; ten years later tlie annual sale was IbdOtS tons, and tn 1911 
the sales e.xceeded 31,000 tons. Kemp’s genius was slunvn not only 
in the way he attacked his problems on the chemical side, but alst^ 
in his engineeidng ability and in the handling of men. From the 
jirst lie recognised the ineffieieiKy of boilers fed witli water almost 
saturated with calcium sulphate, and within two years of taking* 
control he had scrapped the steam plant and had substituted gas 
producers and large gas engines. He introduced kilns of large 
size, which reduced the consumption of fuel and greatly simplified 
the gTinding and mixing plant. He subsequently opened up a new 
shaft in the mine, which he equipped with electric lighting and 
haulage plant. Having placed the business on a profi beaming 
basis, Kemp devoted his attention to the amelioration of the con- 
dition of his workpeople. Although himself prepared to work 
twelve hours a day or more, he reduced in 1895 the working hours 
to eight and afforded all workmen suitable opportunities for 
recreation. At his suggestion, the company built a large number 
of model houses standing in large gardens, which the workpeople 
were permitted to purchase at cost price. In 1903 Kemp completed 
his plans by bringing about an amalgamation of the chief makers 
of plaster in the United Kingdom. 

"Very few of those who travel by the South-Eastern Railway from 
Tunbridge Wells to Hastings realise that near Mountfield, hidden 
from, but within a few hundred yards of, the line, and in one of 
the most beautiful of the Sussex valleys, lie a mine fully equipped 
and busy works employing several hundred hands, at which a large 
2 ^art of the plaster used in this country is produced. It was het*e 
that Kemp conducted his experiments which revolutionised the 
industry, and it was here, at the scene of his life’s work, that he 
breathed his last. Shortly after the outbreak of war his son, who 
for some years had assumed the management, volunteered for 
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service, and Kemp, then sevent.y-rive years oi’ age, returned to lake, 
charge. Always oontident and cheerful, ever hard-working, lie 
resumed his former duties with an activity and interest which 
might have been expected from a man thirty years his junior. On 
the morning of March 22nd, 1918, he rose in the usual health and 
spirits, but shortly afterwards, when about to go the round of the 
wovTcs, lie suddenly expired. Gehald T. Moody. 


SYDNEY LUPTON. 

Boun January 3rd, 1850; Died July lOrpr, 1918. 

Sydney Lupton, who was elected into the Society in 1872 and 
remained a Fellow until his death, was the youngest and last 
surviving son of Darnton Lupton and of his second wife, Anna 
Jane Busk. He was born at Eller Close, Bouudhay, near Leeds, 
on January 3rd, 1850. His father, a member of a well-known 
Yoi'kshire family, was head of the firm of William Lupton and 
Co., woollen manufacturers. He was a man of considerable 
influence and public spirit, much respected, and took a leading- 
part in the municipal politics and social life of the town and 
district. 

His son, the subject of this notice, was educated at Rugby and 
lived in Hr. Jex Blake’s house. From Rugby he passed to Oxford, 
where at Christ Church he came under the influence of Dr. Vernon 
Harcourt, and was led to devote himself to science, particularly to 
mathematics and chemistry. 

On leaving the XJiiivex'sity, after taking his degree, he was 
appointed a science master at Harrow School. The work of school 
teaching was not uncongenial to him, and he had a fair measure 
of success in it; but his mother — ^now a widow — having fallen into 
indifferent health, he resigned his position in order to live with 
her at Harehills, near Leeds, where he established a small labora- 
tory and continued to occupy himself with experimental work. 

It was during this period that the writer of this notice made 
his acquaintance, and had the opportunity of observing the pro- 
gress of his inquiry on the slow oxidation of potassium, the longest 
and perhaps the most important of his investigations. On the 
death of Mrs. Lupton he took a smaller house at Roundhay, where 
he continued to live until his removal to London in 1896. 

During his residence in Leeds, Lupton took i:)art in the civic 
life of the town, was a member of the Board of Guardians, and 
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was assoriaied witli tlitj laU‘ CJaiuai ,)ac*ksoii, \'iv*ar of St. .)auies’s, 
in many ciiaritablo objects. !b\n‘ tour years he was a meiuber of 
tlic C^uTumitlee of IMaiiageinent of the Cookritlge C 'Oiivalesoent iios- 
pital, and on his resignation, consequent on his leaving Leeds, his 
fellow -members recorded their appreciation of his genial and 
energetic help and their sincere thanks for his services during 
a 2 ^eriod requiring special administration.’' This last sentence has 
I’eference to the assistance he was able to render the institution in 
connexion with the erection of a wing to the building to perj^etuate 
the memory of his friend, Canon Jackson. 

Lupton's intellectual tastes led him to take an interest in the 
activities of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, where 
he occasionally lectured ou scientific subjects. He became a 
member of its Council in 1885—6, Honorary Secretary from 
1886-95, and a Vice-President in 1895—6. 

Practically the whole of Liipton's experimental work w^as done 
during his residence at Leeds. His first published 2 >aper, “On 
the Formula of the Alums,” apj^ears in the Jourtud of the Society 
for 1875. Although the doctrine of valency, which we owe to 
Frankland, was fairly well established at this period, there was 
considerable uncertainty as to the true formulae of a number of 
inorganic compounds, owing to doubt as to the valency of par- 
ticular elements. This was the case with the groiq:) of the alums. 
Lupton, at the suggestion of Dr. Vernon Harcourt, sought to 
establish the generic formulae of these salts, independently of con- 
siderations of the combining. values of their constituents, by a study 
of the conditions under which they lose their water on heating or 
on exposure to a dehydrating agent under reduced pressure, and 
he showed conclusively that they must contain at least twenty-four 
molecules of water, whence the general formula now universally 
accej3ted follows. 

In the same year he jcublislied a noi&e on the preparation td’ 
cuj:)rous chloride, in which he described the different mode in which 
water acts on this substance, depending on its method of forma- 
tion (phem. News, 1875, 30 , 233). This was followed in 1S7G by 
a number of short notices (Chem. News, 1876, 33 , 90). He 
showed that in preparing nitrogen by the well-known method of 
2 >assing air over red-hot copper turnings, the operation might he 
rendered continuous by mixing the air with ammonia gas, whereby 
the cupric oxide was reduced as fast as it was formed, or, as is 
more probable, by the metal acting catalytically and inducing the 
I^irod notion of water; 


3(2N2 -t- O) -2- 2NH3- 3HoO -h 7^.. 
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Til tJils ni;iniiPi-, 011 ) 3 ^ :i rf4a,t i voIn” short longMi of hoaiod oopr)or 
luriiings is needetl, and tlie aciioti [)ia)(‘ee<ls uiiintei-nij)ie(li 3 '. 

Ta anotlier comtuuiiicatioii, 011 tlie “ Solubilit}’' of Naphthalene 
in Water/’ he sought to clisprO'Ve Garden's contention that 
Plateau’s theor}’^ of the cause of the nioveinent of this substance 
on the surface of water was invalid by showing that its solubility, 
and consequent high tension of its solution, are sufficient to account 
for the phenomenon. 

lie further descril^ed a number of reactions serving to distinguish 
aniline from naplithylannne, and made known a number of 
(haracteristic tests for succinic acid. 

Pupton’s most important chemical paper was his study of the 
vSlow Oxidation of Potassium,” communicated to the Soci(‘ty in 
l(S7G and pulilished in the Jonnud for that year, in which he c'art^- 
fiilly repeated the observations of I)avy, Bei’zelius, Gay TjUssiu* 
and Theiiard, and Ifarcourt, and sought to clear u]) certain dis- 
crepant statements with regard to the number of potassium oxides 
capable of existence. He confirmed Vernon Harcourt’s work, made 
fourteen years previously {(}uart, Joiivn. (Jlte.ni. Soc., 1862, 14, 
267), carefully watching the colour changes which follow the pro- 
gress of the oxidation, and analysing the products at the several 
stages by a method he devised, and of which he jDroved the 
sufhciency. He was disposed to regard the existence of the grey 
suboxide, K 4 O, of Berzelius as improbable, and he concluded that 
the intermediate products of oxidation were mixtures of and 

in variable proportion, depending on temperature and time 
and the nature of the oxidising mediiim. He compared these 
intermediate products with the successive stages in the oxidation 
of lead and with the several lead oxides described by various 
observers, the general nature of the change being similar. Plo 
o])tained analytical numbers for the yellowish-green product which 
corresponded with the compositio-n of a dioxide, K 2 O 2 , and 
described a number of reactions which appeared to indicate its 
individuality. He gained no' certain proof of the existence of the 
trioxide, KoOg, but was inclined to regard the brownish-yellow 
stage of the colour change as some evidence of its formation. He 
states that '‘the more thoroughly the air is dried, the less is its 
oxidising action,” as proved by Baker (Phil. Trans., 1888), and 
subsequently by Holt and Sims (T., 1894, 65, 434), who showed 
that potassium may be distilled unaltered in perfectly dry oxygen. 

Liupton^s conclusions have been confiimed, in the main, by the 
last-named observers, although they found it impossible to associate 
the differences of colour with oxides of definite composition, the 
oxidation proceeding apparently without any break until the 
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healed mass coiiriisted wholly of the bright orange-yellow peroxide, 
described by Harcourb. 

Holt and Sims also repeated Luptoii’s experiments on the action 
of the oxides of nitrogen on heated potassium, and with nitrous 
oxide obtained evidence ot the formation of the buft’-coloured tri- 
oxide and the snlj^hur-yellow dioxide, the existence of which in 
solution had already been established by Harcourt. 

Lu 2 :>ton, in 1888, j^ublished a short coinmuiiication in the 
Prncre(7i)i (/a of the Society on coripiounds of chromium, and in 
1891 he contributed to the VhUo^o ph'iral Mdrptzi n c a controversial 
})ajjer on The Reduction of the Results of Ex^^erimeiits, with 
Special Reference to the Hydrate Theory of Solution ” (PJiif . Ma<j .. 
[v|, 3T, 418), which produced a rejoinder from Mr. Spence'' 
Pickering. 

Sydney Luj^ton was a painstaking and conscientious worker, 
scrupulously accurate, and a good manipulator, cautious in draw- 
ing conclusions or in forming opinions, but very tenacious in hold- 
ing them when convinced of their soundness. His knowledge 
and, as his published work shows, his sympathies were almost ex- 
clusively confined to inorganic and physical chemistry ; aufl owing 
probably to the limitations of his early training and his subso 
quent lack of opportunity, he never seemed to be attracted by the 
problems of modern organic chemisti-y. 

As a fellovv -townsman and a member of the well-known iMill 
Hill Chaj^el, he was a great admirer of Joseph Priestley, who 
formerly ministered in Leeds, and began his chemical career there. 
At one time he conceived the idea of writing the life of tho old 
}3]iilosopher and of bringing out an annotated edition of his com- 
plete works, for which he had gradually accumulated material. 
But to do justice to Priestley’s astonishing versatility and the 
extraordinary range of his knowledge requires an equally excej:)- 
iional man, and Lupton, after playing with the project for some 
time, finally relinquished it, being deterred from the attempt in 
all probability by its very magnitude. He was, however, well 
qualified to make it, especially as regards Priestley’s scientific work 
and philosophical oiiinions, for he had considerable critical acumen 
and literary skill, was an omnivorous reader, and had extensive 
knowledge of the literature and science of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. 

On his removal to London, Lupton ceased to take any active 
part in experimental inquiry. He kept up his interest, however, 
in scientific work, was a frequent attendant at meetings of scien- 
tific societies, and at the lectures of the Royal Institution. He 
also interested himself in Bedford College, and in the work of St. 
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George’s Hospital, and was for a time a iiiember of its Committee 
of Managemeiit. 

He was, most generally known by his books on 

“Elementary Chemical Arithmetic” and “Numerical Tables and 
Constants in Elementary Science/’ 23ublished by Macmillan’s, and 
based 2 >robably on his ex 2 >erience in science teaching at Harrow. 
His last ]jroduclion was a little book of some 120 small 8vo pages 
bearing the modest title, ‘‘Notes on Observations, being an Outline 
of the Methods used for determining the Meaning and Value of 
Quantitative Observations and Ex 2 :>eriments in Physics and Cdiem- 
istry, and for reducing the Pesults obtained.” Notwithstanding 
the somewhat artdiaic ring of its title, it is an admiralde }3iece of 
work, and well worthy of careful study by all engaged in quaiiti- 
tativo work. In S 2 )ite of its diminutive size, it anust have involved 
a wifle range of reading, no small exercise of criticism, and con- 
siderable skill and thought in arrangement and condensation. It 
shows Ln}>ion at his best. It is a model of clear, rest rained state- 
moiit and idgorous logic, and should hnd a in every i^hysical 

and chemical laboratory. 

At all periods of his life, Eu 2 ‘)ton was fond of travel, and his 
ample means made it easy for him to juake extensive journeys. He 
was an acute observer and a shrewd judge of character, with a 
keen sense of humour — qualities which, added to his wide reading 
and knowledge of history and his readiness to communicate his 
knowledge, made him interesting as a coJn23anion. 

He died at his London house, 102, Park Street, Grosvenor 
{S(juare, on July 10th, 1918, and was l)nried at St. John’s Cemetery, 
Poundha}^. He showed his interest in the wmrk of the Chemical 
Society’ by bequeathing to it his valuable chemical libraiy. 

T. E. Tiiokpk. 


GEOPGE MAKTINEAU, C.B. 

Born 1835; Died February 5th, 1919. 

By the death of Mr. George Martineau, which occurred after a 
brief illness at his residence, Gomshall Lodge, Gomshall, Surrey, 
we have lost a inemher of an old and distinguished family and a 
man who was perhaps the greatest authority of his time in this 
country on sugar from its economic point of view. The deceased 
was the son of Mr. George Martineau, of Tulse Hill, and grandson 
of Mr. David Martineau, who in 1797 established the sugar refining 
firm which, as David Martineau and Sons, was at one time the 
largest in London ; it has remained in the family for more than a 
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century. The tact is nob without interest to our Fellows that this 
firm was one of the iirst, probably the first, in this country to 
recognise the value of scientific control, and the partners appointed 
the late Mr. C. Haughton Gill, F.C.S., first as their chemist and 
subsequently as their manager. 

Mr. Martineau was educated at XJnivei*siiy College, London, and 
on coming of age entered his father’s business, in which he was 
actively associated until his retirement in 1896. His connexion 
w'ith sugar refining was on the commercial side, but he always took 
a keen interest in the general technology of the industry. 
Although a Liberal of the Gladstonian school, he recognised the 
defects of our fiscal system more than forty years ago; and in 
1872, when the effects of the foreign sugar bounties began to make 
themselves felt, the British refiners aj^poiiited a Committee with 
Mr. Martineau as Secretary. This CoTumittee visited the princi])al 
beet-growing countries of Europe. Thus commenced the anti- 
bounty campaign, which cuhiiinated in the abolition of the bounties 
]jy the International Convention of 1902. In recognition of his 
services, Mr. Martineau was appointed a Companion of the Bath 
by King Edward VII. 

Imbued with the true scientific spirit, Mr. Martineau possessed 
a thoroughly logical mind, clearly shown by his numerous writings, 
which were continued up tO' the last days of his life : it may be 
said, indeed, that he died in harness. He was a chemist by 
instinct, and few commercial men had a greater appreciation of 
chemistry and chemical research. Keeping himself at/ cot/ rant 
with all the chief events in the progress of our branch of science, 
it was doubtless with this object that he became a Fellow of the 
Chemical Society in 1871. It cannot be forgotten that, equally 
with those members of his firm connected with the practical side 
of sugar refining, he shared a strong belief in the precise methods 
which chemical analysis affords when applied to commercial ciues- 
(ions. Ill this connexion, we may point out that he was a pioneer 
in the establishment of the Beetroot Sugar Association of London, 
the functions of which were to check the weights and make analyses 
of the whole of the raw beetroot sugar shipped from the Continent 
to the Port of London. 

Mr. Martineau’s memory will be cherished by many. His charm- 
ing personality, gifted conversational powers, wide eimdition, and 
liis deep sincerity had secured for him a wide circle of friends. 
Not a few have reason to be grateful to him for the assistance and 
encouragement he gave them at the commencement of their careers ; 
but from these he resented open thanks, being quite content to 
view their progress with silent satisfaction. 


Arthur K, Lino. 
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SIR ALEXANDER PE.DLER, F.R.S. 

Born May 21st, 1849; Died May ]3tii, 1918. 

Dike many other chemists who' have attained au eminent position 
in the scientific world, Pedler began life in connexion with 
pharmacy. His father, Mr. George Stanbury Pedler, was in busi- 
ness as a pharmacist at 199, Fleet Street until, on the removal of 
old Temple Bar and the widening of Fleet Street, preparatory to 
the erection of the Law Courts, the i^reniises were swept away. 

Pedler received his early education in the City of London School, 
which he left at midsummer, 1865. In October of the following 
year, at the age of seventeen, he won a Bell Scholarship, and began 
work as a student in the laboratory of the Pharmaceutical Society 
in Bloomsbury Square. Here he went through the usual course of 
analytical work, and at the end of the session he was awarded a 
certificate of honour in practical chemistry. Before leaving, he 
began a piece of research suggested to him by the present writer, 
who was at that time Demonstrator in the laboratory. It was 
with great regret that he parted with the promising young student, 
who by this time had decided to leave the comparatively narrow 
field of pharmacy and proceeded to place himself under Professor 
(afterwards Sir Edward) Frankland, at the Royal College of 
Chemistry, then in Oxford Street. There, after carrying on his 
studie.s for two years further, he assisted Franklaud in the separa- 
tion of the amyl alcohols of fousel oil by Pasteur’s process. This 
work was done in the laboratory of the Royal Institution, where 
Frankland had held the Professoi'ship of Chemistry in succession 
to Faraday since 1863. From the optically active and inactive 
alcohols, Pedler prepared the corresponding valeric acids, and gave 
an account of his woi'k to the Chemical Society in 1868 (rJouni. 
('hem. iShr., 21, 74). Furtliei* work in this direction was inter- 
rupted by hi.s taking part in the solar eclipse expedition tO' Sicily 
in that year. 

From 1871 Pedler served for two years as lecture demonstrator 
to Sir Edward Frankland in the Royal College of Chemistry in 
succession to Mr. Herbert McLeod, who had been appointed to the 
professorship of chemistry in the then newly instituted Royal 
Engineering College at CoopeFs Hill. At the same time, he assisted 
in the research work on gaseous spectra in which Frankland and 
Lockyer were jointly occupied. This naturally directed Pedler ’s 
attention to the fascinating problems connected with the physical 
constitution of the sun and the stars. Consequently, on receiving 
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ill 1873 appointment as professor of chemistry in the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, he naturally occupied himself with subjects con- 
nected with celestial chemistry, and soon after his arrival in India 
he was charged with sjoecial duty in connexion with the eclipse 
expedition of 1875. 

On joining the Presidency College, he found that no practical 
work in any department of science was done by the students. To 
remedy this deficiency in the scheme of instruction was his first 
care, and ultimately he succeeded in securing the introduction of a 
small amount of practical work into the science course for the M.A. 
degree, and a practical examination was held for the first time in 
1882. Ultimately, he had the satisfaction of finding the university 
regulations require every college sending up students to' provide 
the necessary staff and appliances for teaching practically each of 
the departments of science, and each candidate for B.A. or B.Sc. 
degree to be examined practically. 

Having been born in 1849, Pedler was still a very young man 
on reaching India, and those who' knew him in his early days will 
gladly recall those features of his character which made him not 
only popular in youth, hut, remaining unchanged to his latest 
years, contributed materially to his success in official life. 

In India Pedler retained the professorship in Calcutta, together 
with the office of Meteorological Peporter to the Government of 
Bengal, for twenty-two years. He then became Principal of the 
Presidency College and Vice-Chancellor of the University. In 1899 
Iio was appointed Minister of Public Instruction in Bengal, and 
became an additional Member of the legislative Council under the 
Viceroy. 

Among other institutions, Pedler took great interest in the 
Ravenshaw College at Cuttack, and was instrumental in obtaining 
accommodation for the physical and chemical departments in that 
institution. These successive stej^s in official life explain the fact 
that Pedler’s original contributions to scientific chemical 'literature 
were limited to the one paper on valeric acids, already mentioned, 
and several which arose out of the circumstances of his I'esidence 
in India. 

Soon after his arrival in that country, lie examined and reported 
on the coal-gas and water supplies of Calcutta. In 1878 he S'ent 
home a paper on the poison of the cobra, which was printed in the 
Proceedkiigs of the Royal Society ( 27 , 17). 

In 1890 he contributed to the Journal of the Chemical Society 
three papers, which showed that he was utilising opportunities, 
previously neglected by chemists, of studying the action of tropical 
sunlight on chemical change. The fi^r?it of these papers was entitled 
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“Tlie Actiou of Light on Phosphorus and some of the Properties 
of Amorphous Phosphorus." The second paper was on ‘'The 
Aciiou of Chlorine on Water in the Light, and the Actiou of Light 
on certaiii Chlorine Acids.” The third paper contained an account 
of attempts to estimate hydrogen sulphide and carbon bisulphide 
in gaseous mixtures by explosion with oxygen. 

Podler was a Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry and of the. 
(■liomical Society. He was elected F.P.S. in 1892. He was also 
an honorary Tneniher of the Pharmaceutical Society. 

Ill recognition of his public services in India he was created 
CM'.E. in 1901, and on his return to England in 1906 he received 
the honour of knighthood. On his retirement he soon found 
occupation in juiblic work; he became honorary seci*etary to the 
British Science Guild, which owes mucli to his devoted service, and 
on the outbreak of war he took up active duties connected with 
ih© research department of the Ministry of Munitions. Whilst 
attending a aneeting of Committee at that office on Monday, May 
L'lth, 1918, he was seized with sudden illness and expired immedi- 
ately. His death came as a great shock and surprise to his many 
friends, among whom no suspicion of weakness had been enter- 
tained. 

Pedler was twice married, first in 1878 to Elizabeth Maj-garci, 
(laughter of C. K. Schmidt, of Frankfurt, and, secondly, to Mabel, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. W. Wai’burton, R.N., of Ded- 
ham, who survives him. He left no children. A. T. 


JCSEPH PRICE REMINGTON. 

Morn JMAitcn 26Tn, 1847; Dini) Januaky 1st, 1918. 

JosnpH Price Remington was born at Philadelphia on March 
26th, 1847, and belonged to a well-known Quaker family, his 
ancestors having been for three generations members of the Society 
of Friends. His father, Dr. Isaac Remington, was a prominent 
Philadelphia physician, whilst his mother, the daughter of John 
Hart, was in a direct line of descent from an apothecary who prac- 
tised his art in Philadelphia early in the eighteenth century. An 
inclination for the professional pursuit of pharmacy, which was 
manifested by Remington at an early age, would thus seem* to have 
been inherited. 

At the comparatively early age of fifteen years^ Remington 
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sufl'ered the loss by death of his father, and this appears to have 
aftectcd his subsequent career; for a plan to suijplenient his pre- 
liminary education — obtained in private schools and in the high 
school at Philadelphia — by an academic course of study had to be 
abandoned. In 1863 he entered the establishment of Charles Ellis, 
Sou and Co., a firm of wholesale druggists in Philadelj^hia, where 
he remained for four years, and during that time he attended 
evening lectures at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, from 
which he graduat-ed in 1866. During the years from 1867 to 1871) 
Ilemingion was em2:>loyed in the manufacturing laboratories of 
Dr. E. R. Squibb, at Brooklyn, N.Y., and in this position he had 
e.xceptioiial oj^portuiiities for acquiring a knowledge of teclmi(;al 
anethods, especially iix their application to chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products, whilst also enjoying intimate association with a 
man who was widely known for his scientific attainments and 
e-xceedingly high ethical standards. Hemingtou then returned to 
Philadel])hia, and after a short period of service with the firm of 
Powers and Weightman, manufacturing chemists of that city, ho 
established a pharmaceutical business on his own account, which 
was successfully conducted for thirteen years. In the meantime, h<‘, 
had also served as an assistant to Professor Parrish, and subse- 
quently to Professor Procter, at the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, and on the decease of the latter, in 1874, he was elected 
to the professorship of pharmacy in the college which had lieen his 
(fhna liuiter. The position which Mr. Remington was thus <;allo(l 
oil to fill he retained for the exceptionally long period of forty- 
four years, or until the close of his life, and during that time 
several thousand students had received instruction from him. 

As circumstances did not permit. Professor Remington to acquire 
a scientific training, in the modern sense, his abtaiiiments and 
talents were directed more to what may be termed the practical 
side of pharmacy and to editorial Avoi'k. As examples of this, 
activity, there may specially be noted his participation in several 
revisions of the United States Dispensatory,” the publication of 
his well-known text-book, entitled the '‘Practice of Pharmacy," 
and the arduous duties committed to him as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Revision of the “United States Pharmacopoeia.” 

Professor Remington was a Fellow of the Chemical, Dinnean,, 
and Royal Microscopical Societies of London, as well as an active 
member of several scientific societies in his own land. The esteem 
in which he was held by his professional colleagues had, moreover, 
been manifested by the bestowal of honorary membership in a 
large number of pharmaceutical organisations both at home and 
abroad. He had travelled widely iix his own country, and had, 
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several times visited Europe, tlie last occasion liaving been in the 
autumn of 1913, which will still be pleasantly remembered by many 
of his English friends. 

The home life of Professor Remington, with a devoted wife and 
several children, was particularly happy. Plis genial natux'e and 
hueney as a speaker, together with the fund of interesting in- 
formation which he possessed, rendered him a most pleasant com- 
panion. In social as well as professional circles he was therefore 
always gladly seen, and accorded a prominent place. 

The writer of these lines is grateful for the privilege of render- 
ing- a slight tribute to the memory of one with whom a friendship 
had been sustained for more than fo-rty years, and whose qualities 
of mind and heart had won such extended appreciation and regard. 

F. B. PowBii. 


JEAN JACQUES THEOPHILE SCHEOESING. 

Born July 9th, 1824; Died February 8th, 1919. 

One of the oldest and most distinguised of the foreign members 
of the Society, Jean Jacques Theophile Schloesing, passed away 
on February 8th of this year. He was in his ninety-fifth year, 
and almost all his life had been associated with agricultural chem- 
istry. Pie knew its illustrious founders, Boussingault, Lawes, and 
Gilbert, when they were still young men almost at the beginning 
of their careers; be introduced new ideas at a critical stage, and, 
finally, when development had temporarily ceased, he opened up 
a new })ath, which is still leading to fruitful results. 

Schloesing was born at Marseilles on July 9th, 1824. At the 
ago of seventeen he entered the Polytechnic School, and left it two 
years later to take a post in the Service des Manufacteurs d’Etat."’ 
He thus began his career at the most eventful period in the history 
of agricultural chemistry; it was the year, 1843, in which Lawes 
and Gilbert started their great work at Rothamsted, one year after 
Liebig’s famous report on agricultural chemistry to the British 
Association, and four years after Boussingault had commenced his 
striking investigations at Bechelbronn. 

He must have don© w-ell in his first post, for three years after- 
wards — in 1846 — ^he became Director of the Ecol© des Tabacs, and 
within a few months published his first paper in the Com'ptei^ 
renduS) it was on nicotine and its estimation in leaf and manu- 
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r.i(‘t 11 rod lobaooo. TTo \v;is ilio liryt to ()]>lain iiiooliiio in any 
<juu]iiity; it liad previoiusly been preparetl, as he tells us, only in 
''quelques rares echantillonsd’ Scliloesing verified its composition 
and designed a method for estimating it within about 1 per cent, —a 
very accurate determination for the time. The method consisted 
in displacing the nicotine with ammonia, extracting* with ether, 
eliminating the excess of ammonia by the evaporation of the ether, 
and then titrating the residual base with sulphuric acid. For five 
years no further publications appeared, then followed an ingenious 
]japer on the detei'mination of ammonia in tobacco; milk of lime 
was added, and the mixture placed over sulphuric acid in the cold. 
The ammonia volatilised, and was absorbed liy the acid, but at the 
low temperature of the experiment no decomposition of other 
suhstaiices occurred. This paper was followed shortly al'terwaj'ds 
l>y one on tlie estimation of nitrates in presence of organic matter; 
liytlrochloric acid and a ferrous salt were added, and nitric o.xide 
produced; this was washed free from hydrochloric acid, then mixed 
with air or oxygen, converted into nitric acid, and titrated with 
an alkali. Subsequently, however, Schloesiug found that conversion 
into nitric acid was unnecessary, and he designed a method for 
direct measurement of the nitric oxide. He also introduced con- 
siderable improvements into the methods for estimating ammonia 
in dilute liquids, such as rain. As an illustration of the very 
cumbersome nature of some of the methods then in vogue, it may 
be mentioned that the determination of ammonia in rain-w’ater at 
Rothamsted, carried out in 1853, had involved the distillation of 
2 cwt. of rain and evaporation of the distillate with suli>hunc 
acid; in spite of all the laborious care bestowed on the work, the 
figure obtained was probably double the true value. 

For the next seven years Schloesiug published no scientific work, 
but from 1860 onwards he issued a number of important publica- 
tions. In 1860, also, he began some cultural experiments with 
tobacco, which lasted for fifteen years, and were designed to ascer- 
tain whether the physical properties and nicotine content of the 
leaf are characteristic of the variety or the result of environmental 
factors. In the first series, tobacco was raised from samples of 
seed coming from various regions; the resulting leaf had in each 
case the physical characters and nicotine content characteristic of 
the parent plants grown in their original home. The second series 
was more extended and lasted fourteen years ; its pui'pose was to 
discover whether any marked alteration occurred in the character- 
istic properties when a variety is cultivated in a new district. 
Havanna tobacco was grown, and the seed saved ; some was sown 
and some was stored; each year a certain quantity of the seed of 
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generation was sown. In no case was aiiy ditVerence 
( observed. 

In 186G Seliloesing began his investigations on the soil. It was 
probably in this subject more than in any other that the genius 
of the man shone out. Looking hack at these papers, their striking- 
feature is their modernness; one can well believe that at the time 
of publication they would not be fully appreciated. Again and 
again he broached new subjects, which neither he nor his con- 
temporaries developed, but which later workers rediscovered thirty 
or forty years afterwards and showed to be of signal importance. 
He was essentially a pioneer rather than a builder, an^he had the 
extraordinarily good fortune to discover gold almost every time; 

he never himself developed his “finds,'' and the subject was 
not sufficiently well organised to ensure that others should develoj^ 
ihein for him. 

Schloesing’s period of greatest activity was from 1866 to 1879, 
when he was between forty-two and fifty-five years of age; during 
this time he opened up no fewer than five new fields of soil in- 
vestigation, three of which are now proving extremely valuable. 
His first soil paper was on the soil solution, which he separated 
fi*om the solid particles by a displacement method. The subject 
received very little attention for nearly forty years; its importance 
was not fully realised until Whitney and Cameron in America 
published their striking paper in 1903, when investigations began 
again, using at first methods similar to those that Schloesing 
had designed. At the present time it receives perhaps more atten- 
tion than any branch of soil chemistry. 

Another subject which has come into prominence in recent times 
was investigated by him in 1868. He showed that nitrates are 
decomposed during certain fermentations, and five years later he 
further showe>d that they are reducible to gaseous nitrogen in soils 
deprived of oxygen. He also demonstrated that oxidations rather 
than reductions are the normal phenomena in soils under natui-al 
conditions; surface soils readily absorb oxygen, whilst sub-soils do 
not. After a lapse of neaxdy thirty years this phenomenon was 
independently rediscovered, and its investigation figures promin- 
ently in some of the most recent research programmes. 

His most important work, however, was on nitrification. For a 
long time it had been known that nitrates are gradually formed 
when plant or animal residues, farmyard manure, etc., are in- 
corporated in the soil. The process was of much technical import- 
ance in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as the source of 
nitrates for gunpowder. During the Thirty Years’ War and other 
great continental wars, the various governments had been seriously 
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1 ‘onoerneil in iliese so-called nitre beds, and bad done a gTeat. deal 
io sfcimidat-© their development. An interesting c'.ollection ot' 
meniairs relating to the practical details published in Paris 

in 1776.“^ A study of these paj^ers shows that the condilions of 
the change were tolerably well ascertained even then, hut nothing 
was known of its mechanism . 

It has several times happened in the history of civilisation that 
agriculture has benefited by knowledge gained during war. The 
mass of information accumulated during the eighteenth centui’y 
wars, and apparently rendered useless in the nineteenth century 
by the promise of peace and the discovery of nitrates in Chile, was 
found to he of fundamental importance in agriculture. Boussiii- 
gault had realised, and Schloesing at once accepted the view, that 
the nutrition of plants, so far as nitrogen was concerned, depended 
on the nitre-bed processes; organic nitrogen compounds, iiseless as 
]dant nutrients, became convei'ted into highly valuable nitrates 
when added to the soil; the more ra 2 :>idly this change could be 
brought about, the better for the plant. So long, however, as the 
mechanism of the change was .unknown, the old knowledge was 
simply empirical and incapable of full utilisation. Many investi- 
gations had been made, but the problem remained unsolved. The 
balance of opinion was in. favour of a purely physical process, but 
there was also a strongly supported chemical hypothesis. 

In 1876 a Commission was appointed to inquire into a scheme 
for carrying Paris sewage out to the land between Clichy and the 
forest of St. Germain, and Schloesing was asked to draw up the 
report. Karely, even in France, can an essentially practical 
inquiry have led to such striking scientific results. Wheii 
Schloesing had finished the investigation, he had not only dis- 
covered a new and vastly improved method of treating sewage, but 
he had realised what was the cause of nitrification, and thus 
founded the science of soil bacteriology. We cannot do better ihan 
let him tell the story in his own words: 

I was selected,” he tells us, draw up the report of this 

Commission. On this occasion, following the plan indicated in 
1856 by M. Herve Mangon, and taking advantage also of the more 
recent investigations of Dr. Frankland, I endeavoured to elucidate 
the principles involved in the land treatment of sewage by con- 
necting the process with the phenomena of slow combustion of 
organic matter in an atmosphere containing oxygen ; I investigated 
at the same time the conditions necessary to secure satisfactory 

* “ Peceuil de M^moires efc d’ Observations sur la formation et sur la 
fabrication du Salp^tre par les Commissionnaires nomm^s par hAcad^mie 
pour 1© jugement du Prix du Salp^tre.” — Paris, 1770. 
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pn filicaiiou in pnit^ico. I n special j)uinl ol* (lisUiigaisiiliig' 

two probleiiiB wliicli were otteii conl’iised: puriiication simply and 
solely of Paris sewage, which would only require an area of 2000 
hectares (5000 acres), and agricultural utilisation of Paris sewage, 
which would require an area twenty times as great. 

“ Boussingault had just published the researches on nitrification 
that he had carried out some time previously. Blood, meat, wool, 
straw, and oil-cake did not nitrify when mixed with sand and 
chalk and allowed slowly to oxidise,' but they rapidly nitrified when 
mixed with soil. I had vainly tried to nitrify ammonia hy adding 
it to saiul and chalk and leaving the mixture exposed to air. These 
results led me to think that the property of bringing about nitriib 
<*at.ion was j'^eculiar to soil. 

“ Wishing to fix my ideas on the subjeid, I made the following 
experiment. A large tube, I metre long, was filed with 5 kg. of 
ignited sand mixed with 100 grams of powdered chalk. The sand 
was watered daily with sewage, the amount being so arranged that 
it took eight days to traverse the tube. For the first twenty days 
there was no sign of nitrification, then nitrates began to appear, 
and the amount rapidly increased; finally, the liquid flowing out 
of the tube contained neither ammonia nor organic matter — the 
sewage was absolutely purified.’' 

The quality of the man’s genius was revealed in two striking 
deductions drawn from this simple experiment. One was of 
supreme practical importance, and has revolutionised sewage dis- 
posal 2 >ractice. 

Au point de vue de Tepui-ation des eaux d’egout, rexpeidence 
. . . prouve, en effet, qu’il n’est nullement necessaire que Tirriga- 
iion soit etablie sur les terrains agricoles; de sables steriles se 
2 :>retent 2 ^arfaitem 6 nt a re 2 )nration, lorsque le ferment nitrique, 
apporte par les eaux mSmes, a pris 2 >ossessioii du milieu.” 

Prom this to the modern bacteria bed is no great step, at any 
rate in principle. 

The second deduction was of even greater consequence for the 
development of agricultural science- Beverting to the delay of 
twenty days in the setting in of nitrification, Schloesing and Muntz 
asked why it set in. With characteristic shrewdness they observed 
that this delay could scarcely arise if the process were purely 
physical or chemical; some biological factor seemed to be indicated. 
Ill order to test this 2 ^c>ssibility they added a little chlorofoim to 
the sewage; nitrification at once stopped. They then removed the 
chloroform and “ seeded ” with a little fresh sewage ; after an 
interval nitrification began again. This showed that the process 
was brought about by living organisms, and forthwith Schloesing 
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and Miuitz auiiouiiced the existence of a living fenueiit. TIic 
discovery at once attracted attention; Warington at Rotliaansted 
immediately recognised its importance, and proceeded to investigate 
nitrification in the Rothamsted soils; he was able to confirm the 
accuracy of Schloesing''s deductions. Jjater on, the proof was anade 
3 nor© rigid by Winogi-ad sky’s discoveiy of the organism. It is no 
diniinntion of the ci'edit of the discovery that Pasteur in LSGtl had 
already foreshadowed it, as Schloesing himself pointed out, in Ins 
remarkable statement: 

“ Beancoup d’etres inferienrs out la propricte de transporttn- 
To.xygcne de I’air, eii quantito considerable, snr les maticres 
organiques complexes : e’est un des moyens done se sert la nature 
]jonr transformer en eau, acide carbonique, oxyde de carbon, azote, 
acide nitrique, ammoniaque, les elements des substances 
organiejnes elaborees snr I’inflnence de la vie.” 

This research marks the beginning of soil bacteriology. It seized 
tlio imagination ' of the younger workers, and speedily attracte<l 
recruits to the new subject. Although Schloesing did not himself 
develop the subject, he was satisfied that the ‘M’erment iiitriquc ” 
did not exhaust the list of soil organisms. Reverting to his earlier 
work on the absoiqhion of oxygen by soils, he says in one of his 
lectures*: “ C’etait lii, pensait-oii alors, uii fait purement 

chimicjue. On sait aujourdliui que e’est principaleinent un fait 
biologique, e’est-a-dire que la combustion observee est le resultat 
de la vie de nombreux organismes, tel par e.xani})le que le ferment 
nitrique, lequel est charge de trans 2 )orter Toxygene sur Tazote.’’ 

These investigations by no means represent the whole of his 
woi’k on soil, although they may well prove to be his most per- 
manent contributions to science. 

By a lengthy washing process, he obtained a jn'eparation of the 
finest clay particles which remained indefinitely suspended in jjuro 
water, but was precipitated by traces of a calcium or magnesium 
salt. This was commonly regarded as being in some sens© the 
essential clay, and agricultural chemists marvelled at the minute 
amount j^resent even in heavy soils. The conception served a 
useful j)urpose, but it has since been replaced by a broader one: 
the soil is now considered to b© made uj^ of j^articles varying from 
1 mm. downwai*ds to molecular dimensions, the different gi'ouj^s 
merging on© into another without perceptible breaks. The clay 
group is assigned for convenience an ujjper limit of 0*002 mm., 
but this is regarded as purely conventional. 

Another important investigation had to do with the movements 
of calcium carbonate in the soil. The conditions of solubility of 
* “ IiO<;oiiS do clihuie agricolo,'” 1883. 
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calcium carbonate in carbonic acid were deterniiued, and the 
relationtiliip between the quantities of these two substances was 
shown to follow a logarithmic law. Deductions were drawn which 
threw important light on the practice of liming and marling, and 
on tlie presence of lime in natural waters. 

During the course of these investigations, Schloesing was 
appointed in 1876 to the Chair of Agricultural Chemistry in the 
Institut Agronoraique, then just founded. Eleven years later, in 
1887, he followed the illustrious Boussingault at the Conservatoire 
des Arts eb Metieres. During liis active period, his lectures were 
collected by his son in a volume, which still remains a source of 
inspiration to the student. 

Tn 1875 he began another important group of investigations: 
ho carried out a series of determinations of the amount of ammonia 
in the air, and published some interesting speculations as to its 
source. He supposed that a great natural circulation took place; 
the nitrates washed out from the soil find their way to streams and 
rivers, and finally to the sea; there they are reduced to ammonia, 
some of which escapes into the atmosphere, is blown over the land, 
and there absorbed by the soil or washed down by the rain. The 
ammonia then nitrifies, and such of the resulting nitrate as is 
washed out from the soil by rain-water passes once more through 
the same cycle. 

In like manner, he supposed a circulation of carbon dioxide 
between oceans and atmosphere, and in this way he explained the 
smallness of the variations in amount of the carbon dioxide in 
the air from time to time. He considered that the proportion of 
carbon dioxide in the air was probably diminishing, although, of 
course, very slowly. ^^What,” he asked, “will be the result?'’ 

“Cet appauvrissement continue-t-il encore, et, s’il en est ainsi, 
ira-tdl jusqu’au point ou il causerait la mine de la v%etation et 
])ar suite la fin de toute vie a la surface de la terre ? La solution 
de cet problem© d’un si haut interet nous echappe absolument. 
Elio ne pourra etr© donnee nue par les generations qui viendront 
longfcemps apres nous.” 

Well may we envy a man and a generation that had nothing 
worse to worry about! 


E. J. Russell. 
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ALFRED SENIER. 

Eokn Januaiiy 24th, 1S53; Died June 29th, 1918. 

I. 

Ai.FiiED Senier was born on Janna.ry 24tli, 1853, afc Burnley, in 
Ijaiicasliire. His father, who had been one of the early settlers in 
IJover, Wisconsin, had returned to England some six years previ- 
ously to engage in business as a jiharmacist, but for reasons of 
health he found it necessary to return to America sliortly after the 
birth of Alfred, his eldest son. Thus except for a brief visit to 
England during infancy and another during his student days, 
Senier’s whole youth up to the time of his graduation as M.D. at the 
University of Michigan in 1874 was spent in the United States, 
chiefly at Mazomanie. Mr. Alfred Senier, the father, appears to 
have been a man of romantic disposition, which found its expression 
in a certain restlessness, leading him in early life to spend several 
years at sea and later to travel considerably in Europe. The son 
inherited this taste for travel, and was allowed to visit both London 
and Paris at the age of eighteen in th.e middle of his student career. 

Immediately after his graduation the family finally returned to 
London, where Senier obtained a post at the school of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, first as assistant to Prof. Attfield and later as 
demonstrator. He was elected a Fellow of the Chemical Society in 
1875 and a Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry three years later. 

In 1881 he left the school of the Pharmaceutical Society in order 
to take charge of the chemistry teaching at St. John's College, 
Battersea, where he remained for three years. 

During this period in London his interests extended beyond his 
professional duties, which hitherto did not seem to offer him suffi- 
cient scope for his mental activities. Endowed as he was with the 
faculty of accurate reasoning, and with clearness and breadth of 
mental vision, his interest at this time turned markedly to philo- 
sophical questions. We find him appointed as honorary secretary 
and treasurer of the Aristotelian Society on April 19th, 1880, 
when it was first organised- He acted in this capacity until 1884, 
and in 1902 he was elected an honorary life member. At its fifth 
meeting he delivered a lecture to the Society on Plato.” In 1882 
we find him delivering a series of lectures on the Elements and 
Early History of Terrestrial Physics ” to the Positivist Society in 
Hewton Hall, Fetter Lane. It is also interesting to observe that 
lie wrote to' the Pharmaceutical Journal in 1877 a spirited letter in 
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support of tlie proposal to admit lady pharmacists into the Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

In 1884 he left London for Berlin, where he studied chemistry 
under A. W. von Hofmann. It was at this period of his life that 
he received his greatest inspiration. Enthusiastic and imaginative 
by nature, he threw himself wholeheartedly into his work, and soon 
attracted the attention of Hofmann, who' became his ideal as a 
fessor, lecturer, and teacher. A close friendship bound him to his 
old master, in whose family circle he spent many happy evenings, 
and whose personality made a lasting impression on his mind. 

Later in life when fulfilling his duties in an academic chair he 
loved to think that the same happy relations existed between his 
students aud himself as he had felt when a student of Hofmann. 
His interest in his past students never flagged. He was ever ready 
to help them, and always pleased to hear of their success. 

Senior’s own exceptional powers as a teacher were no doubt due 
to a large extent to the powerful influence of Hofmann, of wlioiu 
he was never tired of speaking. Among his papers this idea is 
exj>ressed in words thus: I had s])ecial opportunities for studying 
the methods of teaching for which Hofmann was justly famous. 
He possessed that rare gift of inspiring his students with the dis- 
coverer’s enthusiasm. We discovered, with him to lead us, things 
known to science; and then, without realising a difference, we fol- 
lowed him to things that were new, and thus became chemists witli 
the habit of research. With such a leader in research, with sucli a 
teacher in the right meaning of the word, no wonder that those who 
<‘anie within his influeuc© became inquirers and teachers too.’' 

On Iiiiio 25 til, 1887, he graduated Ph.D. in Berlin, and returned 
shortly afterwards to London, 

Here lie remained for a few years writing articles for the standard 
dictionaries of chemistry until he was called to act as locum teiieiis 
for Maxwell Simpson, Professor of Chemistry at Queen’s College, 
Cork, in 1890. The latter resigned the following year, and was 
succeeded by Prof. A. E. Dixon, of Galway. The vacancy thus 
created was filled by the appointment of Senier to the Chair of 
Chemistry at Galway, which he occupied until his death. 

This Chair when first established in 1849 was filled by Edmund 
Itonalds, who in the early days of the Chemical Society served as 
Secretary and also acted as Editor of this Journal. 

In addition to fulfilling the duties as Professor of Chemistry at 
Queen’s College, Galway, S'enier acted as Lecturer in Medical Juris- 
prudence and Hygiene. 

In Galway his professorial duties, his work on the Collogo Couu- 
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cil, aud his personal iiilerest in his students ensrage<l his closest 
ai-iention. His strong personality and buoyant enthusiasm made a 
powerful appeal to the minds of his students, with whom he was 
always immensely popular. He was a champion of students’ 
interests, and never tired of reminding them that he was, and 
would remain, “ always a student.’" Although not naturally 
attracted to athletic sports, he quickly realised their healthy influ- 
ence and value in promoting et^prit clt cor pa and harmony among 
young men, assembled from all parts of Ireland, from homes repre- 
senting all shades of religious and political differences. They soughi. 
and obtained in Galway a University training under a system which, 
although technically non-residential, was by reason of the small- 
ness and isolation of the “ Citie of the Tribes” virtually residen- 
tial. Senier seized his opportunity and quickly won the affection of 
all the students by becoming the active patron of their sports. He 
founded the athletic union and acted as its 2 >reBident and treasurer 
for seventeen years. The astonishing prowess of the football team 
in its competitions with the larger sister colleges of Belfast and 
Cork was in no small measure due to his sympathetic and generous 
support. 

Meanwhile, the problem of continuing his researches had to be 
faced, and was tackled courageously and successfully. At first little 
progress could be made, as Galway offered but a ]K>or field for creat- 
ing and maintaining an advanced chemical atmosphere. Neverthe- 
less, lie persisted in his attempt, and soon acquired a good chemical 
library and equipment sufficient to- make a start. Well-furnished 
modern laboi-atories soon followed, and in conjunction with various 
assistants, demonstrators, and senior students he was eventually 
able to contribute a large number of papers, chiefly on acridines 
and on jihototropic and thermotropic compounds, to the TratiA- 
of this Society. 

In 1908 the Royal Univex'sity of Ireland conferred on liim the 
degree of D.Sc. honoris causa. TJiis event was made the occasion of 
a imblic j>resentation to him of an address and silver casket from Ins 
old students, whose eager and liberal i-esponse, even from the most 
distant parts of the world, bore amjjle testimony to the lasting 
feeling of reverence and goodwill in which they held their old 
teacher and patron of their sports. 

He was elected a member of the Royal Iidsh Academy, and in 
1912 he acted as President of the Chemical Section of the British 
Association at the Dundee Meeting, 

When the National University of Ireland was created in 1908 
he took an active part in its organisation and development. He was 
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ii member oi’ the Senate until his deatli, which took place on June 
29th, 1918, in Galway after a brief illness. Senior married in 1887, 
and is survived by his wife and two daughters. 

W. S. M. 


II. 

By the death of Alfred Seiiier the country has lost one of its 
most enthusiastic and devoted workers in the domain of organic 
chemistry. The loss is felt most keenly by all his students and 
co-workers, who will always cherish the remembrance of his sympa- 
thetic and inspiring personality. In him the spirit of scientific 
inquiry was strong indeed, for in the face of difficulties, which 
would have baffled and beaten many a man of less sterling worth, 
his courage never failed, but enabled him to pursue unwearyingly 
the lofty ideals which he had formed in his youth and to achieve 
a measure of success and distinction which will assuredly become 
fruitful in the future. 

Even before leaving America he had shown evidence of a desire 
to undertake original investigations, his first paper, on the analysis 
of soap, appearing in the Americcm Jcnirnal of Pharmacy in 1874. 
At the School of the Pharmaceutical Society his aspirations received 
encouragement from Prof. Attfield, and he contributed a series of 
articles to the Pharmaceutical Journal^ chiefly relating to the 
investigation of pharmaceutical preparations and including a table 
for the qualitative analysis of scale preparations, alkaloids, etc. The 
interaction of glycerol and borax particularly engaged his attention, 
because he found that he could utilise it as a means for detecting 
glycerol. In 1878 he contributed to the T7’ansactions of the Chemi- 
cal Society A. New Test for Glycerin."’ He also published a num- 
ber of articles in the Sanitary Engineer. 

In Berlin Senier came under the powerful influence of A. W. 
von Hofmann. The enthusiasm which Hofmann aroused in him 
remained with him to the end, and he spoke of him almost with 
veneration in his public lectures. 

Inspired as he was by his experience in Germany,' the whole course 
of Senier’s later life afforded abundant evidence that he had learned 
nothing of the modern German aggressive spirit of world-domina- 
tion. Indeed, his realisation- of its existence only came to him 
after war was declared, and its effect on him was painful in the 
extreme, as shown in his letters to the writer. 

In Berlin his attention was first directed to the action of heat on 
tlie formyl and thioformyl derivatives of aromatic amines, and later 
to the investigation o-f cyamiric acid and cyanuric chloride. He was 
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able to show that tlie alleged a- and )8dsoinerides obtained by HeivJg 
by tlie interaction of carbamide and hexabromoacetone were in 
reality identical -with ordinary cyanuric acid. This work was 
embodied in his dissertation for the degree of Ph.D. 

Shortly after his appointment to Galway he reverted to the exam- 
ination of cj^anuric acid, and found that the white solid produced 
by the polymerisation at 0° of freshly distilled cyanic acid was not 
pure cyamelide as was supposed, but consisted chiefly of cyanimc 
acid mixed with 30 per cent, of cyamelide. 

Being greatly interested in all Hofmann’s work, lie decided to 
follow up the reaction by which ethylenediamines and piperazines 
are formed from arylamines. By using methylene dihaloids instead 
of ethylene dihaloids, he found that although the simplest aryl- 
amines give rise to methyl enediamines, as the molecules increase in 
complexity through the inclusion of methyl groups or of condensed 
rings, the character of the reaction changes and results in the forma- 
tion of acridines. Thus from i/r-cumidine he obtained hexamethyl- 
acridine, and from a-naphthylamine a new dinaphthacridine. This 
result led him to study the subject of acridines in some detail, and 
a series of papers appeared in the Transactions. He also introduced 
a new and convenient system of notation in the acridine series. 
This work was followed by a paper on quinazolines and a series of 
papers on the synthesis of phototropic compounds, to which he was 
led by his observations on salicylidene-m-toluidine during the course 
of his investigations on acridines. This discovery of phototropic 
change led ham to prepare and examine a large number of simi- 
laifly constituted anils, many of which were also phototropic, 
although the property was by no means characteristic of the class. 
The change from the paler variety to the darker under the influ- 
ence of sunlight occurs rapidly in a few minutes — whereas the 
reverse change requires a much longer time. This process of 
reversal can, he found, be accelerated by raising the temperatures, 
but there appears to be for each substance a critical temperature 
above which the property of phototropic change disappears. In some 
cases this temperature is near the melting point; in others it is 
much lower; in fact, in the case of two compounds examined, 
namely, salicylidene-p-anisidine and 2-hydroxy-3-methoxybenzyl- 
idene-^- xylidine, no phototropic change is observed until a tempera- 
ture of --20'^ is reached. Similar colour changes were observed to 
take place under the influence of heat instead of light, this pheno- 
menon being termed thermotropy by Senier. Thermotropy appears 
to be much commoner than phototropy, and in many instances the 
thermotropes were also found to be pliototropic. The suggestion was 
put forward by Senier that these phototropic and thermotropic 
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chiiuges are to 1)0 asca-ibed to isouieric oliaugeH afl'ectiiig the aggre- 
gation of inolecules in solids ratlier than to changes in the struc- 
tures of the molecules themselves. In . his Presidential address to 
Section B of the Dundee meeting of the British Association in 1912 
he developed this idea of the existence of solid molecular aggre- 
gates. Several instances of polymorphic changes due to trituration 
were also examined, cliiefly in the case of y7-hydroxybenzylidenearyl- 
amines. This work, extending over several years, was the subject 
of a series of papers in the T/'anffar.fiom, and remains unfinished. 
No doubt it will be jDOSsible in the future to throw jnore light on 
the subject by means of optical measurements. 

A 2 )art from his purely scientific studies, Senier took a deep 
interest in educational affaii*s. The difficulties which had to be 
encountered in Galway were due partly to the remoteness of the 
College from the main centre of scientific activity and partly to 
the anomalous character of the College during the greater part of 
Senier ’s life in Galway. 

Since the dissolution of the Queen’s University in 1879 the three 
Colleges at Belfast, Galway, and Cork had been reduced from the 
status of integral members of a university to that of colleges where 
students were able to study for the examinations of an external 
institution — the Boyal University. In addition to this loss of 
prestige, the College at Galway suffered through lack of active 
support by the people of Connaught. It was therefore not in close 
sympathy witli its environment. This state of affairs has happily 
been remedied by the abolition of the Royal University and the 
creation in 1908 of two new teaching universities, namely, the 
National University of Ireland and the Queen’s University of 
Belfast. The College at Galway, re-named ‘'University College, 
Galway,” became a constituent part of the National University, and 
Senier was elected to a seat on tlie Senate. The existence of the 
(College has often been ilireatened, but it has survived and, indeed, 
attained a flourishing condition. There is no doubt that Senier’s 
efforts to foster the S 2 >irit of scientific research materially advanced 
the cause of education in Galway and in Ireland. In his public 
lectux'es on “A. Visit to Giessen; or Thoughts on Liebig and Chem- 
istry in Germany” and “Bonn on the Rhine; Pages from its 
History and Stray Thoughts on Education ” lie deals in a very 
attractive way with the history of the development of scientific 
research in Germany, and in his lecture before the Royal Dublin 
Society in 1910 on “ Tlie University and Technical Training ” he 
made a very lucid and careful analysis of the various university 
systems in the world. In view of modern needs these essays * are 
* Published at Dublin, 1910, by Edward Ponsonby, 116, Grafton Street. 
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well worth reading, for he explains very clearly how industrial 
development does not depend on the technical education of the 
operatives, but arises naturally from the development of the highest 
form of scientific activity at the universities. 

P. C. Austin. 


JOHN BISHOP TINGLE. 

Born 1867 ; Died August 5th, 1918. 

John Bishop Tingle, Professor of Chemistry in McMaster Uni- 
versity, Toronto, who died on August 5tli, 1918, at the age of fifty- 
one, after a brief illness, received his early training at the Royal 
Grammar School, Sheffield, entering Owen’s College, Manchester, 
in 1884, under the late Sir Henry Roscoe. In 1887 he proceeded to 
the University of Munich to study with Claisen and von Baeyer, 
where he took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1889. While 
at Munich his studies were essentially in organic chemistry, his 
dissertation for the degree dealing with the action of ethyl oxalate 
on aliphatic ketones. 

On returning to England Dr. Tingle held certain junior appoint- 
ments which offered him opportunities for research. Owing, how- 
ever, to unforeseen family responsibilities he was compelled to give 
up, for a time, his chosen career of investigation, and taught 
chemistry in secondary schools. 

In 1896 he came to America and was successively professor of 
chemistry at the Lewis Institute, Chicago (1897—1901), Illinois 
College, Jacksonville (1901—1904), and assistant in charge of organic 
chemistry at Johns Hopkins University under Professor Remsen 
(1904—1907). During his residence in the United States Dr. Tingle 
became sub-editor and abstractor in organic chemistryi on the staff 
of the American Chemical Journal^ his work being characterised 
with care and precision, and as his study of current literature in his 
chosen field was extensive and exhaustive he spared no pains to 
make his abstracts clear, complete, and useful. His long training 
as an abstractor on the staff of the Journal of the Chemical Society 
specially qualified him to take this important part in organising the 
organic abstracts for the American journal. 

Dr. Tingle was appointed professor of chemistry at McMaster 
University, Toronto, in 1907, in which post he laboured energeti- 
cally and faithfully until his death. It was perhaps in teaching, 
for which he possessed a special talent, that Dr. Tingle did his beat 
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and most valuable work for the country of his adoption. He was 
insistent on the importance of careful, accurate, and clean crafts- 
manship-, and held that theory was useless and • often misleading 
without a knowledge of how it had been deduced and how it could 
be applied in practice. He laid special stress on the need of mani- 
pulative skill of the highest order as a necessary pre-requisite 
orderly and clear reasoning and successful results. 

Dr. Tingle’s original work, embodied in upwards of thirty publi- 
cations, deals with problems of organic chemistry, and is centred 
chiefly round the mechanism of the “ Claisen reactions ” and the 
products and mechanism of nitration in the benzene series. His 
last paper, which did not appear in print until after his death, 
settled certain minor points previously undetermined, and was 
intended to clear the way for a comprehensive study of the laws 
governing nitration and the means by which their reactions could 
be controlled. Dr. Tingle made organic research his life work, and 
carried through to a successful issue a large number of investigations 
in liis chosen field. ^ He held a first place among organic chemists in 
Canada, and had he been spared it was expected that he would 
have been able in a few years to devote himself almost exclusively to 
research. Much has been lost by his death. 

In the sphere of Canadian war work Dr. Tingle was the first to 
recommend the intensive training of girls for employment in muni- 
tion and chemical factories in Canada, and laid himself out ener- 
getically to instruct them towards this end. The extra work 
involved undoubtedly accelerated his death. 

He translated and edited several important works in chemistry. 
Per a long time “ Spectrum Analysis/’ by Dandauer and Tingle, 
was the most comprehensive work on the subject in English. 

Dr. Tingle was a kind and generous man, taking a great personal 
interest in his students and their work and exciting their ambition 
and enthusiasm for advanced study. 

He leaves a widow and two children. 


W. R. L. 
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XXXIV. -^-Porphyroxme. 

By JiTENDjRA Nath Bakshit. 

Thk ethereal extract obtained in the estimation of juorpliine in 
opium by the process described by the author (^Analf/st, 1918, 42 , 
320) left a viscid, brown, crystalline residue on evaporation, which 
when dissolved in dilute acid always gave a solution, becoming 
more and more purple on stirring or heating. Previous authors 
do not agree regarding the composition of this colouring matter; 
Merck, in 1837, prepared from opium a substance containing its 
colouring matter, and called it porphyroxine ; Hesse remarked 
(^Anncden^ 1870, 153 , 47) that the substance prepared by the 
former investigator was a mixture of several alkaloids, one of which 
is meconidine and another probably rhoeadine. The same author 
(^Annalen, Suppl., 1864 — 1865, 4 , 50) noted that Merck's porphyr- 
oxine agrees with rhoeadine in method of preparation, properties, 
and composition. It was thought desirable to investigate whether 
there is any alkaloid that may be correctly called porphyroxine in 
Indian opium. The alkaloid now isolated was very likely a con- 
stituent of what Dey iPharm. J., 1882, [iii], 12 , 397) obtained on 
evaporation of the ethereal extract prepared by shaking an aqueous 
solution of opium made alkaline with sodium carbonate or 
ammonia, and apparently also of what Merck called porphyroxine. 
Considering these facts and that the alkaloid gives a purple solu- 
tion with dilute acids resembling porphyry, the name porphyroxine 
may reasonably be retained. 

The alkaloid isolated is fairly readily soluble in water, in which 
respect only it resembles papaverine, codamine, narceine, and 
codeine, bub its other properties are in striking contrast with them ; 
the solutions of the base or its salts are strongly Isevorotatory, it 
does not sublime like codamine, and, unlike codeine, the aqueous 
solution of its hydrochloride gives a white or pale yellow precipitate 
with ammonia. 

Freparcution. — Twenty parts of Indian opium powder and nine 
parts of freshly slaked lime were triturated in a mortar for five 
minutes, then 100 parts of water were added gradually during one 
hour, the trituration being continued. The solution was filtered 
and the filtrate shaken with an equal bulk of ether for ten minutes 
in a separator. The ethereal layer was then filtered into another 
separator containing some dry lumps of calcium chloride, shaken 
for five minutes, allowed to settle, the ethereal solution decanted, 
filtered, and evaporated on a water-bath. A pale yellowish-brown, 
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soft, crystalline residue was obtained, wbich when rubbed with a 
spatula on a porcelain plate for three to four hours became a dry 
powder. One hundred grams of this powder were heated with 
200 c.c. of light petroleum until the solvent boiled briskly, the 
whole was shaken for fifteen minutes, heated again to boiling, and 
the petroleum decanted as completely as possible, the insoluble 
residue being carefully excluded. This process of extraction was 
repeated five times, 100 c.c. of petroleum being used each time, and 
finally the contents of the flask were collected, dried, and powdered. 
Ten grains of this powder were triturated with 100 c.c. of 10 per 
cent, hydrochloric acid gradually added during half an hour, and 
then with 100 c.c. of water gradually added during another hour, 
and filtered quickly, the residue being washed with a little dilute 
hydrochloric acid. To the filtrate was added a saturated solution 
of sodium hydrogen carbonate, a thin layer of ether being kept on 
the surface of the liquid, and the latter was stirred until the addi- 
tion of a further quantity did not produce any effervescence. After 
remaining for half an hour for the complete separation of the pre- 
cipitate, this was collected and washed with distilled water. The 
filtrate, measuring about 500 c.c., was shaken with 50 c.c. of chloro- 
form for fifteen minutes, the chloroform removed, and the process 
of extraction was similarly repeated thrice with 30, 25, and 25 c.c. 
of chloroform respectively. The chloroform extracts were mixed 
together, filtered, the bulk of the solvent was distilled off, and the 
residue dried slowly on the water-bath; it was then kept overnight 
in a desiccator. Sometime the substance formed a soft, viscid, 
crystalline mass, but 'generally a pale brownish-yellow, viscid 
varnish, which on rubbing with a spatula against the side of the 
basin for an hour became a crystalline, pink powder. Five grams 
of this powder were heated on a water-bath with 100 c.c. of light 
petroleum (b. p. 100 — 120°) just to boiling, the mixture was then 
shaken for fifteen minutes with a rotatory motion, heated again 
to boiling, and the petroleum decanted through filter paper, the 
undissolved residue being carefully excluded. The residue in the 
flask was again twice extracted similarly with 80 and 60 c.c., 
respectively, of light petroleum, care being always taken not to 
melt the substance, thus causing the extraction to be incomplete. 
The successive petroleum extracts were collected and allowed to 
evaporate, when the base crystallised in groups of radiating, 
shining, pale yellow prisms, which were carefully separated from a 
thin film of noU-crystalline residue, powdered, and dried in a desic- 
cator. Sevetal samples from different preparations were analysed, 
■the results of one only being .given below: 
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0*2950 gave 0*7530 COo and 0*1854 H^O. 0 = 69*463 H = 6*98. 

0*253 ,, 10*6 c.c. N 2 (moist) at 34*^ and 750 mm. N = 4*3G. 

O 19 H 23 O 4 N requires H = 6*99; 0 = 69*303 N = 4*26 per cent. 

Porphyroxine forms pale yellow or white, transparent prisms 
melting at 134 — 135° to a clear, transparent, straw-coloured liquid 
which solidifies on cooling. It is a non-deliquescent substance 
appreciably soluble in water, giving a strongly alkaline solution; 
it is readily soluble in dilute acids, acetone, carbon disulphide, 
chloroform, or glacial acetic acid, moderately so in benzene, carbon 
tetrachloride, methyl or ethyl alcohol, toluene, or ethyl acetate, 
sparingly so in amyl alcohol, ether, light petroleum, ammonia, or 
barium hydroxide, and almost insoluble in aqueous sodium hydr- 
oxide, potassium hydroxide, or lime water. When its dilute 
mineral acid solutions are kept exposed to air, they assume a fine 
pink porphyry colour. The base has a strongly alkaline reaction 
towards cochineal, methyl-orange, and litmus, but has no action on 
phenolphthalein. Iodine solution gives an orange precipitate with 
the aqueous solution of the base and a brick-red precipitate with 
its dilute hydrochloric acid solution. Mayer’s reagent gives a white 
precipitate with its aqueous solution and the usual pale yellow one 
with its dilute hydrochloric acid solution. Colour reactions of the 
base are often vitiated by the presence of a small quantity of 
impurity, and the following reactions were observed with a sample 
specially prepared by recrystallising three times from petroleum. 
It gives a red colour with concentrated sulphuric acid, a grass-green 
with concentrated sulphuric acid and a small quantity of potassium 
dichromate, a pale yellow with concentrated nitric acid, and an 
orange with concentrated hydrochloric acid 3 a brownish-red pre- 
cipitate is obtained on adding ferric chloride to its sulphuric acid 
solution, and when fused with potassium hydroxide it becomes 
brown and gives off a strongly alkaline vapour without becoming 
charred. 

0*2540, made up to 50 c.c. with chloroform, gave a— 4*1° 
(Yentzke) in a 2-dcm. tube at 32°, whence [a] —139*9°. 

The hydrochloride crystallises from water in prismatic needles. 
It is a stable salt, and, on heating, softens at 140° and melts at 
155° to a clear, pale yellow liquid which does not solidify quickly 
on cooling: 

0*1168 gave 0*0460 AgCl. Cl = 9*7. 

CigHaaQ^NjHCl requires Cl — 9*7 per cent. 

' It is a non-deliquescent, crystalline, stable substance readily 
soluble in water^ chloroform, methyl or ethyl alcohol, or glacial 
acetic acid, sparingly so in amyl alcohol or carbon disulphide, and 
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almost insoluble in acetone, benzene, carbon tetrachloiide, ethyl 
acetate, ether, light petroleum, or toluene. 

0*2920, made up to 50 c.c. with water, gave a — 4*0° (Ventzke) in 
a 2-dcin. tube at 32°, whence [a] -- 118*8^. 

The 'platinichloridc separates from a fairly concentrated aqueous 
solution as a bright, ochreous, ciystalline powder. 

Pound: Pt=18*0. 

(C\9H2304]Sr,H,Cl)oPtCl.i requires Pt=18-2 per cent. 

When kept in a steam-oven for a long time, it slowly swells 
up and decomposes, forming a dark brown, spongy mass. It 
darkens at 188° and melts and decomposes at about 204°. 

The aurichloride was obtained as a greyish-yellow, amorphous 
precipitate, which decomposed within an hour while remaining in 
the mother liquor. 

The liydrohromide crystallises in fine, white needles which melt 
at 148 — 150° to a pink liquid: 

0*3367 gave 0*1555 AgBr. Br=19*7. 

CioHg^O^NjHBr requires Br = 19*5 per cent. 

It becomes slightly pink after two or three days, and is readily 
soluble in water, methyl or ethyl alcohol, or glacial acetic acid, 
sparingly so in acetone, chloroform, or ethyl acetate, and insoluble 
in amyl alcohol, benzene, carbon disulphide, carbon tetrachloride, 
ether, light petroleum, or toluene. 

0*4209, made up to 60 c.c. with water, gave a — 4*4° (Ventzke) in 
a 2-dcm. tube at 32°, whence [a] —OO-B®’. 

The hydriodide was obtained as a pale brown powder, which 
melts and decomposes at 115°. The salt, once separated from its 
aqueous solution, is very sparingly soluble in water, and therefore 
in the analysis the silver iodide was precipitated from its alcoholic 
solution : 

0*1660 gave 0*8200 Agl. 1 = 28*3. 

<^19^2304]^, HI requires 1 = 27*8 per cent. 

It is readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohols, very sparingly 
so in water, acetone, chloroform, ethyl acetate, or glacial acetic 
acid, and insoluble in amyl alcohol, benzene, carbon disulphide, 
carbon tetrachloride, ether, light petroleum, or toluene. 

0*3120, made up to 50 c.c. with alcohol, gave a- 2*8° (Ventzke) in 
a 2-dcm. tube at 32°, whence [a] —77*8°. 

The suZyhate separated from water in pale pink, radiating plates 
which, when washed with a mixture of equal parts of absolute 
alcohol and ether, melted at 193° to a pifik . liquid, with slight 
decomposition ; 
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0*5120 gave 0*1794 BaS 04 . S = 4*8. 

(Ci9H2304N)2,HaS04 requires S = 4*3 per cent. 

It is readily soluble in carbon tetrachloride, chloroform, ethyl 
alcohol, or toluene, and almost insoluble in acetone, amyl alcohol, 
benzene, carbon disulphide, ethyl acetate, ether, or light 
petroleum. 

0*5600, made up to 50 c.c. with water, gave a— 7*2® (Ventzke) in 
a 2-dcm. tube at 32°, whence [a] —111*4°. 

The 'phosphate did not crystallise from water, but was obtained 
as a powder, which melted at 117° to a pal© brown, transparent 
liquid : 

0*4312 gave 0*1175 MgaPoOy. P = 7*6. 

0i 9H2304N,H3P04 requires P = 7*3 per cent. 

This salt quickly absorbs moisture when left exposed to a damp 
atmosphere, and becomes viscous. It is readily soluble in water, 
alcohol, methyl alcohol, or glacial acetic acid, sparingly so in 
chloroform, ethyl acetate, or ether, and insoluble in acetone, amyl 
alcohol, benzene, carbon disulphide, carbon tetrachloride, light 
petroleum, or toluene. 

0*5390, mad© up to 50 c.c. with water, gave a— G*l° (Ventzke) in 
a 2-dcm. tube at 32°, whence [a] —98*2°. 

The nitrate crystallises from water in voluminous, fine, feathei*y 
tablets melting at 122° to a transparent, pink liquid. An attempt 
was mad© to determine the nitratic nitrogen by the Crum-Prank- 
land method, but as soon as sulphuric acid was mixed with a solu- 
tion of 0*1367 gram of the nitrate in the nitrometer, a blood-red 
coloration was at one© produced, and only 1*0 c.c. of moist nitric 
oxide was evolved at 35° and 750 mm. Xh© percentage of nitratic 
nitrogen thus found is pnly 0*,38, whilst that required for 
C\9H2304N,HN03 is 3*80 per cent. Moreover, duplicate analyses 
did not always agree, and the nascent nitric acid reacts with the 
alkaloid before it does with mercury : 

0*1965 gave 0*4240 CO 2 and 0*1090 H 2 O. C==58*7; H=6-l. 

Ci9H2304lSr,HN03 requires C==58*2; ?S — 6*1 per cent. 

It is readily soluble in water, chloroform, methyl or ethyl 
alcohol, glacial acetic acid, acetone, or carbon disulphide, sparingly 
so in benzene, carbon tetrachloride, ethyl acetat©, ether, or toluene, 
and insoluble in amyl alcohol or light petroleum. 

0*6835, made up to 50 c.c. with water, gave a — 9*1° (Ventzke) in 
a 2-dcm. tub© at 32°, whence [a] —115*4°. 

The acetate was obtained as a pale brown, transparent, viscid 
varnisjr : 
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0-2780 gave 0-6610 COg and 0-1920 HoO. C = 64-8; H = 7-6. 

requires C = 64*8; H = 7*0 per cent. 

It is readily soluble in water, cMoroform, metbyl or ethyl 
alcohol, or glacial acetic acid, sparingly so in acetone or ethyl 
acetate, and insoluble in amyl alcohol, benzene, carbon disulphide, 
carbon tetrachloride, ether, light petroleum, or toluene. 

The oxalate crystallises from water in long, pale yellow, pris- 
matic crystals, which darken and melt at 182° with effervescence : 

0-1670 gave 0*0492 CaC204. C2H2O4 = 20-72. 

Ci 9 Ho 304N,C2H204 requires C2H204 = 21*48 per cent. 

It is fairly readily soluble in water, methyl alcohol, or glacial 
acetic acid, sparingly so in acetone, ether, or ethyl alcohol, and 
insoluble in amyl alcohol, benzene, carbon disulphide, carbon tetra- 
chloride, chloroform, ethyl acetate, light petroleum, or toluene. 

0-9340, made up to 50 c.c. with water, gave a— 12-3° (Ventzke) 
in a 2“dcni. tube at 32°, whence [a] —114-2°. 

The cAtratc is an amorphous, yellowish-white powder, which melts 
at 82 — 85° to a transparent, pale brown liquid : 

0-1135 gave 0-2680 COg and 0-0735 HoO. C=:64-3; H = 7-l. 

(C49H2s04lSr)8CoHe07 requires C=64*l; H = 6*4 per cent. 

It is appreciably hygroscopic, readily soluble in water, methyl 
or ethyl alcohol, or glacial acetic acid, sparingly so in acetone, 
amyl alcohol, cai'hon disulphide, chloroform, or ethyl acetate, and 
insoluble in benzene, carbon tetrachloride, ether, light petroleum, 
or toluene., 

0-1595, made up to 50 c.c. with water, gave a — 2-0° (Ventzke) 
in a 2-dcm. tube at 32°, whence [a] —108-6°. 

The tartrate is a pink, crystalline powder, w^hich melts at 
116 — 118° to a pale brown, transparent liquid; 

0-1080 gave 0*2475 CO., and 0*0650 HoO. C = 62*5; H = 6*6. 

(Ci9H3g04N)o,C4HGOo requires C=62*4; H = 6-4 per cent. 

It is somewhat hygroscopic, readily soluble in water, methyl or 
ethyl alcohol, or glacial acetic acid, sparingly so in amyl alcohol, 
benzene, carbon disulphide, chloroform, or ethyl acetate, and in- 
soluble in acetone, carbon tetrachloride, ether, light petroleum, or 
toluene. 

0*1635, made up to 50 c.c. with water, gave a — 1*8° (Ventzke) 
in a 2-dcm. tub© at 32°, whence [a] — 

The derate is a bright yellow, crystalline powder, which becomes 
brown at 171° and melts at 198°; 

0*1158 gave 0*2258 CO 2 and 0*0510 HoO. C=53*2; H = 4*8. 

requires C — 63*7; H = 4*7 per cent. 
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It is a non-deliquescent, crystalline powder, readily soluble in 
acetone, chloroform., methyl or ethyl alcohol, glacial acetic acid, 
or ethyl acetate, sparingly so in water, amyl alcohol, benzene, or 
carbon disulphide, and almost insoluble in carbon tetrachloride, 
ether, light petroleum, or toluene. 

0*2658, made up to 50 c.c. with water, gave a — 1*5° (Ventzke) 
in a 2”dcm. tube at 32*^, whence [a] —49*9®. 

OrrcTM Factory, 

Gaziptib, India. {Received, October 31aJ, 1918.] 


XXXV . — Coagulation of Metal Sulphide Hydrosols, 
Part /. Influence of Distance bettveen the 
Particles of a Sol on its Stability, Anomalous 
Protective Action of Dissolved Hydrogen Sulphide, 

By Jnanendha Nath Mukherjee and Nagendea Nath Sen. 

The coagulation of the sulphide sols has been studied by a fairly 
large number of investigators. There is, however, fundamental 
disagreement between the results obtained by different authors. It 
was suggested by one of us in a previous, paper (J. Amer, Chem. 
iSoc.y 1915, 37, 2024) that the discrepancy is due to the difference 
in the methods of observation, some of which are undoubtedly 
defective. The method used in that paper is a comparative one, 
and is based on visual observation of the changes in the sol with 
time. It will be conceded that no objection can be taken against 
it, although it has one disadvantage in so far as it is not instru- 
mental. This does not in any way interfere with the trend of the 
results. The method is found to be the most suitable one and 
gives concordant numbers. 

Contrary to the observations of Freundlich {Zeitsch. pliysikal. 
Ohem,, 1903, 44, 129), it was shown that dilution with pure water 
increases the stability of arsenious sulphide hydrosols to coagulation 
by electrolytes. The electrolytes studied were all salts of uni- 
valent cations. The difficulty in explaining the observed facta on 
the basis of the adsorption theory as developed by Freundlich (loc. 
cit,-, ibid., 1910, 73, 385 5 1913, 83, 97; 86, 398, 641) was men- 
tioned. This point has also received attention from Kruyt and 
Spek. (Proc. IC AJcad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1915, 17, 1158), who 
examined three electrolytes, namely, the chlorides of potassium. 
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barium, and aluminium, but could not find tbe stabilising influence 
of dilution of the sols for ions other than potassion. They do not 
seem to recognise that the adsorption theory as it stands is in- 
sufficient to explain all the facts observed, and do nob consider the 
influence that the distance between the particles of the sol may 
have on the stability of the sol. 

3Further, Young and Neal (J. Physical Chcvv., 1917, 21 , 14), in 
a thorough study of cupric sulphide hydrosols, remark : the 

amount of electrolyte required is independent of the dilution of 
the sol within wide limits. This latter was found to be true within 
rather close limits by Freundlich for arsenic sulphide sols.’’ The 
method used by Young and Neal consists in mixing equal volumes 
(2 c.c. each) of electrolyte and sol and noting the respective con- 
centration of electrolyte that just produces complete separation of 
the colloid in twenty-four hours and that which just fails to do so. 
These two limiting concentrations give a measure of the stability 
of the sol or the coagulative power of the electrolyte. This method 
is one due to Freundlich, and generally used by other workers. It 
will be noted that the concentrations of electrolytes employed are, 
necessarily, such as would require a fairly long time for the com- 
plete separation of the colloid. In the earlier paper (loc. cit.), the 
process of coagulation was discussed in detail, and it was stated 
that “the time for complete settling is not characteristic of the 
rate of coagulation.” The justification of any method lies in so 
far as it indicates the progress of coalescence. The increased mass 
of particles with progress of coalescence introduces a new factor, 
namely, their gravitational effect, which masks the true behaviour 
of the sol, as will be clear from the following observations on 
mercuric sulphide sols. 

These sols are opaque unless very dilute. On the addition 
of electrolytes, there is a quiescent period followed by a 
sharp clearing of the whole liquid. At this stage, the liquid loses 
its homogeneous appearance, and visible clots are found suspended 
throughout the liquid. As the change is sharp, the times noted by 
different observers agree satisfactorily. In this way, it is found 
that a mercuric sulphide sol, on saturation with hydrogen sulphide, 
requires a longer time for the observed change than when it is not 
so treated — the electrolyte concentration, of course, being identical. 

These experiments leave no doubt that dissolved hydrogen 
sulphide increases the stability of the sol. The subsequent settling 
of these clots, however, requires a very long time, which is about 
the same for both samples. So long as the respective times required 
for the clearing of the sols are very small compared with the time 
required for the subsequent settling of the clots, it is found that 
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the tunes that are necessary for the complete separation of the 
colloid do not differ much in the two cases. However, with electro- 
lyte concentrations where the clearing requires intervals comparable 
with that required for the subsequent settling of the clots, regular 
differences in stability are observed even if the times necessary for 
complete separation of the colloid are noted. 


ImfLuence of Dilutiorv on the St ah Hit y of a Sol. 

The method employed is to mix. 5 c.c. each of sol and electrolyte 
in carefully cleansed test-tubes. For reasons discussed in the 
previous paper, the electrolyte is always added to the sol. 
Thorough mixing is secured by pouring the mixed liquids from one 
test-tube to another and repeating the process. The mixed liquid 
is shaken regularly at short intervals, and the changes with time 
are observed. As before, the times required for perceptible change 
in the sol, for the attainment of maximum opacity, and for the 
first appearance of visible particles are noted. The time for com- 
plete separation of the colloid is also noted when thought desirable. 
The comparison is always carried out side by side. For sols of 
mercuric and cupric sulphides, the time for the appearance of 
visible particles is noted. With dilute sols, it is necessary to note 
the time for complete settling of the particles. 

Experiments were made on arsenious sulphide sols with solutions 
of hydrogen, ammonium, potassium, lithium, barium and 
aluminium chlorides, aluminium sulphate, and thorium nitrate. 
With sols of mercuric and cupric sulphides, solutions of potassium, 
ammonium and barium chlorides, aluminium sulphate, and thorium 
nitrate only were studied. All the glass vessels were cleansed by 
dipping them for twenty-four hours in chromic acid solution after they 
had been washed with dilute alkali hydroxide. The need for 
scrupulous care in the washing of the vessels and avoiding dust or 
other impurities cannot be too strongly emphasised. This holds 
especially for the extremely dilute solutions used in some cases. 


(a) Arsenious Sulphide Solft. 

In the presence of salts having univalent cations, dilution of the 
sol increases its stability in each case. The magnitude of the 
stabilising effect of dilution will be evident from table I. The 
electrolyte concentrations given are end concentrations, that is, 
what results after mixing. Sols mentioned in the several tables 
are different unless stated otherwise. Coagulation means the 
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breaking up of the colloid into flakes so that the liquid is clear or 
very slightly coloured. 

Tjlbx^ I. 

Sol A contained 17*58 millicnoles of arsenious sulphide per litre. 
Sol j8 was prepared by diluting sol A five times, and sol G by 
diluting sol A ten times, with pure water. 

Electrolyte : lithium chloride. 

Dilution 

(after mixing). Sol. A. Sol. B. Sol. C. 

SN ... — — Coagulation after 

20 seconds. 

SN JZ2 ... — Coagulation after Coagulation after 

30 seconds. 50 minutes. 

iV/8 Instantaneous Coagulation after Perceptible change 

coagulation. half an hour. after 8 minutes. 

Coagulation after 
2^ hours. 

27/16 Change perceptible Cha^e just after Change perceptible 
on mixing. mixing not per- after 45 minutes. 

Coagulation not ceptible. 

observed after 
1 J hours. 

On the other hand, in the presence of the salts of aluminium 
and thorium, the stability decreases on dilution, as will be seen 
from table II. The data refer to the same three sols. The 
observations in tables I and II were completed within two days, 
and neglecting the slight ageing during this interval, the data 
may be taken as comparable. 

Table II. 

Electrolyte : thorium nitrate. 

Dilution. Sol. A. Sol. B. Sol. C, 

A2/1 0,000 Instantaneous Instantaneous Instantaneous 

coagulation. coagulation. coagulation. 

27/20,000 Perceptible turbidity Coagulation in 2 Coagulation within 
just after mixing. minutes. half a minute. 

Sol changes 
slowly. 

N /ZOfOOO Perceptible turbidity Perceptible turbidity Coagulation in 4 
af half an hour. after 5 minutes. mmutea. 

Ar/40,000 — Coagulation in 53- 

minute 

Solutions of salts of bivalent cations display an interesting aspect 
of the effect of dilution of the sol on its stability. With dilute 
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sols, the stability increases on dilution, whereas with sols very rioli 
in sulphide content, the stability diminishes on dilution, and for 
a rich sol it is possible to reach a limit where on further dilution 
the sol becomes more stable. Moreover, from table III it will be 
seen that the stability relations on dilution vary with the concen- 
tration of the electrolyte itself. 


Table III. 


Electrolyte: barium chloride. 

Arsenious sulphide sol containing 19 "45 millimoles per litre. 


Dilution of 

Electrolyte. Original Sol. 

N /800 ... Complete coagula- 
tion in 1 minute. 


Sol diluted 
4 times. 

Change perceptible 
in 20 seconds. 
Coagulation after 
4 minutes. 


Sol diluted 
16 times. 

Perceptible cliangi# 
after 1 minute. 
Coagulation afte - 
12 minutes. 


N/IOOO... 


Change perceptible 
after half a 
minute. Clots 
appear through- 
out after 17 
minutes. 


Change perceptible 
in I minute. 
Clots appear 
throughout after 
18 minutes. 


Change perceptible 
after 2 minutes. 
Clots appear 
throughout after 
26 minutes. 


iV/1200... Change perceptible Change perceptible 
in 2 minutes. in 2 minutes. 
Clots appear after Clots appear after 

1 hour 7 minutes. 52 minutes. 


Change perceptible 
after about 
3 minutes. Clots 
appear after 
1 hour 1 minute. 


(b) Mercuric and Gwpric Sulphide Sols. 

In the case of mercuric and cupric sulphide sols, it is found that 
dilution increases the stability of the sol irrespective of the nature 
of the electrolyte. The effect cannot reasonably escape observation. 

All these apparently anomalous facts can be explained on the 
assumption that distance between the particles of a sol is an 
important factor in determining its stability. On the adsorption 
theory of Freundlich, coagulation is due to the neutralisation of 
the charge of the particles of the sol by adsorbed cations. Other 
things being equal, it follows that an increase in the total surface 
of the colloid would mean a decrease in the surface concentration 
of the cation, so that a higher concentration of the electrolyte 
would now be necessary to neutralise the charge on the particles. 
The amount adsorbed is necessarily small, and its effect can only 
be perceptible when (a) the difference in surface is great compared 
with the total quantity of the electrolyte present, that is, (6) when 
the electrolyte concentration is suf&ciently low. It is evident that 
for the concentrations employed in the case of salts of univalent 
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cafeions tke difference in stability predicted by the adsorption tlieory 
on dilution would be negligible. The adsorption theory thus pre- 
dicts that dilution of the sol will always diminish its stability, and 
in the limiting case of salts of univalent cations, this theoretical 
diminution may not be perceptible. 

It has been assumed in the above discussion that the individual 
particles in the sol do not change in any way on dilution, and hence 
the total surface of the colloidal particles will decrease proportion- 
ally to the dilution of the sol. 

The observed increase in stability cannot thus be explained by 
the adsorption theory as it stands. However, if it is considered 
that dilution also increases the distance between the particles of a 
sol, it explains easily the increase in stability observed. It may 
be stated here that Freundlich’s adsorption theory does not con- 
template any effect of the distance between colloidal particles on 
the stability of the sol. The increased distance somehow decreases 
the facility for coalescence, and thus increases its stability, as will 
be evident from the sequel. 

Dilution thus brings into play two factors which have opposite 
effects on the stability of the sol. The observed increase or decrease 
in stability is due to the predominating influence of one over the 
other. The observations given in table III are instructive. In 
order that the difference in total surface may have a decisive effect 
on the stability, the quantities withdrawn by adsorption should he 
comparable with the total quantity of electrolyte present, that is, 
appreciable differences in the concentrations of the electrolyte in 
the hulk of the liquid should result with the different dilutions of 
the sol employed. 

As the dilution of the electrolyte increases, the differences in 
total surface become more dominant in determining the stability 
of the sol. On the other hand, if the electrolyte concentration is 
kept constant, then, as the dilution of the sol increases, the total 
surface of the colloid decreases rapidly, and the effect of adsorption 
becomes counterbalanced by that of the increase in distance. This 
is apparent from table IV. • 


Table IV. 


Sol contained 19-45 millimoles of arsenious sulphide per litre. 
Electrolyte: aluminium sulphate. Dilution, V/ 4000. 


Original Sol. 
Coagulation in 
7 minutes. 


Sol diluted 
4 times. 

Coagulates im- 
mediately on 
mndngj 


Diluted 
16 times. 
Coagulation in 
40 seconds. 


Diluted 
20 times. 
Coagulation in 
60 seconds. 
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Fiirtlier dilutions could not be examined, as it became increas- 
ingly difficult to follow tbe changes in the sol. 

With mercuric and cupric sulphide sols, much higher concentra- 
tions of electrolytes are required for coagulation, and it is interest- 
ing to note that ’in the case of these sols dilution always increases 
their stability. This may be ascribed to the fact that these sols 
are generally poorer in colloid content and that the adsorption is 
much smaller in comparison with the arsenious sulphide sols used. 

It should be remarked that the total surface varies directly with 
the dilution, whereas the mean distance between the particles varies 
with the cube root of the dilution. 


C omparative Stability of Sols having the same Colloid Content 
hut differing in, the Degree of Dispersion. 

In the foregoing, it has been assumed that on dilution the 
individual particles do not suffer any change. The observations of 
Coward (Trans. Faraday Soc.^ 1913, 9, 142) show that dilution does 
not bring about a proportionate decrease in the number of sub- 
microns, and that the migration velocity of the particles in an 
electric field changes on dilution. Young and Neal (foe. cit.) have 
also observed an increase in migration velocity on dilution with 
cupric sulphide sols. 

In view of these observations, a comparison of a pair of sols 
which have the same colloid content, but differ in the degree of 
dispersion, was thought desirable. This is iDossible with arsenious 
sulphide sols. Such a comparison has the advantage that, in 
reality, two sols are compared, one of which has a smaller number 
of larger particles, whilst the other has a larger number of smaller 
particles for the same volume. A simple calculation will show that 
the mean distance between the particles and the total surface of 
the colloid in a given volume differ in the same ratio. The ratio 
is given by : J/(^ 2 )> where and denote the number 

of particles present in each case. The relative effects of these 
factors can thus be compared directly. The finer sol will evidently 
contain a greater number of particles than the coarser one. 

The results leave no doubt as to the greater stabilising effect of 
increased distance. Of course, here also, with dilute electrolyte 
solutions and sols differing greatly in the degree of dispersion, the 
surface effect is perceptible. 

By varying the conditions of experiment, a series of sols having 
the same sulphide content was prepared. For comparison, the 
coarsest and the finest sols are selected, 
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Table V- 

Electrolyte: strontium cWoride. 

Both sols contained 8*52 millimoles of arsenious sulphide per 
litre. 


Dilution. Sol I (fine sol). Sol II (coarse sol). 

N/200 Coagulation after a few Coagulation after a minute. 

seconds. 

N /ZOO Coagulation after 2 Coagulation after 4 

minutes. minutes. 

N/400 Coagulation after Turbidity perceptible after 

13 minutes. 1 minute. A portion of the 

colloid had separated after 
40_minutes. 

NJ500] The greater portion had 

separated after 40 
minutes. 


It appears that the magnitude of the difference in stability is 
roughly the same for the different electrolytes. It will be seen 
from the sequel that dissolved hydrogen sulphide has an anomalous 
effect on the rate of coagulation of arseniotis sulphide sol in the 
case of certain salts. Here, also, the greater stability of the coarser 
sol is quite marked. In table YI are given the respective con- 
centrations of an electrolyte which corresponds with about the 
same coagfulation time for these two sols. 


Table VI. 


Comparable concentrations. 


Electrolyte. 
SrCl^ 

uci 

NH 4 C 1 




Sol I. 

Sol II. 

iV/600 

iV/400 

JV/400 

NjZOO 

AT/S 

5A7/32 

N/20 

iV/16 

N/20 

2V/16 


Remark. 

In presence of HjS. 


Influence of Dis,^olved Hydrogen Sulphide on the Stability of 
Metal Sulphide Sols, 

(a) Arsenious Sulphide, 

In the paper referred to, it was stated that dissolved hydrogen 
sulphide stabilises arsenious sulphide sols against coagulation hy 
electrolytes. The electrolytes used at that time were salts of uni- 
valent cations. It has subsequently been observed that arsenious 
sulphide sols behave in an anomalous manner. When solutions of 
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barium and strontium cHoiides, magnesium sulphate, and thorium 
nitrate are used, the sol containing hydrogen sulphide becomes less 
stable. Tables VII and VIII show that the diminution in stability 
is as marked as the increase in stability observed with the other 
electrolytes. In each set of experiments, the sol and the electrolyte 
were both saturated with hydrogen sulphide freed from impurities. 
Five c.c. of each were withdrawn by means of a pipette with the 
help of a rubber hand pump and kept in separate test-tubes. The 
liquids were then mixed as usual and kept well corked with india- 
rubber stoppers. Care should be taken that the liquids do not 
touch the rubber. 


Table VII. 


Arsenious sulphide sol containing 17*58 millimoles per litre. 
Electrolyte : aluminium sulphate. 


Dilution, 
V/24,000 . 

27/30,000 .. 


HjsS absent. 

Complete coagulation 
after 2 minutes. 


Partial coagulation after 
6 minutes. Complete 
after 11 minutes. 


HjjS present. 

Partial coagulation after 
3 J minutes. 

Only slight turbidity after 
21 minutes. 


Table VIII. 

Comparable G oncentrations. 


Sol I. 

H,S 

Electrolyte, absent, present. 


KCl A/18 A /8 

NH 4 CI A/20 A/12 

BaClo A/800 A/1000 

Sra, A/300 A/400 

Th(N03h A/10,000 A/12,000 


Sol II. 

Sol III. 

HgS 

H,S 


HaS " 

absent. 

present. 

absent. 

present. 

— 

— 

A/16 

A /8 

A/20 

A/12 

A/20 

A/12 

A/800 

A/1000 

— 

— 

A/300 

A/400 

— 

z 


The data with thorium nitrate refer to the sol mentioned in 
table VII. Sols I and II are the same as those in tables V and 
VI. Sol III is a fine sol containing 34*8 millimoles of arsenious 
sulphide per litre. 

The results show that the magnitude of the stabilising effect 
varies somewhat with the quality of the sol used. A quantitative 
comparison is beyond the scope of the present paper. 


(b) Mercuric Sul-phide. 

Hydrogen sulphide has a similar influence on mercuric sulphide 
sols. Increase in stability was observed for ammonium and 
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potassium clilorides and a diminution for barium and strontium 
chlorides. 

The sols were prepared as usual from the freshly precipitated 
hydroxide or sulphide after they had been washed free from electro- 
lytes. The sols had a blackish-grey appearance. 

The coagulation of these sols differs in one respect from that of 
arsenious sulphide sols, possibly due to the fact that they are 
comparatively poorer in sulphide content. Sols, unless very rich 
in sulphide, show a minimum coagulation time (as defined here) ; 
for example, a mercuric sulphide sol gave a clearance time of about 
two minutes from N (20- to iV'/ 300-barium chloridid. With more 
dilute solutions, the coagulation time increased rapidly as usual. 


(c) Cii'pric Sulphide. 

It is well known that dissolved hydrogen sulphide markedly 
stabilises the pure sulphide sols both in aqueous and non-aqueous 
media (Lottermoser, J. pr. OhcTn.^ 1907, [ii], 75, 293) and facili- 
tates their solution. It is natural to conclude that the same pro- 
tective effect would be observed with the sulphides of different 
metals in the presence of electrolytes. This is, however, not the 
case here- It has been found that hydrogen sulphide diminishes 
the stability of cupric sulphide sols. This holds good for all the 
electrolytes studied, namely, potassium, ammonium, strontium, 
and barium chlorides, ar^d aluminium sulphate, and the anomaly 
observed with arsenious and mercuric sulphide sols is absent. 
Young and Neal (loc. cit.) could not find any perceptible effect of 
hydrogen sulphide on the stability. This is probably due to the 
method they used. 

The observed diminution in stability can be understood from an 
observation of Young and Neal. They find that hydrogen sulphide 
diminishes the velocity of migration of the particles of a cupric 
sulphide sol in an electric field. It follows from the well-known 
Helmholtz-Lamb formula {Rep. Brit. Assoc., 1887, 495) that a 
diminution of the electric charge of the particles takes place pro- 
vided that other factors remain constant. The result will be a 
diminution in stability, as a smaller amount of adsorbed cations 
will now be required to discharge the particles. As it is not clear 
that simultaneous measurements of viscosity and other properties 
were made, the parallelism loses much of its significance. 

Solutions of ammonium, potassium, barium, and strontium 
chlorides, and aluminium sulphate were studied. With ^mnaonium 
and potassip.m chlorides, nearly saturated solutions have tp l^e us^d. 
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Table IX. 

Clearance time. 


Electrolyiie. Dilution. HgS absent. HgS present. 

KCl — 6 minutes. A few seconds. 

BaClg N /20 9 „ 4 minutes. 

AMSOJa N/2000 13 „ 9 


Protective Action of Alka^ Sulphides and Alkali Hydroxides. 

Solutions of potassium and sodium sulphides have a more marked 
protective action. This stabilising influence has been found for 
ammonium, potassium, barium, and strontium chlorides, and 
aluminium sulphate on hydrosols of cupric, mercuric, and arsenious 
sulphides. The behaviour of the sols is thus very regular. 

This is also the case with alkali hydroxides. A trace greatly 
facilitates the preparation of sols rich in sulphide, and largely 
increases their stability. The protective action of alkali sulphides 
is probably due to the free alkali hydroxide present as a result of 
hydrolysis. 

Since these substances -dissolve arsenious sulphide with the form- 
ation of arsenites and thioarsenites, it is not possible in this case to 
refer the protective action observed to the hydroxidions alone. 
Indeed, the liquid obtained by dissolving in a few c.c. of dilute 
alkali hydroxide as much arsenious sulphide as possible has an 
equally marked protective action on the sols of these three 
sulphides. However, as alkali hydroxide does not react with the 
other sulphides and produces similar protective action, it is prob- 
ably that the effect of all these substances is due to the trace of 
free alkali hydroxide present as the result of hydrolysis. 

Freundlich {Zeitsch. physikol. Ghem,, 1903, 44, 144) has 

observed that salts of alkali metals with organic anions of large 
mass have a lower coagulating power than the corresponding salts 
of inorganic acids. He refers this to the protective action of these 
anions, due to greater adsorb ability, but in view of the preceding 
this can as well be due to the trace of alkali hydroxide present on 
hydrolysis. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the anomalous influence of 
hydrogen sulphide is not without parallel. Hec^ntly Freundlich 
has found somewhat similar behaviour with ferric hydroxide 
hydrosol (Biochem. Zeitsch., 1917, 01, 87). An actual reversion 
of stability was not, however, observed in this case. So far as can 
be understood from the abstract of the paper, he explains these 
due to selective adsorption (Sic, (dt.). It remahis 
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to be seen bow far these observations can be explained on the basis 
of the existing theories. 

Our best thanks are due to Sir P. C. Ray and to Dr. J, C. 
Ghosh. 

University CoIiToege op Science, 

CAiiOUTTA, [Receweti, Fehruw-y Uh, 1919.] 


XXXVL — A Simple Form of Apparatus for Estimating 
the Oxygen Content of Air from the Upper 
Atmosphere. 

By Peancis William Aston. 

Prom meteorological considerations, it is probable that air in the 
stratosphere or isothermal layer is stagnant, hence, owing to their 
different densities, the relative percentage of oxygen and nitrogen 
will not be identical with that in the troposphere, where mixing 
is practically perfect. It is therefore of great importance that 
exact analyses should be made whenever possible of samples of air 
brought down from the great altitudes now available to aeroplanes 
in order to find out at what height such gravitational separation 
becomes evident to chemical analysis. For this purpose, it is 
enough to determine the oxygen content of th^ sample after this 
has been dried and freed from carbon dioxide. 

A complete and exceedingly accurate method for determining 
the percentage of oxygen in air volumetrically has been described 
by Watson (T., 1911, 99, 1460). The apparatus which forms the 
subject of this paper is a modification of this, in which, by measur- 
ing the difference only in oxygen content between the sample and 
normal air, very considerable simplifications may be made, the 
pump and the cathetometer being rendered unnecessary. 

The samples are contained in test-tubes holding rather more than 
is required for an analysis (10 c.c.), in the tops of which have been 
fused a little potassium hydroxide. Here they remain over 
mercury for at least two hours before analysis in order to remove 
carbon dioxide and water vapour. 

The measuring burette and barometer tube (see figure) are 
normally kept full of mercury with the stopcock A turned on to 
avoid fracture by expansion. In order to perform an analysis, the 
capillary stopcock B is closed and the reservoir C lowered until 
the level of the rQer(^ry in the barometer tube is a little below its 
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upper and broader part. The stopcock A is tlien closed, and tlie 
sample tube beld down over tbe inverted syphon tube in the 
mercury trough Z>. When the capillary stopcock S is now opened, 
the air flows into the upper part of the burette and the mercury 
rises again to the top of the barometer tube; in order to prevent 
this happening with destructive violence, the lower part of the 
barometer is made of capillary bore (less than 2 mm.). After 
waiting for a few moments for pressure and temperature to adjust 



themselves, the sample tube is raised, flooding the end of the 
inverted syphon with mercury, the stopcock A is opened again, 
and by lowering the reservoir mercury is caused to flow through 
the syphon and fill the capillary tube when ^ is turned off. 

It will be seen that the volume of air introduced in this way is 
constant, being the volume of the upper part of the barometer tube 
(in the actual apparatus a little less than 10 c.c.); the pressure 
being atmospheric plus the small difference of level between the 
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top of the syphon tube and the mercury in the trough, the quantity 
will also be approximately constant. This quantity is now accu- 
rately measured by adjusting the mercury level in the burette 
exactly to the lower fixed reading point, ; this can be done with 
the greatest nicety by bringing the mercury nearly up to the mark 
by manipulation of the reservoir and stopcock, and, finally (with 
the latter closed), squeezing the short length of rubber pressure- 
tubing with the screw clip provided as indicated. The volumes of 
the burette and barometer are such that the surface of the mercury 
in the latter will be somewhat as indicated in the diagram, and 
the lower movable reading point, F-^, may be exactly adjusted to 
it by means of the micrometer screw, G. 

The barometer and the parts of the burette where readings are 
taken are all made of the same piece of glass tube 0*9 cm. in 
internal diameter to eliminate meniscus error. The reading points 
are all sleeves of brass tube 1 cm. long fitting the glass tubes, 
clamped in the case of the fixed points, sliding loosely in the ceise 
of the moving ones. , 

The reading of the micrometer having been taken, the air is 
now forced into the laboratory tube. This is a quartz test-tube 
holding rather more than 10 c.c., to the top of which (not quite 
in the centre) has been fused a pellet of phosphorus. These pellets 
may be easily made by allowing melted phosphorus to flow from a 
pipette with a narrow mouth into a tall cylinder of cold water. 
One spherule of about 2 — 3 mm. in diameter should be ample, and 
this is introduced into the inverted quartz tube full of mercury, 
shaken into position, and fused into the side with a touch from a 
Bunsen flame.. When all the air has been transferred from the 
burette to the quartz tube, the phosphorus is inflamed and then 
heated to boiling point in order to ensure the complete removal of 
all oxygen. Some time is allowed for the phosphoric oxide to 
settle, when the deoxidised air is drawn back into the burette. It 
was feared when the apparatus was designed that to perform this 
operation satisfactorily might he difficult, or even impossible, as 
small bubbles of air were expected to remain behind on the walls 
of the quartz tube, now of necessity contaminated with the pro- 
ducts of combustion. Such bubbles are formed, but they can be 
dislodged by touching with the syphon tube and then washed with 
a little mercury into the burette. 

In Watson’s apparatus, the deoxidised residue was measured at 
tke same volume as the original air, necessitating the determination 
of two widely d.ifferent pressures. In the present one, the residue 
is measured at such a volume that if the air is normal the two 
pressures measured would be identical, so that a very small differ- 
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©ixc© of pressure only need be determined. For this purpose, the 
upper fixed reading point, is used, this being set once for all 
during the construction of the burette, so that the upper part of 
the burette holds exactly 79*0 per cent, of the whole. The upper 
movable reading point, Fg, is also soldered to the sliding carrier 
at exactly the same height above the lower one as that between 
the fixed points. Hence it will be seen at once that for normal 
air the mercury at the measurement of the residue should stand 
at the upper movable reading point, or, if the dimensions of the 
apparatus are not quite correct, at a constant small distance above 
or below it, a correction easily determined at any time by an 
analysis of normal air. If, on the other hand, there is reduction 
in the percentage of oxygen present, the mercury will stand #t a 
higher level, the difference being measured on the micrometer. 

A decrease of oxygen from 21 per cent, to 20 per cent, corre- 
sponds with a change in height of mercury in the ratio of 79 to 
80 ; as the normal difference between the fixed and movable read- 
ing points in the apparatus in use is 237 mm., this gives exactly 
3 mm. per 1 per cent, change. The micrometer has a range of 
10 mm., which is more than ample for the changes expected, and 
analysis should be consistent to well within one-tenth per cent, 
on total air, the head of the micrometer being divided in twentieths 
of a millimetre, corresponding with one-sixtieth per cent. 

Temperature errors are minimised by the immersion of the 
burette and the most of the length of the barometer tube in a 
small water-jacket. As the time occupied in an analysis is only 
a few minutes, they are not likely to be serious. 

The following readings of the micrometer in mm. obtained with 
the apparatus will serve as an example. The first set of three 
were obtained with pure air, which is regarded as containing 21*00 
per cent, oxygen, the second with an artificial sample in which the 
oxygen content had been reduced, by the addition of a known 
quantity of deoxygenated air, to 20-42 per cent. : 



Pure air. 

Sample. 


Fx .. 

3-66 

3*38 4*83 

4*52 

6*66 

5-40 

F. .. 

3*39 

3*20 4*65 

6*09 

7*21 

7*06 

Biff. 

0*26 

018 0*28 

1*67 

1*66 

1*64 

Mean diff. 


0-24 


1*59 


Decrease in 

percentage 

of oxygen 

1-59 -p 0-24 

= 06*1 

giving 


cehtage of oxygen in sample = 20*39, in good agreement with the 
value expected. 

FaJIITB OBOUQH. 


[JKecefvcd, February 1919.] 
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XXXVII . — The Resolution of Hyoscine and its Com- 
ponents, Tropic Acid and O seine. 

By Harold King. 

Hyoscine or scopolamine, tlie tropyl ester of oscine, and one of 
the group of Solanaceous alkaloids, receives varied and extensive 
use in medicine, and has on that account attracted the attention 
of many workers hoth from the chemical aspect and from the 
medicinal. 

During the last few years, the subject has acquired an additional 
intfferest and importance as a result of the recognition that oscine 
(or scopoline), the basic hydrolytic product, is capable of resolu- 
tion into its constituents d- and ^-oscine. This follows from the 
resolution of benzoyloscine by Tutin in 191(> (T., 97 , 1793) and 
from the partial elucidation of the structural formula of oscine 
by Schmidt and Hess and their co-workers, whereby it seems certain 
that oscine, unlike tropine, is not internally compensated. Apart 
from these two separate results, and in spite of the vast amount of 
work that has been carried out on oscine and hyoscine, there was 
nothing known which definitely pointed to this conclusion. Since 
tropic acid is also capable of resolution, and Gadamer (Arch. 
Pharm,, 1901, 239 , 294) has shown that ^-tropic acid may be 
obtained by hydrolysis of ^hyoscine, it follows that tropyloscine 
(hyoscine) might exist in ten, or possibly eleven, stereoisomeric 
forms consisting of four optically active, four partially racemic, two 
fully racemic, and one double racemic compound. The problem 
is in some ways analogous to that presented by the ten tetrahydro- 
quinaldinomethylenecamphors obtained by Pope and Read (T., 
1913, 103 , 1515), but with this difference, that in the case of the 
hyoscines an approach is at present (apart from the rarity of the 
materials) not possible from the synthetic side, as hyoscine has as 
yet not been obtained by the esterification of oscine by tropic acid. 
The elucidation of the chemistry of th© isomeric hyoscines and the 
correct allocation of the medicinal properties to be attributed to 
each is of considerable moment for both sciences. 

Our knowledge of the hyoscines as revealed by previous workers, 
so far as it appertains to the present subject, may be very briefly 
summarised. 

Naturally occurring Zae^;o-hyoscin© has been obtained in a state 
of purity by several workers, and in th© form of its well-crystal- 
lised hydrobromide is a commercial product. In the plant, it is 
apparently accompanied to some extent by d'Z-hyoscine, from which 
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it can be separated by fractional crystallisation of the hydro- 
bromides. Racemic hyoscine base, which can also be obtained 
from Z-hyoscine by the action of alkalis, forms two hydrates, one 
crystallising with two molecules of water, and known as atroscine 
(Hesse), the other with one molecule of water. Two attempts to 
resolve racemic hyoscine are recorded, the first by Schmidt {Arch. 
Pharm.j 1898, 236 , 56), who found that the salt with thiocyanic 
acid did not separate into two mechanically separable crystalline 
enantiomorphs, as was the case with racemic lupanine (Schmidt 
and Davis, Arch. Pharm.^ 1897, 235 , 196), the second by Gadamer 
{Arch. Pharm., 1901, 239 , 294), who states that the quinic acid 
and dl-mandelic acid salts of JZ-hyoscine are very readily soluble 
and possess little crystallising power, and are therefore not suit- 
able for the resolution of hyoscine. 

The primary mode of attack adopted in the present investiga- 
tion is based on some unpublished preliminary experiments by 
Tutin, who showed that Z^hyoscine of commerce forms a soluble, 
deliquescent salt with cZ-bromocamphorsulphonic acid which can be 
recrystallised from dry ethyl acetate containing alcohol, and also 
that when Z-hyoscine is racemised by alkali, the product as a salt 
with the same acid can likewise be recrystallised, and the successive 
fractions of salt so obtained show a progressive variation in rotatory 
power. The author here gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Mr. Tutin for placing these results at his disposal. 

A quantity of crystalline hydrobromides of feeble laevorotatory 
power, obtained as a by-product in the manufacture of the thera- 
peutically valuable Z-hyoscine, was fractionally crystallised as a 
salt with d^-a-bromo-TT-camphorsulphonic acid, when the first salt 
to be isolated was meteloidine hromocam'phorsulphoriate (m. p. 
224 — 227°). This salt crystallises exceedingly well, and contains 
i-meteloidine (compare Pyman and Reynolds, T., 1908, 93 , 
2077). On continuing the fractionation, Ahyoscinc bromo- 
camyhorsulphonate was obtained in a state of purity. It melted 
at 159 — 160°, and crystalKsed in glistening, acicular needles. 

A-Ryosdne hydrohromidc was prepared from it, and found to 
crystallise with three molecules of water and to possess a specific 
rotatory power [ajj^ +23*1°, which corresponds with a value 
Wd+ 33*4° for the <i-hyoscmium ion. For comparison, some of 
the maximum values recorded by previous observers for the lacvo- 
salt are tabulated below. 
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l-hyosciixe 

H ydrdb romidc . 



[a]o anhydrous 
salt. 

[a]u ionic 
value. 


— 26*7® 

-32*5® 


— 25*9 

— 32*7 

Thoms and Wentzel® 

Carr and Reynolds* 

Willstatter and Hug® 

King® 

— 25*76 
—26*0 

— 26*0 
-25*9 

— 32*5 

— 32*8 

— 32*8 
-32*7 

drHyoscine 

PI ydro h 7’omide . 


King’ 

4-26*3® 

4 - 33-2® 


1 Arch, Pharm., 1892, 230, 207. » J. pr. Chem., 1901, [ii], 64, 363. 

s Per., 1901, 34, 1023. * T., 1910, 97, 1330. 

s Zeitsch, physiol, Chem., 1912, 79, 146. • P. 504. ^ p. 603. 

These values show that the purified Z-hyoscine hydrobromide of 
previous workers and the c?-hyoscine hydrobromide now isolated 
for the first time represent one pair out of the eleven, possible 
stereoisomeric hyoscines. 

On mixing equal weights of pure d- and Z-hyoscine hydro- 
bromides and recrystallising the mixture from water, c?Z-hyoscine 
hydrotromide, also crystallising with three molecules of water and 
in a form indistinguishable from the active components, was 
obtained. It differs from the active components in that it very 
readily effloresces and in that the base obtained from it is crystal- 
line and contains two molecules of water. For the further 
characterisation of these three related compounds, their cmri- 
chloi’ides, aii/rib r amides j and picrates were prepared. The results 
are shown in the following table: 


Z-Hyoscine. d-Hyoscine. c?Z-Hyoscine. 

JSasc — 


Appearance Syrup. fc>yrup. Prisms. 

H2O — 2H2O 

M. p — 38—40® 


hydrobromide — 


Appearance Large rhombic Large rhombic 

tablets. tablets. 

H^O 3H2O 3 HeO 

M. p. (anhydrous) 193—194° 193—194® 

[a]n (anhydrous) -—25*9® 4- 26*3° 


Large rhombic 
tablets. 

3HaO 
181 — 182® 


Picrate — 

Appearance ...... Slender matted Slender matted Needles. 

needles. needles- 

M. p 187 — 188® 187 — 188® 173»6 — 174-5® 
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Aiiricliloride — 
Appearance 

M. p 

Auribromide — 
Appearance 

M- p 


Z-Hyoseine. 

Needles, both 
edges serrated. 
204—205'’ 


cZ-Hyoscino. 

Needles, both 
edges serrated. 
204 — 205'* 


dZ-Hyoscine, 

Needles, one 
edge serrated, 
214— 215^ 


Chocolate -red 
leaflets. 
187— IBS® 


Chocolate -red 
leaflets. 
209—210° 


Some of these call for further remark in view of the results of 
previous observers. The racemic base crystallising with 2 H 2 O is 
probably a purer form of Hesse’s atroscine {Ber., 1896, 29, 1776), 
which melted at 36 — 37°, and was obtained by fractionally crystal- 
lising commercial samples of hyoscine hydrobromide. It was 
obtained on one other occasion by Gadamer {Arch. Pharm., 1898, 
236, 382), who gives the melting point 37 — 38°. The ^/-hyoscine 
hydrobromide agrees in its properties with those recorded by Hesse 
{AnnaZeTi, 1899, 309, 75; J. pr. Chem., 1901, [ii], 64, 353). 

The picrates have been recommended for identifying the 
mydriatic alkaloids by Carr and Heynolds (T., 1913, 101, 949), 
who describe Z-hyoscine and ^ZZ-hyoscine picrates as slender, matted 
needles melting respectively at 180 — 181° and 193°. Neither of 
these melting points is in agreement with the results here recorded, 
which, however, do find support in the only two other recorded 
melting points of the picrates: Schmidt {Arch. Pharm 1894, 232, 
409) describes Z-hyoscine picrate as melting at 187 — 188°, and 
Finnemore and Braithwaite {Pharma J., 1912, S9, 136), from an 
examination of commercial samples of hyoscine hydrobromide of 
varying rotatory power, give figures which show that Z-hyoscino 
picrate melts at 187 — 188° and ^Z-hyoscine picrate at 174- — 175°. 

The aurichlorides have been described by almost all previous 
workers on the hyoscines, but there is complete disagreement 
between the recorded melting po-ints. This is all the more sur- 
prising, as several workers have had in hand pure Z-hyoscine hydro- 
bromide. To quote only two of these, Schmidt {Arch. Pharm., 
1910, 248, 641) states that Z-hyoscine aurichloride of various 
origins has previously been shown to melt when quite pure at 
210 — 214°, whereas Hesse {J, pr. Chew., 1901, [ii], 64, 274) states 
that after many crystallisations he never found any salt to melt 
above 198°. The melting points now recorded for the d- and 
Z-hyoscine aurichlorides are for salts prepared in two different ways 
and recrystallised to constant melting point. In substantial agree- 
ment with these values, Thoms and Wentzel {Ber,, 1901, 34, 
1023) give 204°, and Finnemore and Braithwaite (Joe, cit.) record 
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several almost pure commercial ?-liyoscine hydrobromides as furnish- 
ing auricblorides melting at 200 — 204^. 


Tropic Acid. The Acid ConHitucnt of Hyoscine. 

As has already been stated, Gadamer showed that Z-hyoscine on 
hydrolysis with the base tropine gave ^-tropic acid. This crude 
acid, on purification by recrystallisation from water, gave Z-tropic 
acid melting at 125-r~126^, and having a specific rotatory power 
in water [a]j 3 —71*8°. Gadamer regarded this as optically pure, 
since Ijadenburg and Hundt {Ber., 1889, 22, 2591) record the value 
[a]j, -1-71*4° for pure cZ-tropic acid melting at 127 — 128°. 

Instead of employing a base for the hydrolysis, Z-hyoscine has 
now been hydrolysed by boiling with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
when a crude Z-tropic acid (m. p. 125 — 127°, 70*5°) was 

obtained, which on recrystallisation gave Z- tropic acid melting at 
127 — 128° and having —76° in water. As this rotation was 
numerically considerably greater than the value recorded by the 
aforementioned workers, it was necessary to repeat the resolution 
of tropic acid. 

A comparison of the results obtained with those of previous 
inve=^tigators is shown in the following table: 

Liadenburg and 



Hundt. 

Amenomiya.i 

Kincr. 

i^uimnc (i-iropate — 

M. p 

180—187° 

]g0_190° 

19h.7 — 192-5° 

[aln 95 per cent. 

alcohol 

— 

— 

— 114° 

Quinine l-tropate — 

M. p 

178° 

184—185° 

185 — 186° 

Tec i> 9o per cent. 

alcohol 

— 

— 

— 141° 

d- Tropic acid — 

M. p 

127 — 128° 

126—127° 

128 — 129° 

[a]D water 

— 

— 

+ 81-6° ’ 

[ajo alcohol 

+ 71-4° 

+ 71-3° 

+ 71-8° 

hTropic acid — 

M. p 

123° 

126° 

128 — 129° 

[ajo water 

— 

72-7° 

— 81-2° 

[a]r> alcohol 

-65-1® 



1 Arch. JPharm., 1902, 240 , 501. 


It is at once seen that Ladenburg and Hundt’s value [aj^ +71*4° 
is the value in alcoholic solution, Gadamer having regarded it as 
the value in water, as the aforementioned investigators were not 
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very explicit, merely stating that the specific rotatory power was 
4-71*4° in solutions of various concentration. 

As previous workers appeared to have experienced some difficulty 
in obtaining pure quinine Z-tropate from the mother liquors, a 
variant was made by converting the recovered partly resolved 
i^-tropic acid into the quinidine salt. Further, by use of the two 
stereoisomeric alkaloids quinine and quinidine, bub commencing 
the resolution with quinidine, 55 per cent, of pure quinidine 
?-tropate was first isolated, then an 80 per cent, yield of pure 
quinine <j?-tropate, and simultaneously a 14 per cent, yield of pure 
quinine Z-tropate. On reverting to quinidine, a further 19 per 
cent, yield of quinidine Z-tropate was obtained. In this way, 
approximately 84 per cent, of the tropic acid was resolved into its 
constituents. It would, however, be probably an advantage, other 
factors being equal, to start the resolution with quinine and follow 
with quinidine, since experiment showed that, starting with 
quinine, 66 per cent, of quinine ^-tropate was obtained pure, and, 
as stated above, starting with quinidine only, 55 per cent, of 
quinidine Z-tropate could be separated. 

It is interesting to note that previous attempts to use quinine 
and quinidine for the resolution of externally compensated acids, 
in the above sense, have not always been successful. Whereas 
Fischer, Scheihler, and Groh {Ber,, 1910, 43, 8022) found that in 
the resolution of formyl-^-alanine, quinine separated the l«vo- 
coraponent and quinidine the dextro-, Scheibler and Wheeler {Ber.^ 
1911, 44, 2686) found that in the resolution of /fZ-leucine the same 
two alkaloids always gave the Igevo-acid first. This was also the 
experience of McKenzie (T., 1899, 75, 969) in the resolution of 
mandelic acid. 


Osctfic. Tht Basic Hydrolytic Product of Hyoscine. 

There are numerous instances recorded in the literature of the 
hydrolysis of Z-hyoscine by alkalis, but the basic hydrolytic pro- 
duct, oscine, CgHigOoN, was invariably found to be devoid of 
optical activity, even in the presence of borates or strong acids 
(Gadamer, Arch, Pharm,, 1901, 289, 322). The only occasion on 
which Z-hyoscine has been hydrolysed by acids is recorded by Hesse 
{Annalen, 1892, 271, 100), who carried out the hydrolysis with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid in a sealed tube at 80 — 100°. This 
furnished the base, oscine, but there is no record of its polari- 
metric examination.^ 

To decide this matter, pure Z-hyoscine has now been hydrolysed 
by boiling with excess of 10 per cent, hydrobromic acid, the change 
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of rotation being followed polarimetrically. When hydrolysis was 
complete, the Z-tropic acid was removed by extraction with ether, and 
the residual solution of oscine hydrobromide was found to bo devoid 
of optical activity. As Tutin had shown that benzoyl-d^oscine on 
hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid gave t^oscine, the hydrolysis of 
Z-hyoscine was repeated, using hydrochloric acid. Again the oscine 
hydrochloride solution was inactive. As it was conceivable that 
the benzoylation of oscine might have effected some fundamental 
change in the configuration of oscine, whereby th^ benzoylated pro- 
duct became externally compensated, and therefore capable of 
resolution, it was necessary to prove that oscine itself could be 
resolved into its constituents, d- and Z-oscine. 

Several salts of oscine with optically active acids were prepared 
and examined. The salt with Reychler's camphorsulphonic acid 
was not obtained crystalline, but with cZ-a-bromo-7r-camphor- 
sulphonic acid a markedly crystalline salt was obtained, which 
melted at 232 — 23 3^^. This salt, however, proved to be a partial 
racemate. With cZ-a-bromo-;3-camphorsulphonic acid, a very 
readily soluble, crystalline salt was isolated, but beyond recording 
a single rotation, it was not followed further, as cZ-tartaric acid 
was found to be eminently suitable for the resolution of oscine. 

The separation of cZZ-oscine into its two pure enantiomorphs can 
be effected by use of ^Z-tartaric acid alone, the acid salts being 
used for this purpose in aqueous solution. The more sparingly 
soluble salt, which separated almost pure after two crystallisations, 
is \-oscine ^-hydrogen tartrate monohydrate (m. p. ‘ 173 — 174®, 
anhydrous), which crystallises magnificently in clear tablets or 
octahedra. Employing 14 grams of oscine in combination with a 
like quantity of cZ-tartaric acid, between 70 and 80 per cent, of 
this component was separated with no great difficulty. The 
d~oscine d-hydrogen tartrate contained in the mother liquors can 
be obtained pure either by isolation as the monohydrate^ a very 
readily soluble, metastable salt melting below 100®, or, preferably, 
as the stable anhydrous salt (m. p. 167 — 168®). The proportion 
of this salt obtained in a state of purity is largely a function of 
time, as it crystallises very slowly, hut uncommonly well, in 
hexagonal-shaped tablets from the cold, syrupy mother liquors. 

l-Oseme yicrate, hydrochloride, and base were obtained without 
bringing into contact with alkali at any stage, but this was found 
afterwards to be an unnecessary precaution, as Z-oscine is not 
racemised by boiling with 10 per cent, acid or alkali, and only 
partly by saturated baryta at 150®. 

dr-O seine picrate, hyd/ro chloride, and base were prepared in the 
usual manner by liberating the base from the hydrogen tartrate 
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by a strong alkali. The properties of these salts as compared 
with the f?/-oscin6 salts are shown in the following table: 


Hasc — 

cZ- Oscine. 

Z- Oscine. 

t/Z-Oscinc. 

Appearance 

Keedles- 

Needles. 

Needles or tablets. 

M. p 

109—110® 

109—110® 

109—110® 

[a]D water 

+ 54*8® 

— 52*4® 

— 

Picrate — 

Appearance 

Dimorphous 
rhombs and 
needles. 

Dimorphous 
rhombs and 
needles. 

Flattened 

rhombs. 

M. p 

237 — 238® 

237 — 238° 

237 — 238° 

Hydrochloride — 

Appearance 

Warts composed Warts composed 
of prisms. Very of prisms. Very 
deliquescent. deliquescent. 

Warts composed 
of prisms (anhy- 
drous). Tablets 
(hydrated). 

M. p 

[a]D in water of 

273 — 274® 

273 — 274® 

273 — 274® 

basic ion 

4-24*0® 

24*2® 

— 


It is noteworthy that the active and <^/-isomerides have the same 
melting points, and mixtures of the active with the dl show no 
depression of the melting point. In the case of the bases, the 
melting-point curve is thus of the same type as is found for the 
camphoroximcs. 

By hydrolysis of benzoyl-<^-oscine, Tutin {}oc, cit.) obtained a 
value for the c?-oscinium ion of [a]jj + 129'^,* which he regarded as 
only approximate. As this was very different from the value 
recorded above, it was necessary to repeat the resolution of benzoyl- 
oscine. Pure benzoyl-c^-oscine hydrochloride was obtained having a 
value [a] 4 - 13*4'^ for the benzoyW-oscinium ion, in agreement 
with the value 4-12*9^ calculated from the rotation of the bromo- 
camphorsulphonate. This hydrochloride was submitted to hydro- 
lysis by acids and alkalis. In both cases the result was the same, 
a solution being obtained which, on removal of benzoic acid, gave 
values [a]p 4-26-0® and [a]j> 4-25*8®, by acid and alkali hydrolysis 
respectively, for the c^scinium ion. Moreover, the hydrochloride 
and picrate were isolated from the product of acid hydrolysis, and 
the properties were in agreement with the c?-oscine salts obtained 
by the tartaric acid resolution of oscine. 

Intev'pretation of Results, 

The question now arises, which of the eight possible optically 
active stereoisomeric hyoscines do and ^-hyoscine represent ? 

♦ Tutin giN-ea the value -f- 77-7®, having overlooked the loss of the benzoyl 
group. 
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The various possibilities are shown in the following table, the 
centre column representing optically pure forms, which, combined, 
as shown by the arrows, yield partially racemic forms : 


Partial racemates. 
5. di-tiopyl-d- 


Optically pur© forms. 
1 . Z-tropyl-d-oscine 


Partial racemates. 




oscine ^ 

^ .2. ^tropyl-Z-oscine 

6. d^-tropyl-^ 

oscmc ^ " 3^ d-tropyl-d-oscine 


4. d-tropyl-Z-oscine 


7. Z-tropyl-dZ- 
^ oscine 


S. fZ-tropyl-rZZ- 
^ oscine 


Of these, 1 to 6 are at once excluded, since Z-hyoscine on hydro- 
lysis with acid or alkali gives Z-tropic acid and c?Z-oscine, whereas 
benzoyl <5Z-oscine under similar conditions yields optically pure 
rZ-osoine. On these grounds, I- and ^Z-hyoscine, represented by 7 and 
S, are therefore partially racemic esters, Z-hyoscine being a mole- 
cular combination of Z-tropyl-<i'-oscine and Z-tropyl-Z-oscine, whilst 
cZ-hyoscine is a similar combination of cZ-tropyl-cZ’-oscine and 
cZ-tropyl-Z-oscine. 

The known inactivation of Z-hyoscine by alkalis would, on this 
basis, simply consist in the change of configuration of the tropyl 
portion of the molecule, probably through the intermediary of the 


CHg-OH CHg-OH 

Ph-O-COaR 
H 


OHa'OH 

Ph-CJ-H 

CO,B 


enolic form, and each constituent ester of the partial racemate 
should give rise to a new" ester. 

In support of this, some work, which is reserved for future 
publication, on the re-resolution of racemised cZ-hy oscine has 
resulted in the isolation of two esters only, d~ and Z-hyoscme, which 
is not surprising, as these, being partial racemates, would contain 
the four expected optically pure forms. 

As opposed to the partial racemic ester nature of d- and 
Z-hyoscines may be cited the rarity of the occurrence of partial 
racemates in nature, and the novel .behaviour of the hyoscines 
towards cZ-bromocamphorsulphonic acid, which, so far as iZ-hyoscine 
IS concerned, only resolves dl or weakly active hyoscine as far as the 
partially racemic ester stage. Although this behaviour is, as far 
as it has beeii possible to ascertain, unique, it is only necessary to 
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recall that ia the early days of the application of Pasteur’s methods 
of resolution the formation of partially racemic salts was only 
rarely observed, whereas at the present time it is recognised as of 
very frequent occurrence. 

At the present stage of the investigation there seem to he only 
two other possible alternatives, both of which appear rather remote. 
In the first place, d~ and Z-hyoscines may be optically pure forms 
which, owing to some specific effect of the tropyl group, yield 
dl-osoino on hydrolysis, or, secondly, oscine may possess a different 
configuration in the tropyl ester from that in the benzoyl ester and 
in the free state, whereby the tropyl group is attached to an 
internally compensated ^-oscine, which, on hydrolysis, gives rise 
to a resolvable oscine. 

cZZ-Hyoscine raises a further difficulty, for there are three possible 
</Z-liyoscines, as is shown by the following arrangement: 

Optically pure forms 
f Z-tropyl«Z-oscine 

cZ-tropyi"d-oscine 

Double 

racemate C. 

Z-tropyl-iZ-oscine 

i^cZ-t ropyl- Z-oscine 

The optically pure forms may he combined in pairs, as indicated, 
to form two different simple racemates, A and or all four forms 
may be combined to form a double racemate, O. On the accepta- 
tion of the partial racemic ester nature of d- and Z-hyoscines, 
cZZ-hyoscine hydrobromide •crystallising with three molecules of 
water, and obtained by crystallising together equal weights of cZ- 
and Z-hyoscine hydrobromides, constitutes a double racemic salt, 
the absence of any indication of the presence of another salt and 
the identical crystalline appearance of d- or Z-hyoscine hydro- 
bromide and this salt supporting this view. Moreover, the base 
crystallising with 2 BC 2 O is the base contained in this ^Z'Z-salt, as 
both give the same picrate. 

As has already been indicated in the opening paragraph, there 
is another hydrate of racemic hyoscine base, containing IH 2 O and 
melting at 56 — 57^. Tt was first obtained by Schmidt (Arch, 
PhavTiv,, 1894, 232, 409), was re-examined by Luboldt (ibid,, 1898, 
236, 11), and more fully investigated by Gadamer (ibid., 382). 
The last-named, investigator showed that the dihydrate can readily 


Racemates. 
f^Z-tropyloscine A, 

iZZ-tropyloscine B. 
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be couverted into tlie naonoliydratej but tlie reverse cliauge was 
only effected with difficulty. Both hydrates were afterwards 
described by Hesse (J, •pt'. Cheni., 1901, [ii], 64 , 353), who could 
not substantiate Gadamer’s claims. In reply, Kunz-Hrause (ihid,^ 
1901, [ii], 64 , 569) examined Gadainer’e three-year-old specimens, 
and the dihydrate had in every case changed into the base (m. p. 
54—55^). 

The author has not, so far, been successful in obtaining this 
monohydrate, so is unable to state with certainty what is the rela- 
tion between these two racemic hydrates from the point of view 
of the partial racemic ester nature of dr- and ?-hyoscine. 

The bearing of these results on the structural formula of oscine 
deserves a passing notice. The most recent and most complete 
formula is that put forward by Hess (Ber., 1918, 51 , 1007), who 
ascribes to oscine the structure 

^CH— C OH-OH-] 

CH< i7Me 


\CH — 6 (W 




O 

where the linking a is regarded as being probably attached to one 
of the carbon atoms of the piperidine nucleus. The experiments 
on the stability of the active oscines towards racemising agents 
certainly support this linking. Pyman and Reynolds (T., 1908, 
98 , 2(577) have pointed out the close relationship which exists 
between tropine, oscine, and teloidine, all of which contain eight 
carbon atoms and a hydroxyl group in the molecule. Moreover, 
their acyl derivatives are found together in Datura m'eteloides . 
The author is tempted to make the suggestion that, like tropine, 
the oxygen atom in question in oscine is attached to the y-position 
in the piperidine ring. Oscine would therefor© be the internal 
anhydride of a trihydroxytropine, and this trihydroxytropin© may 
be teloidine. The formulae suggested are: 


H OH 

/ h\--h 

H— ^H ! ^ 

hL, 

H— 41h 

C 

— H 

H'"'" ".i- .^3 7 

TT. 


_!/ H 

“ OH / 

TT J H 

^ / 

N H 

Me 

Me 

H 


Tropine. or ? 
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H- 


H- 


/ 


H 


hX 


-OH 
•H 


OH 


/OH /I 

H- 1 / 

/r H 

Me 

Teloidine ? 


Teloidiiie would thus be internally compensated, and in support 
of this view may be cited the occurrence of meteloidine (tiglyl- 
teloidine), in nature devoid of optical activity, and the non-resolu- 
tion of meteloidine by bromocamphorsulphonic acid. Further, 
Hess (loc. cit.) observed that dihydro-oscine, which undoubtedly 
has the formula 

/CH^—OH OH* OH 

CHj/ NMe 

'CHa— OH- -CH-OH 

readily produces a silver mirror when treated with ammoniacal 
silver nitrate solution. The author finds that teloidine and 
meteloidine, unlike oscine, also readily reproduce this characteristic 
of dihydro-oscine, the reducing property being probably associated 
with the adjacent hydroxyl groups, as is found in tartaric acid. 


Expebimental. 

'ReBol'uutioih of Trojpic Acid. 

WitJi, Quinine . — Following the method described by Ladenburg 
and Hundt (Be?\, 1889, 22 , 2591), tropic acid (26 grams) was 
neutralised to litmus with quinine base (48'8 grams anhydrous) 
in hot 50 per cent, alcohol. A 49 per cent, yield of a quinine 
tropate separated. It melted at 176 — 179®, and had —126® 
in 95 per cent, alcohol (c=l)- For further purification it was 
recrystallised from 95 per cent, alcohol, and, after five crystallisa- 
tions, 17 grams o'f quinine c^tropate were obtained pure. By 
working once more through the mother liquors, a further 7*4 grams 
of pure salt were obtained without difficulty. These two separations 
combined represent 66 per cent, of the dextrocoinponent. 

Quinine <s?-tropate crystallises from 8 parts of boiling alcohol in 

voii. oxv, tr 
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groups of radiating needles. In water it is very sparing soluble. 
It melts at 191-5—192*5^ (195*5—196*5° corr.) : 

0*1035, dried at 100° gave 0*2706 COg and 0*0633 HoO. 

C = 71*3; H=:6*8. 

C 2 oBi 24 P 2 ^ 2 »^Q^io^B ^oquires C=71*0 j H = 7*0 per cent. 

The specific rotation was determined in 95 per cent, alcohol. 

c = l*01; Z = 2-dcm.; a^-2°18/; - 113-8°. 

In absolute alcohol the rotation is smaller. 

c = l*013; Z = 2-dcm.; qj5-2°6*4'; [a]i,-104*0° 
c= 1*002; Z = 2-dcm.; ai^-2°5*4'; 104*3° 

As previous observers appeared to have experienced some diffi.- 
culty in obtaining quinine Z-tropate in a state of purity, no' attempt 
was made at this stage to isolate this salt. The mother liquors 
were therefore combined, and the tropic acid containing excess of 
the Isevo-component was recovered. Small test samples were con- 
verted into the neutral salts with brucine, cinchonine, and quin- 
idine, but although the twO' former gave crystalline salts, the 
crystallising power of these was not so pronounced as the salt with 
quinidine. Accordingly, 3*5 grams of this partly resolved tropic 
add were crystallised as quinidine salt, when 4*2 grams of quinidine 
Z-tropate were obtained of constant specific rotatory power. 

Besoluticm with Quinidine and Quinine. — cZZ-Tropio acid (15 
grams) was neutralised with quinidine dissolved in 50 c.c. of 95 
per cent, alcohol. On keeping, 22 grams of crystalline material 
separated. It was obviously a mixture, and had [a]p +151° in 
95 per cent, alcohol (c,=2). After four crystallisations, the specific 
rotation was constant at + 145°, and the collected quinidine 
Z-tropate amounted to 5-5 grams. 

Quinidine l-tropate crystallises from 95 per cent, alcohol, in 
which it is soluble in its own weight at 80°, in clusters of well- 
formed, stout, transparent prisms containing o,x^e molecule of 
water. These exhibit a pronouipiced heliotrope triboluminescerice 
when powdered in the dark. The air-dried salt when heated in a 
cajpillary tube shrinks from about 110°, liquefies between 118° and 
120°, and effervesces at 124°. When, however, it is exposed on a 
watch-glass to a temperature of 90°, it molts completely, and 
crystallise again on addition of alcohol: 

0*2038, air-dried, lost 0-0069 at 100°. = 

0:1029 „ gaye 0*25.90 CO^ and 0*0672 HaO. C = 68‘7; 

H = 7*3. 

reKjuii'es C=^68'5; H=;=7’l 

per cent. 
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Its specific rotation was determined in 95^ per cent, alcohol, and 
is dependent on the concentration. 

c=0*979; Z = 2-dcm.; aj, + 2°55-2'; [a]^ + 149*1'^. 
c = 1-995; Z;=2-dcm.; ajj + 5°46-5'; [ajj, + 144*7^. 

The mother liquors were worked up further, and gave an addi- 
tional 7-2 grams, [aj^ +146° This is approximately a 55 per cent, 
yield of quinidine Z-tropate. As the liquors now showed no 
tendency to crystallise at all readily, they were combined, and the 
tropic acid was recovered by use of ether and hydrochloric acid 
(10 per cent.). On now crystallising as the quinine salt, after 
three crystallisations, 14‘8 grams of quinine c^-tropate were obtained 
pure, [ajj) —114° (c = l), and a further 2*8 grams with [a]jj —115°. 
The first mother liquors on concentration deposited quinine 
Z-tropate as a homogeneous crop (4*8 grams) of glistening, tri- 
angular plates having [otj^ —139°, and melting at 184—185°. It 
was recrystallised twice from 95 per cent, alcohol, the specific rota- 
tion remaining constant at [a]^ —140*7° and the melting point at 
185 — 186°, but the form of the crystals changed to needles very 
similar in appearance to quinine ^-tropate. 

Quinine Z-tropate melts at 185 — 186° (189 — 190° corr.). It is 
very much more readily soluble in hot alcohol than is quinine 
^/-tropate. The diverse crystalline forms described above do not 
constitute a case of dimorphism, but merely represent extreme 
crystalline forms. By suitably modifying the conditions of crystal- 
lisation, a series of intermediate forms may be obtained consisting 
of more or less elongated trape2X)idal plates. Unlike quinine 
G^tropate, this salt exhibits a very faint triboluminescence, the 
intensity of which is not visibly affected by the form of the 
crystals : 

0-1083, dried at 100°, gave 0*2817 CO3 and 0*0668 H^O. 

0=71*0; H = 6-9. 

C2oH2402lSr2,C9Hio03 requires C = 71*0; H^=7*0 per cent. 

The tropic acid contained in the residual liquors was recon- 
verted into the quinidine salt, when 4*3 grams of quinidine 
Z-tropate were obtained, having + 145°. The residual solution 
was not further examined. 

By the use of the two bases quinidine and quinine, there were 
thus isolated in an approximate state of purity 88 per cent, of 
quinine and quinidine Z-tropates and 80 per cent, of quinine 
('/-tropate. The proportion of tropic acid resolved is 84 per cent. 

Quinidine ^Z-tro23ate was not isolated, but, on keeping in the ice 
chest, a small crop of white, woolly needles separated from the 

IT 2 
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another liquors (together with quinidine ^-tropate), which was 
probably this salt in an impure condition. 

d-Tropic Acid. 

Pure quinine ri-tropate (16 grams) was acidified with 50 c.c. of 
5 per cent, hydrochloric acid and completely extracted with purified 
ether. The crude acid so obtained (5*1 grams) melted at 

127 — 128°, and had [a]ij-f77"2o in water (c = l). On recrystal- 
lisation from water, the melting point rose to 128 — 129°, and the 
rotation to [aJjj -i- 79°. After two more crystallisations, the meli^ 
ing point remained unchanged, but the rotation rose to 
Wd +81’6°. The yield was 3*1 grams. 

rtf-Tropic acid crystallises from water in delicate, lustrous scales, 
which become transformed on keeping in contact with the solution 
into elongated prisms of hexagonal cross-section. Both forms melt 
at 128 — 129° (129 — 130° corr.) and are anhydrous : 

0*2014 was equivalent to 11*9 c.c. iV/ 10-baryta. 

M.W. = 169. C9H10O3 requires M.W. = 166. 

The specific rotation was determined in alcohol and in water. 

In water : 

c = l'027; ^=:2-dcm.; 1°40‘6^ ; [a.]j5 + 81-6°. 

In absolute alcohol : 

c = 0*997; 2=:2-dcm.; + 1°24*2' ; [aJ^j -f 70*3°. 

c = 2*472; ?=2-dcm.; a^+3°33*l'; -f 71*8°. 

The specific rotation of the ion was determined by dissolving 
0*200 gram of <Atropic acid and 0*0638 gram of anhydrous sodium 
carbonate in water and making up to 20 c.c. The dissolved carbon 
dioxide was not removed : 

7 = 2-dcni. j a -fl°22*9/^ for ion + 69*4° ; [MJj^ for ion 4- 114*7°. 
Gadamer (Arch. Pharm.y 1901, 239 , 294) has previously noted a 
fall of rotation of Z-tropic acid on converting into a salt, hut has 
not followed it quantitatively. 

\-Tro'pic Acid. 

Froniv Quinidine \-Tropate. — ^Four grams of pure quinidine 
7-tropate, on treatment with hydrochloric acid (10 per cent.) and 
extraction with ether, gave 1*35 grams of ^-tropic acid, which, 
after three crystallisations from water, gave 0*5 gram melting at 

128 — 129° (129 — 130° corr.). The specific rotatory power was 
determined in water, and was sHghtly leas than that of the purest 
^^-tropic acid : 

c = 0*99.5; Z=:2-dcm.; a^-l°37'; [a]3^-81*2°. 
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From Quinine \-Tropute, — 5*8 Grains of this salt gave 2*0 grains 
of /-tropic acid, which was recrystallised four times from water, 
giving 1*35 grams melting at 128 — 129*^, and with a specific rota- 
tion — 81*2°: 

c = l-002; /=2-dcm.; ai,-l°37*6'; - 81*2'^. 

/-Tropic acid prepared in this way had the same general proper- 
ties as the dextro-acid. It is very sparingly soluble in cold benzene, 
but freely so in cold methyl ethyl ketone or ethyl acetate. From 
the latter solvent, it crystallises exceedingly well in clear tablets : 

0T975 was equivalent to 11*72 c.c. .T/lO-baryta. 

M.W. = 168, C9H10O3 requires M.W.^IGG. 


TJte Resolution of O seine. 

Partial Racemate with 6.-a-Bromo-it~cam}>ho7'sttl phonic Acid . — 
Two and a-half grams of oscine were converted into this salt, which 
was very conveniently recrystallised from absolute alcoho-l. The 
first crop of crystals weighed 4*9 gram.s, melted at 232^, and gave 
[a]jj 4-58*8® in water (r = 2). It was reorystallised twice more 
from absolute alcohol, yielding, finally, 3*6 grains melting at 
232 — 233®. The sjiecific rotation determined in water was prac- 
tically unchanged : 

c = 2*001; /=2-dcm.; a^4-2®22*4'; [a]^, + 59*3® ; [M],, 4- 276*7®. 

The value for the molecular rotation 27C*7® is in good agreement 
with the molecular ionic value 278*7 for broinocainphorsiilphonic 
acid (Pope and Read, T., 1910, 97, 2200). 

dH-Oscine ^-a-l^romo-Tc-caynpliorsnl^honate crystallises exceed- 
ingly well from absolute alcohol in clear, diamond-shaped plates. 
Ten parts by volume of boiling absolute alcohol are required to 
dissolve one part by weight of the salt. It melts at 232 — 233® 
(237—238® corr.): 

0-0995, dried at 100®, gave 0*1703 CO2 and 0*0526 mO. 

0 = 46*69; H = 5*91. 

CgH;L3O2N’,C3^0®^i5^4®^S requires 0=46*34; H = 6*05 per cent. 

Behaviour with di-a-Bromo-^-camphorsulphotiic Acid . — Six and 
a-half grams of oscine were combined with an equivalent of 
c/-a-bromo-i3-camphorsulphonic acid. The salt could not be 
obtained crystalline either from water or from a mixture of ethyl 
acetate and absolute alcohol. A very concentrated solution of the 
salt in absolute alcohol, however, crystallised as a cake of needles 
on keeping for a prolonged time in the ice-chest. It was too readily 
soluble for systematic fractionation from absolute alcohol, and the 
addition of dry ethyl acetate unexpectedly prevented crystallisa- 
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tion. The first crop of crystals frootn absolute alcohol was collected, 
and weighed 8' 7 grains. It melted at 150 — 155°, and its specific 
rotation was determined in water: 
c = 2-00; Z==2-dcni. • ai,+2027’4'; [a]3,+61-4°; + 286*3°. 

This product was recrystallised from absolute alcohol, but in 
the meantime tartaric acid had effected the resolution of oscine 
quite simply, so the investigation of the above salt was dis- 
continued. 

With Camphor- ^-sulj>honic Acid. — ^Attempts to crystallise this 
salt were ineffective. 

Resolution, hy d~Tartaric Acid. — d7-Oscine (13‘9 grams) was con- 
verted into its 6?-hydrogen tartrate by addition of 13*5 grams of 
<7- tartaric acid in a^queous solution. The solution was concentrated 
to a low bulk, and gave 13*8 grams of a salt crystallising in 
hexagonal plates and with a specific rotation [a]jj 4-3*5° in water. 
After one more crystallisation, it gave 10*2 grams and had 
[a]j^ -{-1*1°. This value was not appreciably altered by subsequent 
repeated crystallisation, and represents the optical constant of the 
salt ^-oscine c7-hydrogen tartrate. 

\-0scme dL-hyd^*o{(en lartrate crystallises with one molecule of 
water of crystallisation in large and clear octahedra. Very often 
these have a flattened appearance, and, more rarely, one-half the 
faces may be almost entirely suppre.ssed, with the formation of 
tetrahedra. Unbroken crystals melt at 134° with effervescence, 
but when powdered partly melt at about 130° and gradually 
liquefy up to 160°. The anhydrous material melts at 173 — 174° 
(176*5 — 177*5° corr.). It is readily soluble in cold water, but the 
crystals can be washed with 50 per cent, alcohol with little loss. 
'From dilute alcoholic solutions, this salt tends to separate as an 
oil : 

0*3126, dried at 105°, lost 0*0181. H20 = 5*8. 

CgHj 302 N,C 4 HQ 0 (;,H 2 O requires H 20 = 5‘6 per cent. 

0*1159, dried at 100°, gave 0*1996 COg and' 0*0690 H^O. 

C = 47*0; H;=6*7. 

CgHig02N,C4lT606 requires 0=47*2 H = 6*3 per cent. 

The specific rotation was determined in water: 

c = 2*007; Z = 2-dcm.; aj, 4-2*56'; -i- 1*06°. 

The average value, for nine different samples of the pure salt, of 
[a]j 3 was 4-1*29°, the extremes being 4-0*93° and 4-1*56°. Taking 
this average value for the molecular rotation [M]^) is calcu- 

lated as -i-4*18°, and employing Landolt’s value {Ber., 1873, 6 , 
1075) for the molecular rotation of ammonium hydrogen tartrate, 
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4-42*84°, the value for the ^-oscinium ion is [M]j) —38*66°, whence 
Mi>-24*r° ^ 

On continuing the fractionation of the mother liquors, 71 per 
cent, of the Z-osoine c^i-hydrogen tartrate present was isolated in a 
state of purity. The separation was materially accelerated by 
inoculation of the less mobile solutions, followed by addition of 
alcohol in insufficient amount to precipitate an oil. The residual 
solutions, now relatively rich in c?-oscine <^-hydrogen tartrate, were 
concentrated to a syrup, and, on allowing to remain in a desiccator 
exposed to a dehydrating agent, crystallised as a striated mass of 
crystals. These were collected, freed from the adhering syrupy 
mother liquor, first by suction and then by very limited use of 
50 per cent, alcohol as a washing agent. The salt was a mono- 
hydrate, and gave [a]u+23'7°. It was recrystallised from water, 
and separated under similar conditions as a felted mass of needles. 
These now gave [aj^y +27*3° (anhydrous). 

d-Oscine d-liydrogen- tartrate' monoh gdrat e melts from 55° to 
65°, forming a meniscus at the latter temperature. It readily 
effloresces when exposed to the atmosphere, and when dehydrated 
in a vacuum over sulphuric acid loses its water of crystallisation. 
The anhydrous material still melts at 55 — 65°. This is probably 
the melting point of an amorphous form, as, on keeping, it acquires 
the melting point of the crystalline anhydrous salt, namely, 
163—165° (S6© below). 

Three different samples of the salt were analyse<l for their water 
content. The first, representing a freshly collected salt, gave the 
following result: 

0*4502, dried over H0SO4, lost 0*0320. HoO=7-l; 
and a salt which showed some signs of efflorescence gave the 
following : 

0*2023 lost 0*0091, H20=4'5, 

C3Hi302lSr,C4H^0Q,H20 requires H2O — 5*6 per cent. 

On keeping for some time, this salt had completely effloresced : 

0‘1180, dried at 100°, lost nil. 

0*1180, dried at 100°, gave 0*2055 and 0*0649 H2O. 

C=:47*6,* H = 6*15. 

CfiHj302N,C4HoO(5 requires 0 = 47-2; H:=6-3 per cent. 

The specific rotation of the dehydrated salt was determined in 
water : 

c = 0*949; /^ = 2-dcm, ; +31*1'; [a]D'b27*3°. 

When the hydrated salt is washed with absolute alcohol, it is 
transformed into a white, crystalline powder,' which is the 
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anhydrous salt and the stable form at the ordinary temperature. 
When crystallised from water, the anhydrous salt separates from 
a syrupy solution very slowly in large, hexagonal-shaped tablets, 
which, unlike the hydrated salt, can be washed freely with 50 per 
cent, alcohol. If a syrupy solution is inoculated with a trace of 
both forms, hydrated and anhydrous, the hydrated form crystal- 
lises first, filling the liquid space, and, on keeping, disappears 
entirely, being replaced by the stable, anhydrous form. For the 
isolation of pure ^-oscine d^hydrogen tartrate, the latter form is 
the more convenient. The process is, however, very slow, owing 
to the solubility of c^oscine ^-hydrogen tartrate and the slow 
velocity of crystallisation from viscous solutions. 

d-^Oscme d-hydrogen tartrate melts at 167 — ISS'^ (170 — 171° 
corr.). 

The specific rotation was determined in water and for a salt 
which had been crystallised to constant rotation: 

c = l*016; ? = 2-dcm.; a +34'; [a]^, + 27-87°; + 85*17°. 

This gives a value +42*3° for the molecular rotation of the 
<f-osoinium ion and [a] + 27*10°. This is somewhat greater 
numerically than the value —24*7 obtained by a similar calcu- 
lation for the Z-oscinium ion. As this is beyond the limits of 
experimental error, it is probably another example of the pheno- 
menon first drawn attention tO' by Pope and Bead (T., 1912, 
IDl, 760), who show conclusively that the molecular rotatory 
, power in aqueous solution of certain salts of the type Z-base cZ-acid 
is in agreement with the value calculated from the separate ions, 
but that the combination cZ-base ^Z-acid gives an abnormal value. 

\-0 seine Picrate. — Six grams of pure Z-oscine cZ-hydrogen tartrate 
were added to a boiling saturated solution of 4*25 grams of picric 
acid in 80 c.c. of water. As the solution cooled, the major portion 
of the salt crystallised in long needles, but when only luke-warm 
a denser form appeared in the shape of small, modified rhombs. 
The yield was 6 '35 grams and the melting point 237° (decomp.). 
The combined product was recrystallised from 35 c.c. of hot water, 
and, on removing the source of heat, separated at once in long, 
glistening needles. These were collected while the solution was 
still warm, the filtrate continuing to deposit solely needles for 
some time, and then rhombs. The filtrate was heated to dissolve 
all the crystals, and when cold only deposited the rhomb -like form 
of crystal, which closely resembles dl'Z-oscine picrate. The yield of 
needles was 4*95 grams, melting at 237 — 238° (decomp.) 
(242*5 — 243*5° corr.), whilst the rhombs amounted to 0*95 gram, 
^pd also melted at 237 — 238^ (decomp-)* l^O'th forms 
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anhydrous, and either form when mixed with c^-oscine picrate, 
which itself also melts at 237 — 238°, shows no depression of the 
melting point. At the ordinary temperature, the needle form of 
picrate is certainly the unstable one, as is readily shown by adding 
a drop of saturated picric acid solution to a few small crystals of 
^-oscine <7-hydrogen tartrate and rubbing with a glass rod. The 
crystals dissolve instantly, and a homogeneous crop of needles first 
makes its appearance, followed quickly by minute rhombs, and in 
a short time the needles will have entirely disappeared, their dis- 
integration and solution being readily followed with the aid of a 
microscope. This behaviour is useful as a test as to whether one 
is dealing with active or dZ-oscine salts, since c?Z-oscine picrate has 
always been observed to separate' in small, flattened rhombs. 

l-Osdne Hydrochloride. — Four grams of Z-6scine picrate (needle 
form) were decomposed by shaking with three molecular propor- 
tions of 5 per cent, hydrochloric acid, and the pico’ic acid was 
removed by ether. The solution of the Z-oscine hydrochloride was 
completely dehydrated by repeated evaporation to dryness with 
absolute alcohol, leaving, finally, a white, crystalline powder, which 
was dissolved in 10 c.c. of boiling absolute alcohol. On keeping, 
Z-oscine hydrochloride separated in aggregates of small prisms in 
the form of warts; a few isolated prisms were also present. The 
product was collected, and amounted to 1*4 grams. It melted and 
decomposed at 273 — 274° (281 — -282° corr.). A mixture with 
<5ZZ-oscine hydrochloride (m. p. 273 — 274°) also melted at the same 
temperature. Unlike cZZ-oscine hydrochloride, the Zaevo^salt is very 
highly deliquescent. A direct comparison of the two was made by 
exposing a few crystals of each on watch-glasses to the atmosphere. 
In a few minutes, the Zae-yo-salt had completely liquefied, whilst the 
cZZ-salt was apparently unaffected. On keeping for an hour, how- 
ever, the latter showed signs of deliquescence, and the deliquesced 
salt recrystallised in well -formed tablets melting partly at about 
100°, and probably representing the monohydrated <iZ-oscine hydro- 
chloride described by Luboldt {Arch. Fharm.y 1898, 236, 18). 

The specific rotation of Z-oscine hydrochloride was determined 
in water, employing a salt which had been dried at 100°: 

0 = 0-997; Z=2-dcm.; a =-23*6^; - 19*71°; [M]p -37*76°; 

whence for the Z-oscinium ion is —24*2°, whereas the value 
calculated from the molecular rotation of Z-oscine ^7-hydrogen 
tartrate was —24*7°. 

l-Oscine Hydrochloride froufi \-OsohiMi Picrate {Ehomhs). — As 
has been indicated above, ^7Z-oscine picrate and Z-oeciue picrate 
melh at the same temperature, and the stable modification of 
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Z-oscine picrate crystallises very similarly to dl-oscbie picrate. It 
was th-erefore necessary to prove tliat tliis stable form of Z-oscine 
picrate did actually contain the active base. Accordingly, 0'5 
gram of ^-oscine picrate (rhombs) was converted as quantitatively 
as possible by means of ether and three molecular proportions of 
A / lO-hydrochloric acid into Z-oscine hydrochloride. The solution 
was concentrated somewhat and made up to 20 c.c. In a 2-dcni. 
tube the observed rotation was —25*3^ from which it is calcu- 
lated that the Z-oscinium ion has [a]^ —21°, a value in g*ood agree- 
ment with that observed directly for Z-oscinium hydrochloride. 
The solution was then dried, and the hydrochloride recrystallised 
from alcohol. It gave 0*11 gram of highly deliquescent Z-oscine 
hydrochloride melting at 271 — 272°, and when tested with satu- 
rated picric acid solution gave the unstable needle form of Z-oscine 
picrate, changing into rhombs. 

l-Oscme Bme . — To avoid the action of alkalis, which it was 
thought might cause partial racemisation, Z-oscine base was pre- 
pared as follows. Z-Oscine picrate (4*75 grams) was treated with 
three equivalents of dilute sulphuric acid solution, and the picric 
acid removed by purified ether. After treating with charcoal to 
remove the last traces of picric acid, the solution was concentrated 
under diminished pressure to about 20 c.c., and excess of pure 
barium carbonate added. On allowing to remain overnight, the 
solution was free from sulphanion, and only contained Z-oscine 
partly present as carbonate. The major portion of the Z-oscine was 
readily removed by extraction with freshly purified chloroform, the 
remainder being retained by the dissolved carbon dioxide. When 
the latter solution was evaporated to dryness in a vacuum over 
sulphuric acid and redissolved in a little water, the rest of the 
oscine was readily extracted by chloroform. In this way, the 
Z-oscine was recovered quantitatively as base. The first chloroform 
extract on complete removal of the solvent crystallised at once. 
The product was white and amounted to 1*45 grams. It had a 
specific rotatory power of [a]j, — 52*8° in water. It melted at 
109 — 110°, the same as <77-oscine, whilst a mixture of the two 
showed no depression of the melting point. When recrystallised 
from light petroleum, it separated in long needles. The melting 
point was unchanged at 109*5 — 110*5° (corr.). 

The specific rotatory power was determined in water : 

c = l*010; Z = 2-dcm.; a-l°3*6'; [a]^-52*4°. 

With Mayer’s reagent (potassium mercuric iodide), Z-oscine base 
gives no precipitate, but in the form of a salt it gives a crystal- 
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line i^recipitate. The presence of a slight excess -of acid prevents 
the separation of crystals. <7Z-Oscine behaves similarly. 

Action^ of Acids and Alkalis on \-Oscinc. — A solution of 0‘2 
gram of Z-oscine in water having an observed rotation of 
ctj) — in a 2-dcm. tube was treated with one drop (0*04 c.c.) 
of 50 per cent, potassium hydroxide solution. After nineteen 
hours, the observed rotation was unchanged, 1°T5^ 

The same solution was heated on the boiling-water bath for an 
hour. At the end of this period, the rotation was still —1^1*7^ 
Five c.c. of 50 per cent, potassium hydroxide were now added, and 
the solution was boiled for an hour. Making a correction for the 
change in volume, the observed rotation was unchanged, . 

This means that 0*2 gr^im of Z-oscine was not racemised by boiling 
for an hour with excess of 10 per cent, potassium hydroxide 
solution. 

There was, however, partial racemisation when O' 2 gram of 
Z-oscine was heated with .15 c.c. of saturated baryta solution for 
four hours at 150^^, the value of [ajj^ having fallen to about one- 
half its original value. 

The action of boiling 10 per cent, hydrobroniic acid also failed 
to racemise Z-oscine, for 1 gram of Z-oscine (:Z-hydrogen tartrate in 
30 c.c. of 10 per cent, hydrobromic acid had an observed rotation, 
— 21T^, in a 2-dcm. tube, and after three hours’ boiling the 
rotation was practically unaltered, — 22*6^ 

d-Oscine Base. — One gram of pure tZ-oscine ^/-hydrogen tartrate 
was dissolved in 10 c.c. of 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, 
and the base extracted with purified chloroform. The combined 
extracts were clarified by shaking with anhydrous potassium 
carbonate, filtered, and the solvent removed by distillation. The 
residual base crystallised instantaneously throughout on touching 
one spot with a glass rod. A similar very high velocity of crystal- 
lisation had previously been noticed with the chloroform-free 
laevo-c&cine base. It was .crystallised from light petroleum, and 
separated in long, radiating needles, often forming fasciated 
growths. It melted at 109 — 110° (109*5 — 110*5° corr.), and a 
mixture with pure cZZ-oscine also at the same temperature. 

Its specific rotation was determined in water : 

c=l'029; Z — 2-dcm. ; -t'l°7*6'; [a]jy +54*8°. 

d-Osci)ic Bicrate. — ^The solution of the base which had been used 
for determining the rotatory power was treated with an equivalent 
of picric acid (0'3 gram) an<|, rapidly concentrated to about 10 c.c. 
On allowing to cool, long, radiating, glistening needles of ^/-oscine 

V* 2 
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picrate (0*3 gram) se'paratecl. These melted at 237 — 238^^ 
(242*5 — 243*5*^ corr.). The mother liquors were concentrated, 
and, when quite cold, the stable dimorph separated in small, 
flattened rhombs exactly as observed in the case of ^scine picrate. 
This form also melted at 237 — 238^. A mixture with d~oscine 
picrate, obtained by acid hydrolysis of benzoyl-ci^-oscine, also melted 
at the same temperature. 

d-Oscine KydroMoride . — To complete the analogy with the 
/«-ez;o-series, this salt was prepared and its specific rotation deter- 
mined. For this purpose, 0*2078 gram of Z-oscine base was 
neutralised with the calculated quantity, 13*4 c.c., of iV/ 10-hydro- 
chloric acid, and the volume made up to 20 c.c. In a 2-dcm. tube 
was found 30*1^, whence for the c7-oscinium ion is -f24*0°, 
a value in agreement with [o]j^ — 24*2° observed for the Z-oscinium 
ion. 

The solution just employed was evaporated to dryness and the 
residue crystallised from absolute alcohol, when tZ-oscine hydro- 
chloride separated in warts with a few isolated prisms: The melt- 
ing point was 273 — 274°, and the salt was very deliquescent. 


'Resolution of Be?i3oyloscinc. 

This was effected substantially as described by Tutin (T., 1910, 
97 , 1793). 

Five grams of tZZ-oscine hydrobromide were converted into the 
base, which was heated to 160°' with 10 c.c. of benzoyl chloride, 
when a brisk reaction ensued with simultaneous crystallisation of 
the benzoyloscine hydrochloride. The solid was collected, washed 
with ether, and dried at 100°. The crude product melted at 240° 
and amounted to 5*45 grams, that is, an 83 per cent, yield. It 
was dissolved in water, and the solution, after decolorisation with 
a little charcoal, was rendered alkaline with sodium hydrogen 
carbonate, and completely extracted with chloroform. The 
benzoyloscine left on removing the chloroform was neutralised to 
litmus with c?-a-bromo-7r-camphorsulphonic acid, and the salt frac- 
tionated from absolute alcohol. The <Z-benzoyloscine bromo- 
camphorsulphonate was obtained pure after three crystallisations, 
and melted at 247—248° (Tutin gives 246—246*5°). The specific 
rotation was determined in water : 

c = l-998; Z=2-dcm.; 2°11*3' ; Wt. + 64*74° ; [Mjj, -h 312*3°. 

The calculated value of the molecular rotatory power of the 
^/-beuzoyloscinium ion is therefore 312*3 — 278*7 = 33-6° whence 
Wd <Z-benzoyloscinium ion is -}-12'9°. 
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Benzoyl-^-oscine Hydrochloride. 

Pure benzoyl-c^oscine bromocamphorsulphoiiate (2*8 grams) was 
triturated with 30 e,c. of water and three molecular proportions 
of sodium hydrogen carbonate. Benzoyl-d'-oscine base appeared to 
separate in needles, which were immediately dissolved by chloro- 
form. The free base, on removal of the solvent, was exactly 
neutralised with iY /10-hydrochloric acid, and, after filtering from 
a little greasy matter, was concentrated rapidly under diminishes 
pressure to a very small volume. On keeping for a short time, the 
whole of the liquid became filled with perfectly formed rectangular 
leaflets, which in a few hours were completely transformed into 
fine needles. These were collected and washed with absolute 
alcohol. They amounted to IT gi*ams, and melted and decom- 
posed at 280^ (287^ corr.) (Tutin gives 283 — 284®). The product 
was anhydrous- Its specific rotation was determined in dilute 
aqueous solution ; 

0 = 2*005; Z=2-dcm.; -f 28*35' ; [a]j, + 11*79® ; [M]r> + 34*83®. 
From this is calculated [ajjj + 13*4® for the benzoyl-6?'-osciniuin ion, 
a value which compares favourably with the value 4-12*9® calcu- 
lated above from the bromocamphorsulphonate. This value is 
somewhat higher than Ttitin^s value, [a]^ -f 10*0®, which is obtained 
by calculation from the value [M]^) + 297*0® for beiizoyl-<7-oscine 
bromocamphorsulphonate. 


Hydrolysis of Beozoyl-6i-oscine. 

With Hydrochloi'ic Avid. — The solution just employed (20 c.c.), 
containing 0*4001 gram of benzoyl-fi?-oscine hydrochloride, was 
treated with 9*7 c.c. of 31 per cent, hydrochloric acid, thus bring- 
ing the volume approximately to 30 c.c. and the strength of the 
acid to 10 per cent. The rotation was observed, and the solution 
was then boiled gently to hydrolyse the benzoyl-^^oscine, the rota- 
tion being observed at intervals, just as is described under the 
hydrolysis of Z-hyoscine (p. 507). 

Initial reading, 4-20'; ?=2-dcm. 

After 1 hour's boiling, 4- 20*6'. 

After 3 hours' boiling, -f-22*0'. 

Hydrolysis was now complete, as there was a copious separation 
of benzoic acid, and the solution gave no turbidity with Mayer’s 
reagent. The observed rotation is therefore due to the c?-oscinium 
ion, and the final value, ■+ 22', corresponds with a specific rotation 
of the ^-osciniura ion of 4-26®, which is of the same order as that 
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obtained by calculation from the rotation of ^i-oscine c?-hydrogen 
tartrate, namely, [ajj^ 27*1°, and that directly observed, [ajj^ 24-0°, 
for t?-oscinium hydrochloride prepared from the tartrate. 

The free benzoic acid was removed by extraction with purified 
ether, and the aqueous liquor concentrated to a syrup under 
diminished pressure on the water-bath. On dehydration of the 
syrup by evaporation with absolute alcohol, the residue crystal- 
lised. It was dissolved in a little hot absolute alcohol, and, on 
keeping, 0‘07 gram of crystals resembling ammonium chloride were 
collected. They melted and decomposed in the neighbourhood of 
243^ (pure c^-oscine hydrochloride melts at 273°), and were highly 
deliquescent. 

Twenty milligrams of this salt, when treated with an equal 
weight of picric acid in hot aqueous solution, gave a picrate crystal- 
lising in long, fine needles, and later a few rhombs separated, a 
behaviour which is exactly reproduced by the addition of picric 
acid solution to the pure d- or ^-oscine (5?-hydrogen tartrates 
(p. 495). This picrate, when collected and dried, melted and 
decomposed at 237 — 238°. A mixture with 6?-oscine picrate melted 
in the same bath at 237 — 238°. The alcoholic mother liquors of 
the above 0*07 gram of <i?-oscine hydrochloride were combined with 
picric acid (both in aqueous solution). The addition of the picric 
acid first precipitated amorphous matter, which was separated, and 
later a welT-crystallised picrate. This salt crystallised in small 
rhombs, melted and decomposed at 235°, and was in all probability 
the stable form of (^-oscine picrate. 

With AlJcoIi . — Pure benzoyl-r/-oscine hydrochloride (0*4009 
gram) was dissolved in water, and 5 c.c. of 10 per cent, sodium 
hydroxide were added. The oily base, which separated rapidly, 
disappeared on boiling. After an hour, the solution was cooled 
and neutralised to Congo paper with hydrochloric acid. The pre- 
cipitated benzoic acid was completely removed by ether extraction, 
and the extracted aqueous liquor was also free from non-hydrolysed 
benzoyl oscine, as was indicated by the absence of a turbidity on 
treatment with Mayer’s reagent in acid solution. In neutral or 
very faintly acid solution it gave the well-crystallised precipitate 
observed .with oscine salts. The solution was rapidly concentrated 
and made up to 20 c.c. In a 2-dcm. tube it gave 
whence the t^-oscinium ion has +25*8°, a value in good agree- 
ment with that observed by acid hydrolysis, [oc]j, +26*0°, and that 
observed for pure J-oscine hydrochloride, r«lD d-24‘0°. 
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d-Hyoscine. 

Tlie starting material for the isolation of r/-hyoscine consisted 
of 75 grams of well-crystallised hydrohromides obtained as a by- 
product in the manufacture of ^-hyoscine. It was slightly lasvo- 
rotatory, having (c=2*3, anhydrous), and contained 

9 per cent, of water of crystallisation, which was lost over sulphuric 
acid. It was regenerated to base, using sodium hydrogen carbonate 
and chloroform for the purpose, the weight of base being about 
55 grams. This was converted into its salt with <^-a-bromo-7r- 
camphorsulphonic acid, and crystallised from a mixture of dry 
ethyl acetate and absolute alcohol. In a few days there was a 
copious, crystalline separation, which was collected, and amounted 
to 38'5 grams. It was deliquescent and had [aj^ -{- 46*4° (c=:2), 
and on two more crystallisations gave 8*8 grams of pure meteloidine 
bromocamphorsulphonate. 

Meteloidine d-a-hromo-'K-cam'phoTsuliylionate crystallises exceed- 
ingly well from absolute alcohol, in which it is soluble to the extent 
of about 1 part in 10 (boiling), or from a mixture with dry ethyl 
acetate in clusters of prisms. It also crystallises well from water. 
It melts at 224 — 227° (228*5 — 231*5° corr.), and is anhydrous: 

0*1410 gave 0*2547 CO^ and 0*0808 H^O. C=49*3; H = 6*4. 

Ci 3 H 2 i 04 ]Sr,Ci(jIIi 504 BrS requires C — 48*75; H = 6’4 per cent. 

Its specific rotatory power was determined in water : 

c = 2*039; Z = 2-dcm.; -[-1°56'; [a]^ +47*42°; [M]^ +268*7°. 

This value for the molecular rotation is somewhat smaller than 
that given by Pope and Read for the bromocamphorsulphonic acid 
ion -(T., 1910, 97, 2200). That the meteloidine was inactive was 
confirmed in two ways : 

(1) A small quantity of the above salt was converted into base, 
avoiding conditions which might favour racemisation by using 
sodium hydrogen carbonate and chloroform. The base crystallised 
readily, and was identical in appearance and other properties with 
a sample of meteloidine kindly supplied by Dr. Pyman, and which 
was known to be inactive (Pyman and Reynolds, T., 1908, 93, 
2077). 

(2) One-half a gram of i-meteloidine base was converted into 
its bromocamphorsulphonate, and the solution evaporated to dry- 
ness with absolute alcohol. The crystalline residue was triturated 
with a little dry ethyl acetate, in which the crystals are practically 
insoluble, and collected. The rotation of this salt, representing 
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practically tlie whole of the meteloidine, was found to be the same 
as the previously described salt: 

c=:l*969; Z = 2-dcm.; a -4-1^51'; [a]j3+47*0^; [MJ^ +266*3°. 

It melted at 224 — 225°, and a mixture of the two salts showed no 
depression of the melting point. 

Isolation of di-Hyoscine Brom.ocam'phorsul'phonate . — On continu- 
ing the fractionation, the original mother liquors gave a second 
crop of crystals, 24*5 grams, [a]^) +44*5°, which, after ten re- 
crystallisations, gave 11*6 grams of pure c?-hyoscine bromocamphor- 
sulphonate melting at 159 — 160° and having +60*1°. This 
was twice more recrystallised, and gave 8*3 grams with 
[a]^ +60*3° 

d-Hyoscine dL-a-hromo-Tr-camphorsulphonate crystallises from a 
mixture of absolute alcohol and excess of dry ethyl acetate in 
clusters of glistening, acicular needles. After being dried at 110° 
it melts at 168 — 160° (161*5 — 163*5° corr.). Its specific rotation 
was determined in water at 16°. 

c==2*005; Z = 2-dcm.; a+2°25^j [a]p + 60*3°; [Mjj^ + 370*5°. 
Prom this it is calculated that the molecular rotatory power of the 
c?-hyoscinium ion is 91*8° and the specific rotatory power [ajj^ is 
+ 30*2° (see d-hyoscine hydrobromide). The salt is not deli- 
quescent ; 

0*2730 lost 0*0022 at 100°. Loss = 0*8. 

0*1238, dried at 100°, gave 0*2394 CO 2 and 0*0675 HoO. 

0 = 52*8; H = 6*l. 

Ci 7 H 2 i 04 N,CioH 3 g 04 BrS requires 0=52*7; H = 5*9 per cent. 

The fractionation of the various liquors was continued, when 
further small quantities, 4*5 grams in all, of meteloidine bromo- 
camphorsulphonate, and an additional 12*5 grams of pure 
<^-hyoscine bromocamphorsulphonate, [ajj^ +60*5°, were obtained. 
The original mother liquors now gave 10 grams of a deliquescent 
salt, [a]j 3 +30*8°, and 2*7 grams, +27*3°, both of which had 
the properties of a slightly impure Z-hyoscine bromocamphor- 
sulphonate, which requires a calculated value of [a]j^ +29°. On 
recrystallisation, these gave salts of higher specific rotation. It 
was not found possible to isolate pure Z-hyoscine bromocamphor- 
sulphonate from the mother liquors. 

d-Hyoscine Hydrobromiide. — Six grams of pure cZ-hyoscine bromo- 
camphorsulphonate were converted into base, using chloroform and 
sodium hydrogen carbonate for the regeneration. The base was 
neutralised with hydrobromic acid and the solution concentrated 
under duninished pressure, <i!-Hyoscine hydrobromide separated 
on keeping in large tablets (2x1 cm.). 
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6.-Hyoscine hydrohromide crystallises exceedingly well from 
water in rectangular-shaped tablets with bevelled edges. It 
crystallises with three molecules of water, the hydrate melting in 
a capillary tube at 54*5 — 55° (54*5 — 55° corr.). It is rendered 
anhydrous by drying over sulphuric acid in a vacuum. The 
behaviour of the anhydrous salt on heating is very varied. It 
sometimes melts sharply at 168°, resolidifies, and melts at 
193 — 194° (197 — 198° corr.). Occasionally, the intermediate melt- 
ing point is not observed at all, or is only indicated by a slight 
shrinking. If the anhydrous salt is dried for half an hour at 
120°, only the higher melting point, 193 — 194°, is observed. The 
probable explanation is that the product, which melts at 168°, is 
either an amorphous form or a metastable, crystalline form of the 
anhydrous salt, and the transformation of one form into the other 
is accelerated by rise of temperature. ^-Hyoscine hydrobromide 
behaves similarly : 

0*1842, dried over H2SO4, lost 0*0228. HoO — 12*38. 

0*1813, dried at 100°, lost 0*0226. HoO = 12*47. 

0*1587, „ 100° gave 0*0778 AgBr. Br= 20*85. 

Ci7H2i04N,HBr,3H20 requires H20 = 12*33 per cent. 
Ci7H2404N,HBr requires Br = 20*80 per cent. 

The specific rotatory power of the hydrated salt was determined 
in water : 

c = 2*842; Z = 2-dcm.; a-fl°l8*5'; + 23*02°. 

c = 2*525; ?=2-dcm.; a+l°10'; 23*10° 

The mean of these values gives for the anhydrous salt 
[®]d +26*3° and for the <i^-hyoscinium ion [a]p -f 33*2°. The latter 
value is in approximate agreement with that calculated from the 
molecular rotation of the bromocamphorsulphonate (p. 502), 

namely, +30*2°. 

di-IIyoscine A uricTiloride . — ^^-Hyoscine bromocamphorsulphonate 
(0*3 gram) was dissolved in 5 c.c. of warm water, and 5 c.c. of 
10 per cent- hydrochloric acid were added, followed by 7 c.c. of 
gold chloride solution (1 in 30). The aurichloride separated, 
partly in isolated, minute, rectangular plates, but for the most 
part in fern-like growths or spangles. It melted at 202 — 203° and 
weighed 0*32 gram. It was twice recrystallised from 2*5 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid, the melting point each time remaining at 
204 — 205° (208 — 209° corr.) (decomp.). The recrystallised solid 
separated in long, flattened, orange-yellow needles with both edges 
serrated ; 

0*1266, air-dried, gave 0*0387 Au. Au = 30'6. 

Cj7H2i04N,AuCl3,HCl requires Au = 30-7 per cent. 
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^-Hyoscine JPicrate . — Prepared from <i^-]iyoscine bromocamphor- 
sulpiLonate by double decomposition in aqueous solution, this salt 
separated as a netted mass of needles melting and decomposing at 
187 — 188°’ (see ?-hyoscine picrate). 


l-Hyasdove. 

l-Hyoscdn^e Hydrobromide . — ^The properties of this salt are the 
same as those of c?-hyoscine hydrobromide. The rotation of the 
purest hydrobromide crystallised from water was a fraction less 
than c^hyoscine hydrobromide. For various samples, the follow- 
ing values were obtained : 

c = 2-454; Z = 2-dcm.; a =-l°7': [a]r» -22*75° ‘ 

c = 2*543; Z = 2-dom. ; a = -1°9*3'; [aj^^ -22-71°. 
c = 2-046; Z = 2-dcm.; a = -56-43/; [a]^ -22*58°. 

The mean of the first two values gives [a]^ —25*93° for the 
anhydrous salt, and for the Z-hyoscinium ion —32-73°, whereas 
for the purest cZ-hyoscine hydrobromide the values were 26*3° 
and 33*2° respectively. The use of Z-a-bromO'-TT-camphorsulphonic 
acid for purifying the Z-hyoscine would no doubt lead to complete 
accord between the rotatory powers of the two enantiomorphs. ‘ 

l-Hyoscine Aurichloride. — Z-Hyoscine hydrobromide (0*2 gram) 
was converted into base, using sodium hydrogen carbonate and 
chloroform. A solution of the hydrochloride was mixed with gold 
chloride solution, and the Z-hyoscine aurichloride collected. It 
weighed 0'28 gram, and melted and decomposed at 204 — 205°. 
It was recrystallised from one hundred times its weight of 2*5 per 
cent, hydrochloric acid, and separated in complex, needle-shaped 
growths serrated on both edges, exactly as observed for the dextro- 
enantiomorph. The melting and decomposing point was un- 
changed (208 — 209° corr.) : 

0*1075, air-dried, gave 0*0331 Au. Au = 30-8. 

OitH 210417 , AuClgjH Cl requires Au = 30*7 per cent. 

l-Hyoscine Aurihromide. — ^This was prepared by JowetVs method 
(T., 1897, 71, 680), by dissolving 0*2 gram of Z-hyoscine hydro- 
bromide in excess of hydrobromic acid and adding gold chloride 
solution. The yield was 0*4 gram (m. p. 187 — 188°). It was 
recrystallised from boiling 2*5 per cent, hydrobromic acid (40 c.c.), 
and gave 0*35 gram of long, rectangular, chocolate-red leaflets 
still melting and decomposing at 187 — 188° (191 — 192° corr.) : 

0*1075, air-dried, gave 0*0258 Au. Au = 24*0. 

requires Au = 24*0 per cent. 

l-Hyoscine Picrate. — 0'20 G-ram of Z-hyosoine hydrobromide by 
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double decomposition with a h-ofe* saturated picric acid solution gave 
0*25 gram of Z-hyoscine picrate crystallising in slender, primrose- 
yellow needles (m. p. 187 — 188°). It required a hundred times 
its weight of boiling water to dissolve it, and then separated in 
fiat, irregular, six-sided scales covered with striations. Occasion- 
ally, these scales were united in the forna of long, fiat, serrated 
needles. It now melted and decomposed at 187*5— “188*5° 
(191—192° corr.), and amounted to 0*2 gram. 


^-Kyosclne. 

dl-Hyoscinie Hydrohromide. — Two and a-half grams each of the 
purest <f-hyoscine and Z-hyoscine hydrobromides were combined 
and recrystallised from water. The product crystallised exceed- 
ingly well with three molecules of water of crystallisation, and was 
indistinguishable from the active d- or Z-hyoscine hydrobromides. 
The crystals were collected, and amounted to 3*3 grams. In a 
capillary tube, the uncrushed crystals melted at 55 — 58°, but 
powdered crystals only partly melted up to 60°, owing to rapid 
loss of water. The anhydrous salt melts at 181 — 182° (185 — 186° 
corr.). The hydrated salt effloresces on exposure to the air, in this 
respect differing from the active components. A 2*5 per cent, solu- 
tion in water was optically inactive : 

0*2217 uneffloresced salt lost 0*0274 in a vacuum. H2,0 = 12*36. 

0*1943, dried in a vacuum, gave 0*0949 AgBr. Br = 20*8. 

Cj7H2i04N,HBr,3HoO requires H20== 12*33 per cent. 

^17^21 04N,HBr requires Br==20*8 per cent. 

d\-IIyoi^cvn<e Bcue. — One gram of <7Z-hyoscine hydrobromide was 
converted into base, using chloroform and sodium hydrogen 
carbonate. The chloroform-free base was moistened with water, 
and when kept for some hours in a freezing mixture crystallised 
in minute ne^les. The product was collected, washed with water, 
and, when dried in the air, amounted to 0*56 gram. It melted at 
38—40° : 

0*1034, in a vacuum over H2SO4, lost 0*0104. HgO^lO*!. 

C]L7H2 i 04N,2H20 requires H2O — 10*6 per cent. 

It was recrystallised by dissolving in a little warm alcohol and 
adding water until a turbidity developed. On inoculation, it 
crystallised slowly in well-formed, transparent, chisel-shaped 
prisms. The melting point was unchanged at 38 — 40° (38 — 40° 
corr.). When dried in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, it lost two 
molecules of water 
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0-0770 lost 0-0082. H2O = 10*6. 

Ci7H2ii04N,2H2O requires H2O^=10*6 per cent. 

The anhydrous material consisted of a clear varnish, and had 
no definite melting point. 

The melting point of the dihydrate was unchanged after keep- 
ing in a Jena-glass tube for ten months. 

Picrate . — This salt was prepared in aqueous solu- 
tion by adding a saturated solution of picric acid to a solution of 
^/^-hyoscine hydrobromide. An oil separated at first, but was dis- 
placed, on warming, by short needles, which melted and decom- 
posed at 173 — 174°. These were recrystallised from one hundred 
parts of boiling water, and separated in rosettes of long needles, 
melting and decomposing at 173*5 — 174*5° (177*5 — 178*5° corr.). 

The same salt is obtained from the dJZ-base. 

^-Hyoseine Aurichloride . — This salt crystallises in long, flat 
needles with one edge serrated on mixing aqueous solutions of the 
two components. It melted and decomposed at 214 — 216°. On 
recrystallisation from 2*5 per cent, hydrochloric acid, it separated 
in stout, boat-shaped crystals melting and decomposing at 
218—219° (corr.): 

0’1175 gave 0*0358 Au. Au = 30*5. 

C„H 2i04]Sr,AuC?l3,HCl requires Au = 30*7 per cent. 

dl-Hyoscine A nribromide . — On mixing <^?-hyoscine hydrobromide 
dissolved in excess of hydrobromic acid with gold chloride solution, 
this salt crystallises in chocolate-coloured leaflets of indefinite shape 
melting and decomposing at 209 — 210°. On recrystallisation from 
50 parts of dilute hydrobromic acid solution, it separated in 
chocolate-red leaflets very similar in appearance to the laevo-^dlt. 
The melting and decomposing point was unchanged at 213 — 214° 
(corr.) : 

0*1123 gave Au = 0*0268. Au=23*9. 

Ci7H2i04N,AuBr3,HBr requires Au — 24*0 per cent. 

Jowett {loc. cit.) has described a hyoscine auribromide melting 
at 210°, which probably indicates that his starting material, 
hyoscine hydrobromide, was optically inactive, or practically so. 


Hydrolysis of \~Hyoscine. 

With Hydrohromic Aoid . — Pure hydrated Z-hyoscine hydro- 
bromide (1*4447 grams), [a]jj — 22*7° (c'=2-6), was dissolved in 
30 c.c. of 10 per cent, hydrobromic acid, and the rotation deter- 
mined. The solution was then boiled gently under reflux, the 
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rotation being observed at definite intervals by cooling the solu- 
tion and removing the requisite volume for the observation. On 
completion of the latter, the solutions were recombined and the 
boiling started afresh. The following data were obtained, using 
a 2-dcim. tube: 

Initial reading — 141' After 4 hours’ boiling —150' 

After 1 hour’s boiling —149' „ 6 „ „ — Kil' 

„ 2 hours’ „ —153' „ 0 „ „ —157' 

The solution was now thoroughly extracted with purified ether 
to remove the Z-tropic acid. The residual aqueous solution still 
showed a rotation of — 10', and contained non-hydrolysed hyoscine, 
as it gave a reaction with Mayer’s reagent (oscine gives no reaction 
in acid solution of this strength). The hydrolysis was continued 
for a further five hours, when the rotation rose to —11', and the 
reaction for hyoscine was negative. On removal of the 7-tropic 
acid by ether, the residual solution was inactive. 

The ethereal extracts gave 0*65 gram of crude 7-tropic acid melt- 
ing at 125 — 127® and having [a]i> — 70*5® in water (6* = 1). On 
recrystallisation from water, it melted at 127 — 128® and gave 
[«]d -76® (c-2). 

The cZT-oscine hydrobromide solution was concentrated rapidly 
under diminished pressure to a syrup, when it acquired a purple 
colour, which disappeared on dilution with water, hut in absolute 
alcohol became brown. The syrupy residue crystallised on inocu- 
lating with <^7^oscine hydrobromide. The crude product melted at 
270® and weighed 0*75 gram (theory, 0*78). It was triturated 
with a little absolute alcohol, and the crystals were collected. The 
product consisted of granular crystals with a violet colour (prob- 
ably containing traces of a perbromide (compare Schmidt, Arch, 
Pharrn,, 1905, 243 , 567), weighed 0'53 gram, and melted at 280®. 
A mixture with pure c77-oscine hydrobromide (m. p. 282®) also 
melted at 280®. The filtrate was now evaporated to dryness under 
diminished pressure, dissolved in 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution, and completely extracted with chloroform. On removal 
of the chloroform, 0*15 gram of base was obtained, which only 
crystallised on inoculation with the c77-oscine base of commerce. 
It melted' at 98 — 100®, and a mixture with pure oscine melted at 
103®. 

The products of the hydrolysis are therefore 7-tropic acid and 
^77-oscine. 

With Hydrochloric Add. — Pure 7-hyoscine base prepared from 
0*5014 gram of 7-hyoscine hydrobromide, [a],^ —22*75®' (c = 2*5), 
using sodium hydrogen carbonate and chloroform, was dissolved in 
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30 c.c. of 10 per cent, iiydrochloric acid. TKe rotation was followed 
as in the case of the hydrobromide. 

Initial I’eadiiig —52' 

After 2 hours’ boiling —55 ' ; I 2-dcm. 

„ 4 „ „ -56' 

„ 8 „ „ -54*5' 

On removal of the JJ-tropio acid (O’ 15 gram; m. p. 124 — 125°) 
by ether, the acid aqueous solution was optically inactive, and 
when evaporated to dryness with absolute alcohol gave 0*13 gram 
of dl-osciue hydrochloride crystallising in minute, rectangular 
plates, or associated together in fern-like growths. It was con- 
verted into the pier ate, which crystallised in srnall, flattened 
rhombs or tablets melting and decomposing at 231°. A mixture 
with pur© c?Z-oscin© picrate, which crystallises similarly and melts 
and decomposes at 237 — 238°, melted intermediately at 232°. 

In conclusion, the author desires to express his warmest thanks 
to Dr. Pyman for his advice and criticism throughout .the course 
of the work. 

The, Wellcome Chemical Research Laboratories, 

London, E.C. IReceivedf March 2^th, 1919.] 


XXXVIIL — The Basic Properties of Oxygen in Organic 
Acids and Phenols; and the Quadrivalency of 
Oxygen, 

By Joseph Knox and Marion Brook Richards. 

Ox,YGEN is usually regarded as a bivalent element in most com- 
jjounds, but its position in Group VI of the Periodic Table affords 
good ground for the assumption that it may in certain cases have 
a higher valency from analogy to sulphur, selenium, and tellurium, 
all of which may function, not only as bivalent, but also as quadri- 
valent and sexavalent elements. 

The' quadrivalency of oxygen has been assumed from time to 
time to explain the constitution of certain compounds, a summary 
of the earlier assumptions of this nature being given by Walden 
(Bcr., 1901, 34 , 4185). The work of Colli© and Tickle on 
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dim ethylpy rone (T., 1899, 75, 710), and of Baeyer and Villiger 
{Bcr.j 1901, 34, 2679; 1902, 35, 1201), first drew general atten- 
tion to the subject. The former were of the opinion that only in 
specially favourable cases could additive compounds containing 
quadrivalent oxygen be formed, but the latter showed that organic 
compounds of practically all classes containing oxygen, such as 
ethers, alcohols, aldehydes, ketones, etc., could combine with acids 
to give crystalline salts. Since that time, many similar assump- 
tions of the quadrivalency of oxygen have been made, for example, 
by Bulow and Sicherer for salts of anhydrobenzopyranols and 
benzopyranols 1901, 34, 3916), by Kehrmann and Mattisson 

for salts of phenanthraquinone (Ber.^ 1902, 35, 343), by Will- 
statter and Pummerer for compounds of pyrone with acids (Ber., 
1904, 37, 3740), by Parmer for acid salts of monobasic acids (T., 
1903, 83, 1440), by Cohen and Gatecliff for compounds of ethers 
with nitric acid (P., 1904, 20, 194; but see also McIntosh, 7. 
Amer. Oliem. Soc., 1905, 27, 1013), by Blaise for compounds of 
magnesium iodide and zinc iodide with ethers (OoTtipt. rend., 1904, 
139, 1211 ; 1905, 140, 661), and by Meyer for salt-like compounds 
of quinones with acids {Ber., 1908, 4,1, 2568). 

Much work on this subject has been done by McIntosh and his 
collaborators, who have prepared additive compounds of ethers, 
alcohols, aldehydes, ketones, etc., with halogens and anhydrous 
halogen hydrides (T., 1904, 85, 919, 1098; 1905, 87, 784; J. Amer. 
Ghem. Soc., 1905, 27, 26, 1013; 1906, 28, 588; 1908, 30, 1097; 
1910, 32, 542, 1330; 1911, 33, 70; 1912, 34, 1273). 

Pewer instances have been recorded of the formation of additive 
compounds of organic acids and phenols with other acids, Baeyer 
and Villiger obtained no crystalline compounds of acids with acids 
(Ber., 1901, 34, 2692). Hoogewerff and van Dorp, however, pre- 
pared additive products of sulphuric acid with various organic 
acids, and of phenols with phosphoric acid (Rec. trav. cMm., 1899, 
18, 211; 1902, 21, 349). Maass and McIntosh obtained a com- 
pound of benzoic acid with hydrogen bromide, and of resorcinol 
with hydrogen bromide and hydrogen chloride (7. Amer. Cliem. 
Sac., 1911, 33, 70). Pfeiffer also has prepared a number of com- 
pounds of organic acids with acids (Ber., 1914, 47, 1593), and in 
a recent series of papers Kendall has described the isolation, by 
the freezing-point method, of additive compounds of organic acids 
in pairs, of organic acids and phenols with sulphuric acid, and of 
phenols with organic acids (J. Amer. Ghem. Sac., 1914, 36, 1732, 
2498; 1916* 38, 1309). 

It will be seen that the organic compounds which form these 
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additive products are of the most diverse types. In practically all 
the cases cited, the organic compound is combined with an acid, 
forming an unstable additive compound, so that evidently the com- 
pound formation is due to basic properties in oxygen of higher 
valency than two. These additive compounds are generally 
regarded as “ oxonium ’’ compounds, containing quadrivalent 
oxygen, derived from the hypothetical base analogous to 

the sulphonium compounds formed by the passage of sulphur from 
bivalency to quadrivalency. A typical example is Friedel's 
dimethyl ether hydrochloride {Bull. Soc. chim., 1875, [ii], 24, 

160): (OH 3 )jO + HC1 = analogy of which to a 

sulphonium compound is evident : 

(CH3),S + C Hgl oH3>®<I 

The sulphonium salts are derivatives of the strongly basic 
sulphonium hydroxide, KgS'OH, so that in the salt-like character 
of the oxonium compotTnds, and the basic properties of quadri- 
valent oxygen, there is a parallel in the case of well-known sulphur 
compounds. 

' To explain the formation of these additive compounds, special 
kinds of valencies of oxygen have from time to time been assumed 
— crypto-valencies, complex valencies, residual affinities. In view 
of the fact, however, that oxygen may exhibit a higher valency 
than two in the ordinarily accepted sense, there seems to be no 
reason to assign special kinds of valencies to oxygen, any more 
than to sulphur or the other elements of the same group. 

The additive products of organic oxygen compounds with acids 
have mainly been isolated in the solid state, and very little work 
has been done on the investigation of these compounds in solution. 
The compounds are all more or less unstable, and for the most part 
are decomposed by water into their original constituents. Parmer, 
for instance, could find no evidence for the existence of acid salts 
in solution (T., 1903, 83, 1440), but there is evidence to show that 
oxonium compounds dp exist to a certain extent, at least, in solu- 
tion. Thus Maass and McIntosh (J. Ame7\ Chem. Soc., 1913, 36, 
535), by a study of the conductivity measurements of the two com- 
ponent systems — hydrochloric acid and ethyl ether, hydrochloric 
acid and methyl ether^ hydrochloric acid and ethyl alcohol, hydro- 
chloric acid and methyl alcohol — showed the probability of the 
existence of the compounds in solution. Rbrdam {J . Amer. Uhe^n. 
Soc., 1915, 37, 557), by comparing the conductivity of a solution 
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of dimethylpyron© hydrocliioride with that of a solution of hydro- 
chloric acid with the same concentration of chlorine ions, electro- 
metrically measured, proved that dimethylpyrone hydrochloride is 
a real salt showing electrolytic dissociation as well as hydrolytic 
dissociation into its components. Schunoke (Zeitsch. ph^/sikal. 
CJiem., 1894, 14, 331) found that the solubility of ether is greater 
in hydrochloric acid solutions than in water, and increases with 
the concentration of the hydrochloric acid, and Jiittner (^Zeitsch, 
fhysihal. Che.m,, 1901, 38, 56) gave as the reason the formation 
of ether hydrochloride in solution. Similarly, Sackur (Ber.y 1902, 
36, 1242) found that the solubility of cineole increases in hydro- 
chloric, nitric, and acetic acid solutions. 

It is possible, therefore, that the existence of other oxonium 
compounds in solution may be shown by solubility determinations. 
If additive compounds of organic acids with acids exist in solution, 
we should expect to find some influence of this salt-formation on 
the solubility of the organic acid in solutions of the other acids. 
If no such disturbing influence comes into play, the solubility of 
the organic acid should continuously diminish with increasing con- 
centration of the solvent acid, in accordance with the law that the 
solubility of an electrolyte is diminished by the addition of another 
electrolyte with a common ion. 

A few instances have actually been recorded where organic acids 
do not obey this law. Thus, Herz (Zeitsch, anorg. CJheni.j 1910, 
66, 93) found that for solutions of oxalic acid in boric acid the 
solubility increases continuously with the concentration of the boric 
acid, Stepanov {Amnalen, 1910, 373, 221) found that for picric 
acid in hydrochloric acid solutions the solubility diminishes to a 
certain point, after which it begins to increase. Masson (T., 1912, 
101, 103) found a similar result for solutions of oxalic acid in 
hydrochloric and nitric acid solutions. 

It seems very probable that these cases may be instances of a 
general phenomenon, and that the unexpected results obtained for 
the solubility curves are caused by the existence in solution of an 
oxonium compound, formed by direct addition of the ions of the 
solvent acid to an oxygen atom of the organic acid, according to 
the equation 

jj5>o:o+hx = 

or, for phenols, 

h>o+hx ^>0<h. 
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This assumption would be sufficient to account for the observed 
results. At first with a strong solvent acid, such as hydrochloric 
or nitric, the effect of the common hydrogen ion prevails, and the 
solubility diminishes. With increasing concentration of the solvent 
acid, however, the influence of the formation of the more readily 
soluble salt becomes stronger, and the solubility reaches a mini- 
mum, and finally begins to increase. If the solvent acid is weak, 
for example, boric acid, the initial decrease may be too small to be 
measurable; hence the only perceptible effect would be the con- 
tinuous increase observed by Herz. 

If the true explanation of the results observed by Herz, 
Stepanov, and Masson is the formation of an oxonium compound 
in solution, we should expect other organic acids to behave in a 
similar manner, and the present investigation serves to prove that 
this is actually the case. 


Expebimental. 

I. Adrls. 

The solubilities of a number of organic acids of practically all 
classes have been determined in solutions of other acids. The 
number of organic acids which could be used was greatly limited 
by the lack of suitable methods of analysis. Many of the 
commonest acids could not be employed, since no sufficiently 
accurate method is known for their estimation, or since, even at 
the ordinary temperature, they volatilise from solution on evapor- 
ation. Much time was spent in testing various analytical methods 
given in the literature for a large number of acids, and in deter- 
mining whether the acids volatilised from solution on 'evaporation. 
Amino-acids were avoided, as the presence of the basic amino-group 
might lead to the formation of salts of the ammonium type. In 
most cases, the solvent acid is hydrochloric, hut experiments have 
also been performed in nitric, sulphuric, acetic, formic, and lactic 
acids. 

The following series have been investigated : 

Monobasic Acids. — Phenylacetic, diphenylacetic, benzilic, o-nitro- 
benzoic, ^m-nitrobenzoic, 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoic, cinnamic, diphenylene- 
glycollic, trichlorolactic, mandelic, diphenic, and salicylic acids in 
hydrochloric acid solutions ; trichlorolactic acid in sulphuric acid ; 
mandelic acid in sulphuric, acetic, and formic acids* 

Dibasic Adds . — Malonic acid in hydrochloric and sulphuric 
acids; oxalic acid in sulphuric, acetic, formic, and lactic acids; 
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phtHalic acid in hydroclildric and nitric acids; suberic acid in 
hydrochloric, nitric, sulphuric, and acetic acids; succinic acid in 
hydrochloric, nitric, sulphuric, acetic, and formic acids; and tartaric 
acid in hydrochloric, sulphuric, and acetic acids. 

Tnbasic Acid . — Citric acid in hydrochloric and sulphuric acids. 

Method . — ^The solubilities were determined at 25°, excess of the 
solid being shaken for several days in a thermostat with solutions 
of the solvent acid of varying concentration. After saturation, the 
clear solution was analysed both for dissolved and solvent acid by 
one of the following methods : 

(1) Solvent acid determined gravimetrically ; dissolved acid by 
direct weighing after evaporation in a vacuum over soda-lime. 

This method was used for most of the sparingly soluble acids in 
hydrochloric acid solutions. 

(2) Total acidity detennined by titration with standard 
sodium hydroxide; dissolved acid by weighing after evaporation 
either (a) in a vacumn, or (h) on the steam-bath ; solvent acid by 
difference. 

This method was used for nitric, acetic, and formic, and in a 
few cases for hydrochloric, acid solutions. 

(3) Total acidity by titration; solvent acid gravimetrically; dis- 
solved acid by difference. 

Sulphuric acid solutions were analysed by this method, also cases 
of acids very readily soluble in liydroohloido acid. 

(4) Permanganate methods for oxalic acid solutions: total 
acidity by alkali; oxalic acid by potassium permanganate, either 
[a) directly, in sulphuric acid solutions, or (6) after precipitation 
as calcium oxalate in other cases; solvent acid by difference. 

Where an evaporation method was used, a preliminary test was 
made to ascertain whether the organic acid was left unchanged 
after evaporation from a solution in the solvent acid. 

The results of the various experiments are given in the follow- 
ing tables. The method of analysis is indicated in each case by 
a number corresponding with the above arrangement, and refer- 
ence is made to the diagram in which the corresponding solubility 
curve is to be found. In all cases, the concentrations of the acids 
are expressed in equivalent normalities. . 
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(6) ^ib-Dinitrohemoic Acid in Eydrochhric Acid. Method 2(6) 
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( 12 ) Diphenie Add in Hydrochloric Acid. Method 2 (&). 

0 2-103 3-985 6-928 7-7-18 

0-00520 0-00182 0-00114 0-00112 0-00118 
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( 17 ) Malonic Acid in Hydrochloric Acid. Method 3 . Fig. 3 . 

HCl 0 4-443 6-210 8-658 10-47 11-09 11-22 

15-01 7-70 5-99 4-71 4-32 4-26 4-30 



(18) Mdonic Acid in Sulphuric Acid. Method 3. Fig. 3. 

H«SO. 0 2.727 7-050 11-76 16-05 10-92 21-84 

C,H.O, 16-01 11-44 0-79 4-07 3-01 3-20 4-65 
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(23) Fhthdic Acid in Eydrochlom Acid, Method L 

0 1*729 3*113 4*693 6*100 7*603 9*150 10*63 12*05 

0*0852 0*0422 0*0298 0*0216 0*0172 0*0135 0*0120 0*0128 0*0137 
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(39) ^-Nitrophenol in EydroeMoric Acid. Method 5(a). Fig. 7. 

HCl 0 1-660 3-277 4-993 6-662 8-196 9-817 11-29 

CjHsOjN 0-1097 0-0962 0-0913 0-0934 0-0990 0-1093 0-1230 0-1421 
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recrysfeallised from water, and melted at 96 — 97®. 



(44) Quinol in EydrocUorio Acid. Method 6(a). 
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II. Phenols, 

The solubility o£ a number of phenols has been determined in 
the same way, the series investigated being : 

Monohydric Phenols. — ^^-Nitrophenol, w-nitrophenol, and 
)8-naphthol in hydrochloric acid ; trinitrophenol (picric acid) in 
nitric acid. 

Dihydric Phenols. — Resorcinol, quinol, catechol, and trinitro- 
resorcinol (styphnic acid) in hydrochloric acid; trinitroresorcinol in 
nitric acid. 

Trihydric Phenol. — Pyrogallol in hydrochloric acid. 

Methods of Analysis. — 5. For all phenols in hydrochloric acid, 
the acid was determined gravimetrically, and the phenol by weigh- 
ing after evaporation (a) in a vacuum, or (h) on the steam -bath. 

6. For picric acid and styphnic acid in nitric acid, the concen- 
trations of the nitric acid solutions were determined at 25° before 
adding the solid, owing to the difficulty of titrating solutions con- 
taining these phenols. As the phenols are only sparingly soluble, 
however, any change in volume that might occur when they dis- 
solve could have no appreciable effect on the results. The phenol 
was determined by weighing, after evaporation (a) in a vacuum, 
or (6) on the steam-bath. 

Some of the phenols gave deeply coloured solutions, but the 
residues obtained on, evaporation were practically colourless, and 
a preliminary experiment showed that they were left unchanged 
when evaporated to dryness with hydrochloric acid or nitric acid. 

The results are given in tables 39 to 48, the solubilities of 
the phenols being given in gram-molecules per litre, whilst the 
concentrations of the solvent acid are expressed, as before, in 
equivalent normalities. 

G mvsideration of Besults. 

A glance at the solubility curves will suffice to show that the 
results observed by Herz, Stepanov, and Masson were no isolated 
phenomena, but that, as regards the solubility of organic acids and 
phenols in solutions of other acids, deviation from Nemst's law 
is the rule and not the exception. It will be seen that the curves 
obtained are of two main types, according as the solvent acid is a 
mineral or an organic acid, but in each case the assumption of 
oxonium salt-formation is sufficient to account for the observed 
results. 

Owing to exigencies of space, only a few typical solubility curves 
can be reproduced. The other solubility curves, which can be 
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constructed from tlie tables, will be referred to by the ntiinber of 
tbe table containing tbe necessary data. Tbus (1) refers to tbe 
solubility of pbenylacetic acid in bydrocbloric acid, and so on. 

Tbe curves obtained for solutions in tbe mineral acids all 
resemble more or less those obtained by Stepanov and Masson, that 
is, the solubility diminishes rapidly at first, reaches a minimum, 
and afterwards increases steadily with increasing concentration of 
the solvent acid. The results, however, vary somewhat according 


Fia. 1. 



10 12 

Normality of solvent acid. 


to the solubility of the organic acid or phenol, and the concentra- 
tions attainable with the mineral acid. Thus with sparingly 
soluble acids and phenols, such as phenylacetic (1, 25, Fig. 1) and 
nitrobenzoic acids (4, 5), and the nitrophenols (39, 40, Fig. 7), 
the curve in every case shows a distinct turning point. Other 
examples are 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 39, 40, 41, 
42, 46, 47. With very readily soluble substances, such as malonic, 
citric, and tartaric acids, quinol, and catechol (17, Fig. 3), (34, 
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Fig. 6), (37, 43, 44, 45, 48), the concentration of hydrochloric 
acid reached is not sufficient to show clearly the upward tendency 
of the curve, although the general shape makes it evident that the 


Fig. 2. 



2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 

Normality of solvent acid. 

curve has reached its minimum at the concentration attained, and 
is just about to turn upwards — a conclusion which is further 
justified by the fact that in sulphuric acid solutions, where the 
concentrations attainable are considerably greater, even the very 
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readily soluble acids give a definite turning point (18, Fig. 3), 
(35, Fig. 6), (38). 

When the solvent acid is organic, modification of the shape of 
the curve results from two causes, namely, (a) the weakness of 
organic acids in general, and (6) the wide difference between the 

Fig. 3. 


16 f 



2 

i 
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Normality of solvent acid, 

solubilities of the dissolved acid in water and in the organic acid 
. solvent. 

{a) When both solvent and dissolved acids are weak, the effect 
of the- common hydrogen ion is, as a rule, too small to be measured. 
Of the acids the solubilities of which were determined in an organic 
acid solution^ oxalic acid is the only one of sufficient acidic strength 
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to sliow any perceptible initial decrease iu solubility (21, 22, 
Fig. 4). The others show increase in solubility from the beginning, 
except tartaric in acetic^ (36, Fig. 6), and oxalic in lactic acid 
(20, Fig. 4), where no evidence of salt-formation was obtained. 

(h) If the dissolved acid is more readily soluble in the solvent 
organic acid than in water, the resulting curve shows a continuous 
increase an increase which may be partly due to salt-formation 
or entirely due to increasing solubility in the solvent acid, so that 

Fia. 4, 



no conclusion as to salt-formation can be drawn. An instance of 
this may be seen in the curve for suberic acid in acetic acid (28). 
Other cases give clear evidence of salt-formation, the curve show- 
ing an initial increase in solubility, owing to the formation of the 
more readily soluble salt, with a subsequent decrease, caused by 
■decreasing solubility in the solvent acid. The curves which show 
this effect clearly are: (1) succinic acid in acetic^ and formic acids 
(32, 33, Fig. 5),- (2) oxalic acid in acetic and formic acids (here 
the ionic effect is first perceptible, before the increase due to salt- 
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fonaation) (21, 22, Fig. 4), and (3) mandelic acid in acetic and 
formic acids (16, 16, Fig. 2). 

(It will be observed that in three of these cases, namely, oxalic 
acid in acetic and formic acid solutions, and mandelic acid in 
formic acid, there is apparently a break in the curve. The cause 
of this has not been investigated, but Masson, who obtained a 
similar break for oxalic acid in nitric acid, attributed the result 
to dehydration of the oxalic acid.) 


Fig. 5. 



From the curves, it may be inferred that salt-formation does 
not take place with equal readiness in all the mineral acids. Where 
curves have been determined for the same organic acid or phenol 
both in hydrochloric and nitric acid solutions, it will be seen that 
in each case the nitric acid curve lies above that for hydrochloric- 
acid, evidently indicating that additive compounds are formed 
more readily with nitric acid; see, for example, the curves for 
succinic (29, 30, Fig. 5), phthalic (23, 24), suberic (26, 26), and 
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afcyphnic acids (46, 47) in hydrocliloric and nitric acid respect- 
ively. 

Again, a comparison of tHe curves for the same acid in hydro- 
chloric and sulphuric acid solutions shows uniformity of behaviour 
in all the cases investigated. There is at first a more rapid 
decrease in solubility in hydrochloric than in sulphuric acid (prolv 
ably due to the greater acidic strength of hydrochloric acid, and 
the correspondingly greater ionic effect), but the turning point is 
more quickly reached and the hydrochloric acid curve soon cuts 
the other, from which we may infer that salt-formation takes place 
with greater ease in hydrochloric acid. A comparison of the curves 
for succinic (29, 31, Fig. 5), citric (37, 38), tartaric (34, 35, Fig. 6), 


Fio. 6. 
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malonic (17, 18, Fig. 3), mandelic (13, 14, Fig. 2), and trichloro- 
lactic acids (9, 10) in hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, respectively, 
will make this dear. (In the case of suberic acid [25, 27], the 
result appears to be similar, but owing to the small solubility of 
suberic acid, and the necessity for estimating the suberic acid in 
sulphuric acid solutions by difference, this curve is not sufficiently 
accurate to enable the distinction between the two curves to be 
clearly seen.) It would therefore appear that, of the mineral 
acids, sulphuric acid shows the least tendency to salt-formation, 
whilst nitric acid shows the greatest, 

FTo quantitative connexion can be established between the turn- 
ing point of the curve and the strength of the organic acid in 

2 
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question. Kendall found that, in general, for additive compounds, 
both, of organic acids in pairs and of organic acids with sulphuric 
acid, the tendency towards the formation of additive compounds 
is dependent on the difference in acidic strengths. Very weak 
organic acids mc^t readily form additive compounds, and an 

Fig. 7. 
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Normality of solvent acid. 

increase in the acidic strength is accompanied by a diminution or 
loss of this property. The rule is, however, merely qualitative. 
This result is, in general, confirmed by the present investigation, 
although the question is complicated by the fact that, the turning 
point in the ‘solubility curve depends largely on the solubility of 
the organic acid. 
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General Summary of Results. 

From, determinations of tlie solubility of organic acids and 
phenols in solutions of other acids, it has been shown that in such 
solutions compounds are formed beWeen the organic acid or 
phenol and the solvent acid. The most probable explanation is 
that the organic acids and phenols contain a basic oxygen atom, 
and that this forms salts of the oxonium type with the solvent 
acid, the oxygen becoming quadrivalent. This view is strongly 
supported by the work of Kendall, whose earlier papers were pub- 
lished during the progress of the present research.* 

Thanks are due to the Carnegie Trust for a Fellowship that has 
enabled one of the authors to take part in this investigation. 

CsEMiOArj Department, 

IJnivebsity op Aberdeen. IReceivedt February 8th, 1919 .] 


XXXIX. — V^-1 : S-i^oN‘aphthoxazo7ies. 

By Biman Bihahi Bey and Mahendra Nath Goswami. 

By the fusion of a pyridine with a benzene nucleus, the condensed 
quinoline ring is formed, and in a similar manner it is conceivable 
that the coumarin ring would give rise to a class of derivatives 
which might be represented as i/^-i8-naphthoxazones,t their relation- 
*** Kendall has since published other papers on the same subject, reference 
to which will be found in the concluding paper of the series {J. Amer. Ohem. 
Soc., 1917, 39 , 2303), in which he sums up the results of his investigations 
The above research was completed early in 1916, but for varioxis reasons 
publication of the results has been delayed. 

t As the compounds described in this paper do not contain the trueoxazine 
ring, they are regarded as being derived from i^-naphthoxazines, thus : 

O CO 


t^/-l : S-'isoNaphthoxazone. »^-Benzo-l : S-i^onaphthoxazone. 


'-^'^12 I 9| 


71 

W 



Isomerides of i//-l : 8 -^ 5 onaphthoxazone will thus receive the name : 


00 (i ' 


o 


po^ 

/\/ 



;f^-l : 8-«-*Naphthoxaz6ne. 


: 8 -j 8 -Naphthoxazone, 
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ship to cotimarins being analogous to that of quinoline to 
benzene : 


O O 



Substances of the latter class, so far as it has been possible to 
ascertain, are practically unknown, only one instance being 
encountered in the literature where a compound probably belong- 
ing to this category has been mentioned (Pechmann and Schwarz, 
Be?'., 1899, 32, 3701). This substance was obtained as a by-pro- 
duct in the condensation of m-aminophenol and ethyl acetoacetate, 
where, in addition to the expected 7-amino -4-na ethyl coumarin, a 
small amount of a solid (m. p. 268°) was isolated, which was 
regarded as a dihydroquinocoumarin, and assigned the following 
strn cture : 



Me Mcg 


The evidence adduced in favour of its constitution is not complete, 
and no further work appears to have been carried out on the 
subject. 

The reactions which are of general applicability in the synthesis 
of quinoline and its allies, namely, the Skraup, the Doebner-Miller, 
and the Knorr reactions, are all based on the condensations of 
aniline or other primary aromatic amines; the same methods, with 
slight modifications, have now been applied to the synthesis of 
the i^-naphtho’xazones from the aminocoumarins and the amino- 
naphthacoumarins, in which the amino-groups are attached to the 
benzene nucleus. These compounds have been shown by previous 
investigators to resemble the aromatic amines in their chemical 
behaviour; and they may readily be diazotised and reduced to the 
corresponding coumarylhydrazines, etc. (Moi'gan and Micklethwait, 
T., 1904, 85, 1233; Clayton, P., 1911, 27, 246). 

These considerations led to the present investigation, a 
systematic study of this new class of substances being also con- 
sidered desirable in view of certain questions that arose with regard 
to the connexion between their structure and physiological 
properties- 

The present communication deals with the application of the 
Skraup synthesis to the preparation of the i/^-naphthoxazones, the 
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results obtained with the other reactions being incomplete and 
reserved for a future communication. 

The Skraup reaction, which depends on the condensation of 
aromatic amines with glycerol and sulphuric acid in the presence 
of an oxidising agent, is apt to be rather violent when applied to 
the aminocoumarins, and it was found that the success of the 
operation depended to a great extent on the careful regulation of 
the temperature at the commencement of the reaction. It was 
also observed that, instead of using a mixture of nitro- and amino- 
coumarins, as is generally done in these reactions, the .nitro- 
coumarins could be employed alone, without diminishing the yield 
of the i/^-naphthoxazones to any appreciable extent. 

This observation greatly simplified the process of this synthesis, 
as the aminocoumarins were sometimes rather difficult to prepare 
from the corresponding nitro-compounds. 

On treating 6-nitrocoumarin with allyl alcohol, it was reduced 
to the amino-compound (compare Brunner and Chuard, Ber., 1885, 
18, 447), and it may therefore be legitimately assumed that allyl 
alcohol is formed in one of the stages in the condensation and is 
then oxidised to the corresponding aldehyde by the nitro- com- 
pound, which is reduced in the process. The amino-compound now 
serves to combine with the acraldehyde, after which the reaction 
takes the usual course : 





\co 

\/ +H, 


In their chemical chax-acteristics, the i/'-naphthoxazones do not 
differ materially from the quinolines, except in their behavioxir 
towards hot alkali hydroxides, which dissolve these substances with 
a deep colour. This is evidently due to the hydrolysis of the 
pyrone ring, and the solution presumably contains an unstable 
acid; on carefully neutralising the alkaline solution in the cold, 
the original substance is slowly deposited in the crystalline state. 

The i/f-naphthoxazones, as tertiary bases, readily form salts, a 
large variety of the double salts having been prepared in the 
course of this investigation; amongst these, the dichromates, the 
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ferrocyanides, and tKe double potassium mercuri-iodides are very 
characteristic and form crystals having a definite structure. They 
also give characteristic precipitates with the general alkaloidal 
reagents: Wagner's solution gives a deep orange-brown, crystalline 
precipitate of the iodide, Scheibler's reagent gives a white, crystal- 
line precipitate of the phosphotungstates, and Sonnenschein's 
reagent gives a curdy precipitate of the corresponding phospho- 
molybdate. 

Like the tertiary amines, they also unite with alkyl haloids in 
molecular proportions. A feature of some interest which has 
arisen from a study of these A-alkyl iodides is the remarkable 
phenomenon of colour exhibited by members of the series in the 
solid state and in solution. Although the i/^-naphthoxazones are 
generally colourless, and form colourless solutions in dilute mineral 
acids, their additive products with the alkyl iodides possess a deep 
colour varying in shade from dark yellow to scarlet-red. The 
aqueous solutions of these iodides, however, which are strongly 
ionised, are practically colourless. 

In seeking an explanation for this behaviour, the infiueuce of 
ionisation, and also, perhaps, that of the alkyl group and the 
halogen, has to be taken into account, and it seems feasible, there- 
fore, to suggest that the ions, basic and acidic, are colourless, 
whilst the undissociated molecule of the A-alkyl iodide is intensely 
coloured. 

If, moreover, this interpretation is correct, it would be reason- 
able to expect that the solutions of these iodides in non-ionising 
media would be coloured. This has been observed to be the case, 
for although the ordinary non-ionising solvents, like benzene, 
chloroform, etc., were found to have little or no solvent action on 
these iodides, the latter dissolved in warm toluene or xylene, the 
solutions being generally purple with an intense pink fluorescence. 

In the reduction of the i/'-naphthoxazones, the pyridine ring is 
first hydrogenised. The A-tetrahydro-T/'-naphthoxazones crystal- 
lise in golden-yellow needles, and their chemical behaviour 
coincides exactly with that of the fatty, aromatic secondary 
amines ; the presence of the imino-group in their molecules is 
shown by the characteristic nitroso- and acyl derivatives which 
they form with nitrous acid, acetic anhydride, etc. 

The problem of ascertaining the constitution of the i/'-naphth- 
oxazones has been greatly simplified by a consideration of the 
nature of the reactions employed in their synthesis- The occur- 
rence of the pyridine ring in the molecule has been placed beyond 
doubt by the isolation of quinoline by the distillation of the un- 
substituted i/^-naphthoxazo-n© with zinc dust. The next question 
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of importance that has to be settled in order to arrive at a definite 
structure for each individual member of the series concerns the 
manner of attachment of the pyridine to the benzene nucleus. 
Thus, the reaction by ■which ip-l : 8-naphthoxazone is synthesised 
from 6-aminocoumarin may follow two different courses, according 
as the carbon atom adjacent to the amino-group taking part in 
the condensation occupies position o or 7 in the benzene ring. The 
compound in question may therefore be assigned either of the two 
following structures: 

\/\/ 

I 1 N 

./ 

(I.) (II.) 


Although any direct evidence which might enable a decision to be 
made between these two possible constitutions is still lacking, the 
formula I appears to be the more plausible, and is also in harmony 
with certain general observations regarding the process of this 
condensation. Thus the substitution of a methyl group in posi- 
tion 7 does not hinder the progress of this reaction to the slightest 
extent, and this behaviour would be difficult to explain if it were 
assumed that the pyridine ring attached itself in the first place 
to the 7-carbon atom. The synthesis of alizarin-blue is another 
example of a similar nature where the condensation takes place 
smoothly with the p<sW-carbon atom corresponding with the 
5-position in the coumarin ring. 

The best solution of the problem appeared to lie in the synthesis 
of a ZjC'-naphthoxazone of structure II from 6-ammo~7-methyl- 
coumarin and glyoxal, which, in the presence of alkalis, were ex- 
pected to condense in the following manner (compare Kulisch, 

MonatsK 1895, 15, 277): 



Attempts in this direction, however, have hitherto been unfruitful, 
and further experiments are in progress. 

The determination of the structures of the tf-benzoi«onaphth- 
oxazones which have been obtained by analogous reactions from 
6-iiitror and 6-ammo-l : 2-a-naphthapyrones does not present 
much difficulty, as in these cases only the carbon atom 5 is free to 
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participate in the reaction, which can therefore proceed only in 
the following way: 


CO 


s/\/ 

N 


CO 



Experi mental. 


\p-l : S-isoNaphthoxazonej 



This substance was first prepared from 6-aminocoumarin by 
heating it with glycerol and sulphuric acid in the presence of 
6-nitrocoumarin as the oxidising agent, according to the original 
directions of Skraup (Monatsh,, 1880, 1, 316). The use of amino- 
coumarin was dispensed with later .and the nitro-compound 
employed alone, the following conditions being found to give the 
most satisfactory results. 

6-Nitrocoumarin (16 grams) and glycerol (19 c.c.) were mixed 
together, and concentrated sulphuric acid (17 grams) was gradu- 
ally added, the mixture being cautiously heated in an oil-bath. 
A violent reaction set in at 145 — 150^, and as soon as this occurred 
the flask was removed from the bath and shaken vigorously. After 
the first reaction had subsided, the contents, which had now 
assumed a dark, tarry appearance, were again gradually heated 
to 160 — 170°, and maintained at this temperature for five to six 
hours. After cooling, the solid mass was broken up and repeatedly 
warmed with small amounts of water, and filtered until the filtrate 
ceased to exhibit a blue fluorescence. The latter, on keeping, 
deposited a small amount of crystals, which were found to be 
unchanged nitrocoumarin. This was removed and the acid filtrate 
rendered alkaline with dilute sodium hydroxide, care being taken 
to avoid an excess, as the freshly precipitated ip-l : 8-2S‘onaphth- 
oxazone dissolves to a considerable extent in dilute alkali hydr- 
oxide even in the cold. The voluminous, pale yellow precipitate 
was collected, washed with cold water, and crystallised twice from 
boiling dilute alcohol with the aid of. animal charcoal. 
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TMn, silky needles were deposited having a faint yellow colour 
and melting at 232^^ (uncorr.). The yield of the crykallised sub- 
stance amounted to a little more than 6 grains, approximating to 
40 per cent, of that required by theory : 

0-0930 gave 0*2488 CO2 and 0*0326 HqO. C=-72*9; H — 3-9. 

0*1333 ,, 8*3 c.c. N2 at 30® and 745 mm. N = 6*9. 

C12H7O2N requires 0=73-1; H = 3*5; N=7*l per cent. 

The substance dissolves readily in alcohol, ether, chloroform, etc., 
to form colourless solutions, but its solutions in dilute sulphuric 
and hydrochloric acids exhibit a j^ale blue fluorescence, which is 
best seen on dilution. The crystallised substance is insoluble in 
dilute sodium hydroxide solution in the cold, but dissolves on boil- 
ing to give a deep yellow solution. The latter, on cooling and 
carefully neutralising with dilute sulphuric acid, slowly deposits 
the original material in a crystalline condition. 

The hydrochloride is precipitated on passing dry hydrogen 
chloride into a solution of the substance in 90 per cent, alcohol. 
It forms a white, granular powder after being washed with absolute 
alcohol. 

The mercurichZoride crystallises from water in long, colourless, 
soft needles. 

The yotassium mercuri-iodide, which is first obtained as a curdy, 
white precipitate on adding Meyer’s solution, very quickly changes 
into lustrous, leafy crystals. 

The 'picrate is precipitated on mixing the constituents in hot 
benzene solution. It forms a yellow, crystalline powder melting 
at 212®. 

The platinicMoride, prepared by the usual method, crystallises 
in yellowish-brown needles : 

0-0757 gave 0*0177 Pt. Pt = 23*4. 

(01211702^)2, HaPtCl^jHaO requires Pt=23*6 per cent. 

The aurichloride forms a bright yellow, crystalline precipitate, 
which rapidly turns brown in the air. 

The dichromate crystallises in orange-red prisms, which are 
almost insoluble in water. 

The ferrocyanide forms a shining, crystalline powder, which has 
a very characteristic colour resembling that of catechu. It dis- 
solves in boiling water, the solution having an intense blue fluores- 
cence. The ferrocyanide appears to be partly decomposed in the 
jDrocess of boiling its solution, as, on cooling the aqueous solution, 
the salt does not crystallise out, but a deep blue powder is gradu- 
ally deposited along with clusters of small, colourless needles, which 
were identified as those of the original base. 
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A series of ammonium iodides has been obtained from xp-l : S4so- 
naphthoxazone by union with the alkyl iodides. These were pre- 
pared by the general method of heating the base with the alkyl 
iodide, with the addition of a little absolute alcohol, at 140^^ in 
sealed tubes. They possess a dark yellow to red colour, are fairly 
readily soluble in water, and crystallise on concentrating their 
aqueous solutions. The following have been prepared : 

ip-l :8‘isoNaphthoa:a3one -met Madid e crystallises in thin, 
scarlet-red plates melting at 246^^. The aqueous solution has a 
faint yellow colour : 

0T656 gave 0T138 Agl. I--37-15. 

C13H1QO2NI requires I = 37'46 per cent. 

It is practically insoluble in the ordinary organic solvents, such 
as benzene, ether, chloroform, etc., but readily dissolves in warm 
xylene tO' form a dark red solution with a fine violet fluorescence. 

The li^-etModide, forms orange-red crystals melting 

at 206'^. Its solution in xylene has a reddish-violet colour and 
exhibits an intense pink fluorescence. 

The J^-n-butyl iodide^ Ci6Hig02NI, forms a dark yellow powder 
melting and decomposing at 209°. It agrees with the foregoing 
derivatives in its general behaviour. 

The '^-arruyl iodide^ 017111802111, melts and decomposes at 210°. 
It closely resembles the butyl derivative in its physical properties. 

In order to examine the effect of the displacement of the alkyl 
groups by other complex groups on the colour of these substances, 
the following compounds were prepared, the first two of which were 
practically colourless, whilst the last had a pale yellow tint. 

The 1^-allyl hromide, Ci5Hi202NBr, forms small, white needles 
melting and decomposing at 320°. 

The 'N-henzyl chloride^ Cj9Hi40'2N01, crystallises from water in 
green needles melting at 265°. 

The ‘^-yhenylacetyl hromide, CooHj^OsNBr, forms a pal© yellow, 
crystalline powder melting and decomposing at 350°. 

6:6:7; S-Tetrahyd)ro-ip-l : B-monayihthQs&azorbe. 

i/'-l :8-«soNaphthoxazon© (2 grams) was dissolved in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid (30 c.c.), granulated tin (5 grams) added, and 
the mixture gently boiled on a sand-bath under reflux for seven 
to eight hours. Next day water was added, and- the tin was 
removed as sulphide. The filtrate was concentrated to about 
100 c.c., and rendered alkaline with dilute ammonia ; on cooling, 
the tetrahydro-derivative slowly separated in golden-yellow needles. 
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A single crystallisation from Hot water, in wHich it was moderately 
soluble, rendered it quite pure, and the substance then melted 
sharply at 148° : 

0’1624 gave 0'4257 CO 2 and 0'0818 HoO. C = 71‘oj il = 5'61. 

0*1884 ,, 12*2 c.c. N 2 9 -t 26° and 742 mm. N = 7*3. 

CigHiiOoN requires C = 71'64; H = 5*47; N = 7*00 per cent. 

The N-n.ziroso-derivative, prepared in the usual manner, crystal- 
lised from alcohol in almost colourless needles melting at 175°: 

0T448 gave 15*15 c.c. N 2 at 22 ° and 757 min. N— 12*1. 
^isSioOgNo requires N = 12*17 per cent. 

The herhzoyl derivative, CjgHigOgN, forms colourless plates, 
sparingly soluble in alcohol and melting at 252°. 

^-Methyl-xpA. i^-monaphtJioxazone was prepared from 6-nitro-7- 
methylcoumarin, the same precautions being taken as in the case 
of the preparation of the unsubstituted naphthoxazone. The pro- 
duct amounted to 3 grams from 8 grams of the nitro-derivative, 
the yield being approximately 35 per cent, of the theoretical. It 
crystallises in colourless needles melting at 200 ° : 

0*1040 gave 6*4 c.c. N 2 at 30° and 744 mm. N = 6 ' 8 . 

C 1 SH 9 O 2 N requires 17 = 6*63 per cent. 

The derate crystallises in prismatic needles melting at 209°. 

The dicliromate crystallises from water in orange-yellow, flat 
prisms. 

The ferrocyanide forms a chocolate-red, crystalline powder. 

The plati7iichlo7'ide crystallises in deep yellow, small needles. 

The au^'ichloride forms an amorphous, yellow precipitate. 

The mercurichl^ride crystallises in soft, colourless, woolly needles. 

The potassium merenH-iodide forms clusters of pale yellow, 
prismatic needles. 

5:6:7: %-Tetrahydro-^~7ne,thyl--^A . : pi’epared 

from the corresponding methylnaphthoxazone by reduction with 
tin and hydrochloric acid, crystallises in golden-yellow needles 
melting at 180°: 

0T6.50 gave 9*9 c.c. N 2 at 27° and 751 mm. 17 = 6*75. 

CigHigOgK TequircB N=;6*51 per cent. 

The m^roso-derivative, CisHigOglSro, forms a colourless, crystal- 
line powder melting at 165°. 

A.'.^^Dimethyl-^^l :S’‘i'&o7iapht'hoxazone was obtained in a 20 per 
cent, yield by heating 6mitro4 : 7-dimethylconmarin (m. p. 250°) 
with glycerol and sulphuric acid under the usual conditions. It 
crystallises from warm alcohol in silky needles melting at 238° : 
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0*1249 gave 7 <3.c. ^2 at 27° and 748 m m. N = 6*3. 

C14H11O2N requires N = 6'20 per cent. 

The 'picrate crystallises in yellow needles melting at 197°. 

The dichromate forms a dark red, crystalline powder. 

The ferrocyanide forms intense red, small prisms decomposing 
above 300°. 

The methiodide, C15H14O2NI, crystallises from water in dark 
brown needles melting at 195°. 

5 : 6 : 7 : S-Tetrahydr(>-4, : ^-d/imethyl-xp-l : ^-i^onaphthoxazone 
crystallises from alcohol in bright yellow needles melting at 190°. 
It is practically insoluble in hot water : 

0*1438 gave 7*8 o.c. at 26° and 748 mm. 1^7=6*15. 

C14H 1502^ requires N=6-10 per cent. 

The miroso-derivative, Oi4Hi403lSr2, prepared by adding a very 
dilute solution of sodium nitrite to a solution of the base in dilute 
hydrochloric acid at 0°, forms a colourless powder melting at 
161°. 


ip-Benzo-l : S-iaonaphthoxazorie, 



The starting point in the synthesis of this substance is Q-nitro- 
1 : ^-a-naphthapyrone, C13H7O4N, which does not appear to have 
been described before. It was prepared by the ordinary process 
of nitrating 1 : 2~a-naphthapyrone dissolved in glacial acetic acid, 
adding concentrated sulphuric acid, and warming the mixture on 
the water-bath. It separates from hot glacial acetic acid in pale 
yellow nodules melting at 197°. 

The assumption that the nitro-group enters position 6 is based 
on the fact that the 6-nitro-derivative is formed first in the nitra- 
tion of 4-methyl-l : 2-a-naphthapyrone (Dey, T., 1915, 107 , 1613). 

^-Benzo-1 : S-honaphthoxazone crystallises in soft, pale yellow 
needles melting at 243°. The yield amounted to 30 per cent, of 
the weight of the nitro-compound employed : 

0*1490 gave 7*8 c.c. Ng at 24*5° and 759 mm. N = 5*9. 

Cj^gHgOoN requires N = 5’65 per cent, 

A-Methyl-tp-henzo-l : ^-i^onaphthoxazone was prepared from 
6-nitro-4-m6thyl-l : 2-a-naphthapyrone, and it exhibited the same 
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characteristics as the foregoing compound. The yield in one 
instance amounted to 50 per cent, of the theoretical. 

It crystallises in pale yellow needles melting at 234*^ : 

0-2291 gave 11-4 c.c. Ng at 24° and 759 mm. 

C 17 H 11 O 2 N requires lSr = 5*36 per cent. 

OBGA2n:C CHEMICAli IiAJBOEATOBY, 

PRESmBlTCY CoiiLEGB, 

Calcutta. [^Received, March 15/57*., 1910.] 


XL . — Mercury Mercaptide Nitrites and their Reaction 
tviih the Alkyl Iodides. Part F. Chain Com- 
pounds of Sulphur (continued). 

By Sir Pbapulla Chandra Bay and Prafudla Chandra Guha. 

The present series of investigations has hitherto been confined to 
derivatives of monomercaptans ; it has now been extended to those 
of the dimeroaptans, of which 2 : 5-dithiol-l : 3 : 4-thiodiazole may be 
taken as a typical representative. 

When this dimer cap tan is treated with mercuric nitrite, a 
dimercaptide dinitrite, 

OgNHgS-CIN-hTIC-SHgNOo 



is not obtained, but the nitrous acid simultaneously disengaged 
oxidises the hydrogen atoms of two, three, four, and even six 
molecules of the dimercaptan, and the sulphur atoms become linked 
together and give rise to an interesting series of closed chain com- 
pounds. The maximum number of sulphur atoms forming the 
connecting link between two adjacent nuclei in the condensed 
complex molecule thus formed has so far been found to be twelve. 
Thus, in the case of a trinuclear condensation, we have 


HgJNbg ■ Z. . Z” ujNiOHg 

I 1 

Hg O Hg 

*C:N*N:C- 

R" denotes the bivalent ^?roup | ^ 1 * 
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The heavy molecule of the dimercaptide dinitrite cannot retain 
the load of two NO2 groups, and hence rupture takes place, as 
indicated hy the dotted line, and a closed chain sulphoxy-deriv- 
ative is finally formed with the liberation of nitrous fumes. The 
compounds thus generated are not, as a rule, nitrites. Some pre- 
parations, however, responded slightly to the nitrite tests, but the 
percentage of nitrogen due to the presence of nitrite was very 
low, proving that the proportion of the latter was insignificant. 
The occasional presence of some nitrite goes to establish the fact 
that the oxy-compound is in reality a decomposition product of the 
former. 

If, instead of the dimercaptan itself, its potassium salt is used, 
the tendency towards oxidation by nitrous acid is excluded and 
a mercaptide nitrite of the formula 


KS-CIN-NrC'SHgNOo 

I 

- s--‘ 

is obtained. 

The sulphoxy-compounds may be represented by the general 
formula (0^^285)®, Hg20, where 3 , 4 , or 6. A condensation 

product of five molecules has not yet been obtained. It is not easy 
to explain why in one operation the value of x should be two and 
in others it should rise to six; possibly the concentration *of the 
parent substances is the main determining factor. It has often 
been found that two preparations under similar conditions had 
identical compositions. In the majority of cases, the value of x 
was found to be three, occasionally two and four, and only rarely 
six. 

The preparations could not have been admixtures, because each 
of them strictly conformed to a definite formula. The most con- 
vincing 2^roof of these compounds being of definite composition, 
however, is afforded by their reaction with the alkyl iodides. These 
sulphoxy-compounds behave exactly like mercaptide nitrites, and 
yield, as a rule, the corresponding sulphonium derivatives and, in 
a few cases, those with a less number of nuclei. The reducing 
action of the alkyl iodide removes the oxygen atom of the sulphoxy- 
riiig, and, the bonds being thus snapped, an open-chain compound 
is formed, thus : 


I ! 

Hg 0 Hi. 


i I I 

IHgS-R"-S-S-R"-S-S-R''-SHgI . 


The six sulphur atoms of the chain now become quadrivalent by 
taking up the components of the alkyl iodide. 
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In this manner, a series of tetra-, hexa-, ocla-, and dodeca- 
sulphonium compounds have been prepared. Each of these, with 
the exception of the propyl and butyl derivatives, is characterised 
by its crystalline character, and, moreover, its successive crops have 
the same melting point; the possibility of their being mixtures is 
thus precluded. 

Another interesting point is the shifting of the double bonds, 
thus : 

N— N N^iN- 

•0 C- ^>0 C<p 

S 

where R = methyl, ethyl, propyl, or butyl. As a rule, this is con- 
fined only to one nucleus. There is here evidently an extension 
of Thiele’s theory to nitrogen compounds. 

In one isolated instance, and that in the case of the reaction 
with methyl iodide, instead of there being a shifting of the double 
bonds, both the pairs of nitrogen and carbon atoms throughout the 
molecule were saturated by taking up additional methyl groups, 
thus : 

N— jST MelSr— NMe 

*I-Me 

•O C)- Me>\ C<Me 

s 


E XPER I MEN T AL. 

Sulphoxy-co'm'povnds. 

General Method of Preparation. — 2 : 5-Dithiol-l : 3 : 4-thiodiazole, 
prepared according to Busch’s method (Ber., 1894, 27, 2518), in 
dilute alcoholic solution,* was added drop by drop with vigorous 
stirring to a solution of mercuric nitrite, care being taken that the 
latter was always in excess. In this manner, a semi-gelatinous, 
pale yellow precipitate was obtained, which was washed with water 
and dried in a vacuum desiccator. The powdered, granular mass 
was then heated under reflux successively with alcohol and benzene 
to remove any adhering accidental organic impurities, namely, the 
parent dimercaptan or its oxidation product, the disulphide. This 
precaution was, however, found to be unnecessary. The com- 
pounds obtained in this way are always associated with some mole- 
cules of water. 
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Potassii/m Salt of 2 :4,-thiodiazole and Mercuric 

Nitrite, 


With, an aqueous solution of the potassium salt, a compound of 
KS-CIN-NrC-BHgNOg 
the formula I S i 


with ISHgO is obtained. Analysis of the substance gave : 

Found: Hg = 31*50; S=:13-89; C=3-53.; H = 5-34.^ 
C202N3S3HgK,12H20 requires Hg = 30-81; 8 = 14*79; C = 3*70; 
Bl = 3'70 per cent. 


2 i5-Dithiol-l 'A-thiodiazoTe and Mercuric Nitrite: Formation of 

s*C2N2S‘S./C2isr2S-s 

the Dinuclear Sidplioxy-compoimd^ | | ,3HoO. 

Hg O Hg 

Found: Hg=52*57, 52*42; 8 = 23*76; N = 7*36. 
040K4ScHg2,3H20 reqiiires Hg=52*22; 8 = 25*07; N = 7*31 per 

cent. 

Trlnuclear S'itlplioxy-compO’itnd, ‘ , 

H<v- *““0- Hg 

In this case, each distinct preparation gave the compound 
associated with 8, 5, and 2 molecules of Avater resj^ectively. 
Compound unth SHoO. 

Found: Hg = 40*21; 8 = 27*56; 0 = 8*50; N=S-1S. 
C^ON^,SoHgo,8HoO reqiiires Hg = 39*85; 8 = 28*69; 0=7*17; 

N = 8*37 per cent. 

Compound with 5H2O. 

Found: Hg=42*07; 8 = 30*21 ; N = 9-36. 

CfiONfiSgHggjSHaO requires Hg=42*ll; 8 = 30-31; N=8*84 per 

cent. 

Compound with 2H2O. 

Found: Hg = 45*33; 8 = 31*40; N=9*52. 

Ce0Fr6SgHg2,2H2O requires Hg = 44*65; 8 = 32*14; lSr=9*38 per 

cent. 

On repeating the preparation, the same trinuclear condensation 

* The percentage of hydrogen is often too high as traces of mercnry 
vapour are apt to be carried over to the calcium chloride tube ; in many 
cases, therefore, the value of hydrogen has not been given. 
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product was obtained, although. sometiTues in an im]>ure form. 
Thus in one preparation there was found Hg = 42*52, S-- 34*54, 
and in another, Hg = 43*72, S=^ 31*53. However, on treating each 
of these with the alkyl iodides, the same sulphonium compound 
was obtained (see p. 546). 

Tetranuclear Suljihoxy-cow/pound, (C 2 N 2 S 3 ) 4 ,HgoO. 
Co'mpound with SHgO. 

Found: Hg = 37*94; S = 37*54; N = 11*48. 

C80]SrgSi2Hgo,3H20 requires Hg = 37*67; S~36*16; hr = 10*55 per 

cent. 

Compound with SHgO. 

Found: Hg = 37-21; 8 = 35*13; N = 9*55. 

CgONgSioHggjSHsO requires Hg=36*43; 8 = 34*97; N = 10*2 per 

cent. 

H ecranuclear Sulphoxy-compound^ (CoN2S3)f;,Hg20,7F[2^* 

Found: Hg=2S*52; 8 = 39*82; N = ll*59. 

C|.20Ni2,SigHg2,7H20 requires B[g = 27*97; 8 = 40*28; N = ll*7r) per 

cent. 


Reaction with the Alhyl Indidef^. 

General Method of Prepao'atioii, — The above sulphoxy-deriv- 
atives^ were heated with the alkyl iodides on a water-bath under 
reflux for several hours, the product being allowed to remain over- 
night. Sometimes a crystalline mass, and occasionally a lieavy, 
dark brown oil, settled at the bottom ; the excess of alkyl iodide 
was decanted or distilled off, and the product dissolved in the 
minimum quantity of acetone and the solution filtered from the 
insoluble matter whenever necessary. On adding ether to the 
filtrate, a pale yellow, mealy, crystalline precipitate was obtained, 
and this process was repeated in order further to purify the 
substance. 

D i nu cl ear Condensation. 


The Compound, C 40 ]Sr 4 SeHgo, and Methyl lod'ide : 
the Compound, 

Me InT — H Me Me N=:=N Me 

I ii I I i ' ^ 

IHg*S— C C“S — S— OMe CMe-S-HgT 

! \/ I 1 \/ ^ 

I S I I s I 


F ormation of 


(T). 


The product melted at 101 — 102®. 
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Pound: Hg = 25*94; 1 = 49-23; C=7-75. 

CioB[i 8 N 4 S 6 Hg 2 l 6 requires Hg=25*84; 1=49-33; 0 = 7*75 per cent. 

Tlie corresponding compound with ethyl iodide (II) was sparingly 
soluble in acetone, and was therefore purified by crystallisation 
from, the boiling solvent; it melted at 107°. 

Pound: Hg = 24*19, 24*58; 1=43-20*; C= 11-25, 11*42; N = 3-53. 
CieHsoN^SeHgale requires Hg = 24*51; 1 = 46*69; 0=11-76; ^ = 3*43 

per cent. 

The corresponding dinu clear tetrasulphonium compounds with 
7^-propyl and T^-butyl iodides did not crystallise, but consisted of 
dark brown, pasty masses, which were purified by repeated pre^ 
cipit’ation with ether from acetone solution. 

Compound with n-propyl iodide (III). 

Pound: Hg = 23-89; 1=44*74; 0 = 14*05. 

C 22 H 42 N 4 SQHg 2 l 0 requires Hg = 23*31; 1=44*40; 0=15*38 per cent. 
Compound with n-hutyl iodide (IV). 

Pound: Hg = 21*77; 1 = 41*75; 0=17*66; ]Sr = 3-ll. 

requires Hg = 22*22; 1=42*33; 0 = 18*60; 3Sr = 3-ll 
per cent. 


Trinu cl ear Condensation. 


The Compound, CQOKQSgHg 2 , and Methyl Iodide: Formation of 
the Compound, 

Me N— N Me Me 1 ^-— N Me Me N Me 


THg-S — 0 C—S S“ 

I I I 

I kS I T 


-c c—s — s- 
\/ I 

S I 


OMe CMe-S-Hgl (V). 

\/ i 


8 I 


The product of the interaction was an oil. It was dissolved in 
hot acetone, and the solution, on cooling, deposited a crystalline 
mass, which when recrystallised from hot acetone yielded needle- 
shaped crystals melting at 101 — 102 °, identical with the compound, 
described above. The original mother liquor, on 
concentration, gave two successive crops melting at 85 — 86°. 
Pound: Hg=21-55; C = 8 - 66 . 

^14^24^6 requires Hg = 20*20; C = 8*48 per cent. 

* ^ As a large quantity of copper powder has to be used and the process is a 
tedious one, the values for iodine and sulphur are sometimes too low (see 
T., 1916, 109, 611). 
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C O'm^'poiirLd with Methyl Iodide in which all the Dunhle Bonds 
are Saturated^ 

^Me NMe-NMe Me-. 


•S--CMe CMe-S- (VI). 

1 \/ I ' 

I S I 


The method of preparation and purification was the same as in 
the case of the preceding compound. It is a white, crystalline 
substance melting at 94'^. 

Pound: Hg = 18-24; S = ll-36; 0=13*15; H = 2-64. 

C 24 H 54 N 6 S 9 Hg 2 l 8 requires Hg= 18*78; 8=13-52; C=13'52; 

H = 2*53 per cent. 

The formation of this type of compound has been observed only 
in this one instance. 


Compou7id with n-Propyl Iodide (YII). 

This conforms to the ordinary type. 

Pound: Hg=18*54; 1 = 44*61; C = 16*47. 

CgoHseNeS^Hg^Ig requires Hg= 18*14; 1 = 46*1; C = 16*33 per cent. 

As will be noticed, the trinuclear sulphoxy-compound gives with 
methyl iodide compounds I and V, the latter being the chief pro- 
duct. This tendency towards the formation of the dinuclear tetra- 
sulphonium compound from the higher nuclear sulphoxy- compounds 
is particularly noticeable in the case of the reaction with ethyl 
iodide, when only the* dinuclear sulphonium compound (II) is 
obtained, even from tri- and tetra-nuclear sulphoxy-derivatives . 
In all these cases of formation of a lower member from the higher 
sulphoxy-compounds, a dark brown, pasty substance with a 
penetrating odour and lachrymatory properties was always pro- 
duced, which resisted all attempts at purification. 


II e X a nu cl e ar C o nde ns at t o ii. 

The Ooowpouihd; Ci20Ki2^5gHg2, 'Ethyl Iodide: Fortnation of 
the Compound, 

Et K— N Et *1 Et ISTi^rlSr Et 

i II II I -I ! ; ' 

IHg- -S—C -S—CEt CEt*S*HgI (VIII). 

i-V I j I V ^ . 


T’his melted at 90-— 
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Found: I = 60'03; ]Sr = 3*90; 0=13*14. 

C^uHyoNiaSisHgalii requires 1 = 51-20; N = 4-84; 0=13*82 per cent. 

It will thus be seen that the type persists throughout, in that 
the alteration in the position of the double bond is limited to only 
one nucleus of the chain. 

In the previous communications, the compounds there described 
were tentatively classed under the sulphonium group, although no 
direct proof could be adduced in support of this view. One of the 
purest compounds of this series, namely, MeEtS 2 ,Hgl 2 ,EtI (T., 
1916, 109, 606), was selected for molecular weight determination 
in acetone solution by the ebullioscopic method ; the value obtained 
was 712, that required by theory being 718. It is thus evident 
that the constitution is atomic (compare Hilditch and Smiles, T., 
1907, 91, 1396). 

A study of the physical properties of the interesting poly- 
sulphonium compounds treated of in this paper is being under- 
taken which, it is hoped, will throw additional light on their 
constitution, 

Chemioaii. Laboratory, 

COIXEGE or SOIENOE, 

XJIOVERSITY OE Oaeoutta. \lieceived, November 'Mh, 1918.] 


XLI . — Mercury Mercaptide Nitrites and their Re- 
action with the Alkyl Iodides*. Part VI. Chain 
Compounds of Sulphur (continued). 

By Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray. 

The present investigation deals with the chain compounds of sexa- 
, valent sulphur. On treating the product of the interaction of 
thiocarbamide and mercuric nitrite, namely, the sulphoxy nitrite, 

NH2-C(:NH)-S(HgN02)<®® (T., 1917, 111, 102), witt ethyl 

iodide, a yellow, crystalline substance was obtained which was 
soluble in acetone, and, on purification by precipitation with ether, 
melted at 98 — 100'^. Analysis proved it to conform to the formula. 
Et 2 S 2 ,EtI, 2 Hgl 2 ; in other words, it is a member of the 
disulphonium series already described (T.,' 1916, 109, 134) with 
an additional molecule of mercuric iodide in combination, to which 
should be assigned the constitutional formula 
IHg-SEt^Ig-SEtl-Hgl, 
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on© of t-lie sulpliur atoms in the chain becoming s©xaval©nfc. The 
formation of this compound suggested the possibility of the direct 
conversion of all the members of the series into 

RR^S 2 ,R^I, 2 Hgl 2 . This anticipation has been realised with one 
notable exception. When the alkyl group happens to be methyl, 
combination with an extra molecule of mercuric iodide does not 
take place. The presence of the radicle ethyl, on the other hand, 
favours the combination. Thus in the above series, where R = Me 
and R/ = Pr“ or butyl, the extra valencies of the sulphur atom are 
not revived, but if W happens to be ethyl, this anomaly disappears. 
To what extent the ethyl group favours the increase in valency 
will be evident from a typical case. When mercury ethyl- 
mercaptid© nitrite, EtS*HgN 02 , is treated with methyl iodide, by 
an interchange of the radicle, the compound, EtMeS 2 ,Hgl 2 ,MeI, is 
obtained (T., 1916, 109, 603); but in this case, although there are 
two methyl groups, the presence of a single ethyl group is sufQ.cient 
to counteract the prejudicial influence of the former, and the com- 
pound, EtMeS 2 ,MeI, 2 Hgl 2 , is readily formed. 

The marked genetic affinity of the radicle ethyl for sulphur and 
its influence on the increase in its valency is further evidenced by 
the fact that a compound of the empirical formula 
Et,S2,2EtI,Hgl2 

has also been obtained from ethyl sulphide by its reaction with 
ethyl iodide and mercuric iodide. On repeating Smiles’s experi- 
ment (T., 1900, 77, 161), under slightly altered conditions, with 
a view to ascertain the maximum valency of sulphur, it was noticed 
that whilst the main product was the compound, Et 5 SI,Hgl 2 , as 
found by this author, there was always a considerable amount of 
a shining, crystalline substance, practically insoluble in cold 
acetone. As it had a sharp melting point when crystallised from 
hot acetone, it was analysed, with the result that the formula 
given above was established. What evidently happens is that 
under the joint action of mercuric iodide and ethyl iodide, or 
rather their’ ions, the bivalent sulphur atoms of two adjacent mole- 
cules of ethyl sulphide become sexavalent, with the formation of 
the compound, SEt 5 l 2 *SEtgI*HgI. 

It is remarkable that if, in the above reaction, ethyl iodide is 
substituted by methyl, propyl, or butyl iodide, the product in 
each case is completely soluble in acetone and conforms to the 
general formula Et 2 RSI,Hgl 2 , but no product of the fusion of two 
ethyl sulphide molecules is formed. The differential property of 
ethyl as compared with other alkyl radicles is thus brought into 
relief. 

It was expected that the general method of the preparation of 
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the disulphonium compounds already described, namely, the treats 
ment of ethyl mercuriniercaptide nitrite, EtS*HgN 02 , with ethyl 
iodide, should also yield the chain compound containing both the 
sulphur atoms in the sexavalent state. This expectation has also 
been realised. The latter compound is produced in such small 
amount that on previous occasions its formation was overlooked. 
It has already been shown that ethyl d.isulphide, ethyl iodide, and 
mercuric iodide also combine directly to yield the disulphonium 
compound, Et 2 S 2 ,Hgl 2 ,EtI (loc. cit,), Eecently, this preparation 
has been repeated, and it has been found that the sexavalent 
disulphur compound is also formed in considerable quantity along 
with the former. It is thus evident that both the chain com- 
pounds, containing quadri- and sexa-valent sulphur respectively, 
are formed simultaneously. 

It is of interest to note that Smiles and Hilditch, who treated 
an acetone solution of molecular proportions of ethyl disrxlphide 
and mercuric iodide with ethyl iodide, obtained diethylthioethyl- 
sulphonium dimercuric iodide, (C2H5)sS2l,2Hgl2 (T., 1907, 91, 
1396). It is evidently the same compound as has been described 
above. 

An explanation may be offered as to why it is that in the first 
series of compounds only one of the two atoms of sulphur exists 
in the sexavalent condition; here the quadrivalent sulphur, being 
already weighted with the heavy load of the ions Hgl’ and I^ has 
lost the capacity of taking up an additional charge ; in other words, 
of acquiring the maximum valency. In the solitary instance, how- 
ever, in which both the sulphur atoms happen to be sexavalent, it 
will be noticed that there is only one set of Hgl' and I' ions; the 
sulphur atom combined with the latter has attached to it^ three 
additional comparatively light ethyl radicles, whereas the other 
sulphur atom, not having to bear the load of the heavy Hgl-group, 
is in a position to take up three ethyl groups and two iodine atoms. 
Facts are already known which go to support the view that the 
maximum valency of an element is often conditional* on the load 
of the radicles. The author hopes in a succeeding communication 
to show that platinum when attached to the radicle of ,6'-thiol-2-thio- 
3 -phenyh2 :3 -dihydro-1 : 3 :4-thiodiazole, is in the tervalent con- 
dition. It is none the less inexplicable why the light radicle 
methyl should stand in the way of one of the atoms of sulphur 
attaining its maximum, valency. The anomalous behaviouf* of the 
first member of the alkyl series is, however, well known. 
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Experimental, 

The general method of preparation of the series R.2S.>,ET,2ngr.j 
has already been incidentally described- These members are 
readily obtained by dissolving the corresponding disulphonium 
compound in acetone and adding mercuric iodide to- the solution 
until no more is absorbed. The golden-yellow liquid is decanted 
from the undissolved iodide, and, on adding ether, a copious deposit 
of yellow, mealy crystals is obtained. Solution in acetone and pre- 
cipitation by ether is repeated until the product gives a fairly sharp 
melting point. It has been found that in some instances, especi- 
ally in the case of the methylsulphonium compound, 
Me2S2,MeI,HgI., 

the acetone solution at first» takes up a considerable quantity of 
mercuric iodide, but purification by the above process gradually 
removes all the mechanically held salt. 

Compound Et2S2ijEtI,2HgIo. — {a) From the sulphoxy nitrite 
derivative of thiocarbamide and ethyl iodide. The substance 
melted at 98® : 

0*3656 gave 0*1250 Hg, 0*3540 AgT, and 0*1029 BaS04. 

Hg=34-19; 1 = 52-32; S = 3*87. 

0*2442 gave 0*0570 CO^ and 0*0356 HoO. 0 = 6*37; H = l-62. 

(6) By the direct union of mercuric iodide with the compound 
Et2S2,EtI,Hgl2. The substance melted at 100 — 101®: 

0*2118 gave 0-0711 Hg. Hg = 33*57. 

0*2118 „ 0*0532 COg and 0*0325 Hp. 0=6*85; H = l*71. 

CeHisIgSaHgs requires Hg = 33*73; 1 = 53*54; S = 5*4; 0 = 6*07; 
H = l*26 per cent. 

Compound MeEtS2?El>I>2Hgl2 (m. p. 38 — 40®) : 

0*3840 gave 0*1236 Hg and 0*3768 Agl. Hg = 32*19; 1 = 53*03. 

0-2094 „ 0*0452 CO2 and 0*0466 HoO. 0 = 5*87; H = 2*47. 

C5Hi3l5SoHg2 requires Hg = 34*14; 1 — 54*19; 0 = 5*12; H = l*ll 

per cent. 

Compound MeEtS2,MeI,2Hgl3 (m. p. 50—55®) : 

0*2467 gave 0*2483 Agl and 0*0840 Hg. Hg = 34*05; 1 = 54*39. 

0*1428 „ 0*0286 CO3 and 0*0211 HaO. 0 = 5*46; H = l*64. 

O^HiiIsSsHga requires Hg= 34*55; 1 = 54*84; 0 = 4*14; H = 0*96 
, per cent. 

Compound EtPr-S 2 ,Pr“I, 2 Hgl 2 + OgHeO (m. p. 30— 31®J.— This 
compound contains one molecular proportion of acetone : 

VOD. OXV, 
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0-4410 gave 0*1400 Hg, Hg = 31*75. 

0-1629 „ 0-0586 OOa and 0*0352 C=-9*81 ; H = 2-40. 

C8Hi9l5S2Hg2,C3HeO requires Hg=31-45; 0=10*38; H = l-97 

per cent. 

Compound Et(C4H9) 82,041191, 2Hgl2 I'SCsHgO. — Tlxe substance 
had the consistency of treacle, and contained 1*5 molecular pro- 
portions of acetone : 

0*3879 gave 0*1153 Hg and 0*3272 Agl. Hg = 29*72; 1 = 45*58. 
0*1340 „ 0-0649 COg and 0*0363 H^O. C = 13*21; H=3*01. 

CioH28l5S2Hg2,l*5C'3H^O requires Hg = 30‘^10; 1 = 47*79; C=13*10; 
H = 2*41 per cent. 

Compound containing two sexavalent sulphur atoms (m. p. 
146 — 147°). It was very sparingly soluble in cold acetone, but 
fairly readily so in the boiling solvent: 

0*2991 gave 0-063 Hg and 0*2916 Agl. Hg = 21*06; 1 = 62-69. 
0*4032 „ 0*8400 Hg and 0*2042 BaS04. Hg = 20*86 ; S=6*96. 

0*1930 „ 0*1068 CO2 and 0*0538 HgO. 0 = 15*09; H==3*09. 

Ci2H8ol4S2Hg requires Hg= 21*14; 1=53*70; 8 = 6*77; 0 = 15*22; 
H = 3*17 per cent. 

ChEMIOAXi Laboratob-v, 

COLtiEGE or SoiEHrOE, 

University of CAnouTTA. [Receivedr, January St7i, 1919.] 


XLII . — Mercuric Sulphoxy chloride . 

By Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray and Prafulla Kumar Sen. 

The close analogy between mercuric chloride and nitrite has been 
found to hold good throughout the investigations carried on from 
1898 onwards. Thus, whilst mercuric nitrate with sodium sulphate 
at once gives an abundant yellow precipitate of the oxysulphate, 
the chloride and the nitrite fail to give it (T., 1897, 71, 1103). 
The explanation lies in the fact that the latter salts are very feebly 
ionised in solution, and thus have no tendency to yield basic comi- 
pounds. Ammonia, amines, and even a class of alkaloids have 
been found to behave towards mercuric nitrite in a manner similar 
to their action on the chloride (T., 1913, 103, 3; 1917, 111, 507). 

The substituted thiocarb amides, thiocarbimides, thiobenzamide, 
etc., h^ve been shown to give rise to a purely inorganic sulphoxy- 
nitrite of the empirical formula [3(SHglSr02),Hg0]2, which is in 
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reality a chain compound containing six atoms of sulphur linked 
together (T., 1917, 111, 104). 

An attempt has been made to isolate the radicle (SllgCljo, which 
would be the analogue of mercuric iodosulphide, (SHgl).^ (loc, cit., 
p. 109), by treating mercuric chloride with some typical thio- 
compounds named above, as also thioacetic acid and ammonium 
dithiocarbamate. It was expected that in each case the radicle, 
SHgCl, would become detached from the parent substance and 
lead an independent existence. This expectation has been realised, 
but in a qualified sense. The radicle, SHgCl, no sooner separates 
out than it assumes the form [3(SHgCl),HgO]2, which is the exact 
analogue of the oxynitrite. It has been shown already that the 
complex nitrite containing several nitro-groups, by the elimination 
of nitrogen trioxide, readily yields the oxynitrite. 

It is not easy at first to understand how the chloride would also 

give rise to an oxy-salt. The explanation is obvious when it is 

considered that water takes part in the reaction ; the compound 
[3(SHgCl),HgO]2 is formed thus: 

HgCl HgCl HgCl HgCi 

OlHg-S-^- -S i -i-S-HgOl = 

I i ; ' I 1 ; 1 

HgiCl H;OiH Cli 01 HiOH OiUg 

HgCl HgCl HgOl HgCl 

III r 

OiHg-S-S S S S-S-HgCl + 4H01. 

-O O- -Hg 

In other words, as soon as the radicle, SHgCl, is formed, three 
groups take up an additional molecule of mercuric chloride, that 
is, the radicles HgCl and Cl and a molecule of water simultaneously 
take part in the reaction, four molecules of hydrogen chloride are 
generated, and the oxygen atom forms the connecting link between 
the mercury atom, the neighbouring sulphur atom, and the two 
symmetrical complexes coalescing into a single molecule. 

It is necessary to point out that whilst the radicle, SHgN02, has 
often a tendency to part company with the parent substance, the 
radicle, SHgO, on the other hand, often remains attached to it. 
Thus thiocarb amide when acted on by mercuric chloride yields the 
. compound NH 2 ’CINH- SHgCl, HCl, which is actually a hydro- 
chloride, as will be shown in a subsequent communication. If, 
however, thiocarbamide is converted into its diacetyl derivative 
and then treated with mercuric chloride, the molecule is ruptured, 

Y 2 
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'with the detachment of the radicle, SHgCi, and the formation of 
the oxychloride. ^-Diphenylthiocarbamide also behaves similarly. 
Evidently the introduction of the negative radicles, acetyl and 
phenyl, neutralises the basic character of the compound due to the 
presence of an amino- and imino-group, and deprives it of the 
power of forming a hydrochloride, in which character alone it is 
stable. 

It is a characteristic diagnostic property of mercaptans, real and 
potential, that with mercuric nitrite and chloride they yield the 
mercaptide nitrite and chloro-mercaptide respectively. Thioacetic 
acid, although an acid^ contains the group SH and behaves like a 
typical mercaptan, thus : 

CHj-CO-SH CHj-OO-SHgCl. 

As soon as this compound is formed, it acts on a molecule of 
water, and the scission takes place as shown by the dotted line, a 


CHa-CO-l-SHgCi 

H 

OH 


CH«*C0-|-SHg01 


molecule of acetaldehyde and acetic acid being formed. 

Ammonium dithiocarbamate assumes the tautomeric form, 
SH*C(;IS 1 H)*SNH 4 , and both the radicles SH and SNH 4 with 
mercuric chloride yield SHgCl, which separates out. . * 

Allylthiocarbimide, C^Hs^NCS, combines with the elements of 
mercuric chloride, and the compound, CgHg'NIC'SChHgCl, is 
temporarily formed, the sulphur atom becoming quadrivalent. As 
this configuration is unstable, a rupture takes place along the line 
of least resistance, the radicle, ISChHgCl, decomposes intoi the 
stable radicle, SHgCl, and chlorine, whilst the organic poitdon of 
the complex, R*NICI, with a molecule of water yields a primary 
amine and carbon monoxide. 


Experi mental. 

Method of Preparation . — The thio-compound in aqueous or 
alcoholic solution, as the case might be, was added in a thin stream 
by means of a pipette to an aqueous solution of mercuric chloride 
with vigorous stirring, care being taken that the latter ingredient 
was always in large excess. 

A granular, white precipitate was obtained, which was washed 
first with water and then with alcohol, and finally dried in a 
vacuum over sulphuric acid. A special precaution is necessary in 
the case of allylthiocarbimide. If an alcoholic solution of it is 
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added to an aqueous solution of mercuric chloride, the white pre- 
cipitate is obtained, but, at the same time, heavy, oily globules 
begin to settle down at the bottom, and it is not always easy to 
separate them from the sulphoxychloride. It is best to add the 
dilute alcoholic solution of the allylthiocarbimide to an alcoholic 
solution of mercuric chloride. The mixture remains clear, but on 
copious dilution with water and stirring, the white precipitate 
begins to appear. The mixture is allowed to remain overnight, and 
the product collected and treated as before. 

The interaction of each of the above-mentioned thio-compounds 
and mercuric chloride was repeated several times, and the composi- 
tion throughout was found to be identical. It is therefore not 
necessary to give the analysis of each preparation ; that of one or 
two typical ones are given below. 

Action of Mercuric Chloride on Diacetf/ltliiocarh amide. 

Diacetylthiocarbamide (Kohmann, J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1915, 
37, 2130) was dissolved in water and added drop by drop to a 
solution of mercuric chloride from a pipette with constant stirring. 
A white, amorphous precipitate was formed which, on remaining 
for twenty-four hours, became granular. It was collected, washed 
with water, and dried : 

0-3276 gave 0*2591 Hg and 0*1354 AgCl. Hg=79-1; Cl = 10*2. 

0-2419 „ 0-1048 AgCl and 0-1647 BaS 04 . Cl==10*7; S = 9-4. 

[3(SHgCl),HgO]2 requires Hg = 78-7; Cl = 10-5; S = 9-4 per cent. 

The absence of carbon and hydrogen was confirmed by repeated 
combustion. 

' Actio^n of Mercuric Chloride on s-Dipheni/Uhiocarhamide, 

The hot alcoholic solution of ^-diphenylthiocarbamide was added 
to a. solution of mercuric chloride, and the mixture was heated 
on a boiling-water bath under reflux for several hours. The white 
precipitate was collected, washed with hot alcohol and finally 
with water, and dried : 

0*2591 gave 0-1097 AgCl and 0-1698 BaS 04 . 01 = 10-47; S = 9-0. 

0-3684 „ 0-2902 Hg. Hg=:78-8. 


Mercuric Chloride and Thioacetic Acid. 

Result of analysis: 

0-2587 gave 0*2370 HgS. Hg = 79-0. 

0-1465 „ 0-0625 HgCl and 0*1070 BaS 04 . 01 = 10*55; 

8 = 10 - 0 . 
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Mercuric Chloride and AllylthiocarhiTriide . 

Result of analysis: 

0-3402 gave 0*2631 Hg. Hg=77-34. 

0*2795 „ 0*1285 AgCl and 0-1818 BaS 04 . 01 = 11-4; S = 8-9. 

The absence of carbon was sliown by combustion analysis. 

CHBMioAii Laboratory, 

CoxiiiRjGEi or ScrE]srcB, 

UinvERsiTY OF Calcutta. [i^eccived, October 15i7i, 1918,] 


XL I II . — The Preparation of Cadmium Suhoxide. 

By Henry George Denham. 

Various suboxides of cadmium bave long ago been described 
(Tanatar, Zeitsch. anorg. Cliem,., 1901, 27, 433; Morse and Jones, 
Amer, Ghem, J., 1890, 12, 488, etc.), altbough other investigators 
have thrown doubt on the existence of these suboxides. The 
following experiments describe the efforts made to prepare a sub- 
oxide of cadmium in as pure a state as has been the case with lead 
suboxide. 


Decomposition of Cadmium Oxalate. 

The first method attempted was that described by Tanatar (loc. 
cit.)j namely, the decomposition of the oxalate in a stream of 
carbon dioxide. A sample of cadmium oxalate (Cd = 56*02 per 
cent.) was heated at 300° in a rapid stream of carbon dioxide freed 
from traces of oxygen by passage through heated copper. At the 
end of forty-eight hours the evolution of gas ceased, and examina- 
tion revealed a small quantity of a green material, unmistakably 
containing globules of cadmium, whilst the leading tubes were 
lined with a deposit of the volatilised metal. This experiment, 
many times repeated, always gave the same result. 

Precisely similar results were obtained when the carbon dioxide 
was not employed, the evolved gases being removed by means of 
a Sprengel pump. Even when the total pressure of these gases 
did not exceed 1 mm., the same green, heterogeneous substance was 
produced. Analysis of this material always gave values closely 
approximating to Cd = 96-5 per cent. (Tanatar’s Cd 40 contains 
Cd = 96*56 per cent.). 
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Tanatar and Levin (Zoc. cit.) also describe bow the oxide, CdjO, 
was obtained by tbe decomposition of a basic oxalate under similar 
conditions. A repetition of tbeir experiment always gave a 
beterogeneous grey mass containing free cadmium. 

An attempt was tben made to remove by distillation tbe excess 
of metal present in tbe decomposition product of tbe oxalate. 
Tbe mixture was beated to 350^ without undergoing any change 
in appearance. Tbe pump was tben put into requisition, and in 
ten bours a large deposit of cadm i um bad volatilised out of the 
oven, whilst tbe residue was a homogeneous green mass, in which 
tbe microscope was no longer able to detect free metal. The 
following analytical results were obtained : 


Oxalate. 

Green substance. 

CdSO*. 

Grams. 

Gram. 

Gram. 

2-0 

0*0362 

0*0628 

26 

0*0692 

0*1025 

20 

0-0809 

0*1401 


Cd. 

per cent, 
03-5 
93-4 
934 


CdjO requires Cd= 93*36 per cent. 


The method therefore appears to give a green oxide, but owing 
to the strong reducing action of the evolved carbon monoxide and 
the difficulty of distilling out the free metal, the method is not 
satisfactory. 


Reduction hy Hydrogen, 

An attempt was made to prepare the suboxide by reducing tbe 
brown oxide with hydrogen (see Glaser, Zeifsch. anorg. Chetn,^ 
1903, 36, 1). At 240*^, after twenty hours' reduction, the 

yellowish-green product appeared to be uniform, but tbe micro- 
scope clearly revealed globules of free metal. Reduction under 
varying conditions of temperature and pressure always led to this 
result. Tbe excess of metal was afterwards removed by distilla- 
tion, and a uniform, yello-wisb-green product obtained, in which 
tbe microscope revealed no sign of free metal. Analysis, how- 
ever, showed that this substance was pure cadmium oxide (CdO), 
the colour change being either superficial or due to a different 
molecular aggregation. 


Reduction hy Carhon Monoxide, 

It has been shown by Brislee (T., 1908, 93, 162) that tbe time- 
reduction curve of cadmium oxide at 300*^, with carbon monoxide 
as the reducing agent, shows a distinct break at a point which 
corresponds with the compound Cd^O. Although it appeared 
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difficult to stop the reduction at th© precise moment when the 
whole of the higher oxide had been reduced to the suhoxid© and 
non© of the latter to the metal, it seemed feasible to carry through 
the reduction in such a way that the higher oxide was reduced to 
a mixture of the suboxide and metal, and this metal could then 
be removed by volatilisation. 

An analysis of Brislee’s time— reduction curve for 300° shows 
that the break occurs when the reduction has progressed for about 
twelve hours. An experiment was therefore carried out in which 
carbon monoxide was circulated for fourteen hours at 300° through 
two bulbs, each containing about 0*6 gram of cadmium oxdde. One 
bulb was then sealed off, and th© other heated in a vacuum for 
eighteen hours. Th© material in the first bulb was yellowish-green, 
containing visible globules of cadmium, whilst the second bulb 
gave a perfectly uniform, yellowish- green substance. Bulb I con- 
tained Cd = 90'4 and bulb II Cd = 87*5, whilst CdO requires 
Cd=:87*57 per cent. This experiment was repeatedly carried out 
at various temperatures between 300° and 310°, and in all cases 
the bulb sealed off before exhaustion contained a considerably 
higher percentage of cadmium than does CdO, approximating often 
to that of Cd 20 , but a moderately good pocket lens was sufficient 
in every case to show that the reduction product was hetero- 
geneous and contained cadmium. Similarly, th© bulb from which 
th© excess of cadmium had been volatilised at the temperature of 
th© experiment always gave a uniform, yellowish-green product 
exactly similar to that obtained when hydrogen was the reducing 
agent, and the composition of this was undoubtedly that of CdO. 
As a means of preparation of cadmium suboxide, this method 
therefore fails. 


Mome and Jones’s Method. 

Mors© and Jones (loc. cit.) have ’described how anhydrous 
cadmium chloride, when fused with cadmium, gives a product 
having th© composition Cd 4 Cl 7 . This they consider to be possibly 
a mixture of SCdCh + CdCL On treatment with water, the pro- 
duct gave cadmous hydroxide, from which yellow cadmous oxide, 
Cd20, was readily obtained by dehydration. The author has 
repeated this work, and succeeded in reproducing the results 
described by Morse and Jones, but in spite of close attention to 
th© details given in th© original publication, he has never 
succeeded in converting more than 5 per cent, of th© original 
chloride into suboxide, so that, as a practical method of preparing 
th© suboxid© in quantity, the method is not satisfactory. 
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In conclusion, it may be stated that the suhoxide of cadmium 
may be obtained in small quantity by the method described by 
Morse and Jones, as -well as by the decomposition of cadmium 
oxalate. The latter method, however, is only of use when the 
excess of metal, always formed during the decomposition, is dis- 
tilled off in a vacuum, but the amount of residual cadmium sub- 
oxide is never more than 4 per cent, by weight of the original 
oxalate. 

The author desires to place on record his appreciation of the 
facilities placed at his disposal by the Walter and Eliza Hall Trust 
for the prosecution of this research. 

The Depabtmbxt or CnEMismY, 

UisrivERsiTv or Queexsi^and, 

Brisbane. {Received^ November 7th, 1918.] 


XLIV . — Formation of Diphenyl hy the Action of 
Cupric Salts on Organometallic Compounds of 
Magnesium. 

By Jacob Krizewsky and Eustace Ebenezer Turner. 

A FEW years ago, it was shown (Bennett and Turner, T., 1914, 
105, 1057) that chromic chloride reacted quantitatively with 
magnesium phenyl bromide in the sense of the equation 
2CrCl3 + 2PhMgBr = 2CrCl2+ 2ClMgBr h- Ph-Ph, 
and the reaction was found to be a general one. 

It has now been found that anhydrous cupric chloride behaves 
similarly to chromic chloride. Thus, when anhydrous cupric 
chloride is added to an ethereal solution of magnesium phenyl 
bromide, the following reaction occurs : 

2CuCl2 -h 2PhMgBr = CuoClo -t 2ClMgBr + Ph-Ph, 
diphenyl being formed in almost the theoretical quantity. 
Furthermore, the preparation may be simplified, an equally good 
result being obtained by mixing, at the outset, magnesium turn- 
ings, ether, bromobenzene, and cupric chloride in the requisite 
proportions. 

The anhydrous cupric chloride used was either the commercial 
preparation or that obtained by dehydrating the hydrated salt 
at 100^. 
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Anhydrous cupric sulphate reacts slowly with magnesium phenyl 
iodide, cupric iodide apparently being formed as an intermediate 
compound- It is hoped that this will ultimately lead to the pre- 
paration of cupric iodide. The reactions summed up by the 
equation 

2CUSO4 -h 2PhMgI = Cugla + 2MgS04 + Ph-Ph, 
however, only proceed with difficulty, partly owing, no doubt, to 
the very sparing solubility of the anhydrous salt in ether. 

In the presence of iodobenzene, a steady reaction occurs, prob- 
ably according to the equations 

PhMgl -f Phi -i- CUSO4 = MgS04 Culs + Ph-Ph, 

2Cul2 2PhMgI = CU2I2 + 2Mgl2 + Ph-Ph. 

Thus when anhydrous cupric sulphate (1 mol.) is added to an 
ethereal solution of magnesium (2 atoms) and iodobenzene 
(3 mols.), a 65 — 70 per cent, yield of diphenyl is obtained. 

Comparative experiments showed that the diphenyl produced 
was due neither to initial interaction of the magnesium and iodo- 
benzene, 

2PhI 4- Mg = Mgl2 -t Ph-Ph, 

nor to interaction between magnesium phenyl iodide and iodo- 
benzene, 

PhMgl + Phi = Mgig -h Ph-Ph. 

The reactivity of cupric sulphate with magnesium phenyl iodide 
seems to depend on the instability of the cupric iodide formed. 
Magnesium phenyl bromide does not react with cupric sulphate 
under similar conditions. 


Experimental. 

Action of Anhydrous Cu'pric Chloride on Magnesi^im Phenyl 
Bromide, 

Magnesium turnings (4*9 grams) were covered with 150 c.c. of 
pure ether, 28 grams of anhydrous cupric chloride and then 
32 grams of bromobenzene were added, and the mixture was well 
shaken. A vigorous reaction set in, and was controlled, when 
necessary, by shaking and external cooling. When the initial reac- 
tion had subsided, the mixture was heated under reflux in warm 
water for two hours, cooled, decomposed with ice and water, and 
treated with excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid in order to 
redissolve the precipitated cuprous chloride. The ethereal layer 
was separated, and the aqueous layer extracted repeatedly with 
ether. The united ethereal extracts were shaken with water to 
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precipitate the cuprous chloride remaining dissolved in the acidi<* 
ethereal solution, dried, and the solvent evaporated- Thirteen 
grains (that is, about 85 per cent, of the theoretical) of pure 
diphenyl were obtained. 

Using 100 C.C., and 55 c.c. of ether instead of the 150 c-c. iised 
above, yields of 65 and 50 per cent., respectively, were obtained. 
An increase in the volume of ether to 200 c.c. was not found to 
be advantageous. 

I 

Interaction of lodohenzene and Magnesium Phenyl Iodide. 

Magnesium (4-9 grams), iodobenzene (41 grams), and ether 
(200 c.c.) were converted into the Grignard reagent, which was 
treated with 41 grams of iodobenzene, and the mixture heate^l 
under reflux for several hours. The product, on decomposition, 
gave 2'5 grams of diphenyl, half the iodobenzene used being 
recovered unchanged. 

Interaction of Anhydrous G^tpric Sulphate and Magnesium 
Phenyl Iodide. 

Anhydrous cupric sulphate (32 grams) was added to the Grignard 
reagent, prepared from 41 grams of iodobenzene, 4*9 grams of 
magnesium, and 200 c.c. of ether, the mixture boiled for six hours 
under reflux, and then left overnight. On working up the pro- 
duct, 6 grams of diphenyl were obtained, corresponding with a 
39 per cent, yield on the iodobenzene used. 


Interaction of Cupric Szdphate (1 mol.). Magnesium (2 atoms), 
and Iodobenzene (3 m.ols.') in Pthereal Solution. 

Magnesium turnings (4*9 grams) were dissolved in 200 c.c. of 
pure ether in the presence of 62 grams of iodobenzene, and to the 
clear solution 16 grams of anhydrous cupric sulphate were added. 
The mixture was then boiled for three hours under reflux, cooled, 
decomposed with ice, and the solution obtained after acidifying 
extracted with ether,’ and so on. Sixteen grams of pure diphenyl 
were isolated, corresponding with a 66 per cent, yield on the iodo- 
1?enzen6 used. 

Tbck TJkiversitx Chemioaii Laboeatobies, 

Cambbibob. {Received, April 24 rth , 1919.] 
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OBITUAKY NOTICE. 

EDWARD FRANK HARRISON. 

Born July, 1869; Died November 4th, 1917. 

Edward Frank Harrison was educated afc the United West- 
minster Schools, and in 1884 was apprenticed to* a pharmaceutical 
chemist in North London. In 1890 he gained the Bell scholar- 
ship of the Pharmaceutical Society, and proceeded to its school in 
Bloomsbury Square. There he was awarded medals and certifi- 
cates in chemistry, botany, and materia medica, and after passing 
the minor and major examinations he occupied several positions 
on the staff, and carried out research on the alkaloids of aconite. 
While acting afterwards for live years with the firm of Messrs. 
Brady and Martin at Newcastle, he successfully used his leisure 
to prepare for the B.Sc. degree of London University. The next 
six years were spent as head of the analytical department of 
Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and Co. In 1905 he went into 
partnership in a school of pharmacy, hut finally took up the in- 
dependent practice of consulting and analytical chemistry. He 
was an eminent specialist in the analysis of drugs and medicinal 
substances, and as analyst to the British Medical Association made 
nearly all the analyses of proprietary articles which were revealed 
in the two publications Secret Remedies ” and “ More Secret 
Remedies.*’ 

In the Parliamentary inquiry which followed these disclosures, 
Harrison was a most important witness and made a deep impression 
on the Select Committee. The full value of this work to public 
health and public economy has yet to be realised. 

Col. Harrison was a Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry, and 
published a number of papers on his special province of the science. 
His process for estimating the diastatic strength of malts is now 
in general use. He was active both as a student and a past studen^ 
in the life of the Pharmaceutical Society*s School, in which he 
was most highly regarded, and to which as his mater he was 

loyally devoted. He was a member of the board of examiners, 
and in 1917 he delivered a thoughtful and valuable address at 
the inauguration of the session. For three years he conducted the 
practical chemistry competitions maintained in the weekly 
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FJutrmaceiitical Journal, His professional life was, indeed, in the 
highest degree strenuous. 

As soon as the broke out Harrison was impatient to 

join the forces. After being refused several times on the ground 
of age, he became a special constable and a volunteer in the Inns 
of Court Heserve Corps. Later he succeeded in entering as a 
private in the Sportsmen’s Battalion of the Royal Fusiliers. It 
was by an accident that he came under the notice of the first 
head of the anti-gas service at home. Col. Sir W. H. Horrocks, 
R.A.M.C., who with some dif&culty succeeded in securing his 
services. He was given the rank of lieutenant on the general list 
in July, 1915, and from that time, devoted hunself to the anti-gas 
service. It was only in the last year that his duties extended 
over both branches of the gas service. 

He was promoted major in April, 1916; lieut.-col. in January, 
1917. He was appointed Assistant Controller of Chemical War- 
fare in Hovember, 1917 ; shortly before his death, his succession 
to Major-General Thuillier as Controller of Chemical Warfare had 
been settled, and in a few days he would have attained the rank 
of brigadier-general. 

Harrison’s work for the war may be considered as falling into 
two periods. In the first period, extending from the spring of 
1915 until November of 1916, he was engaged in research work 
in the anti-gas laboratories at the Royal Army Medical College, 
Millbank, the chief subjects being the improvement of the anti- 
gas helmet, the devising of, first, the large, and then the small 
box respirator. 

In the early part of this period Harrison was constantly in the 
laboratory, working late into the night. He realised from the 
first the critical importance of speed and the possession of the 
initiative, and up to the last he never relaxed the pace. It is not 
easy tO' give an idea of the range of problems, their variety and 
complexity, that had to be overcome in bringing to a state 
of service efficiency such simple-looking 'appliances as the helmet 
and box respirator. The mechanical, chemical, physiological, and, 
one may add, even psychological questions raised were innumer- 
able. Many heads and hands contributed to* achieve the success 
that ensued. The apportionment of credit, does not arise here, 
but there can be little doubt that all concerned would agree in 
giving Harrison a foremost place. With his scientific knowledge 
were united a strong practical instinct and intuitive judgment, 
which enabled him to seize quickly the essence of a problem and 
the substance of a suggestion, and to preserve a splendid sense of 
proportion. He improved the formula for the impregnating fluid 
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of tli6 helmet, and worked out laboratory tests for controlling its 
component tnaterials and for testing its efEiciency. He made numerous 
experiments, in which he fearlessly wore the helmet in gases for 
which suitable quantitative control tests had not then been 
devised. During the late summer and autumn of 1915, he was 
occupied chiefly in getting out the large box respirator. As is 
generally known, this appliance was based on the admirable sug- 
gestion by Bertram Lambert, of Oxford, of a filter of perman- 
ganater-soda-lime granules. The realisation of this plan in the 
form of a box which in itself and its contents should be service- 
able under field conditions was a most difficult undertaking. By 
the end of the year it was completed, and an issue was made early 
in 1916. The production in large quantities at a time when a 
high grade of protection was becoming indispensable for troops in 
special situations was a great achievement, and the large box was 
in its chief essentials the prototype of the small box which not 
long after became and remained the standard protection for troops 
of all arms. For the design of the small box, the members of the 
Gas Service in France were able to make valuable suggestions 
based on field experience with the large box. Harrison also made 
many contributions based on his own practical trials. 

During the second period of his work, Harrison was closely 
associated with Col. Sir W. H. Horrocks in the rapid organisation 
and development of factories for the manufacture of respirators. 
Though this withdrew him for the greater part of his time from 
the laboratory, he remained in close touch with it, and at the 
weekly meeting of senior officers his genius for improvisation, his 
sound chemical judgment, and his foresight as to profitable lines 
of work were constantly evident. It was at this period that the 
manufacture of a new type of granule and of absorptive charcoal 
was worked out in the laboratories and transferred under the 
direction of selected officers to manufacturing establishments. In 
the choice of officers, Harrison's judgment rarely led hun astray, 
and his knack of getting the right men into the right place con- 
tributed largely to the success of all his work. The great success 
of the small box respirator and its remarkable freedom from 
faults were due in no small measure to the organisation of inspect- 
ing officers, on which Harrison laid great stress. Harrison was 
held in high esteem by the officers of the Gas Services of our 
French, Italian, and American Allies. He was received with great 
cordiality at their councils, and his opinion was eagerly sought. 
It may he remarked, as affording a tribute to the excellence of the 
British respirator, that the Italians were supplied with several 
millions, and that the Americans, besides taking large numbers. 
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paid us the compliment of copying it as soon as the home manu- 
facture could be arranged- The Prench considered that the pro- 
tection it gave was even unnecessarily high. 

In the last year of his life Harrison was called on to participate 
in the offensive side of gas warfare, and to exercise his great 
organising talent in what had become a very imposing and difficult 
undertaking. He had now reached the position to which his 
talents and labours so justly entitled him, but before he could 
actually officiate as Director of Chemical Warfare, the haunting 
fear of his friends was realised, and he was prostrated by influenza. 
His bodily strength, sapped by unceasing labour, was unequal to 
the strain, pneumonia supervened, and he passed away, as certainly 
as anyone on the battlefield, a sacrifice of the war. His elder son 
had fallen in France in 1916. 

It is not easy to do justice to Harrison’s personal quahties. He 
was a man of the strongest character. The love of his country, 
its ideals of freedom, its democratic institutions, and his belief in 
the destiny of the British as leaders among free peoples were the 
inspiration of his life and work. He had no thought for himself 
when the lives of others were at stake. The inflexible sense of 
duty which animated him communicated itself to those who worked 
with him, and he gained in a remarkable degree their respect and 
affection. He faced all emergencies with imperturbability, was 
never daunted or discouraged, and preserved a clear head and a 
power of decision even when worn out with incessant labour. He 
was neither dogmatic nor impatient, but always ready to improve 
on himself, listening with patience and courtesy to all honest 
criticism or advice. He was a master organiser, and the War 
brought hiro. his opportunity. He died acknowledged and revered 
as a leader of men, his great task accomplished. He was buried 
with full military honours, mourned by a multitude of fellow- 
labourers who had learned something of his worth. 

Harrison died before he had received the public honours that 
would undbubtedly have been conferred on him. He had been 
made C.M.G. in 1917, and the French had shown their apprecia- 
tion of his services by making him Officer of the Legion of Honour, 
It is gratifying to know that a memorial to perpetuate his name 
is to be associated with the Chemical Society. What the nation 
owes him for the saving of life and the mitigation of suffering can 
scarcely be overestimated. 

. A. S. 

H. S. R. 


YOU OXY. 
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XLV . — Studies on the Dependence of Optical Rotatory 
Power on Ohemicctl Constitution. P art I. 

Position— Isomerism and Optical A.ctivity of 
N aphthyliminocamphors and Derivatives of Phenyl- 
imino camphor . 

By Bawa Kartar Singh and Jatindra Kumar Mazumder. 

The relation between cbemical constitution and rotatory power 
which is investigated in the present paper is that of position- 
isomerism in the aromatic groups present in optically active 
derivatives of phenyliminocamphor. 

Frankland in 1896 (T., 69, 1583) suggested a theory to. explain 
the changes in rotatory power produced by nuclear substitution 
in the ortho-, meta-, and para-position in a side-chain containing 
an active group. 

Taking the analogy of a weight acting at the end of a lever 
arm, he suggested, for reasons based on the relative position of 
the centre of gravity of the unsubstituted aromatic nucleus on the 
one hand, and those of the isomeric disubstituted derivatives on 
the other, that the order of rotatory power should be : 

Ortho -< unsubstituted nucleus <C meta d para. 

The line of argument adopted was as follows : 

The centre of gravity of the unsubstituted nucleus being at the 
centre of a regular hexagon, that in the ortho-substituted deriv- 
ative would be somewhat nearer, in the meta-derivative somewhat 
further, and in the para-derivative still further than that geo- 
metrical centre from the side-chain containing the optically active 
group. 

If, then, the optical activity is determined by the moment of 
the mass of the group, the rotatory power of the para-compound 
should be the greatest, that of the ortho-compound the least, and 
that of the meta-derivative intermediate between those of the other 
two. In the case of the unsubstituted nucleus, the mass is 
smaller, but it acts through a longer arm than in the case of the 
larger mass of the ortho-compound, but through a shorter arm 
than in either the meta- or the para-compound. 

In his Presidential Address to the Chemical Society (T., 1912, 
101, 664), Prankland revived this theory, and illustrated its 
validity by several observations of Cohen and his collaborators. 
A number of other observations (Cohen, T., 1903, S3, 1214; 
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T., 1904, 85, 1271; T., 1905, 87, 1190; T., lOU, 99, i058;, how- 
ever, do not- support the rule. 

The aim oi’ the present work is to afford evidenc<i in sup]>ort- or 
in refutation of Ifrankland s rule from observations made in 
several series of new compounds. If the theory were correct, that 
is, if the rotatory power were determined by the position of the 
centre of gravity of the nucleus in relation to the active group, we 
should expect; (1) that the greater the mass of the substituting 
group or element, the greater would be the observed differences 
between the constants of the para- and ortho-isomerides, and ( 2 ) 
that the para-isoraeride would have the maximum rotation. 

The molecular rotatory powers of derivatives of phenylimiiio- 
camphor are tabulated below. 

Table I. 

[M]o 

in chloroform solution. 

Derivatives of 

phenyliminocamplior. -CH3;(15) ”Br(80) -Cl(35*5) -0*CH3(31) 

Ortho- 4-1183° -^1382° -1-441-7° 4-612° 

Meta- 1665 1338 1338 -— 

Para- 2177 1696 1768 (a) 3314 (a) 

The value of [M]jj of phenyliminocamphor is 1750° (Forster and 
Thornley, T., 1909, 95, 944). 

Table II. 

Derivatives of [M]j, in methyl alcohol, 

phenylimino- 
camphor. -CH3(15) -Br(80) -01(35-5) 

Ortho- 4-1030° 4-1311° 4”486-4° 

Meta- 1504 1260 1261 

Para- 2001 1545 

The value of [MJj-, for phenyliminocamphor in methyl alcohol 
solution is 1462°. 

The mean temperature of ohservabions recorded in tables I and 
II was 26° to 32°. 

It will now be seen that in no case is Frankland’s rule borne 
out by the results recorded in tables I and II- In the case of the 
tolyl and chlorophenyl derivatives, the value of the rotatory power 
for the unsuhstituted compound (namely, phenyliminocamphor) 
lies between that for the meta- and para-derivative, and is there- 
fore in opposition to Frankland’s rule. The order of rotatory 
powers in the case of the bromophenyl derivatives in chloroform 
is meta < ortho < para < unsubstituted compound, and here 
deviation from Frankland’s rule is seen to be most marked. 

7 2 
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Altliough the mass of the group (CH^) in the case of the tolyl 
compounds is less than that in the case of the bromopheuyl deriv- 
atives (Br), the observed difference in the values of the rotatory 
powers of the ortho- and iDara-isomerides is more than three times 
as high in the former as in the case of the latter. This result is 
again contrary to what we should expect if Erankland^s rule were 
valid. 

The para-isomeride has in all the above cases, except in the case 
of the bromophenyl derivative, the maximum rotation, and this is 
in accordance with the deduction made from Prankland’s rule. 

It is thus clear that the results recorded in the present paper do 
not generally support Trankland’s rule. Only in one direction 
can we say that Frankland^s theory has been supported, namely, 
that the ortho-compound has the least and the para -derivative the 
maximum rotation (except in one instance). 

Cohen, as the result of his observations (T., 1910, 97 , 1737 ; 
1911, 99 , 1060), lays down the following rule: The rotatory effect 
of the ortho-grouping differs more from that of the phenyl than 
do those of meta- and para-groupings. A glance at tables I and 
II will show that this rule is also not supported. In the case of 
the bromophenyl derivatives, it is the meta, and in the case of the 
methoxyphenyl derivatives it is the para, and not the ortho, which 
differs more in rotation from the value of the unsnbstituted 
compound. 

Further, no simple connexion can be observed between the nature 
of the substituting element or group in an optically active com- 
pound and its rotatory power. In the case of ortho-compounds 
(table I), it is seen that the order of elements or groups with 
increasing rotation is Cl <C 0 *CHjj <C CHg <C Br <C H, in the case 
of meta-compounds Cl =Br << CHg H, and in the case of para- 
compounds Br <; H <; Cl <C CH 3 <C O’CHg. 


Experimental. 


o-To lylimmocamphor^ 


C«H, 


.<s 


n-c,h. 


OH, 


Camphorquinone and o-toluidine in molecular proportion were 
heated with anhydrous sodium sulphate for several hours on the 
water-bath. On cooling, water was added, when a solid substance 
was precipitated, which crystallised from 50 per cent, alcohol in 
yellow prisms melting at 120 — 121 °. 

It is very readily soluble in chloroform, ether, benzene, or 
acetone, less so in methyl or ethyl alcohol, and insoluble in water: 
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0*2074 gave 10*6 c.c. N 2 at 30*^ and 759*5 mm. N- 5*78. 

C 17 H 21 ON requires NT = 5*49 per cent. 

The following determinations of rotatory power were made by 
dissolving the given weight of substance in 19*9 c.c. of the solvent, 
and the first observation was made within half an hour of making 
up the solution. This applies to all the observations, unless the 
contrary is stated. The length of the tube was 2-dcm. 



Substance. Tern- Tim© 




Solvent. 

Gram. 

peraturo. hours. 


w... 


Chloroform 

0-1470 

32° — -f-6-85° 

4-464-1® 

-f-1183' 



19 

6-86 

464-4 

1184 

Methyl alcohol — 

0-1619 

34 ~~ 

6-16 

403-6 

1030 


21 

6-08 

308-4 

1016 


m-: 

Tolylim i n 0 earth pli 0 r . 





Molecular proportions of camphorquinone and m-toluidine, mixed 
with a little fused sodium sulphate, were heated on the water-bath 
for five hours. The product was cooled and dissolved in a small 
quantity of alcohol ; water was added, when an oil separated which 
solidified on keeping. The substance was crystallised from dilute 
(50 per cent.) alcohol in yellow prisms melting at 85 — 86°. 

It is very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol, chloroform, 
ether, or acetic acid, and insoluble in water: 

0*1425 gave 7*6 c.c. N 2 at 31° and 760 mm. N = 5*9. 

C 27 H 21 ON requires N = 5‘49 per cent. 

The rotatory power determinations gave the following values : 



Substance. Tern- Tim© in 




Solvent. 

Gram. 

perature. hours. 


Wo- 


(a) Chloroform ... 

0-0649 

31® — 

+ 4-26® 

-f 653-0® 

+ 1666 


29-6 20 

4-31 

660-7 

1684 

(5) ” 

0-0915 

17—18 — 

6-04 

656-7 

1676 

Methyl alcohol 

0-0903 

31*0 — 

5-35 

589-7 

1504 

79 

29-5 13^ 

5-35 

589-7 

1504 


■p-TolyliTninocaTn-ph or. 



An alcoholic 

solution 

of camphorquinone was 

mixed 

with a 


similar solution of ^-toluidine (in molecular proportion), a little 
anhydrous sodium, sulphate added, and, the solution was heated on 
the water -bath under reflux for three hours. After evaporating 
off the alcohol, the residue was poured into water, when a yellow 
substance separated, which crystallised from dilute alcohol (50 pw 
cent.) in yellow prisms melting at 121 — 122°. It is very readily 
soluble in chloroform, acetone, ether, or benzene, less so in methyl 
or ethyl alcohol, and insoluble in water: 
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0'2118 gave 10*6 c.c. 29^^ and 764 mm. N = 5'71. 

C 17 H 21 ON requires N = 5*49 per cent. 

Tile rotatory power determinations gave the following values ; 


Solvent. 
ChloToform .. 
Methyl alcohol 


Substance. 

Tem- 

Time in 




Cram. 

perature, 

hours. 

a„. 

Wu. 

[M].. 

0-1691 

28-0° 


+ 14-51" 

+ 853-9° 

+ 2177° 

01583 

29-0 


12-48 

784-5 

2001 


29-0 

48 

11-95 

694-5 

1771 


30-5 

76 

10-2 

641-1 

1634-8 


29-5 

142 

8-79 

652-6 

1409 


30-6 

166 

8-26 

519-2 

1324 


30-0 

219 

7-55 

474-5 

1210 


The substance wheii recovered from the polarimeter tube by 
evaporation to dryness on the water-bath melts at about 110 °. 


o-Bromop heny limino camphor, 




Camphorquinone was added tO' the calculated quantity of 
o-bromoaniline and a little anhydrous sodium sulphate, the mix- 
ture being heated on the water-bath for five hours, cooled, and 
then dissolved in alcohol. The alcoholic solution on dilution with 
water furnished an oil, which became solid on keeping for two or 
three days, and crystallised from dilute alcohol (50 per cent.) in 
yellow needles melting at 110 °. 

It is very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol, chloroform, 
eth^r, or acetic acid, and insoluble in water : 

C1109 gave 4*6 c.c. Ng at 33° and 761 mm. ]Sr==4-65. 

CigHigOhlBr requires lSr = 4-4 per cent. 

The rotatory power determinations gave the following values : 


Solvent. 
Chloroform .... 

. . . . 

Methyl alcohol, 


Substance. 

Gram. 

Tem- 

perature. 

Time in 
hours. 

Ol,. 

[«].- 

[M]„. 

0-0380 

32*0° 

— 

+ 1-65° 

+ 432-1° 

+ 1382 


31*0 

lU 

1-64 

429-4 

1374 

0-0362 

31-0 

— 

1-49 

409-6 

1311 


31*5 

204 

1-19 

327-2 

1047 


m-B rom oph e nylim. ino camph 0 r . 

Camphorquinone and ^^hromoaniline were heated together in 
the presence of a little anhydrous sodium sulphate on the water- 
bath for four hours. On cooling, the product was dissolved in 
alcohol and precipitated hy the addition of water. It crystallised 
from dilute alcohol (50 per cent.) in yellow prisms melting at 
116 — 118°, which were very readily soluhle in methyl or ethyl 
alcohol, chloroform, ether, or acetic acid, and insoluble in water : 
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0-1085 gave 0’0638 AgBr. Br = 25*0. 

requires Br = 25-0 per cent. 

The rotatory power determinations gave the following values: 
Substance. Tern- Time in 


Solvent. Gram, perature. hours. [a]„. [M],.. 

Chloroform .... 0-1392 31** -}-5*85® f-41J^*.‘r *^1338^ 

31 7i 5-81 ‘ 415-5 1329 

Methyl alcohol 0-1461 31 5-78 393-0 1260 

31 5 5-52 370-2 1204 

31 22 4-94 336-7 1077 


The substance when recovered from methyl-alcoholic solution 
after the last observation hy evaporating to dryness on the water- 
bath melted at 113 — 114®. A mixture with the original substance 
melted at 116 — 118®. It is therefore obvious that the substance 
undergoes mutarotation in methyl-alcoholic solution, and not in 
chloroform solution. 


p-B ro m opJi enylimm o cn m ph o r . 

Camphorquinone and ^p-bromoaniline were mixed together in 
equal quantities. The reaction began at the ordinary temperature, 
as the mixture became liquid within a short time. After heating 
for four hours on the water-bath, the reaction was complete. On 
cooling, the product solidified, and crystallised from dilute alcohol 
(50 per cent.) in yellow needles melting at 138 — 139®. The sub- 
stance is very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol, chloro- 
form, ether, or acetic acid, and insoluble in water : 

0*0750 gave 3*2 c.c. 1^2 mm. N =4*74. 

CigHigONBr requires N = 4*4 per cent. 

The rotatory power determinations gave the following values: 


Solvent. 
Chloroform 

99 * • • • 

Methyl alcohol. 

99 


Substance. 

Tem- 

Time in 



[M].. 

Gram. 

perature. 

hours. 

Ctj). 

Wo- 

0-1217 

zr 

— 

+ 6-48° 

+ 529-9° 

+ 1695 


30 

20 

6-53 

534-0 

1709 

0-ii93 

31 

, — . 

5-79 

483-0 

1545 


30 

22 

4-31 

359-5 

1150 

** 

30 

46 

3-36 

280-2 

896 


The substance when recovered from methyl-alcoholic solution 
after the last observation, by evaporation to dryness, melted at 
112 — 118®, a mixture with the original substance melting at 

115 122®. It is clear that the substance exhibits mutarotation 

in methyl alcohol, hxit not in chloroform. 
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o- 0 hlorojp heny liminoGam])hor^ 


rN-CgH^Cl 

o 


Camphorquinone and o-cMoroaniline were condensed with the 
aid of a little sodium sulphate by heating on the water-bath for 
five hours. On allowing to cool, the substance solidified, and 
crystallised from dilute alcohol (50 per cent.) in silky, yellow 
needles melting at 128°. 

It is very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol, chloroform, 
ether, or acetic acid, but sparingly so in water: 

0-1233 gave 5*6 c.c. at 28° and 758 mm. N = 5‘16. 

requires Ni=5*l per cent. 

The rotatory power determinations gave the following values : 


Solvent. 

Substance. Tern- 
Gram. perature. 

Time in 
hours. 

«!>. 

[a],. 

[Mh. 

Chloroform ... 

0-0633 

27-5*= 

— 

+ 1-02° 

+ 160-4° 

+ 441-7 

>> • • • 


28-0 

8 

1-03 

161-9 

446-0 

95 * . • 

0-0994 

30-0 

- — 

1-54 

154-1 

424-6 

9? • • • 

(2nd prepn.) 

55 

31-0 

n 

1-54 

154-1 

424-6 

Methyl alcohol 

0-0941 

30-0 

1-67 

176-6 

486-4 


31-0 


1-67 

176-6 

486-6 


m-0 hloroph enylimin o caniph or . 

Molecular proportions of camphorquinone and m-chloroaniline 
were condensed with the aid of anhydrous sodium sulphate by heat- 
ing on the water-bath for four hours. . The product was cooled, 
dissolved in alcohol, and precipitated by the addition of water as 
a crystalline substance. On recrystallisation from dilute alcohol, 
pale yellow needles melting at 123 — 124°‘ were obtained. The sub- 
stance is very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol, chloro- 
form, ether, or acetic acid, and insoluble in water : 

0-1300 gave 6*2 c.c. Ng at 32° and 758 mm. N = 5-35. 

CieHjsONCl requires ]Sr = 5’l per cent. 

The rotatory power determinations gave the following values : 


Solvent. 

Substance. 

Gram. 

Tern- Time in 
perature. hours. 


[«].- 

CM+. 

Chloroform .... 

0-0666 

28-0° ~ 

+ 3-25° 

+ 485-7° 

+ 1338' 



27-5 

24 

3-19 

476-7 

1313 

Methyl alcohol 

0-0800 

27-5 — 

3-68- 

457-7 

1261 


55 

26-5 

20 

3-69 

459-0 

1264 
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it-N((phUnjlinLinocani2)}i(ir, CjjH 

CO 

Wiien iiLol6Cular proportions of canipliorcpiiuoiie and a-iiaphthyl- 
amine were mixed, the mixture soon becaine liquid at the ordinary 
temperature. It was heated on the water-bath for four hours to 
complete the reaction. On cooling, the product was dissolved in 
alcohol and precipitated by the addition of water, when a solid 
substance separated which crystallised from dilute alcohol in yellow 
needles melting at 155°. ^ 

It is very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol, chloroform, 
ether, or acetic acid, and insoluble in water : 

0*1220 gave 5*1 c.c. Ng at 33° and 759 mm. N — 4*7. 

^ 20 ^ 21 ^^ requires lSr = 4-8 per cent. 

The rotatory power determinations gave the following values: 

Substance. Tern- Time in 


Solvent. Gram, perature. hours. ai>. [a]D. [MJd. 

Chloroform 0-0676 31-6® +4-14® +609-6® +1774* 

„ 32-0 91 4-14 G09-6 1774 

Methyl alcohol 0-1199 31-5 — “ 6-73 558-5 1625 

32-0 7i 6-73 558-5 1625 


The substance does not exhibit any mutarotation. 


y3 -iV ajyhthylimi ho ccmi ph or . 


Camphorquinone and )3-naphthylamine were condensed in mole- 
cular proportions by heating on the water -bath for four hours. 
The substance on crystallisation from dilute alcohol in the usual 
manner gave yellow needles melting at 140 — 142°. 

These are very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol, acetic 
acid, ether, or chloroform, and insoluble in water: 

0*1100 gave 4*6 c.c. Ng at 32° and 760 mm. N = 4’4. 

CgoHgiOlSr requires N = 4*8 per cent. 

The rotatory power determinations gave the following values : 


Solvent. 
Chloroform — 

Methyl alcohol. 


Substance, 

Tem- 

Time in 


C«]o. 

[M]o. 

Gram. 

perature. 

hours. 

ao. 

0-0966 

32® 

— 

+ 6-62® 

+ 682-0 

+ 1985' 

31 

15 

6-66 

686-0 

1996 

0*1140 

31 


7-45 

650-5 

T893 

31 

lOi 

7-36 

641-6 

1867 


Phenylimin oca/mphor. 

This substance was prepared according to Forster’s method (T., 
1909, 95 , 949), and formed silky, yellow needles melting at 
110 — 112 °. 
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Til© rotatory power determinations gave the following values ; 


Solvent. 
Methyl alcohol. 


Substance. Tern- Time in 

Gram, perature. hours. a^. [ajn. 

0-0920 26-6° — +5-61° -|- 606-8° +1462° 

,, 27-0 27 5-51 596-1 1437 


^-Benzenea^ojpheny li minocamjpJior, 


n:N-CeH,-N:N-c,H, 


Camphorquinone and aminoazobenzene, in molecular proportions, 
were heated on the water-bath for six hours. The product was 
cooled, dissolved in alcohol, and precipitated as an oil by the addi- 
tion of water. The oil, on keeping for two days, solidified. It 
crystallised from dilute alcohol in orange needles melting and 
decomposing' at 129 — 130°. 

The substance is very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol, 
chloroform, ether, or acetic acid, and insoluble in water: 

0-1140 gave 12*5 c.c. N 2 at 32° and 759 mm. N = 12*5. 

C 22 H 23 ON 3 requires N — 12*36 per cent. 

The rotatory power determinations gave the following values : 


Substance. Tem- Time in 


Solvent. Gram, perature. hours. a^. [a]D. [M]d. 

Chloroform 0-0557 23-0° — +3-08° +550-4° +1899 

„ „ 23-5 22 3-25 580-8 2004 

Mothyl alcohol 0-0359 24-0 — 2-06 571-1 1970 

24-5 22 2-05 568-4 1961 


Camphanoquinoxctline, CgHj^C^ ^’^^CgBr 4 

The quinoxalin© derivative is obtained quantitatively by heat- 
ing on the water-bath alcoholic solutions of camphorquinone and 
o-phenylenediamine. On dilution with water, it separates as an 
oil, which on rubbing becomes pasty and then solidifies. It is 
purified by dissolving in alcohol and precipitating with water, 
being obtained as a white, amorphous substance melting at 77 — 78°. 
It is very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol, acetone, 
glacial acetic acid, ether, benzene, light petroleum, carbon 
disulphide, or chloroform, and insoluble in water: 

0*1725 gave 18*55 c.c. N 2 at 30*5°' and 759*5 mm. 2Sr~12-l. 

CigHigiSTg requires N= 11*76 per cent. 

The rotatory power determinations gave the following values : 
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Substance. 

Tom- 

Time in 




Solvent. 

Gram. 

perature. 

hour.s. 



\M 1-.. 

Jiithyl alcohol . 

0-2980 

23-5'^ 



!-32-4° 

4-77-r" 



24-0 


0-94 

31-4 

74*71 

,, — 

If 

23-0 

23.*; 

0-94 

31-4 

74-71 

Chloroform 

0-3979 

28-0 


1-14 

28-51 

67*86 

Methyl alcohol 


27-0 

IS 

1-17 

29-26 

69*65 

0-4254 

30-0 


1-43 

33-45 

79*6 


m.-JP}ie7iylen e bis i 7ninoca77ijyhor, 


c:N.a,H,N:a 

(JO 




An alcoholic solution of camphorquinone (2 mols.) was added to 
an aqueous solution of m^phenylenediamine hydrochloride mixed 
with excess of sodium acetate, and heated for half an hour on the 
water-bath. The condensation product was obtained as an oil, 
which solidified on keeping and crystallised from dilute alcohol in 
yellow needles melting at 150 — 151*^. 

It is very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol, acetic acid, 
chloroform, ether, or pyridine, and insoluble in water : 

0T300 gave 8*25 c.c. "^2 at 31® and 760 nun. N = 7'16. 

^ 26 ^ 32 ^ 2^2 requires N = 6*93 per cent. 

The same substance was also obtained when camphorquinone and 
7 /i-phenylenediamine were condensed in molecular proportions. 

The rotatory power determinations gave the following values : 


Solvent. 
Methyl alcohol. 
Chloroform .... 


Substance. Tern- Time in 

Gram, perature. hours. cy. [a]i,. [M3i,. 


0*0193 

30*5° 

— 4-1-23' 

+ 634-1^^ 

-4-2563® 

0*0395 

29-0 

— 0-52 

658-3 

2660 

(in 100 c.c.) 

28-0 

21 0-53 

671*0 

2710 


More concentrated solutions were too dark for observations to 
be made on them. 


o-Methoxy^heny liiniyiocam'phor^ 


c:n-cv,H4*o-ch 

CO 


3 


Camphorquinone and o-anisidine were mixed in molecular pro- 
portions, a little anhydrous sodium sulphate was added, and the 
whole heated on the water-bath for four hours. On cooling the 
product, it was dissolved in alcohol and precipitated by waters. It 
crystallised from dilute alcohol in pal© yellow prisms melting at 
125—126°. 

The substance is very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol, 
chloroform, ether, or acetic acid, and insoluble in water : 

0T135 gave 5'6 c.c. Ns at 28° and 759 mm. N = 5*61. 

Ci 7 H 2 i 02 .i? requires N = 5’2 per cent. 

7# o 
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The rotatory power determinations • gave the following values. 
The solution was somewhat dark, and therefore difficult t0‘ read : 

Substance. Tern- Time in 

Solvent. Gram, perature. hours. ar>. [a]i,. [M]n. 

Chloroform .... 0*0639 27** — 4-1-45*’ 4 225*8*’ 4612-0'’ 

28 27 1*47 228*9 620*3 

Condensations between camphorquinone and m-nitro-_23'-toluidine, 
0-, m-j and ^-aminobenzoic acids, could not be effected. 

This work was carried cut at Dacca College. It is now being 
continued at Government College, Lahore. 

The Chemical Laboratory, 

Government College, 

Lahore, Punjab, India. IBeaeivedt January IWi, 1919.] 


XLYI . — The Nitration of Diphenylethylenediamine. 

By George Macdonald Bennett. 

It was shown by Mills in 1900 (T., 77, 1020) that diphenyl- 
ethylenediamine, C6H5-NH*CH2i*CH2*NH'C6ll5, may be nitrated 
in glacial acetic acid solution with the production of two isomeric 
tetranitro-derivatives, one melting at 303°, the other at 85°, the 
latter being much the more readily soluble in various solvents, and 
easily converted into the former by boiling its solution in acetone. 

The close relationship between diphenylethylenediamine and 
monomethylaniline made it probable that an octanitrc-derivative 
of the former might be obtained, analogous to trinitrophenyl- 
methylnitroamine, 0^112(^02) s’NMe'NO^. This proved to be the 
case, and the expected hexanitrodiphenylethyienedinitroamine, 
[C6H2(N'02)3*ISr(N02)‘CH2*]2, /was isolated, either by nitrating the 
base in sulphuric acid, using a large excess of fuming nitric acid, 
or by using little more than the theoretical amount of nitric acid 
in the presence of fuming sulphuric acid. 

From the products of the reaction there was also isolated a small 
quantity of a hexanitro-derivative, which must be isomeric with 
the compound melting at 230° obtained by Jedlicka {J . Chein., 

1893, [ii], 48 , 204) by the interaction of ethyl enediamine and 
either trinitroanisole or picryl chloride. This new hexanitro- 
diphenylethylenediamine and the Mills’s tetranitro-compound 
(m. p. 85°), which it resembles closely in properties, are probably 
tetra- and di-nitrodiphenylethylenedinitroamines. 
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Experimental. 

Pi'eparatioti of DiplienyletKyltnedUnmne. 

Th© bas© has iiitlierfco besn prepared by tlie interaction of aniline 
and ethylene dibromid© (Morley, Ber., 1879, 12 , 1794), but it may 
be equally readily obtained by using the dichloride, the mixture 
of the latter with four molecular proportions of aniline being boiled 
for three-quarters of an hour. The reaction is much less violent 
than with the bromide. The base may be conveniently purified 
in the form of its sulphate, Ci 4 HigN 2 ,H 2 S 04 ,H 20 , which crystal- 
lises from hot water in colourless needles, being sparingly soluble 
in the cold : 

1'502 (air-dried) lost in a vacuum 0*079. HoO— 5*3. 

Ci 4 Hi 0 N 2 ,H 2 SO 4 ,H 2 O requires HoO = 5*8 per cent. 

0*3914 required 23*98 c^c. iV^/lO-NaOH. Calc., 23*86 c.c. 


2 : 4 : 6 : 2 ^ : 4 ^ : -H examtrodi'phenylethyJ enedi-nltroamine. 

Fifteen grams of the sulphate (dried at 110^) were dissolved in 
100 grams of sulphuric acid (97 per ceni;..), and the solution was 
run slowly into 60 c.c. of fuming nitric acid (D 1*52) kept 
vigorously stirred at 30 — 35®. The temperature of the mixture 
was then slowly raised, and kept finally at 80® during an hour. 
When the product was cold, the solid which had been precipitated 
was collected on asbestos and washed successively with dilute 
sulphuric acid (70 per cent.), water, sodium carbonate solution, 
and finally with water. There remained, after drying, 19 grams 
of a yellow, sandy powder which melted and decomposed at 200 ®. 
A similar result was obtained when the nitration was carried out 
in the presence of fuming sulphuric acid, using the calculated 
amount (eight molecular proportions) of nitric acid. By washing 
the sandy product with ethyl acetate or, better, by recrystallisa- 
tion from acetone, in which it is sparingly soluble, the octanitro- 
derivative was obtained as a pale yellow, crystalline powder melt- 
ing and decomposing at 213® (uncorr.) : 

0*2771 gave 0*2974 COo and 0*0400 mO. C = 29*3; H = l*61. 

0*1315 ,, 26*75 c.c- No (moist) at 15® and 763 mm. 

]Sr = 24-03, 

C 14 H 8 O 10 N 10 requires C = 29*3,; H = l*4; N=~24‘5 2 >er cent. 

This compound is insoluhl© in the ordinary organic solvents, with 
the exception of ethyl acetate and acetone, in which it is appreci- 
ably soluble. It may be obtained in minute, lemon-yellow crystals 
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by crystallisation from nitrobenzene, in wbicb. it is readily soluble. 
It explodes on sudden beating. When beated witb a concentrated 
solution of sodium hydroxide, it is decomposed, with the formation 
of picric acid. 

H esoanitro-derivative . 

The dark-coloured mother liquors from the purification of the 
crude octanitro-derivative by means of ethyl acetate or acetone 
left, on evaporation, a dark brown 'powder which appeared to be 
a mixture, and from which crystalline products could not readily 
be isolated. By fractional precipitation of its solution in glacial 
acetic acid by the addition of water, an amorphous, canary-yellow 
powder was obtained which melted and decomposed at 70^, and 
appeared to' be a hexanitro-derivative : 

0T834 gave 0*2362 CO^ and 0*0413 H.O. C = 34-6; H=:2-5. 

^ 14 ^^ 10 ^ 3 . 2^8 requires C=34‘8; H~2*07 per cent. 

It is readily soluble in acetone, glacial acetic acid, ethyl acetate, 
or nitrobenzene, but practically insoluble in chloroform, benzene, 
carbon tetrachloride, or light petroleum. 

This investigation was carried out during 1915 in the Cambridge 
University laboratories at the suggestion of Prof. Sir William 
Pope, to whom the author’s best thanks are due. 

50, City Road, E.C. 1. [^Receivedt May 2nd, 1919.] 


XLVil . — The Propagation of Flame in Mixtnves of 
Acetylene and Air, 

By Walter Mason and Richard Vernon Wheeler. 

Measurements of the speed of the ‘"uniform movement” during 
the horizontal propagation of fiame in mixtures of acetylene and 
air have recently been made by Haward and Sastry (T., 1917, 
111, 841) in revision of earlier determinations by Le Chatelier 
{Corrupt . rend., 1895, 121, 1144). 

The electrical method of measuring the speeds of the flames 
employed by Haward and Sastry was found by them to he unsatis- 
factory when the propagation took place in a tube of as large 
a diameter as 25 mm,, the duration of the uniform movement 
being too short and its speed too great to allow of sufficiently 
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accurate records being obtained- For this reason, they reported 
only results procured by using a tube 12 mrii. in diameter. The 
tube employed by Le Chatelier was 40 mm. in diameter. 

The maximum speeds during the uniform movement were found 
to be with mixtures containing from 8 to 10 per cent, of acetylene, 
and were: in a 12-mm. tube (Haward and Sastry), 260 cm. per 
second; in a 40-mm. tube (Le Chatelier), about 600 cm. per second. 

From the results obtained with inflammable gases other than 
acetylene (see, for example, T., 1917, 111, 1044), one would not 
expect to find the speed of the uniform movement of flame so 
dependent on the diameter as these figures indicate. Means were 
therefore sought to compare the speeds in tubes of different 
diameters. From the appearance of the fliames, it seenied prob- 
able that they would have sufficient actinic power to affect a sensi- 
tive photogi’aphic film during quite a short time of exposure, so 
that it should he possible to employ the photographic method of 
recording the speeds of flames devised by Mallard and Le Chate- 
lier {An^n, des Mines^ 1883, [viii], 4, 312) for use with mixtures 
of carbon disulphide with oxygen or nitric oxide, the flames of 
which are highly actinic. On trial, it was found that over the 
whole range of inflammable mixtures of acetylene and air a 
■SJufficiently definite image of the flame was obtained on a highly 
sensitive photographic film moving at a rapid speed in a direction 
normal to the direction of propagation of flame. 

This method, described in detail in the experimental portion of 
this paper, was therefore adopted for the determinations of the 
speeds of the uniform movement of flame in mixtures of acetylene 
and air herein recorded, tubes 12-5, 25, 50, and 90 mm. in diameter 
being used. 

Apart from its value in enabling the mean speed of propagation 
of flame over a measured distance to be calculated, the photo^ 
graphic method enables a detailed study to he made of the manner 
of movement of the flame. Such a study has been made, with 
particular reference to the phenomena resulting in and accompany- 
ing the detonation wave, by Dixon (FJiil. Trans., 1903, [^4], 200 , 
315), who has brought flame '' analysis” by these means to the 
acme of perfection. 

Mallard and Le Chatelier’s observations on the mode of propaga- 
tion of flame, as revealed by photographs, have frequently been 
epitomised; but it is desirable to recall them again, preferably in 
Le Chatelier’s words, which are as follow (“Le Carbone/’ p. 273, 
Paris, 1908) : 

“ On constate dans ces conditions, lorsque ririfiammatioix a 
mise du c6te de Textremite ouverte du tube, que la flamme se 
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propage d^albord avec une vitesse sensiblement uniformed la courbe 
enregistree est alors une droite, plus ou moins inclinee; il se 
developpe bientot des mouvenaents vibratoires dans la masse 
gazeuse qui prennent parfois une violence extraordinaire, la courbe 
presente des ondulations tres accentuees; enfin, dans certains cas, 
la propagation de Findammation devient brusquement, en quelque 
so<rte, instantanee, du moins tellement rapide qu’il est bien 
difficile de reconnaitre I’existence d’une vitesse definie.” 

Tbis description is founded mainly on tbe results of experiments 
witb. mixtures of carbon disulpbide and nitric oxide, for witb. no 
otber inflammable gas was the flame sufficiently ricb. in actinic 
rays to 'affect satisfactorily the rapidly moving sensitised paper 
(gelatino-bromide paper) which Mallard and L»e Chatelier used. 
The description is, however, intended to apply to the propagation 
of flame in most gaseous mixtures ignited under the conditions 
specified. 

It will be understood that an advantage of this method of deter- 
mining the speed of uniform movement of flame, over such as 
involve the fusion of screen-wires at fixed positions along its path, 
lies in the assurance given by the photograph that no part of the 
vibratory movement, during which the flame may momentarily 
attain a very rapid speed, is included in the measurement. 

In the present instance, the necessity of avoiding the develop- 
ment of the detonation wave, with consequent shattering of the 
glass apparatus, demanded that tubes of not much greater length 
than 150 cm. should be employed. With such short tubes, the 
uniform movement may give place to the vibratory movement at 
a distance of less than 20 cm. from the point of ignition (the open 
end of the tube). It is difficult to record accurately the times of 
fusion, by rapidly moving flames, of screen-wires placed so close 
together as this. 

There is little doubt but that the inadvertent inclusion of part 
of the vibratory movement -of the flam© in the measurement of 
the speed of the uniform movement has been responsible for some 
of the discrepant results reported by different experimenters. It 
would seem most probable that herein lies the explanation of the 
high velocities recorded by Le Chatelier for the uniform movement 
of flame in mixtures of acetylene and air in a tub© of 40 mm. 
diameter; for whilst the photographic method of recording the 
speeds confirms the results obtained by Haward and Sastry when 
using a tube 12 mm. in diameter, neither in a 50 mm. nor even 
in a 90 mm. tub© did the flames attain during the uniform move- 
ment such high speeds as in Le Chatelier's experiments. The maxi- 
mum speed of flame shown by the photographs during the uniform 
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movement was 335 cm. per second, for niix.tures containing between 
9 and 10 per cent, of acetylene (tube 90 niin. in cliaineter) ; as 
compared witb. 600 cm. per second recorded by Le Chatelier for 
like mixtures (tube 40 mm. in diameter). 

In Fig. 1 the results obtained in the four tubes of different 
diameters are plotted as speed— percentage curves. The influence 
of the diameter of the tube on the speed of the uniform movement 
of flame in mixtures of acetylene and air is shown by this diagram 
to be of the same degree as with other inflammable gases. For 
example, the maximum speeds may be compared with those for 


Fig. 1. 



mixtures of methane and air in tubes of the same diameters (T.> 
1917, 111 , 1052), as follows: 


Diameter of tube 
in mm. 

Speed of uniform movement of flame. 
Cm. per sec. 

Methane-Air Acetylene-Air 

(9-6 per cent. CH*) (9-6 per cent CgHa) 

Ratio. 

26 

67 

285 

4-2 

50 

93 

315 

3-4 

90 

105 

335 

3-2 


The mixture at the lower limit of inflammability, horizontal 
propagation of flame, contains 2-7 per cent, of acetylene. The 
upper limit is indeterminate, ex;othermic decomposition of excess, 
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of acetylene, witb. deposition of carbon, taking place after a per- 
centage of acetylene of about 17 is exceeded. Tbe speed at wbicb. 
flame travels in tbe latter mixtures is slow, but does not decrease 
much. with, increased acetylene content, as is shown in Tig. 1. 
According to Le Chatelier, propagation of flame can be obtained 
(in a tube 40 mm. in diameter) with mixtures containing up to 
64 per cent, of acetylene, the speed at the limit being about 5 cm. 
per second. 

Figs. 2 — 6 reproduce some characteristic appearances of the 
flames. Each tube was partly covered with black paper, leaving a 
horizontal slit 5 nun. broad and 30 cm. long, which was focussed 
on the revolving film. A strip of paper 1 cm. broad divided the 
slit into two portions, each 14-5 cm. long; this -strip appears as a 
black central line on the photographs. The slit began 10 cm. 
from the open end, where ignition was effected. 

In each instance the flame should be pictured as travelling 
horizontally from left to right over a measured distance, while the 
film is moving vertically at a known speed. A curve is thus 
traced, each point on which has for abscissa the distance travelled 
by the flame and for ordinate the time that has elapsed since its 
first appearance at the slit. 

Fig. 2. C 2 H 2 , 5-40 per cent , — A mixture of the same com- 

position inflamed in tubes of 12*5, 25, and 50 ‘mm. internal 
diameter and photographed on the same fihn, the peripheral speed 
of the drum to which it was attached being 57*6 cm. per second 
in each instance. The increase of speed of flame with increased 
diameter of tube i.i well illustrated by this photograph, and is at 
once apparent from the angles of inclination of the images. The 
speeds are: 12-5 mm. tube (4), 120 cm. per sec.; 25 mm. tube 
(i?), 140 cm. jier sec.; 50 mm. tube (C), 160 cm. per sec. 

Ftg. 3. 15*00 pet' cent . — A mixture of the same com- 

position inflamed in tubes of 12*5, 25, and 50 mm. internal 
diameter. The speed of the film in each instance was 96 cm. per 
second. It will be seen that with each of the tubes of larger 
diameter the unifoim movement gave place to the vibratory move- 
ment after the flame had travei-sed half the length of the slit, a 
distance of about 25 cm. from the open end of the tube. The 
increase in the mean speed of the flame when this transition takes 
place is well marked.* Only the left-hand halves of the curves 


* It is necessary hero to note that a distinction must be drawn between 
the vibrations of large amplitude, accompanied by enhanced mean speed of 
flame, and the undulations, which are without effect on the speed of the 
flame, apparent during the “ uniform movement ” in the larger tubes. The 
paiise of these undulations is explained later. 



Fio. 2 


Fig. 3. 
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can be used for calculating the speeds of the uniform movement, 
wbicii are: 12’5 mm. tube {A), 70 cm. per sec.; 25 mm. tube (JB), 
78 cm. per sec. ; 50 mm. tube (unlettered), 85 cm. per sec. 

— Flame travelling in a tube 90 mm. in diameter, tbe 
mixture containing' 9*45 per cent, of acetylene. Speed of film, 
96 cm. per sec. The speed of the uniform movement of this fiame 
(335 cm. per sec.) is the fastest recorded for any mixture of 
acetylene and air during the course of this research. 

5- — Flame travelling in a mixture containing 15*55 per 
cent, of acetylene photographed in a tub© of 25 mm. internal 
diameter. Speed of film, 96 cm. per sec. This mixture contains 
a considerable excess of acetylene above that required for com- 
plete combustion of the oxygen. Secondary combustion took place, 
air being drawn in from the open end of the tube, whilst the 
initial flame was travelling a distance of 27 — 28 cm. ; the vibratory 
movement, with enhanced mean speed of the flame, was then 
developed. 

A feature, common to' all the photographs of the flames in the 
tubes of larger diameter, is the undulating character of the fiame 
front during the uniform movement. The undulations are due 
to resonance induced in the tubes at the moment of ignition, in 
part by the compression wave or pulse produced when the suddenly 
ignited gases expand, and in part by the puls© or train of pulses 
arising from the source of ignition itself. This, in the majority 
of the experiments, was a series of secondary discharges across a 
3 mm. gap 3 cm. from the open end of each tube, obtained from 
a 6-inch induction coil with a current of 1 0 amperes in the 
primary circuit. A single such discharge produces a puls© of con- 
siderable intensity (see, for example, Topler, Ann. Fhys. Chem., 
1867, [ii], 131 , 33; 1868, 134 , 194), and it is clear from Fig. 6 
that the series of discharges used to cause ignition of the. mixtures 
was largely operative in producing the more pronounced undula- 
tions of the flam© during the uniform movement. 

For this photograph (Fig. 6), a mixture containing 5 ’4 per cent, 
of acetylene was ignited in a tube 25 mm. in diameter (A) by means 
of a small hydrogen flam© held at the mouth of the tube, and {B) 
by the secondary discharge at the spark-gap 3 cm. within. Both 
photographs were taken on the same film (speed 55 cm. per 
second), and the images were good enough to fall close together, 
so that comparison between them is facilitated. It will be seen 
that A exhibits but slight signs of an undulatory motion of the 
flame during the uniform movement, whilst in B the undulations 
are well defined and similar in general character to those appear- 
ing in the majority of the photographs. The mean speed of the 
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flame (141 cm. per second) is not affected by tbe undula- 
tions . 

No ri^d uniformity in tbe manner of ignition of tbe mixtures 
was attempted wben determining tbe speeds recorded in ^ig. 1 ; 
for, provided tliat tbe flame is allowed to travel a sufficient distance 
before measurement of the speed of the uniform movement is 
made, the initial impetus given to the flame by the spark dies 
away. A tapping key was employed, the trembler of the induc- 
tion coil being allowed to function in the usual manner, and no 
doubt the discharge was maintained during a longer period in 
some instances than in others. Experiment showed that prolonged 
passage of the discharge after ignition had been effected sometimes 
resulted in the appearance in the photographs of the flames of 
small undulations superposed on the main undulations, but did 
not otherwise affect their character. 

There remain to be considered the faint undulations apparent 
in Fig. 6, A. These are evidently due to resonance set up in the 
column of gases in the tubes by the slight shock imparted to it 
at the moment of ignition, for if great care he taken to avoid any 
disturbance at the mouth of the tube when igniting the gases, no 
undulations of the flame appear. In Fig. 7 are reproduced the 
photographs of flames travelling in a mixture containing 5-15 per 
cent, of acetylene. For (A) ignition was by a small jet of burn- 
ing hydrogen introduced through a hole 4 cm. from the open end 
of the tube, whilst for (B) a large, fiat flame of hydrogen, which 
more than covered the cross-section of tbe tube, was used, and this 
was held momentarily across the mouth of the tube in such a 
manner that ignition of the mixture took place there simultaneously 
over the whole surface. With the small source of ignition at a 
point 4 cm. within the tube, an undulatory motion is imparted to 
the flame of a more pronounced character than when a similar 
small source of ignition is held at the mouth of the tube (Fig. 6, A). 
With the large source of ignition (B), the propagation of flame 
is initially absolutely uniform. The speed of the film for these 
photographs was 96 cm. per second. 

Fig. 8 shows the effect of varying the intensity of the com- 
pression wave or pulse produced on ignition by varying the volume 
of mixture contained between the point of ignition and the open 
end of the tube. The photographs record the progress of the flame 
from the point of ignition, which was 1 cm. within the tube for 
(A)^ 4*5 cm. within for (F), and 12 cm. within for ((7). A mix- 
ture containing 5*8 per cent, of acetylene was used, and the tube 
was 25 mm. in diameter. The speed of the film was 100 cm. per 
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second. Ignition was by a single discharge across a 3 mm. gap 
produced by breaking a current of 6’6 amperes in the primary of 
a “10-inch’’ X-ray coil, the trembler of which was locked. 

The “uniform movement” of the flame lies towards the right- 
hand side of each photograph, that direction of travel being 
towards the closed end of the tube. Towards the open end the 
flames travel rapidly, and sosii© of the mixture is projected into 
the air and burns there. It is dear that the larger the volume of 
the mixture thus rapidly ignited, and the more intense in con- 
sequence the compression wave produced, the greater is the ampli- 
tude of the undulations produced in the uniform movement of the 
flame. When the point of ignition is 12 cm. within the tube, the 
motion of the flame cannot he regarded as “uniform” at all. (In 
this connexion, see T., 1917, 111, 1055.) 

It may be remarked that the undulatory motion of the fl.ames, 
even when accentuated by the use of a powerful secondary dis- 
charge to ignite the mixtures, is not apparent from direct observa- 
tion. Its occurrence is rendered evident, however, not only by 
photographic means, but sometimes also by the appearance along 
the glass tubes of rings of moisture deposited at regular intervals 
after the flames have passed. Neyreneuf (Compt. rend., 1880, 
91, 321) appears to have obtained similar effects in short tubes 
coated on the inside with paraflfln wax. 

The proof that these undulations are indeed resonance effects 
lies in the close correspondence between their frequencies as deter- 
mined from the photographs and as calculated from the dimensions 
of the tubes. Each tube being closed at one end and open at the 
other, the mode of vibration of the column of gases to give the 
fundamental tone results, according tO' Bernoulli’s theorem, in an 
approximate frequency n—iojAl, u being the velocity of sound in 
the gases and I the length of the tube. This approximation 
assumes a loop, with no pressure variation, at the open end of the 
tube, a condition which does not obtain. An “end correction” 
must be applied, which with flanged pipes amounts to about 0*82 r, 
and with unflanged pipes to about 0*60 r (see Bayleigh, “The 
Theory of Sound,” Vol. 2, p. 183. Eondon, 1896). That is to 
say, the length of the tube must be increased by 0*82 r if 
flanged and by 0*60 r if unflanged before Bernouilli’s theorem is 
applied. 

Of the tubes used in the experiments, that of 50 mm. diameter 
alone was flanged. The observed frequencies of the undulations 
during the uniform movement of the flames, the dimensions of the 
tubes, and €he calculated frequencies for the fundamental tone 
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during the longitudinal vibration of air in cylindrical pipes of 
those dimensionSj are given in the table that follows ; 





Calculated 

Frequency of undulations 

Dimensions of tube 

frequency of 

during uniform movement 




fundamental 

of flame. 

Length. 

Diameter. 

tone of tube. 

63 

130 cm. 

1-25 cm. 

63*5 

69 

141 

2-6 

58-4 

65 

126 

5*0 (flanged) 

64*8 

58 

140 

9*0 

58*1 


The value taken for the velocity of sound when calculating the 
frequencies of the fundamental tones of the tubes was 332 m. per 
second, the velocity in open air at 15°. The velocity in the mix- 
tures in the tubes would vary slightly with the composition of the 
mixture and the diameter of the tube, but not to a sufficient 
extent to affect seriously the calculated frequency. 


Expeei mental. 

The only part of the experimental arrangements requiring 
further description is the camera. This consisted of a light-tight 
box furnished with a lens of quartz 13 cm. in diameter, and con- 
taining a drum for the reception of the film, which could be 
revolved at a high speed. 

The focal length of the lens was 17 cm., and its position was 
fixed once and for all in relation to‘ (1) the tube to be photo- 
graphed, and (2) the film, so that the size of the image obtained 
was nearly one-quarter that of the object, the distance of the film 
from the lens being 20 ‘5 cm. 

The drum was 47 cm. in circumference and 10 cm. wide. Its 
spindle projected at either end through the sides of the camera, 
and carried at the one end a pulley to receive the drive of an 
electric motor and at the other end a reduction gearing. This 
gearing communicated with another drum, of the same diameter 
as that within the camera, used to receive, on a smoked paper 
chart, the record of a tuning-fork. The speeds of revolution of 
the two drums were as 1:32. 

All the records of speeds obtained by the photographic method 
are given in the table that follows. As a check on the method, a 
series of determinations was made in the 12 mm. tube, using the 
screen-wire ” method as employed by Haward and Sastry ; these 
determinations are placed within brackets in the table. 
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Speed of uniform movement of flame. 


Diameter of tube in mm. 

12-5 

25 

50 

90 

Acetylene in air. Per cent. 
2-75 




40 

3-30 

(26) 

— 

— 

— . 

3*45 

25 

41 

60 

— 

3*55 

— 

— 

— 

69 

4*00 

(55) 

— 

— 

— 

4-40 

— 

— 

— 

115 

4-60 

82 

95 

115 

— - 

5*30 

(120) 

— 

— 

— 

5*40 

120 

140 

160 

— 

5-80 


— 

— 

195 

6-00 

(165) 

— 

— 

___ 

6*10 

158 

172 

205 

— , 

7-00 

— 

— 

— 

266 

7-05 

205 

225 

250 

— 

7-15 

(205) 

— 

— 

— 

7-40 

220 

240 

270 

— 

7*95 

. — 

— 

— 

310 

8-00 

(262) 

— 

— 

— 

8-15 

268 

270 

303 

— 

8*60 

(260) 

— 

. — 

— 

8-90 

265 

282 

312 

— 

9-00 

(268) 

— 

— 

— 

9-46 

(266) 

— 

— 

335 

9*90 

266 

280 

310 

— 

10-35 

260 (265) 

278 

304 

— 

10-55 

— 

— 

— 

320 

10-65 

(265) 

— 

— 

— 

11-00 

(235) 

— 

— 

— 

11-60 

206 (210) 

246 

283 

— 

11-85 

— 

— 

285 

12-30 

— 

— 

— 

260 

12-40 

(160) 

— 

— 

— 

12-60 

150 

191 

230 

— 

13-25 

115 

145 

175 

220 

13-30 

(115) 

— 

— 

— 

14-00 

90 

100 

115 

— 

15-10 

70 

78 

85 

• — 

16-30 

— 

— 

— 

84 

15-60 

(66) 

— 

— 

— 

16-00 

60 

68 

72 

— 

18-20 

— 

— 

60 

70 

The acetylene was obtained compressed in 

cylinders, 

, without 

acetone as solvent, and was 

5 of a high degree 

of purity. 

The air 


mixtures were made in metal gas-iiolders over brine, and were 


analysed before use. 

Eskmeails, 

Cumberland. 


[Eecewed, May 8th, 1919.] 
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XLVIIL — The Preparatio7i of Diacetonamine. 

By Arthue. Ernest Everest. 

The methods for the preparation of diacetonamine which are 
described in the literature are laborious and by no means satis- 
factory, and this applies whether the preparation is through mesityl 
oxide'or by the direct action of ammonia on acetone. 

Having need of considerable quantities of the compound, as the 
starting point for synthetic work, the author tried to find a method 
which would be both simple in action and satisfactory in respect 
of yield. The process described below, which was the result of the 
work, is successful in both respects, and furthermore eliminates 
. almost completely the laborious recovery of mixtures of alcohol 
and acetone which are formed in the usual process of preparation 
from acetone and ammonia (see the table below). It enables con- 
siderable quantities of diacetonamine to be prepared , with ease 
and comparative rapidity, and thereby makes this product much 
more available as ^ starting point for synthetic work. 

One of the chief difficulties in the production of diacetonamine 
from acetone and ammonia is the comparatively small amount of 
ammonia which acetone will dissolve, a fact that necessitates 
several slow re-saturations being resorted to at intervals of five to 
seven days. Even when this course is adopted, a large proportion 
of the acetone remains unchanged. The author has made use of 
anhydrous calcium chloride to obviate this difficulty. By this 
means, -the whole of the ammonia required can be passed into the 
reaction mixture in quite a short time, and, moreover, not only 
does the calcium chloride store up the requisite ammonia, but the 
water formed as the reaction proceeds is taken up by it, whereby 
a concentrated solution is formed which separates as a distinct 
layer and can be removed when the reaction is completed. 


Experimental. 

Acetone (1160 grams) and anhydrous calcium chloride (200 
grams) were introduced into a vessel fitted with a reflux condenser 
(to prevent loss of acetone during the introduction of ammonia) 
and an inlet for ammonia. The vessel was then placed in cold 
water and ammonia (from a cylinder) blown into the mixture as 
rapidly as the liquid would absorb it (100 grams of ammonia were 
introduced in quite a short time without any appreciable loss). 
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Much heat was developed during the addition of the ammonia, but 
with an effective condenser no loss resulted from this. The intro- 
duction of ammonia was continued until the amount absorbed was 
equal to the weight of the calcium chloride used (200 grams). If 
it was found that the liquid became nearly saturated before the 
requisite amount of ammonia had been added (this was rarely the 
case), the addition of ammonia was stopped, the vessel allowed to 
remain some eight tO' ten hours (say overnight), and a further 
amount of ammonia then added. Before vthe whole of the ammonia 
had been introduced, water had usually commenced to separate, a 
fact that had no detrimental effect on the result. 

When 200 grams of ammonia had been blown in, the vessel was 
allowed to remain at the ordinary temperature for eight to nine 
days. It was found to be advantageous to shake well once a day 
during this period. As the reaction proceeded, the compound of 
calcium chloride and ammonia decomposed, and the products dis- 
solved in the water formed by the reaction, the calcium chloride 
solution thus produced forming the lower layer in the vessel. 
Towards the end of the reaction, the upper layer became quite 
viscous and developed a pale yellow colour, whilst the odour of the 
amine became noticeable alongside that of ammonia. 

When the reaction was completed, the layers were separated, 
care being taken that all the calcium chloride was removed, as 
when this was not done, considerable trouble was caused in the 
filtration s later by the calcium oxalate formed in working up the 
product. The aqueous layer when extracted with ether yielded 
a small additional quantity of amine, but in general it was not 
considered profitable to carry out this operation, and the yields 
stated below -do not include such extractions. 

After separation, the amine layer (top) was placed in a vessel 
and dry air drawn rapidly through it for several hours, whereby 
a large proportion of the excess of ammonia was removed. The 
liquid thus obtained possessed a strong odour of the- amine. The 
amount of oxalic acid required for the formation of the hydrogen 
oxalate was determined (by titration with standard oxalic acid), 
this was dissolved in alcohol, three times the volume of the reac- 
tion mixture being used, and the amine then poured slowly into 
the alcoholic solution, the whole being kept well agitated. 
Rectified spirit (B.P.) gave with this process as good results as 
absolute alcohol had given with other processes, this being due to 
the fact that the water produced in the reaction was removed, 
whilst in the older methods it remained in the reaction mixture. 

When all the amine had been added, the product, without filtra- 
tion, was placed in a distilling flask and distilled up to 75 during 
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■whicli process a small amount of a mixture of acetone and alcohol 
passed over (from 1160 grams of acetone, only about 45 grams 
remained unacted on and passed over in this mixture). At 76°, 
the distillation was discontinued, and the contents of the distilling 
flask were rapidly filtered hot. The filtrate, on cooling, deposited 
diacetonamine hydrogen oxalate in crystalline condition, which 
was collected, washed with alcohol, and dried. The solid residue 
from the hot filtration yielded a small additional quantity of the 
product when extracted with fresh hot alcohol. From the total 
mother liquors, a considerable further quantity of pure product 
was obtained by distilling them on a water-bath until nothing 
further passed over, allowing the residue to remain for about 
twenty-four hours in the cold, collecting the crystals which 
separated, and washing them with alcohol. A certain amount of 
syrup remained as a by-product, and in this a small amount of 
triacetonamine was detected. 

By the above method, 800 grams of diacetonamine hydrogen 
oxalate (m. p. 125 — 127°), containing about 1 per cent, of 
ammonium hydrogen oxalate (see note at end of paper), could be 
regularly obtained. Of this yield, about 600 grams were obtained 
from the first deposition and about 200 grams from the liquors 
and by extraction of the solid residues. 

The following table gives comparative results as obtained with 
the method described above (a), and by the direct action of 
ammonia on acetone without the use of calcium chloride (&). 


Acetone taken 

„ recovered 

„ used 

Acetone— alcohol mixture 
fractionated to recover 
acetone and alcohol . . . 
Alcohol used 

„ recovered 


(a.) 

1045 grams 
45 „ 

1000 „ 


100 c.c. 

3 litres (rectified spirit, 
B.P.) 

All ; somewhat diluted. 


Oxalic acid used 1050 grams. 

Time of keeping — 10 days. 

Number of saturations 

with ammonia One. 

Ammonia used (anhydrous) 190 grams. 

Yield ^ 724 „ 

Ry-product : ammonium 

hydrogen oxalate :T’ ^40 ,, 


( 6 .) 

2100 grams 
1100 „ 
1000 


2250 c.c. 

2^ litres (absolute). 

All ; considerably di- 
luted. 

1060 grams. 
24—28 days. 

4, at intervals of 5 — 7 
days. 

210 grams. 

434 „ 

. 440 „ 


The work described above was carried out in the chemical 
laboratories of University College, Reading, in February, 1916, 
and the author desires to thank the Sectional Chemical Committee 
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of the Royal Society, at whose request the preparation of the 
diacetonamine was undertaken, for permission to publish the 
results. 


Appendix, 

Note on Diacetonamine Hydrogen Oxalate and Vinyldiacetonamine 

Oxalate. 

By Arthur Ernest Everest and Harold Rogerson. 

In connexion with the work on the new process for the prepara- 
tion of diacetonamine described above, it was desirable that a 
ready means of checking the purity of samples of diacetonamine 
hydrogen oxalate and of vinyldiacetonamine oxalate should be 
available. It was further necessary to prove the identity of the 
products obtained. 

In view of the fact that no melting points have been recorded 
in the literature for these substances, previous workers have at 
times resorted to the expedient of converting either of the above 
compounds into a salt of vinyldiacetonalkamine, liberating the 
free base, and determining the melting point of this. The fact 
that this method is obviously unsatisfactory, and that time did not 
permit of ultimate analysis, led one of us (A. E. E.) to test pure 
specimens of the above compounds for melting point. It was found 
that both could be identified by this means. At the same time, the 
other (H. R.), who was also preparing quantities of these com- 
pounds, had quite independently observed that they had sharp 
melting points. The determinations were therefore mutually con- 
firmed by exchange of specimens. 

Experimental. 

(a) Diacetonamine Hydrogen Oxalate. 

A pure specimen of diacetonamine hydrogen oxalate melts fairly 
sharply at 126 — 127°' to a clear, colourless liquid which, on cool- 
ing, sets to a mass of crystals, which again melt at 126 — 127°. 
The presence of ammonium hydrogen oxalate in the product causes 
opalescence in the liquid that results on melting, but has little 
effect on the melting point. Thus : 

Pure diacetonamine hydrogen oxalate melts to a clear liquid at 
126 — 127°. 

Pure diacetonamine hydrogen oxalate q-l per cent, of ammonium 
hydrogen oxalate melts at 125*5 — 127°. 
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Pure diacetonamine hydrogen oxalate + 5 per cent. o£ ammonium 
hydrogen oxalate softens then melts at 124 '5- — ^126®. 

Pure diacetonamine hydrogen oxalate +10 per cent, of 
ammoni\im hydrogen oxalate softens more noticeably then melts 
at 124— 125-5'=>. 

If much ammonium hydrogen oxalate is present in the sample, 
no melting point is observed, only a softening taking place. This 
may account for the fact that no melting point has been recorded 
previously. 

A rough approximation of the amount of ammonium hydrogen 
oxalate in a sample of diacetonamine hydrogen oxalate may be 
obtained by observation of the degree of opalescence shown when 
it melts, but for more accurate determinations an extraction of the 
diacetonamine salt from the sample by boiling absolute alcohol and 
weighing of the residue is recommended. 


(b) Vinyldiacetonamine Oxalate, 

When this compound is prepared from diacetonamine hydrogen 
oxalate which contains ammonium hydrogen oxalate, the latter 
passes through into the product. The presence of ammonium 
hydrogen oxalate has the same effect on the melting point of vinyl- 
diacetonamine oxalate as it has on that of the diacetonamine salt. 
If sufficient of the ammonium salt is present, no melting point can 
be observed, mere shrinkage and change of colour taking place. 

Pure vinyldiacetonamine oxalate, prepared from pure di- 
acetonamine hydrogen oxalate and freed from the latter and from 
oxalic acid by twice boiling with a fairly large quantity of absolute 
alcohol, filtering hot, and finally washing with boiling absolute 
alcohol and drying in a vacuum over concentrated sulphuric acid, 
melts sharply at 184 — 185® with the evolution of gas and develop- 
ment of a yellow colour. The presence of diacetonamine hydrogen 
oxalate in the vinyl compound affects the melting point of the 
latter considerably and makes it less sharp. 

These observations were made at University College, Heading, 
and at Guy’s Hospital Medical School, in February, 1916. 

\Beceived^ April \Qth, 1919.] 
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XLIX . — The Constitution of Maltose, A New Example 
of Degradation in the Sugar Grroup, 

By James Colquhoun Ibvine and Jambs Scott Dick. 

In the following paper are described the principal results obtained 
in an investigation undertaken some years ago- with the object of 
determining the constitution of maltose. The standard process 
was adopted of complete methylation of the disaccharide, followed 
by identification of the two alkylated sugars produced on hydro- 
lysis, and the series of reactions as originally planned may be 
represented by the following synopsis : 

Maltose Methvlmaltoside 

Tetramethyl glucose 


Heptamethyl methylmaltoside 


Trimethyl glucose 

Aithou^ the above scheme has not been fully realised, it has 
been possible to confirm and supplement the earlier results of 
Purdie and Irvine (T,, 1905, 87 , 1022), who showed that the non- 
reducing glucose component of maltose possesses the butylene- 
oxide structure, and thus yields crystalline tetramethyl glucose as 
one product of the above reactions. 

This result establishes the constitution of one half of the di- 
saccharide molecule, but, owing to an unexpected degradation of 
maltose encountered in the course of the work, we have been 
unable t-o isolate the trimethyl glucose which should be formed as 
a second hydrolysis product from a fully methylated maltoside. 
On the basis of the accepted constitution of maltose, the operation 
of the series of reactions should give, in addition to *tetramethyi 
glucose, the butylene— oxide form of trimethyl glucose described by 
Purdie and Bridgett (T., 1903, 83 , 1037). This is shown below: 


CH-[0H-0H]2-0H-CEI(0H)‘CH2-0H 
Non-reducing glucose component ; 
^ should yield tetramethyl glucose. 

\ 

^CH,-CH(OH)-OH-[CH-OH]2-6h-OH 


Reducing glucose component ; 
should yield trimethyl glucose. 
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The identincation of the particular form of trimethyl glucose 
to be expected is, however, difficult in view of the failure of this 
sugar to give crystalline derivatives, and accordingly, as a neces- 
sary preliminary to the present research, we re-examined the com- 
pound and determined its physical constants as standards of com- 
parison. In addition, the constitution provisionally assigned to 
the sugar has been confirmed by a study of its decomposition pro- 
ducts. When oxidised drastically by means of nitric acid, the 
essential product proved to be the monolactone of trimethyl- 
saccharic acid, 

I Q 1 

0O,H-CH(OMe)*CII-[Ca*OMe].2-OO ^ 
a result which confirms the view that the primary alcohol group 
in the parent sugar is unsubstituted. 

The data thus accumulated proved, however, of little service in 
the present research, which developed an unexpected hut interest- 
ing complexity. In preparing the necessary inethylmaltoside, we 
adopted the method described by Mills (Chem. News, 1912, 106, 
165), in which hepta-acetyliodomaltose is converted into the corre- 
sponding acetylated methylmaltoside and the acyl groups are 

removed by hydrolysis. In the light of subsequent events, this 

proved to be an unfortunate decision. The various reactions 
appeared to proceed normally, hut, on applying the silver oxide 
process to the JS -methylmaltoside/' we obtained, after three 

methylations followed by vacuum distillation, a colourless syrup 
which gave on analysis by ZeiseTs method iigiires agreeing closely 
with those required for a hexamethyl 'methylmaltoside. In the 
belief that the methylation was incomplete, further treatments 
with the alkylating mixture were carried out, but this had no 
effect on the composition. As a second preparation gave precisely 
the same result, although the silver oxide reaction was repeated 
five times, and this was followed by two further methylations, one 
by means of methyl sulphate and the other by diazomethane, we 
were forced reluctantly to the conclusion that steric hindrance had 
interfered completely with the methylation of one hydroxyl group 
of the maltose molecule. 

The results of combustions were indecisive, and the correct inter- 
pretation was forthcoming only when the supposed hexam ethyl 
methylmaltoside was hydrolysed, and the two sugars thus produced 
were separated by distillation in the high vacuum of the Gaede 
pump. As already mentioned, crystalline tetramethyl glucose was 
readily obtained as the fraction of lower boiling point, but the 
remaining product distilled only with the greatest difficulty under 
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a pressure of 0‘1 and could not be induced to crystallise. 

Examination showed this viscous syrup to be a reducing sugar and 
to possess the composition of a dhivethyZ 'pentose, so that clear 
evidence was thus obtained that, at some stage of the successive 
reactions, degradation of the maltose molecule had taken place to 
give derivatives of a sugar containing eleven carbon atoms in the 
chain. Owing to the close coincidence in the calculated composi* 
tions of a highly methylated methylmaltoside and a hexamethyl 
methylglucopentoside, it was impossible to detect this degradation 
before hydrolysis, and, owing to the unexpected nature of the 
result, it was necessary to obtain confirmatory evidence. The 
dimethyl pentose was therefore converted successively into- the 
corresponding dimethyl methylpentoside and trimethyl methyl- 
pentoside, and each compound gave on analysis figures which agree 
closely with the above explanation. Further, the values found 
for the specific rotations of these compounds agree with the idea 
that they are derivatives of arabinose, and the corresponding 
nomenclature is accordingly employed in the experimental part. 

There is little doubt that the degradation took place during the 
decomposition of maltose octa-acetate by means of hydrogen iodide, 
and is due to- a species of reduction which is unusual in the sugar 
group. No doubt such a reaction, when once commenced, would 
be progressive, but in the twelve experiments conducted by us, the 
change was approximately arrested at a stage when the main pro- 
duct consisted of a derivative of a sugar. The maltose origin- 
ally used was of high purity, and the octa-acetate prepared from 
it also conformed to accepted standards. On the other hand, the 
supposed '' hepta-acetyl methylmaltoside,'' obtained after reaction 
with hydrogen iodide followed by treatment with methyl alcohol, 
was abnormal. Although apparently a definite chemical in- 
dividual, w© were unable by any process of crystallisation to raise 
the melting point above 115 — whereas the recorded values are 
higher (Fischer and Armstrong, 121 — 122°, 125 — 126°; Konigs 
and Knorr, 128 — 129°). Fischer has, however, remarked on the 
difficulty in obtaining this compound pure, and as the method of 
preparation adopted by us might lead to the production of noii- 
separable a- and )8-forms showing a lower melting point, there was 
no reason at the time to doubt the nature of the compound. 

The interruption of our collaboration, due to the War, has pre- 
vented us from studying the degradation of sugars by means of 
hydrogen iodide on more general lines, but the subject is evidently 
important, as the possibility is opened out of degrading maltose 
in an acid system and comparing the results with those already 
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obtained by regulated oxidation in alkaline solution (Lewis and 
Buckborough, J. Amer. Gh&m, Soc.y 1914, 36, 2385). 

Meanwhile, in a separate researcli, the results of which, will be 
communicated at an early date, the complete structure of maltose 
has been established by a method free from the complications now 
described. 


Experimental. 

Pre'paration ■ of Maltose Octa-acetate, 

As the preparation of this compound in a pure condition pre- 
sents considerable difficulty, an account may be given of the method 
which in our experience proved the most satisfactory. 

Pure maltose was acetylated by means of acetic anhydride and 
sodium acetate in the manner described by Herzfeld {AnnaZen, 
1883, 220, 200), but the reaction was continued for thirty minutes, 
after which the hot syrup was poured into cold water. On stirring 
vigorously, the product solidified, andT the disintegrated solid was 
collected, dissolved in alcohol, and the solution neutralised with 
barium carbonate. The filtered solution was then poured into 
water, and the solid acetate which separated was collected on a 
filter and thgreafter dried in a vacuum. On extracting the dry 
crystals repeatedly with a large excess of boiling ether, the impuri- 
ties remained undissolved, and on removal of the solvents from the 
united extracts, the acetate was obtained in good yield. One 
recrystallisation from hot alcohol was then sufficient to give the 
pure compound melting at 157®. 


Action of Hydrogen Iodide on Maltose O cta-acetate . 

Sixty grams of the acetate, in portions of 5 grams, were treated 
in methylene chloride solution with carefully purified hydrogen 
iodide, as described by Mills (loc, cit.). The excess of the gas and 
the solvent were removed in a high vacuum, and the residual syrup 
was at once dissolved in dry methyl alcohol, and the solution shaken 
with silver carbonate until free from iodine. On concentration of 
the filtrate, the product crystallised readily, but even after re- 
peated crystallisation the melting point could not be raised above 
117®. j 

The yields obtained in the twelve preparations varied consioer- 
ably, and were in no case more than 60 per cent, of the theoretical 
amount. Apparently an important factor is to minimise the lime 
during which the acetate is in contact with hydrogen iodide to less 
than thirty minutes, and to remove the excess of the gas as rapidly 
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as j^ossible. Otherwise the amount of syru]") formed is increased 
and the proportion of crystalline product seriously diminished. 

The removal of the acetyl groups from the supposed hepta-acetyl 
methylmaltoside was effected in the usual way by shaking with 
aq[ueous barium hydroxide, the ultimate product being a glucosidic 
syrup, which proved to be methylglucoarabinoside. Throughout all 
the above reactions, the customary precautions were taken to pre- 
vent molecular rupture, and the operations were thus extrerfi.ely 
tedious. 


M ethylation of Methylglucoarabinoside. 

No details of this reaction need be given, as it was conducted 
precisely as described in earlier papers dealing with the methyl- 
ation of glucosides by means of silver oxide and methyl iodide. 
After two alkylations in methyl-alcoholic solution, the product was 
freely soluble in methyl iodide, and consequently no extraneous 
solvent was required in the final methylations. The product, which 
was a clear, viscid syrup, was purified by fractionation in a high 
vacuum, and the following table shows that successive treatments 
did not increase the methoxyl content above a fixed maximum. 


Number of 
methylations. 

4 

5 

5 

6 


B. p. 

188 — 190°/0-35 mm. 

195°/0-l mm. 
206 — 208® /0-4 mm. 
200— 203®/0'4 mm. 


w-D. Methoxyl, 

1-4692 60-34 per cent. 

1-4688 60-66 

1-4695 52-2, 60-79 per cent. 

1-4689 60-46 


In a second preparation, otherwise duplicate, the treatment was 
extended by one methylation by means of methyl sulphate and 
sodium hydroxide, and finally by diazomethane in ethereal solu- 
tion, but without alteration in the analytical figures or physical 
constants of the product. The mean of several consistent analyses 
gave: 

C = 52*11; H: = 8*21; OMe = 50-9 per cent. 

Heptamethyl methylmaltoside : 

^ 20 ^ 3 aPii requires C = 52*86; B[ = 8*37; OMe=54'63 per cent. 

Hexamethyl methylmaltoside : 

pioBisePii requires C = 51*81; H = 8**18; OMe = 49*3 per cent, .t 

Hexamethyl methylglucoarabinoside : 

C 18 H 34 O 10 requires 0 = 52-68; H = 8-29; OM:e=62-9 per cent.'*’ 

The results fail to discriminate between the alternatives, and 
the molecular weight, determined in benzene solution by the cryf)- 
scopic method, was equally inconclusive. 

VOL. CXV 


A A 
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Found: 425. 

CiqHsqOii requires 440; requires 410. 

On the evidence yielded by hydrolysis, the compound was finally 
shown to he essentially hexamethyl methylglucoarabinoside 

(^18®S4^1o)* 

The new glucoside is a viscid, colourless syrup freely soluble in 
organic solvents generally, but less so in water. Presumably the 
specimen examined would consist of both a- and ^-forms, so that 
the specific rotations have only a qualitative significance, but, as 
is usually the case with methylated compounds possessing the 
glucose configuration, the activity was but little affected by the 
nature of the solvent. 


Solvent. 

c. 

[«]r* 

Water 

4-875 

+ 78-8' 

Methyl alcohol 

5-609 

77-5 

Ethyl alcohol 

5-316 

75-9 

Acetone 

5-103 

76-9 


Hydrolysis of Eexamethyl Methylglucoarabinoside . 

Preliminary experiments showed that the double hydrolytic 
change of removing the glucosidic methyl group and liberating the 
two constituent aldoses was best effected by boiling a 5 per cent, 
solution of the above compound in 5 per cent, aqueous hydrochloric 
acid. This method was accordingly applied to 38 grams of the 
glucoside, boiling under reflux being continued until the rotation 
diminished to a constant value, which it did in thirty minutes. 
The acid was neutralised with barium carbonate, the filtered solu- 
tion evaporated to dryness under diminished pressure, and the resi- 
due extracted with boiling alcohol. After removal of the alcohol, 
the residual syrup was dissolved in hot acetone, the solution being 
again filtered and evaporated. The mixed sugars produced in the 
hydrolysis were obtained in this way as a pale yellow syrup, and 
were separated by fractionation at the Gaede pump. 

A definite first fraction, amounting to 40 per cent, of the total 
weight, was collected at 125o/0*5 mm. as a moderately mobile 
liquid, but the remainder of the material distilled only with the^ 
greatest difaculty, and presented the appearance of a glass. As" 
much decomposition took place in the later stages of the distilla- 
tion, no attempt was made, after the first preliminary trial, to 
distn this product, heating being continued only until the first 
fraction had been removed. 

The more volatile sugar crystallised readily, and, after draining 
on porous porcelaiij and two recrystallisations from light petroleum. 
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was identified as butylene-oxidic tetramethyl glucose melting at 
85—87'^. (Found: 0 = 50*62; E[ = 8-41; OMe = 52*46. C 10 H 20 O 6 

requires 0 = 50-85; H=8*47; OMe = 52*54 per cent.) 

Mutarotation in alcoliol : Initial +104*9° — + Final 83*9°. 

Identification of Dimethyl Arabinose . — The less volatile sugar 
solidihed on cooling to a glass, and no crystallising medium could 
be found for the compound, as it is very readily soluble in water 
or organic solvents, with the exception of light petroleum. It 
reduces Fehling’s solution readily, and is thus a reducing sugax*, 
but gave only syrupy products when treated with aniline, hydroxyl- 
amine, or with phenylhydrazine and acetic acid. In approximately 
5 per cent, solution, the compound was dextrorotatory : 


Solvent. 

Water +67-7“ 

Ethyl alcohol 50-6 

Acetone 56*9 


Before determining the activity or the analytical composition, 
the compound was further purified from traces of tetramethyl 
glucose by solution in dry ether and the addition of light petroleum, 
after which the syrupy precipitate was dried in a high vacuum. 

The mean of three consistent analyses showed that the sugar was 
neither the di- nor the tri-methyl glucose expected. 

Found: 0 = 47-63; H = 7*99; OMe=35*28. 

Dimethyl arabinose: 

C 7 H ;^405 requires 0 = 47-19; H = 7*86; OMe = 34*83 per cent. 

Dimethyl glucose: 

requires 0 = 46*13; H = 7*73; OMe = 29*8 per cent. 

Trimethyl glucose: 

OgH^gOg requires 0 = 48*63; H = 8*15; OMe = 41*9 per cent. 

All the results, and more particularly the methoxyl content, 
point to the idea that the sugar is a dimethyl arabinose, but further 
* identification was obtained by converting the compound into the 
corresponding methylpentoside by FischeFs method. 

Dimethyl methylarahinoside proved to be a colourless syrup 
(b. p. 120°/ 0*1 mm., n-^ 1-4620) devoid of action on Fehling’s 
solution until hydrolysed. * 

Found: 0 = 50*38; H = 8*60; OMe = 48*9. 

CgHjeOg requires C = 5I)*00; H = 8-33; OM6 = 48*5 per cent. 

Further confirmation of the composition of the parent sugar was 
obtained by subjecting the above pentoside to the silver oxide reac- 
tion, so as to produce trimethyl methylarahinoside, which was 

A A 2 
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isolated as a colourless, mobile liquid (b. p. 94 — 96'^/0-08 mni., 
nj, 1*4460). 

Found: C = 52-18; B;-=8*80; OMe=60*l, 60*8. 

C 9 H;j^g 05 requires 0 = 52-42; H = 8*7S; OMe=60‘2 per cent. 

Tile whole series of analytical results thus consistently supports 
the view that all the compounds examined are derivatives of a 
pentose, and not of a hexose. Considering their method of form- 
ation, they would consist of mixtures of a- and /3-forms, and con- 
sequently specific rotations need not be quoted, but the fact that 
in each case the compounds are strongly dextrorotatory justifies 
the opinion that they are derived from arabinose, and this is 
embodied in the nomenclature used. 


Trimethyl a-M ethylglucodde and Trimethyl Glucose, 

The above compounds are already known, but were re-examined 
for reasons stated in the introduction. Both substances are viscid 
syrups and yield no crystalline derivatives, so that their identifica- 
tion rests chiefly on the determination of their specific rotations. 
Unfortunately, the values found by different observers show con- 
siderable variation, a fact which may be explained by the difficulty 
encountered in fractionating syrups of high boiling point under 
the vacua given by an ordinary water pump, and accordingly we 
conducted our final distillations under the highly diminished 
pressure of the Gaede pump. 

Fifty grams of a-raethylglucoside were dissolved in methyl alcohol 
and methylated by means of silver oxide (150 grams) and methyl 
iodide (183 grams), exactly as described by Purdie and Bridgett 
Qoc. cit.). After two alkylations, the product was isolated in the 
usual way and subjected to systematic fractionation, as a result of 
which 29*5 grams of pure material were obtained after six dis- 
tillations. The syrup boiled at 160 — 161^/10 mm., showed 
1*4606, and gave [ajg* -p 134*6° in absolute alcohol, a value which 
is not far removed from the specific rotation quoted by Purdie and 
Irvine (T., 1903, 83, 1021). 

On hydrolysis with aqueous hydrochloric acid, the glucoside was 
converted into trimethyl glucose, the sugar being isolated in the 
customary manner, and purified by repeated distillations which 
were continued after satisfactory analytical figures were 
obtained. The final boiling point recorded was 152 — 155°/ 
0*02 mm., but the refractive indices and specific rotations shown 
by the product of different preparations fluctuated widely, although 
the parent glucoside employed was apparently identical. The 
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extent of this variation is shown in the two extreme cases quoted 
below. 

In the first preparation, the trimethyl methylglucoside used 
showed Tbjy 1*4606 and + 134*6^’ in methyl alcohol, whilst in 
the second the corresponding values were 1*4596 and 132*4. The 
trimethyl glucose obtained from th^e two sources showed : 

Preparation I. Preparation II. 

ni, 1-4780 1-4768 

in water +48-6° -f 60-7“ 

[Jo in methyl alcohol 48-3 65-3 

[a]i> in acetone 46-2 58-8 

In view of these results, there can be little doubt that the sugar 
and the glucoside frorn which it was prepared were mixtures of 
isomerides, and the identification of /Sy^-trimethyl glucose must in 
the meantime depend on oxidation processes. 


Oxidation of Trimethyl Glucose. 

3*5 Grams of the sugar were dissolved in 50 c.c. of nitric acid 
(D 1*7), and the solution was heated to 80® in order to start the 
oxidation. Thereafter, the mixture was kept at 65® for three 
hours, then diluted with water, and evaporated to a syrup under 
diminished pressure. The process of dilution with water and sub- 
sequent evaporation was repeated four times, and was followed by 
three similar treatments, in which alcohol was used as the diluent. 
As the syrupy product darkened rapidly at 120®, no attempt was 
made to distil the compound, which was prepared for analysis by 
heating at 60®/ 0*3 mm. until constant in weight. Analysis showed 
the substance to be the monolactone of trimethylsacchario acid. 

Found: 0 = 46*07; H=6*33; OMe = 37*2. 

CgJBCj^^Oy requires 0=46*13; H = 6*02; OMe = 39*7 per cent. 

When dissolved in alcohol and rapidly titrated with A /10-sodium 
hydroxide, the first neutralisation corresponded with the presence 
of one carboxyl group, and thereafter the compound behaved as 
a typical lactone on further titration. The lactonic structure was 
confirmed by the fact that in absolute alcohol the specific rotation 
remained practically constant, but diminished to a permanent value 
when aqueous alcohol was used as solvent. 

Solvent. Initial Final [a]jj. 

Absolute alcohol .... +41-5® 4-43-0° in 48 hours. 

60 per cent, alcohol , 43-2 -> 24-0 „ ,, 
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L. — Catalytic Racemisation of Ethyl \-Mandelate, 

By Alex. McKenzie and Henry Wren. 

The work described in tbe present communication was suggested 
by tbe following observations wbicb bave been recorded in tbe 
literature dealing witb tbe pbenomenon of racemisation. 

(1) Wben an optically active ester is hydrolysed by alkali, it 
bas frequently been found tbat tbe product is partly racemised; 
for example, tbe specific rotatory power of tbe barium salt obtained 
by tbe action of aqueous barium hydroxide on ethyl Z-pbenyl- 
etboxyacetate was only about one-half tbat of tbe optically pure 
salt (McKenzie, T., 1899, 75, 759). Occasionally, tbe racemisa- 
tion is even complete; tbus, wben ^mandelic acid was alkylated 
by a mixture of 7i-propyl iodide and silver oxide, tbe pbenylprop- 
oxyacetic acid isolated from tbe resulting ester was, contrary to 
expectation, optically inactive, a result wbicb may now be 
attributed, in part at least, to tbe action of tbe alcobolic alkali 
employed for tbe hydrolysis of tbe ester."^ Another example is 
afforded by tbe more recent observation of Rupe and Kerkbvius 
{Ber., 1912, 45, 1398), wbo obtained optically inactive ajS-dipbenyl- 
propionic acid as a consequence of tbe action of alcobolic alkali on 
^mentbyl ?-aj8-dipbenylpropionate. Moreover, McKenzie and Miss 
Widdows showed tbat tbe acid isolated from tbe product of tbe 
action of a very slight excess of dilute alcobolic potassium hydr- 
oxide on ethyl c?-pbenyl-p-tolylacetate was quite inactive . 

(2) Tbe gradual racemisation of Z-mandelic acid wben heated 

* References on the partial racemisation occurring during the action of 
alcoholic alkali on optically active esters are the following : McKenzie, T., 
1904, 85, 378, 1249 ; McKenzie and Thompson, T., 1905, 87, 1004, T., 1907, 
91, 789 ; McKenzie and Miiller, T-, 1907, 91, 1814 ; McKenzie and Humphries, 
T., 1909, 95, 1105 ; McKenzie and Widdows, T., 1915, 107, 702 ; Wren and 
Still, T., 1915, 107, 1449 ,• Wren and Williams, T., 1916, 109, 573 ; Wren, 
T., 1918, 113, 210, 
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with, alkali was first observed by Holleman {Rec. trav. chim., 1898, 
17 , 323), whose observations were extended by McKenzie (T., 
1904, 85 , 385) and by McKenzie and Thompson (T., 1905, , 87 , 
1020). The contrast between the action of aqueous- and ethyl- 
alcoholic alkali on an optically active acid was studied by McKenzie 
and Bate (T., 1915, 107 , 1681) in the case of Z-phenylanilinoacetic 
acid ; the effect of the ethyl-alcoholic sodium hydroxide as com- 
pared with that of the aqueous alkali was very pronounced, the 
recovered acids having the values —4° and —109° respectively, 
whilst the pure acid used had [a]jj — 117’9° in acetone. 

(3) The contrast between the behaviour of ^-menthyl Z-mandelate 
towards aqueous- and ethyl-alcoholic alkali, respectively, as ex- 
amined by one of us (T., 1904, 85 , 1256) is highly significant. 
The mandelio acid recovered when the hydrolysis was carried out 
at 100° with the calculated quantity of aqueous alkali gave the 
value [a]j 5 —126-4° in aqueous solution, whereas with the calcu- 
lated quantity of alcoholic potassium hydroxide at 25° the 
recovered acid had a much lower value, namely, [ajjj — 36‘3°. It 
was clear from these results, and also from others (for example, in 
the case of phenyl-p-tolylacetic acid), that there is more liability 
for racemisation occurring during the hydrolysis of esters by 
alcoholic alkali than by the action of alkali of the free acid. The 
important inference may be drawn that the active agent in pro- 
moting racemisation during the hydrolysis of an optically active 
ester by alcoholic alkali is the alkyloxide rather than the hydroxide. 

(4) In the course of their examination of the action of alkali on 
the diastereoisomeric ^nienthyl phenyl-p-tolylacetates, McKenzie 
and Miss Widdows have pointed out that, when the ester of the 
<fl-acid was boiled for more than an hour with a slight excess of 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, the hydrolysis was incomplete. The 
ester recovered from this action had, however, the value [ajj, —54*7° 
in acetone, whereas the pure estei* with which the experiment was 
conducted had -53°. Small as is the difference between these 
values, the conclusion that the original ester had undergone partial 
racemisation was justified. Here the racemisation causes an eleva- 
tion of the optica! rotatory power, inasmuch as the menthyl group 
in the ester is optically stable towards alkali. This observation 
is, so far as we are aware, the first example recorded of the catalytic 
racemisation of an optically active ester by alcoholic alkali. e 
partial conversion of /-menthyl Z-diphenylsucoinate into Z-menthyl 
m6.?odiphenylsuccinate, as observed by Wren and Still, has also a 

bearing on the same problem. 

Extending the observations of Wren and Still (T., 1917, ill, 
1019) on the formation of ethyl mesodiphenylsuccmate during the 
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action of aqueous-alcoliolic potassium hydroxide on eth^d 
r-diphenylsuccinate. Wren (T., 1918, 113, 210) hydrolysed ethyl 
c?-diphenylsuccinate with a deficiency of aqueous ethyl-alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide, and found that the non-hydrolysed portion 
consisted practically entirely of the meso-ester. The following 
result was described in the same paper. Methyl ^^-phenylsuccinate 
was treated with potassium hydroxide dissolved in slightly aqueous 
methyl alcohol in quantity insufficient for complete hydrolysis, 
and the non-hydrolysed portion was separated; this was found to 
be almost completely racemised. Wren's suggestion that the 
racemisation of methyl d'-phenylsuccinate by sodium methoxide 
may be due to the formation of an unstable intermediate complex 
involves the substitution of a hydrogen atom by a sodium atom, 
thus ; 

yOMe 

CO,Me c/ CO,Me 0O,Me 

Ph-C + H-O-Ph 

CH^-COaMe iH^-COjMe OH^-CO^Me OH^-COaMe 

(Active.) (Inactive.) (Inactive.) 


On the other hand, the interpretation of the mechanism of the 
racemisation of phenyl-p-tolylacetic acid by alkali, as suggested 
by McKenzie and Miss Widdows, is different from the above, 
inasmuch as it is implied that the change, 


C^H 


is not the first phase of the action, bub that, in virtue of the 
reactivity of the carhonyl group, addition of the alkali first takes 
place, and the molecular rearrangement then occurs in the additive 
compound so formed, thus: 




H 




H 

C-OH 

II 

O 


(Active.) 


K OH 
(Inactive.) 


K OH 

(Active.) 

OH 


CaH, 

C,H, 


>C< 


H 

CO,K 


+ H,0 


(Inactive.) 


This speculation, which implies that an- additive compound is 
produced during the neutralisation of an organic acid by an alkali, 
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has an augmented interest when viewed in relationship with tlie 
recent work of Behn and Miss Merling {J^ Amer. Ghem. Soc., 
1917, 39, 2646). Those authors claim to have prepared a numher 
of compounds of potassium hydroxide with various organic acids, 
the addition having* heen conducted in the presence of anhydrous 
ether- Thus with benzoic acid a compound was isolated which, on 
analysis, gave figures corresponding with the formula 
(C6H5*C02H)2,K0H, 

the scheme adduced being the following : 

+ 2KOH CcH^-C—O—C-aH, 

II 

OH OH O 

OgHs-C O O-CjH, 2C„H,-00,K + 2.H,0 

OH OH OH^K 

According to the same authors, compounds of potassium hydr- 
oxide with various esters can exist as definite entities, for example, 
the description of a compound consisting of molecular quantities 
of ethyl salicylate and potassium hydroxide is cited. 

With those data at our disposal, we considered it desirable that 
an examination should be made in some detail of the behaviour 
on hydrolysis of an ester of an optically active monobasic acid of 
the type K*CH( 0 H)*C 02 H, possessing a simple structure and with 
a high optical rotatory power. For this purpose, ethyl Z-mandelate, 
which has [aJjj —200*2° in carbon disulphide solution, was selected. 

First of all, the behaviour of Z-mandelic acid towards potassium 
hydroxide in aqueous- and ethyl-alcoholic solutions, respectively, 
was examined under varied conditions of concentration and 
temperature. From the results recorded in table I (see experi- 
mental part), it was clear that aqueous alkali in the concentrations 
employed had only a very slight racemising action, even if used 
in considerable excess and at elevated temperature ; moreover, 
alcoholic alkali caused racemisation, which was only slight at the 
ordinary temperature, but was pronounced when the alkali was in 
considerable excess at 70*5°. 

The complete hydrolysis of ethyl Z-mandelate was next studied, 
the great difference in the extent of the racemisation when effected 
by alcoholic alkali as contrasted with aqueous alkali being clearly 
indicated (see table II). 

The partial hydrolysis of the ester was next examined, and the 
rotation taken of the non-hydrolysed ester and of the mandelio acid 
resulting from the potassium salt formed. It appeared that the 
racemisation of the ester was more pronounced than that of the 

A 
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acid, and the conclusion was reached that the ester was catalytic- 
ally racemised. The specific rotatory power of the pure ester used 
was, as already stated, —200*2° in carbon disulphide solution. 
In four separate experiments conducted with alcoholic alkali under 
different conditions, the ester which had escaped hydrolysis and 
was recovered gave the values —122*1°’, —105*7°, —91*5°, and 
— 79*5° respectively. Moreover, the effect was more noticeable at 
higher than at lower temperatures, and it was more extensive in 
alcoholic than in aqueous solutions; curiously enough, it was more 
marked with dilute than with concentrated alkali (see table III). 
The latter observation is interesting and worthy of further in- 
vestigation ; a satisfactory interpretation would doubtless be 
arrived at by a comparison of the velocity of hydrolysis with the 
velocity of racemisation in alcoholic solutions of varying con- 
centrations. 

Finally, ethyl 2^-mandelate was hydrolysed by a moderate excess 
of alcoholic alkali, and the optical rotatory power of the non- 
hydrolysed ester and of the mandelic acid obtained from the 
potassium salt was examined at different stages of the hydrolysis. 
The recovered ester gave the values — 162*8°, —120*2°, and 
— 69*6° respectively in carbon disulphide. As we anticipated, the 
first portions of the ester to be hydrolysed gave a highly active 
acid, and the activity of the non-hydrolysed ester always lagged 
behind that of the acid formed (see table V). 

The fact is accordingly established that the action of aqueous 
alkali on ethyl Z-mandelate under the conditions quoted in the 
experimental part is accompanied with very slight racemisation, 
whereas with alcoholic alkali under similar conditions the race- 
misation is pronounced. The mechanism of these two actions must 
obviously be different, and we suggest that with aqueous alkali 
the following stages may occur : 

OH OH OH 

Ph-C-H ( + KOH) Ph-O-H 

O-OEt C-OEt OO.K 

0 OK 6h 

(Laevo.) (Lsevo.) (Laevo.) 

If the additive compound depicted is formed as an intermediate 
phase, its existence is presumably only transient, the velocity of 
its formation being measurably slow as compared with the velocity 
of its decomposition, which we would suppose to be immeasurably 
fast. There does not appear'to be anything in such an assumption 
which is opposed either to the bimolecular nature of ester-hydro^ 
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lysis or to the view held by some chemists that ionisation is the 
dual effect instead of the initial cause of chemical reactions, and 
that association may precede ionisation even in aqueous solutions, 
A simple interpretation of this kind is not novel, recalling as it 
does the views advanced, for example, by H. E. Armstrong and 
Watson (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1907, [A], 79, 579) with reference to 
the hydrolysis of methyl acetate by hydrochloric acid and nitric 
acid in the presence of certain salts. Whilst it is admitted by 
these authors that the hydrated acid is the effective hydrolyst, the 
assumption is made that water acts alone and attaches itself to the 
* carbonyl group of the ester, thus : 

CHg-C-O-CHg + OHg OHg-C-O-CHg — > CHa-CO.H + CHo*OH. 

II /\ 

O . OH OH 

On the basis of their results on the retarding effects of the 
inorganic salts on the velocity of hydrolysis, the same authors go 
so far as to assume that the salts actually enter into association 
with the ester, and consequently hinder to some extent the associa- 
tion of ester and hydrolyst. 

Now, on the representation suggested above, ethyl alcohol 
separates from the additive compound in such a manner that the 
asymmetry of the molecule is still preserved, the elimination being 
effected from groups which are not directly attached tO' the asym- 
metric carbon atom. If the change proceeded entirely according 
to this scheme, the mandelic acid resulting from the potassium 
salt should be the pure Isevorotatory enantiomorph. In practice, 
however, the product is always racemised, although only slightly, 
and this is to he attributed mainly to the presence of a trace of 
potassium ethoxide formed from the alcohol eliminated. Although 
the equilibrated condition, KOH -j- C 2 H 5 *OH ~ H 2 O, 

does not appear to have received the attention which its import- 
ance deserves, it is nevertheless certain that the quantity of 
ethoxide present during the hydrolysis of ethyl ^-mandelate by 
aqueous alkali under the conditions examined by us can only be 
extremely small, suflS-cient, however, to induce the slight racemisa- 
tion which is invariably observed. If it were feasible to select 
experimental conditions, of such an order that the ethyl alcohol 
would at the moment of its formation be removed from the sphere 
of action without being acted on by the potassium hydroxide, it 
should be possible to obtain the pure ^-mandelic acid quite un- 
racemised as the product of the action of the calculated amount of 
aqueous alkali on the ester. It has, however, to be recognised that 
under certain conditions racemisation can occur even- when alcohol 
is absent. 


A A* 2 
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On the other hand, since alcoholic potassium hydroxide contains 
potassium ethoxide, the more pronounced racemisation effects noted 
with alcoholic alkali are to be attributed to this factor. Her© we 
suppose that the first phase of the action is an additive one, and 
that the formation of an unsaturated, unstable complex occurs 
after the additive eom'pound has been formed^ thus: 


OH 

U-OEt 

C) 

(Lisevo.) 


(4-EtOK) 


OH 

Ph-U-H ^ _ EtOH) 
O-OEt 

/\ 

OK OEt 
(Laevo.) 


OH 

Ph-C 

II 

(J 

OK OEt 
(Inactive.) 


( + H,0) 


OH 

Ph-O-H (-KOH) 
C-OH 


/\ 

OK OEt 


(Inactive.) 


. OH 

Ph-C~H + 
(J-OEt 


OH 

H-C-Pk 

U-OEt’ 

II 

o 


(Inactive.) 


According to this picture, the asymmetry of the molecule is 
destroyed at the stage where the alcohol is eliminated, th© ethoxide 
accordingly causing complete racemisation. A logical deduction 
would be that it should be possible to effect th© complete racemisa- 
tion of ethyl Z-mandelat© with potassium ethoxide if the experi- 
mental conditions could be so adjusted as to prevent th© admission 
of potassium hydroxide into the system. 

Wren’s observations (T., 1918, 113, 215) on th© action of 
aqueous-alcoholic alkali on methyl c?-phenylsuccinate are in 
harmony with th© above views. With the gradual addition of 
water to alcoholic alkali, the amount of hydroxide will increase, 
whilst the amount of alkyloxide will diminish. Wren’s results 
show clearly that th© addition of water tends to' check racemisation 
to a remarkable extent. 

The fact that, when ethyl ^-mandelat© is hydrolysed by a 
quantity of alcoholic potassium hydroxide insufficient for complete 
hydrolysis th© residual ester is partly racemised, would accordingly^ 
be interpreted in th© following fashion. A portion of the pure 
ester is unattacked, whilst another portion is completely racemised 
by th© potassium ethoxide; th© ester which escapes being hydro- 
lysed would, therefore, consist of a mixture of d- and ^-esters con- 
taining an excess of the latter. 

On the other hand, the following distinct reactions appear to 
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take place in the hydrolysis of ethyl Z-mandelate by the calculated 
amount of ^.Icoholic potassium hydroxide : 

(1) The action of the aqueous potassium hydroxide present, lead- 
ing to the formation of potassium Z-mandelate practically un- 
racemised. 

(2) The catalytic total racemisation of the Z-ester by potassium 
ethoxide, leading to the formation of ester. 

(3) The hydrolysis of this <7?-ester by potassium hydroxide, lead- 
ing to the formation of potassium ^ZZ-mandelate. 

The resulting mandelic acid would therefore consist of a mixture 
of the r- and Z-acids. 

The results recorded in this paper are possibly of some import- 
ance as having a bearing on the general question of the mechanism 
of the hydrolysis of esters by alcoholic alkali. Let the case be 
considered where an ester like ethyl acetate, which does not possess 
an asymmetric carbon atom, is hydrolysed by an amount of 
alcoholic alkali insufficient for its complete hydrolysis. The non- 
hydrolysed ester could easily be removed, and found to be identical 
in every particular with the original ester. In the light of our 
experience, however, the conclusion would not be justified that this 
recovered ester was really entirely unattacked while the hydrolysis 
was actually in progress. 

Experimental. 

Action of Fotaissium Hydroxide on \-Mandelic Acid. 

The acid was prepared from amygdalin, and had [ajj^ — 154‘4° 
for c — 2*3215 in aqueous solution. It was heated under various 
conditions with an excess of potassium hydroxide dissolved in water 
or in ethyl alcohol. The product was finally poured into an excess 
of water, acidified by mineral acid, and extracted with ether. The 
specific rotatory power of the acid recovered from each solution 
was determined with water as the solvent. 

Table I. 

0*38 Gram of acid was taken in each experiment. 

Alkali. Conditions. [a],, of recovered acid. 

30 c.c. aqueous (0‘93iV') ., 7 days at ord. temp. — 151*0® (c=l-14) 

„ „ » .. 13 hours at 70*5® . 127*4 (c = l*42) 

30 c.c. alcoholic (0-93iV) .. 7 days at ord. temp. 146*6 (c = 0*86) 

„ „ „ .. 13 hours at 70-5° 6i*2 (c=l*79) 

30 c.c. aqueous (0*1106iV) 15 days at ord. temp. 152*3 (c=l-3) 

„ „ „ 20 hours at 70*5® 148*6 {c-=l*76) 

30 c.c. alcoholic (0*1105iY) 15 days at ord. temp. 151*7 (c=l*52) 

20 hours at 70*5® 145*5 (c— 1*19) 
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!For tho neutralisation of 0*38 gram of acid, 22*6 c.c. of 
0*1105iV^-alkali are required. When a slight excess of alkali of this 
concentration was employed, there was still racemisation ; the effect 
of raising the temperature is, however, clearly indicated, as also 
is the greater racemising effect of the alcoholic as contrasted with 
the aqueous alkali. The effects of the more concentrated alkali 
(0*93i\7') were more pronounced. Although the value —146*6® 
obtained from the third experiment quoted in the above table is 
not far removed from that of the optically pure ^-mandelic acid, 
the racemisation which occurred when the alcoholic solution was 
kept at the ordinary temperature and submitted to polarimetric 
examination at intervals was observed quite clearly, the falling 
from -'1*21® to —1*08® (^ = 1) after seven days. At 70*5®, the 
initial value for aj^ was —2*42® (1 = 2); after one hour was 
“2*15®, and after three hours —1*92®, whilst the acid recovered 
after the action had proceeded for thirteen hours had a value so 
low as [a]j 5 —61*2®. It must, of course, be noted that the alkali 
in this experiment was present in considerable excess. On the 
other hand, with aqueous alkali (0*93iV), the initial value for Ujy 
was —2*89® (1 = 2); after three hours at 70*5®, the value had fallen 
to -2*80®, and after thirteen hours to —2*45®, whilst the recovered 
acid had [a\^ —127*4® after the action had been in progress for 
thirteen hours. 

"With regard to the conditions, the experiments quoted in the 
table are strictly comparable, as they were performed 
simultaneously. 


Com'plete Hydrolysis of Ethyl \-Mandelate hy Potassmin 
Hydroxide. 

The ester was prepared by esterifying the acid with ethyl alcohol 
and sulphuric acid. Its rotation was determined in carbon 
disulphide : 

1 = 2, 0 = 2*0155, ai}-8*07® 200*2®. 

This value is higher than that quoted by Walden (Zeitsch. 'pliysikal. 
Ghem., 1895, 17, 708), who gives [a]p —180® in carbon disulphide 
for c = 2*5. 
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Table II. 


Ester, 

Alkali. 

Alkali 


r«]„ of 

grams. - 

required. 

Conditions. 

recovered acid. 

0*697 

35-5 c.c. alcoholic 
(0*1105A^). 

35-0 c.c. 

3 days at ord. teraj). 

— 86*0° (c=l*9) 

0*697 

35-5 c.c. alcoholic 
(0-11052^). 


6 hours at 70° 

74*5 (c = 2-32) 

0*789 

80 c.c. alcoholic 
(0-11057^7). 

30-6 

5 days at ord. temp. 

93-7 (c=^2*05) 

0*789 

SO c.c. alcoholic 
(0-1105iV). 

>> 

6 hours at 70° 

80*6 (c = 2*62) 

1*0639 

6-6 c.c. alcoholic 
(0-93JV). 

6-35 

20 hours at ord. temp. 

112-4 (c = 3-16) 

1-0639 

6*6 c.c. alcoholic 
iO‘9ZN). 


3 hours at 70° 

105*1 (c = 3*07) 

0*721 

10 c.c. alcoholic 
(0-93A^). 

4-3 

2 days at ord. temp. 

118*4 (c==2'05) 

2*0516 

10 c.c. alcoholic 
(2*18iV). 

5-2 

15 hours at ord. temp. 

124-1 (c = 2-14) 

0-5192 

27 c.c. aqueous 
i0-ll05N). 

26-1 

4 days at ord. temp. 

149*4 (c = l-8) 

0-5893 

30*5 c.c. aqueous 
(0-11051^). 

29-6 

6 hours at 70° 

152*2 (c = l-93) 

0-9408 

6 c.c. aqueous 
(0-93A). 

6*6 

1 day at ord. temp. 

147*3 (c=^2-99) 

0-9008 

5*8 c.c. aqueous 
(0-93A). 

5*4 

4 hours at 70° 

146*5 (c=3-24) 

0-6785 

8-1 c.c. aqueous 
(0-93A). 

4*0 

2J hours at 70° 

144*8 (c = 2*06) 


Experiments -witli excess of hot concentrated alcoholic alkali 
were not performed, since the product would have been appreciably 
racemised by the alkali after the completion of the hydrolysis, and 
the value for the specific rotation would have varied according to 
the duration of heating. 

Our thanks are due toi Mr. Henry Wood, who in 1906 carried 
out the following experiments with the methyl and propyl esters 
of ^-mandelic acid. A mixture of 3 grams of methyl ?-mandelate 
and 50 c.c. of an aqueous solution of potassium hydroxide (IT 14 
grams, calculated 1*014 grams) was maintained at the ordinary 
temperature for seven days. The acid obtained gave the value 
Wn “-153*9° for d:. = l*99. An experiment conducted under similar 
conditions with 3 grams of the ester and 48*5 c.c. of alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide (1*016 grams) gave an acid with [a]^ -115*9°, 
These results showed the difference between the behaviour of 
aqueous and alcoholic alkali. When propyl-Z-mandelate was 
hydrolysed with a slight excess of aqueous alkali at the ordinary 
temperature, the acid recovered gave the value — 149*4°; the 
behaviour of this ester towards alcoholic alkali was not examined 
at the time. 
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Partial Hydrolysis of Ethyl l-Mandelate. 

(1) With Ethyl-alcoholic Potassium Hydroxide (0'1105A^). — 
Ester, 3*7273 grams; 94 c.c. of alkali (calculated 187*3 c.c.). The 
solution was divided into> two equal parts : (a) A t the on'dinary 
temperature for forty- tight ho^lrs. — ^Th© alcohol was removed from 
the neutral solution by evaporation, the residue added to water, 
and the non-hydrolysed ester extracted with ether and dried ; its 
rotation determined in carbon disulphide solution was [aj^ —105*7° 
for c = 2'19. The mandelic acid was obtained from the potassium 
salt in the usual manner, and its rotation determined in aqueous 
solution was [ajj^ —119*9° for c = 3*03. (b) At 70^ for fcnir hours . — 

Hecovered ester, 79*5° for c=4*69; acid, 110*9° for 

c = 3'57. 

(2) With Ethyl-alcoholic Potassium Hydroxide (0*937^). — Ester, 

3*4658 grams ; 10 c.c. of alkali (calculated 20*7 c.c.). The solu- 
tion was divided into two equal parts : (a) A t the ordinary 

temperature for twenty-four hours. — Hecovered ester, [aJjj —122*1° 
for c — 3*15; acid, [a]p— 131*3° for c — B'37. (b) At 70° for six 

hours. — Recovered ester, [a]^ —91*5° for c = 2*13; acid, 
[a]j, -122*1° for c = 2*31. 

(3) With Aqueous Potassium Hydroxide (0*9377). — Ester, 
3*4156 grams; 10 c.c. of alkali (calculated 20*4 c.c.). At the 
ordinary temperature for three days. — Recovered ester, 
[a]o -181*8° for c = 4*82; acid, [a]j, - 152*2°* for c = 2-02. 

These results are contrasted in the following table. 


Table III. 




Ester 



Kace- 

Race- 



hydro- 

[a]„ of 


misation 

misation 



lysed, 

residual 

[a]» of 

of ester, 

of acid, 

Alkali. 

t. 

per cent. 

ester. 

acid. 

per cent.* 

per cent 

Alcoholic 0-1105iV 

Ord. 

50*2 

-105*7° 

-119*9° 

47*2 

22*3 

Alcoholic 0*9377 

70° 


79*5 

110*9 

60*3 

28*2 

Ord. 

48*3 

122*1 

131*3 

39*0 

15*0 

f9 97 

70° 


91*5 

122*1 

54*3 

20*9 

Aqueous, 0*9327 

Ord. 

49*0 

181-8 

152*2 

9*2 

1*4 


Examination at Different Stages during the Complete Hydrolysis 
of Ethyl \-Mandelate by Alcoholic Alkali. 

The ethyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide used was 0*20277. Six 
grains of the ester were dissolved rapidly at the ordinary tempera- 
ture hy shaking with 205 c.c. of alkali (calculated 165 c.c.). At 
intervals, 50 c.c. of the solution were withdrawn and run into a 
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slight excess of standard sulphuric acid, the solution being then 
titrated with standard alkali. In each case, the alcohol was 
removed by heating, and the ester and mandelic acid in the residue 
were separated as usual. . 


Table IV. 

Solution Sulphuric acid. 
Interval. Tf\dthdrawn. O-GQSA/". 

7 minutes 50 c.c. 10 c.c. 

25 

65 

1269 


0'202iV-alkali required 
for excess of acid. 
11-0 c.c. 

23.0 „ 

33-9 „ 

40-1 „ 


In table V, the specific rotatory power of the mandelic acid was 
determined in ethyl-alcoholic solution, the acid from which the 
ethyl Z-mandelate was prepared having [ajjy —152'^ for c = 1*671 in 
ethyl alcohol. 


Ester 

hydro- 

lysed, 

stion. per cent. 
1 28 

2 58 

3 84 

4 100 


Table V. 


[a3i> of 
ester 

recovered. 

— 162.8°(c = 2.45) 
120-2 (c=l-46) 
69-6 (c = 0-52) 


Ester Acid 

racemised, racemised, 
[a]i, of acid, per cent, per cent. 
138-2°(c=l-l) 18-7 

119-0 (c=l-02) 40-0 , 

104-3 (c=2-85) 


05.2 


per cent. 
9-1 
21-7 


XJnIVKBSITY’ COIiLEOE, DUNDEE, 

TJNivEBsiTy OF St. Andrews, 


Municipal Technical Institute, 
Belfast. 


IBeceivedy May 8th, 1919.] 


LI . — >The Potential of a Nitrogen Electrode. 

By Brancis Da wry Usher and Hamavenkatasubbier 

V ENK ATE S WAR AN . 

The decomposition potential of a normal solution of hydrazoic acid 
has been found by D© Blanc to be 1*29 volts, and this acid therefore 
resembles the halogen acids (except hydrofluoric) in furnishing at 
the anode an electromotively active substance the potential of 
which is lower than that of oxygen. The substance in question 
has been presumed to be ordinary nitrogen, sO' that it should he 
possible to construct a nitrogen electrode similar to a chlorine or 
a hydrogen electrode, and to measure its potential in a solution 
containing ions. An attempt which w© have mad© to do this 
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lias led to some interesting “results, wMcli leave little doubt that 
the substance set free at the anode in the electrolysis of azide 
solutions is not ordinary nitrogen, but an active form of it. Some 
purely chemical evidence in support of this conclusion was obtained 
by one of us in 1914, and it is proposed to resume these experi- 
ments as soon as circumstances permit; they are at present too 
incomplete for publication. ^ 

Expeei mental. 

The JS.M.F. of the combination iV’/ 10-calomel | iV^ /I OO-KCl | 
iV’/ 100 -Na]vr 3 |N 2 Pt was measured at 30°, the nitrogen employed 
being carefully freed from oxygen and oxides. The nitrogen 
electrode was about 0*4 volt negative to the calomel, and therefore 
slightly negative to hydrogen, a result which is clearly incompatible 
with the assumption that the nitrogen furnishes N '3 ions 
reversibly. It was, in fact, proved that the observed potential was 
unaffected by the presence of nitrogen. The attempt was repeated 
with several different kinds of electrode, but always with the same 
negative result. 

Since the*nitrogen liberated at the anode during the electrolysis 
of azide solutions is electromotively active, as shown by the exist- 
ence of a definite decomposition voltage, it appeared probable that 
at the moment of its liberation it was different from, but was very 
rapidly converted into, ordinary nitrogen. It was therefore decided 
to polarise a platinum wire anodically in an azide solution with 
a definite E.M.F. in slight excess of the decomposition voltage, and 
to measure its potential, which would be slightly higher than the 
true potential corresponding with the reversible change N '3 ^ 
active nitrogen. The electrolytic cell was made of paraffined teak- 
wood divided into three compartments by parchment paper 
diaphragms, the three compartments containing iY-sodium azide, 
with some hydrazoic acid added to the middle compartment in 
order to neutralise any ammonia formed by reduction at the 
cathode. The potential of the anode was measured against a 
iY/ 10 -calomel electrode at the ordinary temperature (25 — 26°). 
The results read from the smoothed curves are shown in the follow- 
ing table. In Series I, about 5 cm. of platinum wire 0*5 mm. 
thick were used, in Series II about 2 mm. of the same wire, and in 
Series III a short point of very fine wire, the metal being well 
platinised in every case. 
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Potential of anode against A^/1 0-calomel 
Applied E.M.F ^ ^ - 


Volts. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

1*20 

0-690 

0-760 

0-788 

1*30 

0-698 

0-770 

0-800 

1-40 

0-704 

0-782 

0-813 

1-50 

0-712 

0-797 

0-829 

1-60 

0-722 

0-812 

0-843 

1-70 

0-732 

0-830 

0-861 

1-SO 

0-743 

0-848 

0-880 

1-90 

0-754 

0-873 

0-904 


Altliough the combiiiation was so arranged t-liat tlie potentials 
at til© 'liquid junctions could be calculated after determining tlie 
transport number for sodium azide, it was unnecessary to do tbis, 
because, as is evident from tli© above table, a constant value for 
tbe potential of tb© nitrogen electrode was not obtained at any 
applied voltage. Its behaviour appears to be normal so far as the 
effect of increasing voltage is concerned, but depends on tb© size 
of tb© anode, tbat is, on tbe current density. Tb© current bowing 
in tb© primary circuit was at all times sufficient to cause a brisk 
evolution of gas, so tbat tb© results cannot be attributed to want 
of saturation. Witb a view to investigate tb© relation between 
tb© potei^tial and tb© current density, a series of measurements 
was made witb varying but known current densities at a constant 
decomposing voltage.^ The arrangement shown diagrammatically 
in tb© accompanying figure was used. Tb© solution of iV-sodium 
azide, slightly acidified witb bydrazoic acid, was contained in a 
tall U-tub© witb a side branch for tbe calomel electrode {S'). Tbe 
electrodes {AC) consisted of platinised platinum disks sealed into 
glass tubes which passed through corks, and could be moved up or 
down- Tbe U-tube was tilted when in use in order to prevent an 
accumulation of gas under tb© disks. Tb© electrolysing current was 
furnished by a battery (5), and passed through an adjustable low 
resistance (TV)^ a resistance box {Td), and tbe solution in tb© U-tube. 
SS are two' .paraffin block switches of which tb© temiinals d and g 
were connected to a potentiometer (P), tbe other connexions being 
as shown in tbe diagram. In taking a series of readings, tbe circuit 
was first closed, e was connected to p, and a to d. Plugs were then 
taken out of tbe resistance box until tb© potential difference across 
tb© U-tub© was approximately 1*31 volts (chosen as being slightly 
in excess of tbe decomposition voltage), and tb© rheostat {W) was 
then adjusted so tbat that figure was exactly attained. Tb© second 
measurement was tbat of tbe fall of potential across the resistance 
box, and tbe third gave tbe JE .M.F . of tbe combination nitrogen— 

* Keys, standard cell, and a buffer solution between tbe U-tube and 
calomel electrode are not shown. 
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calomel. The ourreat flowing through the solution was known from 
the second measurement, wHch gave the fall of potential across a 
nown resistance, and from this the current density was calculated 
toe area of the anode being always the same, namely, 0-65 so. cm.’ 
By altering the position of the electrodes, the resistance of the solu- 
tion could be varied, and therefore also the current density. 

• that when the platinised electrodes were immersed 

in toe solution, a slow evolution of nitrogen occurred even when no 
current was passed. This could not have been due to occluded 



stS tof^le Plftiuising liquid, since it took place after 

electrodes in ferrous sulphate solution and washing 

we found that the phenom^L W ' made, 

Oliveri-Mandala (&aLua, 1916, 46 I '" 3^7) Th ''"f r 
apparently became noi^nn^rl A ’ . ^ platinum 

for some tim., and nLogen ceaL 7vef t ATh^?^ 

series of readings had been takan f u • ” 






TH±] i-UTinj^TiAlj OH’ A JNXTitUUKJN HJJLH](JTKOJL>Jii. b 

ill inicroainperes per sq. cm., and the B .M.F . of the* combination 
volts. 


I. 11. III. IV. 


C.D. 

E.M.F. 

C.B. 

E.M.F. 

C.D. 

E.M^F. 

C.D. 

E.M.F 

4707 

0‘446 

4070 

0-493 

3669 

0-508 

3768 

0-494 

4838 

0-468 . 

4244 

0-506 

3738 

0-524 

3816 

0-518 

4975 

0*482 

4285 

0-616 

3831 

0-542 

3847 

0-545 

5136 

0*497 

4377 

0-528 

3893 

0-558 

3893 

0-561 

5444 

0*520 

4541 

0-540 

4019 

0-677 

3988 

0-587 

5741 

0-541 

4670 

0-552 

4112 

0-593 

4061 

0-617 

6131 

0-564 

4868 

0-661 

4237 

0-608 

4144 

0-652 



4992 

0-581 

4364 

0-629 





5157 

0-590 







5362 

0-615 







5546 

0-635 





If the 

above figures 

are plotted 

on a 

curve, it 

is seen 

that, 


one would expect, the rate of increase of potential with current 
density diminishes as the latter increases. Since the potential is 
a measure of the concentration of the electromotively active sub- 
stance in the electrode (assuming the solution to remain unaltered), 
it is evident that the latter is unsaturated even when nitrogen is 
being evolved freely, and one can only explain this behaviour by 
assuming* that the ions furnish an active form of nitrogen on 
discharge, and that this is rapidly converted into ordinary nitrogen, 
probably catalytically by the platinum. 

It has been shown in other instances that the velocity of reaction 
between a gas and a solid is proportional to the partial pressure 
of the gas. In the present case, the rate of formation of active 
nitrogen must be proportional to the current density, and its rate 
of decomposition may be considered proportional to its partial 
pressure, that is, to its concentration, of which the potential is a 
known function. If, therefore, the measurements correspond v/ith 
a state of equilibrium (which they probably do, since the ’potential 
shows no variation sO' long as the current density remains constant),* 
we obtain the relation : rate of formation of active nitrogen — h-J) — 
rate of decomposition = where D is the current density and C 
the concentration of active nitrogen. If F is the measured E.M.F 
we getf P — £&+5 1ogi9, where a and h are constants. The 
following table shows the experimental values of the E .M.F, in 
Series II, the values read from a smoothed curve drawn through 

* In tb.e four series of readings given, tbe actual values of tlie potential 
in the different series are not the same for a given current density. This 
variation is due to differences in the solutions, and is not observed in a 
solution of definite composition. 

t By substituting <7=A;iX>/^2 ‘*'he expression F — k + h log <?, and collecting 

the constant terms. 
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the figures enclosed in brackets, and the values calculated by means 
of this expression : 

E.M.F. 




Read from 


OX). 

Measured. 

smoothed curve. 

Calculated 

(4:070) 

(0*493) 

(0*493) 

(0*493) 

4:244: 

0*606 

0*512 

0*512 

4285 

0*516 

0*616 

0*516 

4377 

0.628 

0*526 

0*525 

4541 

0*540 

0*642 

0*642 

4670 

0*662 

0-554 

0*564 

4818 

0*561 

0*568 

0*568 

4992 

0*581 

0*584 

0*584 

5167 

0*590 

0*698 

0*598 

(5362) 

(0*615) 

(0*615) 

(0*616) 

6546 

0*635 

0*630 

0*630 


The agreement between the observed and calculated figures is 
satisfactory, and probably indicates that the assumptions made are 
in the main correct. It is interesting to note that the above ex- 
pression does not fit the curve obtained in Series I, where the solu- 
tion was being decomposed catalytically during the observations, 
but that if a third constant (representing a constant additional 
supply of active nitrogen) is introduced, the agreement becomes 
good. 

An attempt was made to obtain some idea of the rate at which 
the active nitrogen is decomposed in contact with the electrode. 
An azide solution was electrolysed in such a way that the gas 
accumulated in bubbles under the anode. On breaking the decom- 
posing current, the potential fell at first so rapidly that it could 
not be followed, and dwindled' to zero in about thirty seconds. A 
similar experiment with chlorine showed that the potential fell by 
0-2 volt in twenty minutes, and a hydrogen electrode by 0*06 volt 
in the same time, so' that the result with nitrogen cannot be 
explained by diffusion. 

The only reference to any peculiarity in the chemical properties 
of the nitrogen obtained by electrolysing an azide appears to be 
m a paper by Browne and Lundell (/. Amer. Chem. Soc.^ 1909, 31 
435), who electrolysed a solution of potassium azide in anhydrous 
azoiinide at - 78®, and, on the occasions when their apparatus was 
not shattered, observed that the gas evolved at the anode attacked 
mercury. Apparently, therefore, the active nitrogen is much less 
rapidly decomposed at a low temperature. 

Ceitthaii College, 

Baxgalobe, S. India. 


lEeceived, March 3rd, 1919.] 
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LII . — A Chemical Investigation of Banded Bituminous 
Coal, Studies in the Composition of Coal,^ 

By Frederick Yinoent Tides well and Richard Vernoh 
Wheeler. 

It is, and has been since pit-coal first became an article of daily 
use, a matter of common observation that any lump of bituminous 
coal taken haphazard is almost certain to exhibit, in a more or 
less marked degree, differences in the texture of its surface which 
give it a. banded appearance, the bands being alternately dull and 
bright. 

The subject of the banded appearance of bituminous coal has 
recently been treated in a more exact manner than heretofore by 
Stopes (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1919, [R], 90 , 470), whose observations 
can be briefly summarised as follows. 

She distinguishes, not merely ^'dull’^ and bright bands, but 
four distinctive portions forming the mass of an ordinary 
bituminous coal. The four portions can be recognised and 
separated from each other both macroscopically and microscopic- 
ally in thin sections. These four ingredients were provisionally 
named by Stopes : 

(i) Fusain. The equivalent of ** mother-of-coal,” mineral-charcoal/’ 

etc., of various authors. 

(ii) Burain. The equivalent of “dull” hard coal of various authors; 

th^ “ Mattkohle ” of the Germans. 

(iii) Clarain. I Together the equivalent of “bright” or “glance” coal of 

(iv) Vitrain. f various authors; the “ Glanzekohle” of the Germans. 

These show various differences in character, and, in particular, 
markedly distinct microscopical features. 

Microscopical and palgeobotanical study has thus been able to 
distinguish between four visible ingredients in banded bituminous 
coal, and tO' ascribe to each a character essentially different from 
the others as regards the appearance and probable nature of the 
materials of which it is composed. As a corollary to this work, 
we have undertaken to determine to what extent, or if at all, the 
four ingredients differ amongst themselves in their chemical nature 
as ascertained by ordinary methods. 

So far as we are aware, the only previous detailed attempt to 
relate the texture with the chemical composition of a coal is that 

* The work by Dr. M. C. Stopes, the reference to which is given below, 
forms Ho. 1 of this series of researches. 
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by G-roufc {IScoiv, Geol., 1911, 6 ,- 449), who taade a Cai^eful study 
of selected parts of a black lignite ot sub-bitumitious coal from 
Gorham Mine, Marshall, Colorado. Several references are to be 
found, it is true, to the diSerence in composition between a sample 
of mother-of-coal (fusain) and the coal with which it was 
associated ; and there has been a tendency on the part of some 
writers to confuse fusain, which may occur in bands or layers, but 
is just as often present in coal in numerous very small pockets, 
with “dull"' or ''matt’" coal (durain) (see, for example, Strahan 
and Pollard, Mem. Geol. Surv. JSngl. Wales, 1915, 6 , 91). 

"We do not propose to discuss the reason for the gross dilference 
that undoubtedly exists between the chemical composition of fusain 
and that of coal, but to' reserve such a discussion for a future 
memoir, since it belongs more properly to a disquisition on the 
mode of formation of the coal conglomerate. Our immediate con- 
cern is with the more subtle differences in composition that can 
be presumed to be correlated with the characteristic appearances 
of vi train, clarain, and durain. 

The coal chosen for this research was, for obvious reasons, one 
of those used by Dr, Marie Stopes for her investigations, namely, 
the Thick Coal, Hamstead Colliery. We are indebted to her for 
volunteering the task — a laborious one requiring much care — of 
providing supplies of each macroscopically distinct ingredient, free 
from the others^ sufficient for chemical examination. The total 
supply was obtained from blocks of coal collected within a few cm. 
of each other in the same portion of the seam. 

The fusain was obtained as a powder by scraping lightly with 
a knife at such cleavage surfaces as had wedges of the material 
on them. The durain was obtained as small blocks or broken 
bands by splitting off from it all bright streaks. To' obtain the 
durain reasonably pure, it was necessary to split the coal con- 
siderably; although preponderatingly dull in appearance, a few 
bright streaks of hair-like fineness remained in it. In contrast to 
the brittle, powdery fusain, the durain is firm and hard. 

Clarain preponderated in the sample. It is throughout banded 
finely with rather brighter and rather duller portions, but in 
general it has a subdued surface lustre when viewed broken at 
right angles to the bedding plane, which is distinct from the matt 
surface of the durain. 

Vitrain is a conspicuous feature in a block of this coal. It was 
separated as small splints and cubes through the ready breaking 
up of its layers. The vi train runs in horizontally extended hands 
varying from 1 to 6 mm. in thickness. XJnlike the clarain, a single 
band does not show banding within itself, but the face at right 
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angles to the bedding plan© is uniformly and brilliantly glossy, 
and instead of the usual cleavage the fracture tends to be 
concboidal. 

The metbods of cbemical investigation employed for each of tbe 
four ingredients have been : proximate and ultimate analysis ; tbe 
action of solvents and of reagents; and destructive distillation in 
a vacuum^ witb examination of tbe gaseous and liquid products. 
A tabulation of tbe results obtained, so far as tbey admit of tabula- 
tion, is given later. Some description is first required of tbe 
different operations, further details of wbicb are given in tbe 
experimental portion of tb© paper. 

The Action of Solvents . — ^Extractions were made in Soxblet fat- 
extraction apparatus, using from 1 to 10 grams of material ground 
so as to pass tbrougb a 200 x 200 mesb sieve. 

(1) Pyridine : 

Vitrain. Clarain. Durain. Eusain. 

Extract, per cent, on ash- 


free, dry coal 34*4 27*2 21*6 10-1 

Colour of solution Dark red. Dark red. Brownish -red. Brown. 


(2) Chloroform, Extraction of Pyridine Extract. — On© gram of 
eacb of tbe dried extracts of vitrain, clarain, and durain was ex- 
tracted witb cbloroform during two days. Extraction appeared to 
be complete after twelve bours. Tb© percentage of tbe pyridine 
extract soluble in cbloroform was witb vitrain 27, witb clarain 30, 
and witb durain 40. 

From these results, tb© percentages of a-, j3-, and y-compounds 
present in tb© coal (see Stopes and Wheeler, “Monograph on tbe 
Constitution of Coal,” 1918) can be calculated as follows : 


o- Compounds (insoluble in pyridine).. - 
j3- Compounds (soluble in pyridine, 

but insoluble in chloroform) 

y-Compounds ( soluble in both pyridine 
and chloroform) 


Vitrain. 

Clarain. 

Durain. 

65*8 

72*8 

78-4 

25-0 

190 

13'0 

9-2 

8-2 

8-6 


Samples of vitrain and durain were extracted direct witb chloro- 
form and witb ethyl alcohol; tbe percentages extracted are 
recorded in table V, 

The Action of Peagents. (1) Alcoholic Potassium Hydroxide . — 
This reagent has been used by previous workers to determine tb© 
quantity of ulmin compounds present in a coal. Tbe substances 
removed are no doubt ulmin compounds, but all such compounds 
are not necessaiily soluble in aqueous or alcoholic potassium hydr- 
oxide (Stopes and Wheeler, loc. dt .) ; it is better, therefore, simply 
to record the fact that a certain portion of a coal is soluble in tb© 
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reagent, -without attempting to draw any conclusion therefrom as 
to the total percentage of ulmin compounds present. 

A modification of HarVs method of treatment {Chem. Zeit,, 
1907, 31 , 640), in which the reagent is maintained at 80°, was 
used in the first instance, the results being : 

Vitrain. Clarain. Durain. 

Soluble in hot alcoholic potassium hydroxide; 

per cent, on ash-free, dry coal 6-1 5-4 3*8 

Stopes had observed that in the cold this reagent seemed to 
have a peculiar effect on vitrain, causing small lumps to “acquire 
the consistency of hard cheese or soap,"' so that thin flakes could 
be cut from it with a razor, whilst in untreated coal vitrain 
is hard and resistant to a cutting edge. It seemed desirable, there- 
fore, to determine whether prolonged treatment of the powdered 
coals in the cold would result in greater quantities passing into 
solution. The percentages removed after eight weeks of such 
treatment were : 

Vitrain. CJlarain. Durain. 

6*7 6-2 3-6 

The softening or loosening action of the alkali observed by 
Stopes would thus appear to be caused by the removal of some 
binding material from the coal conglomerate; the ulmin com- 
pounds have been credited with a binding or cementing action. 

(2) lodme . — The absorption of iodine by coal may be regarded 
as giving an approximate measure of the proportion of unsaturated 
compounds present. 

Before treating the four ingredients of banded coal, preliminary 
trials were made with other coals to determine the conditions of 
test most likely to yield accurate comparative results These trials 
showed that iodine absorption by coal is very slow and may con- 
tinue for a long time. It was, in fact, found to be impracticable 
to determine the maximum amount of iodine that can be absorbed 
by coal, for the absorption varied with the conditions, and more 
particularly with the length of duration of test. Bor example, 
Wijs" solution (iodine chloride in solution in glacial acetic acid), 
although causing about four times the absorption given by aqueous 
iodine, yet did not appear to be within measurable distance of 
giving a final value after twelve hours. 

In recording the results that follow, it is necessary to distinguish 
between “permanent"" and “temporary" absorption of iodine (see 
p. 635). The results given are strictly comparative, each of , the 
four components of banded coal being treated under identical 
conditions- 
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TiJBLE I. 

Iodine Absorbed 'per cent, by Weight on Ash-free, Dry Coal. 

Duration Temporary. 

of (Beleased on keeping.) Permanent, 

treatment. 

Hours. Vitrain. Clarain. Durain. Fusain. Vitrain. Clarain. Durain. Fusain. 


1. 

6*4 

7-6 

4-1 

0-7 

8-6 

6-9 

6-8 

2-1 

3- 

7-9 

8-3 

5-5 

0-7 

14-3 

11-8 

12-3 

3*6 

6. 

9-3 

9-7 

6-8 

1-4 

16-5 

16-0 

130 

2*9 

24. 

10-7 

10-4 

8*9 

2-1 

22-8 

23-6 

17-8 

4-3 


These results were obtained with aqueous iodine (iV/10 in 
potassium iodide solution). With Wijs’ solution, the following 
quantities of iodine, calculated as percentages on the ash-free, dry 
coals, were absorbed during six hours : 

Temporary. Permanent. 

Vitrain, Clarain. Durain. Fusain. Vitrain. Clarain. Durain. Fusain. 

18-6 20-8 17*1 8*6 67*9 63-2 51-3 4*3 

Destructive Distillation, Gaseous Drod^icts. — ^The procedure 
adopted for the examination of the gaseous products was that of 
fractional distillation in a vacuum. In this manner, the ranges 
of temperature over which decompositions occurred, with the pro^ 
ductioU of one or other of the usual constituents of coal-gas in 
predominant quantity, became manifest. With each of the four 
ingredients of banded coal, decomposition, as evinced by the evolu- 
tion of gases in any quantity, did not become marked until a 
temperature of about 350° was reached, although slight decom- 
position occurred with each at a temperature of 300°. At 200°, 
with all except fusain, a trace of gas was evolved, together with a 
little liquid having an odour of light petroleum. 

The tabulated results of the distillations are as follow : 


Table II. 
Vitrain. 


0-300 300-350 350-400 400-450 450-500 500-550 550-600‘ 


Temperature 

Vol. of gas at 
N.T.P. evolved 
per gram of coal, 

c.c 5*0 

Analysis, per cent. 

8-3 

COs + HoS .58-3 

Oo r 0*5 

c.;h^ 1*8 

CO 21*7 

H., — 

G'Blnn+o , 8-0 

Ratio ‘OjA on 
explosion for 
paraffins 1*50 


6-2 

22*5 

25*9 

12-0 

8-8 

2*2 

20-4 

7-3 

3*3 

0-4 

nil 

nil 

4-8 

4-8 

1*9 

20-8 

14-8 

15-1 

2-8 

9-7 

35*2 

38*8 

55-1 

42*3 

1-66 

1-80 

1-85 


37-4 

49-8 

52*0 

0-7 

nil 

nil 

2-3 

1-1 

1-1 

nil 

nil 

nil 

0-4 

nil 

nil 

15*0 

11-3 

12-1 

59-8 

80-1 

82-2 

21-S 

7-5 

4-G 


1-95 2-00 


2-00 
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Table II. {cotiiinued^) . 

Clarain, 

Temperatiire 0-300 300-350 350-400 400-450 460-500 500-550 550-600" 

V ol* of £r€i>s djf; 


N.T.P. evolved 
per gram of coal. 


c.c 

4*5 

Analysis, per cent. 


C„H,+C„H 2 „ 

9-0 

COO+H 5 S 

58-5 

Oo 

0.5 

tJjH. ■ 

1-5 

CO 

21-0 

Ho 


CUHjm+O • 

7-5 

Ratio CjA on 


explosion for 


paraffins 

1-52 


5-4 

19-8 

23-0 

10-0 

9-0 

2-3 

24-5 

10-6 

6-3 

0-3 

trace 

nil 

4-2 

4-6 

2-0 

21-6 

14-4 

14-5 

3-0 

9-3 

33-0 

34-4 

52-1 

41-9 

1-60 

1-71 

1-80 


Durcdn. 



350 

35-7 

50-0 

0-9 

nil 

nil 

4.0 

1-4 

1-3 

nil 

nil 

nil 

0-3 

nil 

nil 

14-0 

11-9 

12-3 

58*5 

76-0 

80-0 

22-3 

10*0 

6-4 

1*90 

2-00 

2-00 


Temperature 

Vol. of gas at 
iNT.T.P. evolved 
per gram of coal, 
c.c 


Analysis, per cent. 

C,H« + C,,H,« 

COa+H^S 

Oo : 

C-X 

CO 

Ha 

C„Il27i4.2 

Ratio C(A on 
explosion for 
paraffins 


0-300 300-350 350-400 400-450 460-500 500-550 550-600° 


3-55 

5-4 

15-4 

18-9 

31-0 

30-0 

35-8 

11-6 

14-4 

11*7 

2-5 

1-8 

nil 

nil 

58-7 

28-3 

13-8 

9-2 

6.7 

6*2 

2-0 

0-6 

0-4 

0-1 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

10 

3-3 

4-3 

2-1 

0-3 

nil 

nil 

19-3 

19-1 

12-4 

13-5 

15-0 

16-4 

12-6 

nil 

3-0 

7.7 

32-1 

56-6 

62-7 

77-0 

7*3 

29-8 

50-0 

40-6 

19-6 

147 

8*4 

1-40 

1-45 

1-70 

1-85 

1-95 

2-00 

2-00 


Fusain. 


^^0-500 600-550 560-000' 

N.T.P. evolved 
per gram of coal. 


c.c 

Analysis, per 

cent. 

1-8 

20 

7.5 

12-0 

17.5 

22-0 

35-0 

^BHe+C^Ha,^ 

... 

0., : 

^^4 

CO 

^ - 

Ratio C/A 

on 

11-5 

56-4 

nil 

2- 3 
20-8 

nil 

3- 0 

8-9 

38*0 

nil 

3-5 

20-1 

2-4 

23*0 

7-5 

20-0 

nil 

3-0 

16-0 

10-6 

42-3 

2-8 

11-4 

nil 

2-2 

15-8 

22-6 

45-2 

1-8 

8-2 

nil 

0*7 

18-1 

38-4 

32-8 

0-7 

6-4 

nil 

0-2 

17- 2 
56-7 

18- 5 

nil 

3-8 

nil 

nil 

13-3 

73-9 

9-0 

explosion 

for 








paraffins .... 


1-25 

1-42 

1-60 

1-82 

1-90 

2-00 

2-00 
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In Pigs. 1 and 2 are shown the volumes of individual gaset? 
plotted against the temperatures at which they were evolved. The 


120 


Fig. 1. 


110 

100 


90 


80 

70 




curves thus obtained show clearly the various stages of decomposi- 
tion of the coal. 

Destructive Distillation. Frima/ry Liquid Products . — Only 
vitrain and durain were submitted to destructive distillation with 
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a view to examine the primary liquid products. Of fusain, an 
insufficient quantity was obtainable, whilst it seemed probable that 
the behaviour of clarain could be deduced from that of the other 
two components of banded coal, which would, at all events, afford 
the maximum degree of contrast. The records of the distillations 
are as follow. 

Vitrain. May 31s^, 1918. — The apparatus (see p. 636) having 
been exhausted of air, heating was begun at 2.0 p.m., the tempera- 
ture being raised slowly to 100°. This temperature was main- 

Fig. 2. 

30 



tained until noon on June 3rd. Water collected in the cooled 
receivers. June Zrd . — ^The temperature was raised gradually to 
300°. Water and a little gas were evolved as the temperature 
increased. Oils began to appear at 300°. June UTi . — Increase of 
temperature was continued very slowly from 300° in order to deter- 
mine the point at which active decomposition began. This was 
found to lie between 350° and 360°, over which range there was 
a rapid evolution of gas, water, and oils. Throughout the day the 
temperature was raised slowly to 400°. Viscid red oils began to 
appear at 390° and their quantity increased . with increased 
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temperature up to 455° (June 5tli). June bth — 7th . — Tlie 
temperature was raised, in stages of 25°, up to 650°. A rapid 
evolution of gas occurred at each successive increment of tempera- 
ture, but there was no further appreciable production of oil or 
tar above 460°. 

Burain. Jiine 14^7i. — Heating begun, the temperature being 
raised slowly to 100°, and the water that was driven off collected. 
The temperature . was maintained at 100° overnight. June 
\hth — \lth . — Temperature raised to 150°; very little more water 
was collected. Temperature raised slowly from 150° on the morn- 
ing of June 17th; at 11.45 a.m., the temperature being 250°, 
water made a reappearance in quantity in the distillates ; , at 
12.45 p.m., temperature 300°, oils began to collect in the receivers, 
but the evolution of gases was small. The rate of production of oils 
increased steadily with increased temperature without a correspond- 
ing increase in the quantity of gases; between 350° and 360°, the 
rate of evolution of gases increases slightly, but there was no 
marked decomposition point until the range 370 — 380° was reached. 
June — 24^th . — The sequence of events as the temperature was 

raised gradually to 550° was the same as with vitrain, except that 
a notable evolution of water occurred at 450°. As with vitrain, 
there was but little production of oil or tar above 480°. 

The main products of the distillations, calculated as percentages, 
by weight, on the ash-free, dry coals, may be tabulated as follows : 


Table III. 


Vitrain. 


Residue (ash-free) 79-0 

Water of decomposition ... 6-7 

Tar and oils 6-6 

Gas (by difference) 8-7 


Durain. 

790 

5-8 

8-0 

7-2 


From the tar and oils there were obtained on distillation ; 


Oils 


3-6 4*0 


The oils were composed of : 


Phenols 2*2 1-6 

Neutral oils 1-4 2-4 


The residue remaining in the retort in each instance consisted 
of loose particles little different in appearance from the original 
materials. With durain there were slight indications of coherence 
of some of the particles ; no coherence could be observed with 
vitrain. With the latter there was a shrinkage' in volume amount- 
ing to about 25 per cent, of that of the original coal; with the 
former, the shrinkage was only about 10 per cent. 
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Examination of the Liquid Disiillaiea . — Owing to the am all 
quantities obtained, it was not possible to make a complete ex- 
amination of tb© fractions collected at different temperatures. XJp 
to with, botb vitrain and durain, the distillates consisted of 

water; both were neutral and colourless and free from oils and 
organic or mineral salts. 

The distillates obtained between 150° and 300° were aqueous, 
with traces only of hydrocarbon oils. They fumed strongly in air, 
and were found to be concentrated solutions of hydrochloric acid. 
There was evidence of the presence of compounds of the polyphenol 
type in traces. 

The aqueous portions separated from the distillates between 
300° and 500° were also strongly acid (hydrochloric acid). On 
adding excess of potassium hydroxide, the vitrain distillate evolved 
an inflammable gas, strongly alkaline and with an odour like that 
of methylamine, whilst the durain distillate evolved a strongly 
alkaline gas, not unlike pyridine in odour. No ammonia could be 
detected in either distillate. Colour reactions for polyhydric 
phenols were again noted. 

The method of examination of the tar and oils was, for both 
vitrain and durain, to mix togetlier the fractions obtained at 
different temperatures and distil them under reduced pressure. 
The oils obtained were treated with solutions of sodium carbonate 
and potassium hydroxide to remove phenols, with hydrochloric 
acid to remove traces of bases, and finally with water. The phenols 
were liberated from their alkaline solution and distilled, as were 
the neutral oils. The results are best shown ifi parallel columns. 


Table IV. 


Vitrain^ 

Below 250® (40 mm.) 64 per cent, 
of the tar distilled without de- 
composition. At 250® decomposition 
began. The oils that passed over at 
that temperature began to solidify on 
cooling. 


Durain. 

Below 300° (25 mm.) 60 per cent, 
of the tar distilled without decom- 
position. Above 260° the oils coming 
over began to solidify on cooling. 
At 300° decomposition began with 
evolution of HCl. 

The oils were poured off from the 
solid distillate. 


Examination of the oils showed: 


Soluble in dilute Na2C08 solution 

Soluble in 15 per cent. KOH solution ... 

Soluble in HCl 

Neutral oils 


Vitrain. Durain. 
lOper oent. 

traces treices 

40 per cent. 60 per cent. 
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Table IV. {continued'). 
Examination of the phenols showed ; 


Vitrain. 

';rbe sodium carbonate solution con- 
tained polyphenols (o -dihydroxy). 
The phenols liberated from the 
potassium hydroxide solution gave 
on distillation : 

(1) 50 per cent. boiling at 

200 - 212 ®. 

(2) 25 per cent. boiling at 

260-280®. 

(3) 25 per cent, residue. 

Fraction (1): C = 76-96; H=7-76. 

Tf]l 1-025. 

Fraction (2): 0 = 78-12; H = 7-70. 
Very viscous. 


Duraln. 

The total phenols on distillation 
gave : 

(1) 25 per cent, boiling at 200-220®. 

(2) 25 per cent, boiling at 240-280°. 

(3) 50 per cent, residue. 

Fraction (1): 0 = 78*49; H=S-67. 

Fraction (2): C = 80-86; H = 7-91. 
Very viscous. 


Examination of the neutral oils showed : 


Vitrain. 


Distilled almost completely at 
.160-320®. 

C=85'86; H=9-91 (C-fH = 95-8). 


Durain. 

Distilled almost completely at 
160-340®. 

0= 85-44; H=10-39 (C-hH=96-S). 
Charring with cold sidphuric acid 
left only about 10 per cent, of 
saturated hydrocarbons. 


It wUi be noticed that the phenols derived from both coals fall 
into two well-defined groups, the first distilling at 200 — 220^, the 
second at 240 — 280°. The first group, in their constants and 
analyses, in their colour reactions with ferric chloride and other 
salts (aqueous and alcoholic), and in their phthalic anhydride con- 
densations, agreed with the lower simple phenols, and were pre- 
sumably cresols and xylenols. There was evidence also of the 
presence of some more complex phenol, or phenol ether, perhaps 
guaiacol. The second group gave pronounced colour reactions of 
the polyhydric phenols, and more particularly of the o-dihydroxy- 
benzenes, but probably consisted mainly of condensed products. 
Protocatechuic acid, or a similar compound, was present in the wash- 
ings from the phenols before their final distillation. This decom- 
poses normally at about 200°", but may easily have escaped decom- 
position under the conditions of the distillations. Durain gave a 
more complex mixture of phenols than vitrain. 

The distilled neutral oils from both coals were very similar, 
yellowish-brown oils. They did not consist exclusively of hydro- 
carbons, and the proportion of saturated hydrocarbons was low. 

VOL. CXV. B B 
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ParajB&n wax was obtained in quantity from the higher boiling 
fractions of each tar. 

The general analytic results can be summarised as follows : 


Density . 


Table V. 


Ultimate analysis . — Per cent, on 
ash.-free, dry coal : 

Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 

Proximate analysis : 

Moisture, per cent 

Ash, per cent 

Volatile matter, per cent, on ash- 
free, dry coal 

Extractions . — ^Per cent, on ash-free, 
dry coal : 

By pyridine 

By alcohol 

By chloroform 

Pyridine extract soluble in chloro- 
form, per cent 

Percentages of a-, /3-, and 7-com- 
pounds in the coal : 

«-Compounds 

„ 

7 * 

Action of reagents . — Per cent, on ash- 
free, dry coal : 

Solubility in alcoholic potass- 
ium hydroxide : 

(1) Hot 

(2) Cold 

Iodine absorption (permanent) : 
• W/lO-aqueous iodine, in 24 

hours 

Wijs’s solution, in 6 hours 


Vitrain. 

Clarain, 

Durain. Fusain. 

1-290 

1-280 

1-395 — 


78-5 

79-1 

80-8 

84-7 

5-15 

6-2 

6-1 

3-9 

13-9 

13-4 

11-8 

9-7 

1-33 

1-28 

1-3 

1-05 

1-12 

1-02 

1-0 

0-06 


12-6 

10-2 

6-5 

3-9 

1-2 

1-45 

3-6. 

10-0 

38-6 

40-S 

39-4 

22-G 


34-4 

27-2 

21-6 

10-1 

6-6 

5-7 

31 

— 

2-85 

— 

2-4 

— 

27-0 

30-0 

40-0 

— 


65-8 

72-8 

78-4 

— 

25-0 

19-0 

J3-0 

— 

9-2 

8-2 

8-G 

— 


6-1 

5-4 

3-8 

— 

6-7 

5-2 

3-6 

— 


22-8 

23-6 

17-8 

4-3 

67-9 

63-2 

51-3 

4-3 


The general impression created by an examination of the results 
recorded in this table is of a gradation of properties as we pass 
from vitrain to durain. Fusain, as already noted, stands apart in 
its character from the other three ingredients of banded coal. The 
ultimate analyses show a steady rise in carbon and fall in oxygen 
content in the order (1) vitrain, (2) clarain, and (3) durain, and 
this order is maintained with practically every property investi- 
gated. 
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Thus there is a regular reduction in moisture content and increase 
in ash content. The marked retention of moisture by vitrain most 
probably results from its colloidal nature, indicated by the 
conchoidal fracture and the absence of any recognisable structure. 
The ash content may to a certain extent affect the surface lustre of 
the coal. Indeed, from chemical examination alone, one might bo 
tempted to say that durain is durain because it is rich in ash; but 
it is clear from the work of Stopes that the decisive factor 
affecting the lustre is the presence or absence of plant structure. 
No doubt there is a direct connexion between the ash content of 
a coal and the presence of plant remains therein. 

The results of extractions both by organic solvents and by 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide exhibit well the gradation in proper- 
ties from vitrain to durain ; they also suggest a lack of homogeneity 
in vitrain not evident from microscopical examination. The fact 
that both vitrain and durain (and, it may be assumed, clarain also) 
contain nearly the same proportions of y-compounds is striking. 
The chief difference between the ingredients of banded coal, as 
revealed by the action of pyridine and chloroform, lies, therefore, 
in the amounts of a- and ^-compounds present. If, as has been 
suggested, the action of pyridine is mainly a mechanical loosening 
of the structure of the coal conglomerate, the a- and iS-compounds 
may actually be, as from their chemical behaviour they appear to 
be, essentially similar in character. From this point of view, the 
main difference between vitrain and durain would be a physical 
one, and would lie in the ease with which their (colloidal ?) struc- 
tures are disintegrated. The fact that the action of chloroform 
direct on the coals is to remove much smaller proportions of soluble 
matter than when an attack is first made with pyridine is in agree- 
ment with this suggestion. 

Alcohol appears to dissolve a portion of the coal conglomerate 
unaffected by chloroform — possibly the resins,^' using the word 
in its strictest sense. It is noteworthy that the proportions dis- 
solved are higher than is usual with bituminous coals. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence of gradation in properties 
of the four , ingredients is afforded by the destructive distillations 
with examination of the gaseous products (see table III and Figs. 
1 and 2). The volume-temperature curves obtained for the 
individual gases run nearly parallel, each to each, there being a 
rapid evolution of paraffins beginning at 350° and of hydrogen 
beginning at 400°, 

The quantities of each gas (carbon dioxide excepted) evolved 
over equal temperature ranges are greatest with vitrain an^ least 
with fusain, clarain and durain occupying inteimediate positiffus. 

B B 2 
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Tlie analyses of the gases evolved from each at any given tempera- 
ture interval are very similar ; it is their quantity that differs. 
The difference between the coals — between vitrain and durain, for 
example — is therefore not such as exists between a-h^- and 
y-compounds, which yield distinctive gaseous mixtures on destruc- 
tive distillation, the former being rich in hydrogen and the latter 
rich in paraffins (Clark and Wheeler, T., 1913, 103, 1704). The 
parallel volume-temperature curves show that for each of the four 
components of banded coal the relative production of hydrogen 
and paraffins is approximately the same, indicating that each con- 
\ ains similar proportionate amounts of the two characteiustic 
ingredients of coal, namely, a- and j8-compounds (regarded together 
as being similar in their behaviour on destructive distillation) and 
■/-compounds. 

For carbon dioxide, the same order is preserved up tO' 400°, but 
Is reversed at higher temperatures. With fiisain, the evolution 
of carbon dioxide is constant for each interval of 50° between 
350° and 600°. 

On comparing the records of the distillations conducted on a 
iarger scale with vitrain and durain, it will be seen that in general 
durain required higher temperatures to resolve it. Vitrain had 
a well-defined decomposition point at 350 — 360°, with a rapid 
evolution of gas and oil, whilst the decomposition point of durain 
was less well marked at 370 — 380°. Moreover, all the tar obtain- 
able from vitrain had distilled over before a temperature of 460° 
was passed, whereas with durain tar was still produced at 480°. 

Vitrain yielded less tar than durain, the same amount of residue, 
but more water of decomposition and more gas. The tar from 
» vitrain yielded less pitch than that from durain, the quantity of 
oils finally obtained from the two coals being nearly tbe same. A 
difference between tbe distillates further appears in tbe character of 
the oils. 

The high proportion of phenols in the tar oils, and the 
oxygenated character of the neutral oils, which contained but little 
saturated hydrocarbons, is noteworthy. Jones and Wheeler (T., 
1914, 1D5, 140) found from 12 — 15 per cent, of phenols in the tar 
oils from a Durham bituminous coal, and later (T., 1915, 107, 
1318) showed that these were produced exclusively from the 
“cellulosic” (a- and j8-compounds) portion of the coal. Th© large 
proportion of phenols in the tar oils from the Hamstead coal used 
in th© present research (50 per cent.) is due to the nature of the 
coal, which is highly oxygenated (10 — 13 per cent, of oxygen), a 
fact which also accounts for th© oxygenation of th© neutral oils. 

It is hot possible in tbe present state of ignorance of th© chemical 
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conaposition of coal to draw precise conclusions regarding any 
difference in constitution that may exist between vitrain, clarain, 
and durain. The cbemical data obtained point to the differences 
that might be expected to accompany the obvious difference in 
physical character being of degree rather than of kind. No 
characteristic reaction or behaviour for any one of the components 
of banded coal^, such as might be expected were there a funda- 
mental difference in the chemical composition of the coals, was 
disclosed. 

The analytical results indicate for clarain a composition 
approximately one-third the way between vitrain and durain. It 
is interesting to find, therefore, that as we pass from vitrain to 
durain, the “reactivity” of the coal (that is to say, the extent of 
its susceptibility towards solvents and reagents) diminishes in the 
ratio vitrain : clarain ; durain — 1 : 0*9 : 0 ‘ 7 . This relationship applies 
also to the results of destructive distillation (except as regards the 
23roportions of carhon dio:^de evolved). 

Such a relationship can be explained on the assumption that the 
coals are composed of a “reactive” group of compounds, together 
with a relatively “inert” material. The former alone is attacked 
by solvents, responds to reagents, and yields the main bulk of the 
gases and tars on distillation. The latter is chiefly responsible for 
the evolution at the higher temperatures of carhon dioxide on 
destructive distillation, and perhaps also for the neutral oils. It 
is clear, also, that the “ reactive ” group of compounds must con- 
tain more oxygen and less carbon than the “ inert.” 

On this assumption, vitrain, clarain, and durain are similar as 
regards the composition of the “reactive” material they contain, 
as is shown by the approximate constancy of the ratios of 
“reactivity,” hut differ in the proportions of “reactive” and 
“ inert ” constituents they contain ; it is conceivable, also, that the 
character of the latter varies, though a consideration of the ultimate 
and proximate analyses of the three ingredients does not point to 
this being so. 


SuTnmary . 

In the banded Eamstead coal investigated, the ingredients 
(leaving out of account fusain) show differences which grade them 
in the sequence vitrain, clarain, and durain. This sequence is 
evidenced in the fall in the moisture- and rise in ash-content; in 
the increase of carhon- and decrease of oxygen-content; and in the 
diminishing “ reactivity ” towards solvents, reagents, and heat 
treatment. 

Whilst making clear interesting differences which would scarcely 
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have Toeen expected from portions of coal so immediately adjacent 
in tlie same ‘ seam, tlie work lias not revealed the presence of 
essentially distinct types of chemical compounds peculiar to any 
one of the ingredients of banded coal. 

That portion of each ingredient responsible for the reactions 
observed appears to be of nearly constant composition. It is 
suggested that the difference between the ingredients lies in the 
proportion of “inert” or unresponsive material with which this 
“reactive” portion is associated. If a given weight of vitrain be 
assumed to contain x parts by weight of “reactive” material, the 
same weight of clarain would contain 0'9ic and of durain Q‘7x 
parts. 

Correlation of the microscopical with the chemical and other 
data available respecting banded bituminous coal is reserved for a 
future communication. 


Experimental. 

The various operations were conducted throughout under con- 
ditions strictly comparative for the four ingredients of the banded 
coal. 

Analyses . — ^For the proximate analyses, the methods recom- 
mended by the American Chemical Society were employed. The 
ultimate analyses were made in the usual manner, sulphur being 
determined by Eschka’s and nitrogen by Kjeldahrs method. For 
the estimation of carbon and hydrogen, the combustion tube was 
packed with copper oxide and lead chromate. The four ingredients 
differed considerably in their behaviour during combustion, fusain 
burning with difficulty in oxygen, whilst the combustion of vitrain 
became uncontrollable, showers of sparks being produced. With 
the latter, it was found necessary tO' start the comhustion very 
slowly in a stream of air, and only to use oxygen towards the end 
of the operation. In each instance, the result recorded is the 
mean of several concordant determinations. 

Each sample used for combustion analysis was dried in air during 
one hour at 105°. Experiments at present in progress on the rates 
of oxidation of the coals show that sUch drying would have the 
effect of raising their oxygen content and lowering their carbon 
content by less than OT per cent . ; moreover, the amount of alter- 
cttion is approximately the same for each ingredient of the banded 
coal. 

The Action of Solvents . — The extractions with organic solvents 
were made in all-glass Soxhlet apparatus, the coals being enclosed 
in thimbles of filter paper or alundum and held in place by plugs 
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of glass wool. Extraction was continued until the solvent passed 
over colourless, and generally for as long again. The coals were 
stirred at intervals, and fresh charges of solvent used from time 
to time. The solution obtained was filtered and distilled, and the 
extract freed from the last traces of solvent by evaporation on a 
watch-glass in a vacuum or in a stream of nitrogen, being finally 
allowed to remain during several weeks in a vacuum over sulphuric 
acid. 

The coals were air-dried (at 105°) for the pyridine (1 gram), 
dried at 105° in the absence of air for the pyridine-chloroform 
(10 grams), and undried for the alcohol and chloroform (5 grams) 
extractions. The solvents were dry and redistilled. 

The Actioiv of Reagents , — Extractions with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide were made thus: (1) One gram of coal was heated with 
25 c.c. of 0‘7i\"-potassium hydroxide in absolute alcohol at 80° 
during eight hours. The solution was diluted with water and 
filtered, and the alcohol evaporated. The ulmin compounds’’ 
were then precipitated by concentrated hydrochloric acid, filtered 
from the solution, washed with distilled water, dried at 105°, and 
weighed. (2) For extraction in the cold, 1 gram of coal was 
allowed to remain dui'ing eight weeks in contact with 25 c.c. of 
4iV-potassium hydroxide in 75 per cent, alcohol, with frequent 
shaking. The amount of extracted matter was determined as 
in (1). 

Iodine absorptions were determined by two methods. (1) The 
coal, weighing 0*1 gram, was placed in a 250 c.c. stoppered bottle 
with 25 c.c. of 10-iodine in aqueous potassium iodide solution. 
The bottle was then shaken mechanically during the required time. 
The residual iodine was titrated with iV/ 10-sodium thiosulphate 
solution (leaving the coal in suspension), using starch as indicator. 
(2) Iodine chloride in solution in glacial acetic acid was employed 
in place of aqueous iodine, using 10 c.c. of iV"/ 6-solution with 0*1 
gram of coal. 

Preliminary work with different coals showed that a considerable 
proportion of the iodine removed from solution by the coal was 
evolved on keeping in contact with sodium thiosulphate solution. 
This evolution was not affected to an appreciable extent by the 
acidity of the solution, and appeared to be of iodine merely 
adsorbed by the coal. The adsorbed iodine was determined by 
adding definite volumes of sodium thiosulphate solution in excess 
at intervals until no. further evolution could be detected, the final 
titration being made at the end of twenty-four hours. . 

Destructive Distillation, Gaseous Rroducts , — The method of 
experiment and apparatus were as described by Burgess and 
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Wheeler (T., 1911, 99, 639), except that 1 gram only of coal was 
employed without admixture with sand. 

Liquid Prod/ucts. — The general arrangement of apparatus and 
method of carrying out the distillations were similar to those 
employed by Jones and Wheeler (T., 1914, 105, 140). In the 
place of the spherical retort used by them, a cylindrical vessel of 
Jena glass, 4 cm. in diameter and 14 cm. long., was employed. 
This form of retort allowed of a more rapid equalisation of 
temperature throughout the mass of the coal than the spherical 
form, and permitted, in consequence, more rapid distillation. The 
coal (about 200 grams in weight) with which the retort was com- 
pletely filled was undried, and was sieved sO' as to pass through a 
10 and remain on a 60 mesh sieve. It was held in position, when 
the retort was inverted during the distillation, by a plug of glass 
wool. 

Home OrriCE Experimentae Station, 

Eskmheals. {Eeceivedt April SOth, 1919.] 


LIII . — The Rotation^dispersion of Butyl, Heptyl, and 
Octyl Tartrates. 

By Pnacv Farabav Fbanklanb and Frederic Horace Garner. 

Anomalous rotation-dispersion is exhibited by comparatively few 
optically active compounds in the homogeneous state; such com- 
pounds may be conveniently classified into (1) those containing 
one as 3 nnmetric carbon atom, (2) those containing more than one 
asymmetric carbon atom, and (3) those having an absorption band 
in the visible part of the spectrum. 

The first two of these classes and certain members of the last 
class exhibit a remarkable similarity in the influence which 
temperature and solution have on their rotation-dispersion. By 
examination of the circumstances in which these compounds exhibit 
anomalous rotation-dispersion, it is seen that in all cases the com- 
pound hecomeSf or tends to become , noTTnaZ in its rotatioiv-dis- 
persion the farther its rotation is removed from the line of zero- 
rotation by the effects of temperature or dilution in solution ; that 
is, in all cases the anomaly occurs relatively* near to the line of 
zero-rotation. 

* A high temperature-coeflficient or dilution-coejBficient is thus essential 
to the occurrence of the anomaly. 
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Much use has been made in recent years of the so-called charac- 
teristic diagram'' of Aimstrong and Walker (Proc. Bay, Soc., 1913, 
[A], 88, 388) for representing the phenomena of rotation-dispersion. 
Such a diagram for r^-butyl tartrate is drawn in Fig. 1a, in which 
are set out the specific rotations for different temperatures for the 
wave-lengths 4861, 5461, 5893, and 6708. It may be pointed out 
that in such a diagram a line is drawn at 45*^ to the line of zero- 
rotation, and on this line the rotation values for wave-length 5461 
(mercury-green) are set out. Thus, for any given temperature, the 
position of the rotation value for A 5461 is found on this line, and 
on a vertical ordinate through this point are marked the rotations 
at the same temperature for the other wave-lengths. After pro- 
ceeding in the same way for observations made at other tempera- 
tures, the points representing the specific rotations for each wave- 
length are joined up by lines, which are found to be approximately 
straight and to intersect either in a single point or in a series 
of points near the line of zero-rotation. 

In the above case of butyl tartrate, it will be seen that the 
points representing the rotations at the higher temperatures do 
not fall on their respective wave-length lines. This divergence is 
due to the maximal values for specific rotation being reached at 
different temperatures for different wave-lengths. The points for 
each wave-length thus cease to lie on a straight line when the 
neighbourhood of the maximum rotation is reached. Thus, in 
Fig. 1a especially is this the case for A 5893 and 6708. Of course, 
all values for X 5461 (mercury-green) lie by definition on the line 
drawn at 45*^ to the zero-line. 

It is obvious that the same diagram may be used for similarly 
recording changes in rotatory dispersion brought about by solution 
and other influences, besides that of temperature. 

The characteristic diagram, which thus serves to correlate the 
rotatory powers of many derivatives of similar constitution or of 
the same parent substance, has been successfully used by Pickard 
and Kenyon (T., 1914, 106, 843) to predict the conditions under 
which jS-octyl acetate would exhibit anomalous rotation-dispersion. 

For most, if not all, of the substances described by Pickard and 
Kenyon, the characteristic diagram represents lines (for [a] 4 S 59 , 
C®^j 546 iJ !]®l 5898 ? ^ud in some cases [[®Jjnereitry- 5 ’eiiow ) which do not intersect 
on the line of zero-rotation, but at some distance either above or 
below this line. If, therefore, the characteristic diagram is really 
indicative of the optical properties of the compounds of which the 
rotation values are plotted, then, obviously, all these compounds 
must have anomalous rotation-dispersion when the rotation assumes 
a value falling between zero and the value of the rotation at the 

B B* 
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painA of intersection of these lines. Pickard and Kenyon, adopt- 
ing the hypothesis of Armstrong and Walker that anomalous rota- 
tion-dispersion is always due to the presence of dynamic isonierides, 
ascribe the anomaly in the rotation-dispersion of some of the com- 
pounds studied by them to the fact that '' the esters at low tempera- 
tures, and methyl-£&-naphthylcarbinol at high temperatures, are, or 
tend to become, really homogeneous, as the conditions of tempera- 
ture favour the existence of one only of the two isomeric forms, 
which have been assumed to he present^' (T., 1914, 105, 1119). 
As a corollary of this, it would therefore follow that when optically 
active compounds assume rotation values between zero and that of 
the intersection point on the characteristic diagram, two dynamic 
isomerides are present. 

As already pointed out by Pattei'son (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1914, 
lO, 74), however, the values of the rotation in the characteristic 
diagram ''do not necessarily have anything whatever to do with 
the presence or absence of dynamic isomerides’^; the characteristic 
diagram is, in fact, a convenient method of plotting the rotation 
values for different wave-lengths against the rotation value for a 
particular wave-length. It thus affords a test as to whether the 
dispersion-coefidcient A[a]x^/A[ajx 2 * (Winther, Zeitsch. physikal. 
Ghem.f 1908, 45, 373) is constant during the variation of the 
rotation, which may be brought about by (1) changes in the con- 
centration of the active compound in solution, (2) changes of 
temperature, (3) changes of solvent, (4) changes caused by the 
combination of the active compound, and (5) changes caused by 
the substitution of one member of a series for another (really a 
special case of No. 4). By means of this method, in fact, a number 
of isolated observations, made under varied conditions, may be 
co-ordinated in one diagram. 

The "rational zero,’' advocated by Patterson (T., 1916, 109, 
1176), when used for calculating the dispersion-coefficient gives 
much more constant values than if the zero of rotation is used for 
this purpose. Moreover, the main features of the characteristic 
diagram are actually summarised by the values of the rational 
zeros and the rational dispersion-coefficients. 

In the case of a single optically active compound, the character- 
istic diagram, in part, eliminates the accidental condition of the 
compound. On the same diagram may be co-ordinated the rotation 
values for different wave-lengths for a compound at different 
temperatures, in various concentrations, in different solvents, and 

* A[ahi and A[ah3 the corresponding changes produced in the 

rotation for the wave-lengths Aj and Aj respectively, by varying the con- 
dition of the active compound. 
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even in some cases in different states of combination ; tbus tbe 
characteristic diagram does seem to justify its name. 

Compounds, the characteristic diagram of which approach the 
ideal represented by the lines for different wavedengths crossing 
at the same point, have always normal rotation-dispersion ; in such 
cases, the rotation value is generally little influenced by solution, 
change of temperature, and substitution. In such compounds, 
for example, menthol and its derivatives, owing to the limited 
range of accessible rotation values, the rotation-dispersion cannot 
readily be investigated under conditions in which the characteristic 
diagram indicates that it would he anomalous. 

At the other extreme, there are compounds of which the 
characteristic diagram represents lines crossing in a series of points 
some distance from the line of zero-rotation. In these compounds, 
for example, tartaric acid and its esters, the rotation is generally 
markedly changed by the factors of temperature, solution, and 
substitution; in this case, it is comparatively easy to bring the 
rotation to such a value that the rotation-dispersion becomes 
anomalous. Between these two extreme types of compounds there 
are, of course, intermediate types. Whilst the characteristic 
diagram does not represent accurately the rotation-dispersion of 
a compound under all conditions (see Patterson, T., 1916, 109 , 
1202), it nevertheless presents some advantages over previous 
methods of representation. 

There are many facts which are difficult to explain on the hypo- 
thesis that anomalous rotation-dispersion is an indication of 
dynamic isomerism as postulated by Lowry and others. 

Patterson (T., 1916, 109 , 1204) has shown the absurdity and 
incompatibility of many of the hypotheses adopted in constructing 
formulae to explain dynamic isomerism. 

Pickard and Kenyon (T-, 1915, - 107 , 42) have observed instances 
of complex rotation-dispersion with certain menthyl esters ; if this 
is assumed to be due to the presence of dynamic isomerides, the 
existence of a Z-menthyl ester having dextrorotatory power is 
postulated (since to produce anomalous dispersion, two substances 
of opposite rotatory power must be present; see Armstrong and 
Walker, Trans. Faraday Soc,, 1914, lO, 88). The great improba- 
bility of this conclusion is evident from the fact that, at present, 
there appears to be no record of a- dextrorotatory ?-menthyl ester. 

Again, compounds of similar constitution are in the one case 
(®) anomalous at high temperatures and normal at low tempera- 
tures, and (&) normal at high temperatures and anomalous at loYr 
temperatures (but in each case only when the temperature-rotation 
curve approaches zero) ; dimethyl acetylchloromalate is an example 
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of til© first and dietliyl acetylchloromalat© of the second (Walden, 
Zeitsch, phydkdL. Chem., 1906, 55 , 42); methyl- and hexyl-a- 
naphthylcarbinol are examples of the second case, whilst < 2 c«t©tra- 
hydronaphthylcarhinol belongs to the first category (Pickard and 
Kenyon, T., 1914, 105 , 1115, 2644, 2677). 

A striking confirmation of the above views is found in the results 
obtained by Pickard and Kenyon (T., 1915, , 107 , 115). The 
1-naphthoate of iS-hexyl-, j8-heptyl-, jS-octyl-, )8-decyl-, and 
j8-und©cyl-carbinols are “ simple * at high temperatures and 
“complex'' at low temperatures, the 1-naphthoat© of y-nonyl- 
carbinol is “simple" at low temperatures and “complex" at high 
temperatures, whilst the 1-naphthoate of benzylmethylcarbinol is 
“simple" at all temperatures. In all these cases, if the compound 
exhibits “ complex " rotation-dispersion, this occurs as the tempera- 
ture-rotation curve approaches zero; it is particularly noteworthy 
that, of the above compounds, the only on© that is “ simple “ at 
all temperatures has a temperature-rotation curve which never 
approaches zero closely. 

The test for “simple" and “complex" rotation-dispersion is 
unfortunately not definite in cases where a compound is “simple" 
at on© temperature and “complex" at another temperature; at 
intermediate temperatures, it becomes impossible definitely to 
classify the rotation-dispersion according to these groups. In 
order to illustrate this distinction between “ simple " and “ com- 
plex" rotation-dispersion, we have drawn a diagram (Fig. 1b) for 
^-butyl tartrate in which 1/a is plotted against It will be seen 
that whilst the low-temperature lines are curved, this curvature 
diminishes with rise of temperature, and at 165^ the line becomes 
almost perfectly straight. This signifies that the rotation-dis- 
persion of 7z-butyl tartrate is “complex" at low, but almost 
“simple" at high, temperatures. 

It should be pointed out, again, that a substance of which the 
rotation-dispersion can be represented by the formula 

within the limits of experimental error, that is, is “simple," may 

* The terms “ simple ” and “ complex are here used instead of normal 
and anomalous because the rotation can be more easily classified into simple 
and complex ; on plotting the values for 1/a against x®, if a straight line 
l osults then the rotation-dispersion is simple ; if a curve then the rotation- 
dispersion is complex. It seems advisable to retain the use of both sets of 
terms ; thus a compound is anomalous if a maximum occurs in its rotation- 
dispersion curve, or is normal if no maximum is present. An anomalous 
compound is thus always complex, whilst a normal compound is simple or 
complex according to its behaviour when subjected to the above-mentioned 
test. 
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not necessarily conform to this equation -with, more accurate deter- 
minations of the rotation; for, as Lowry points out (Tra^s. 
Faraday Soc., 1914, 10, 67), quartz, of which the « rotation-dis- 
persion, when most accurately measured, requires three such terms, 
that is, is complex,^^ can he represented within the same limits 
of accuracy as are employed in the case of optically active orgomAc 
compounds by the “ simple ’’ formula. It is, in fact, highly prob- 
able that the rotation-dispersion of optically active compounds can 
only be represented accurately by a series of such terms. In 
general, however, the constants in these terms and Ao(„)) are 

sufficiently close together for one term to suffice to express accu- 
rately enough the rotation-dispersion. When a compound, by a 
variation of temperature or concentration in solution, becomes 
‘‘ complex ” in its rotation-dispersion, these constants and 

(constants for the rotation-dispersion under one condition, but 
varying from one condition tO' another) have assumed such values 
in the several terms that these terms can no longer be united in a 
single term. 

In the present investigation, the rotation-dispersion of Tirbutyi, 
?i-heptyl, and ^octyl tarti'ates has been observed over a wide 
range of temperature and for a number of wave-lengths of light. 

The polarimeter used was a Schmidt and Haentsch with triple 
field and fitted with their dispersion attachment, the illuminant 
•being a Nernst lamp. The prism* of the dispersion apparatus was 
calibrated by using the spectrum lines of hydrogen, mercury, and 
sodium ; the constants of the prism for ^ the Hartmann formula 
were calculated from these measurements, and hence the reading 
of the scale corresponding with any desired wave-length could be 
found. Rotations wei'e also measured with sodium light, and these 
were compared with the readings obtained with the dispersion 
apparatus when the scale was set at the point corresponding with 
the mean of the sodium lines; in all cases, these readings were 
equal within the limits of experimental error. 

The experimental error is much greater in the violet and extreme 
red than in the middle part of the spectrum, owing to the difficulty 
in measurement and also to the reduction in luminosity. 

The rotation- dispersion of methyl, ethyl, and propyl tartrates 
has already been investigated for a wide range of temperatures by 
Winther and Walden. Winther (Zeitsch. physihal. Chem., 1902, 
4sl, 161) has recorded observations from about 20^ to 100°, whilst 
Walden (Ber., 1905, 38, 366) measured rotations from —66° to 
170°. We have investigated the rotation-dispersion of butyl 
tartrate from 9°“ to 170°, and of heptyl and octyl tartrates from 
their melting points up to about 170°; it was found that the com- 
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pounds decomposed sliglitly at tlie laiglier temperatures, "but by 
again taking readings at a lower temperature, it was sbown tbat 
no appreciable change in the rotation had occurred. The readings 
of both Winther and Walden were taken with coloured lights 
obtained by means of light filters; more recently, Xiowry and others 
have determined the rotation-dispersion of methyl and ethyl 


Eig. 1. 



tartrates at two or three temperatures for different wave-lengths of 
light obtained from the mercury and cadmium arcs (T., 1915, 107 , 
1173, 1187). The temperature-rotation curves of all these esters 
exhibit maxima, and for comparison, in Fig. 1, the temperature- 
rotation curves for sodium light for butyl, heptyl, and octyl 
tartrates are given, togeth^:^ with those obtained, l^y Patterson (T.„ 
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i904j 85, 765; 1913, 103, 173) for metiiyl, etLyl, and propyl 
tartrates. 

In the following table, the temperatures at wliicli a maximum 
observed rotation for different wave-lengtbs is obtained, are 
recorded for the several members of the series. 

Table I. 


Maxima in Observed "Rotation. 



Red. 

Yellow. 

Green. 

Blue. 

Violet. 


666 

689 

633 

488 

448 

Methyl tartrate 

160® 

— 

180® 



— 

Ethyl ,, 

140 

160® 

155 

170® 

180 

Propyl ,, 

115 

120 

126 

125 

134 

Butyl „ 

120 

126 

130 

136 

— 

Heptyl „ 

125 

130 

135 

140 

— 

Octyl „ 

126 

130 

136 

140 

— 



Fig. 1a. 
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The values for the first three members of the series are taken 
from "Walden {loe, cit.') and from Patterson (T., 1913, 103, 149, 
165). 

In the temperature-rotation curves for butyl, heptyl, and octyl 
tartrates (Pigs. 2, 3, and 4 respectively), the maxima in the 
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specific rotation for all wave-1 ongtiis lie at temperatures above 
150 ^. 

The rotation-dispersion curves for butyl, lieptyl, and octyl 
tartrates (Figs. ..5, 6, and 7 respectively) exhibit a maximum rota- 
tion at the lower temperatures only. 

The following figures show the effect of ascending the series on 
the rotation of the tartrates. 


Fig. 1b. 



Table II. 


ar-- 

[air^ 

fMjipo" 


Metliyl.* 

Etliyl.* 

Propyl. * 

Butyl. 

Heptyl. 

Octyl- 

7*73° 

15-30° 

18*25° 

16-40° 

10-88® 

10-16° 

6-18 

13*70 

17*20 

15-00 

11-44 

10-84 

11-00 

28*21 

40*10 

39-34 

39-67 

39-56 


* Patterson (Joe, cit.). 


Thus in the observed and specific rotations there is a maximum 
at the propyl ngember of the series; but in the molecular rotation 
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In Fig. 8, t-li© molecular rotations for various coloured lights 
are shown for the several members of the series for a temperature 
of 100*^; the molecular rotation for oZt colours remains approxim- 
ately constant after the propyl member is reached. 

Butyl, heptyl, and octyl tartrates are '‘anomalous ” at low 


Fig. 4. 



temperatures, and tend to become “ normal at high tempera- 
tures; this is readily seen by reference to Figs. 2, 3, and 4, in 
which the curves for the shorter wave-lengths cross the curves for 
the longer wave-lengths at low temperatures ; the ratio, therefore, 
of any rotation for any wave-length to that for mercury-green 
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(X = 5461) varies considerably at low temperatures. At Ingber 
temperatures, the figures in the following table show that the ratio 
tends to become constant. 

Fig. 5. 



4100 6100 6100 0100 

Wav& ’length. 


Table HI. 

(Mercury 

Green.) 

6708 5893 5461 6086 

Butyl tartrate at 21-5° 0*773 0-928 1-0 1-028 

„ „ 41-5 0-758 0-911 1-0 1-070 

„ „ 98 0-723 0-892 1-0 1-098 

„ „ 128 0-707 0-888 1-0 1-119 

165 0-709 0-888 1-0 1-113 

Heptyl tartrate at 168° 0-707 0-886 1*0 1-116 

Octyl tartrate at 165° 0-707 0-886 1-0 1-114 

The ratios for butyl, heptyl, and octyl tartrates for the same 
wave-lengths are approximately equal at the higher temperatures 3 
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whilst these ratios are rather liigh, they are not sufficiently high 
to indicate that the esters are ahnorinal in their rotation- dispersion. 
On applying the test for '' simple” and complex” rotatory dis- 
persion (see footnote, p. 640), however, it is found that at all 
temperatures the rotation-dispersion is complex, hut the farther 
the rotation is removed from the zero line by raising the tempera- 


Exa. 6. 



ture, the more simple (or less complex) does the rotation become; 
thus at high temperatures the curve 1/a against has only a very 
slight curvature, ipv example, see Fig. 1b. 

E XPERI MENTAL. 

The esters were prepared by a modification of the usual hydro- 
chloric acid method of esterification ; four molecular proportions of 
alcohol and one of acid were mixed and saturated with dry 
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hydrogen chloride while the imxture was heated on a water-bath. 
After leaving the mixture for a few weeks, it was again saturated 
with hydrogen chloride, this time in the cold; the hydrochloric 
acid, water, and excess of alcohol were distilled off, and the residual 
ester was then distilled in a partial vacuum of 12 mm. (in the case 
of heptyl and octyl tartrates, recrystallisation from light petroleum 


Fig. 7. 



was also adopted for the purification of the residual ester). By 
this method of esterification, an almost theoretical yield of ester 
(calculated on the acid used) was obtained. 

In the case of heptyl tartrate, specimens were also prepared in 
the following ways : 

(1) The mixture of acid and alcohol was saturated with hydrogen 
chloride in the cold, the hydrochloric acid being removed, after 
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Several weeks, by keeping in a desiccator; the ester crystallised out, 
aod was recrystallised from light petroleum. 

The heptyl tartrate obtained in this way had 10-90^. 

(2) Patterson and Dickinson’s inethod (T., 1901, 79 , 280) was 
employed, commencing with ethyl tartrate. The product had 
10-85°. 

The heptyl tartjrate prepared by the method given above had 
10*88°, and thus no appreciable racemisation is produced by 
this method of esterification. 
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?2-Butyl tartrate was prepared from butyl alcohol boiling at 

116*5 1170/762 mm. (The boiling point of pure 7j-butyl alcohol 

is 116*6 117*2°/ 760 mm.) After six distillations in a vacuum of 

12 mm., the butyl tartrate had 22*25° (?= 2--dcin.) ; this rota- 
tion is slightly less than that recorded by Preundler (Anri.. JJhim. 
Phys., 1893, [vii], 3 , 446), namely, 4® 22*51° (? = 2-dcm.). A specfit 
men of butyl tartrate prepared from a slightly impure alcohol (b. p. 
115 — II70), however, we found to have af 24*64° (?=2-dcm.). 
Butyl tartrate melts at 22° (Preundler, Bull. Soc. chim,, 1894, [m], 
11 , 309, gives 21 — 22°) and boils at 178°/12 mm. (Preundler gives 
208°/ 12 mm.). It exhibits a maximum in its rotation- dispersion 
within the wave-lengths recorded at temperatures below 70 . 

Densities. 

Temperature 
D^. 


18 '’ 

1*0968 


61 * 0 ° 

1*0600 


101 * 2 ° 

1 * 024:6 


132 * 6 ° 

0*9986 


169 * 6 ° 

0*9664 
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n-Jlcptj/l tartrate, C^gHs^Oe, which has not previously heen 
described, was prepared from heptyl alcohol boiling at 175 — 176° 
(pure heptyl alcohol boils at 176*5°), It melts at 35 — 35*5° and 
boils at 228°/ 12 mm. and 235°/ 14 mm. It has csj?® 21-76® 
(l — 2-dani.). Its rotation-dispersion curves exhibit maxima 
between the wave-lengths recorded for temperatures below 70°. It 
was found impossible to supercool heptyl and octyl tartrates below 
more than 5° of their melting points without crystallisation 
occurring. 


Densities. 


Temperature 41*0® 67*1® 106*3® 131' 1° 

X>i 0*9986 0-9776 0-9473 0*9283 
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n-Octyl tartrate^ ^ 20 ^ 88 ^ 6 ? prepared from octyl alcohol boil- 
ing at 194 — (pure 72-octyl alcohol boils at 195°). It melts 
at 41 — 42° and boils at 252°/ 16 mm. It has 20*32° 

(^=2-dcm.). 

A maximum is present in the rotation— dispersion curve at 45°. 

Densities. 


Temperature , 
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LIV , — The Tannin of the Canadian Hemlock 
(Tsuga Canadensis, Carr.). 

By Kodger, James Manning and Maximilian Nierenstein. 

Although the chemistry of the pyrogallol tannins, of which gallo- 
tanniii is the best known representative, has progressed during 
the last fifteen years, little or nothing has been published on the 
catechol (phlobaphen-producing) tannins, to which group nearly 
all the technically important vegetable tanning materials belong. 
We have investigated hemlock tannin, a representative of this 
group, in view of its colonial importance, and have accumulated 
observations during the three and a-half years this work has been 
in progress which we describe in this paper, without, however, 
attempting to draw any conclusions as to the probable constitu- 
tion of hemlock tannin. Those who are acquainted with the litera- 
ture on gallotannin (coan]Dare Dekker, Looistoffen,’" 1906; 

Nierenstein, '' Chemie der Gerbstoffe,” 1910; Dekker, “Die 
Gerbstofie,’’ 1913; Perkin and Everest, The Natural Organic 
Colouring Matters,” 1918) will be struck by the numerous formulae 
which have been suggested for gallotannin, and the contradictory 
results that have been obtained. This is due to the amorphous 
character of gallotannin in particular and the tannins in general, 
and it is for this reason that we give our results on hemlock tannin 
without committing ourselves at this juncture to any theoretical 
discussion on the subject. 


Bottinr/er's Bromo-liemloclc Tannin. 

Bdttinger {Ber., 1884, 17, 1041) examined the action of bromine 
on tannin extracts, and determined the percentage of bromine 
contained in the precipitated bromo-coinpounds. On the basis of 
the hromo-compounds obtained from mangrove, hemlock, 
quebracho, mimosa, chestnut, Ten^a japonica, and spruce, he pro- 
posed formulas for these tannins which are more or less generally 
££ccepted. Bottiliger’s formula for hemlock tannin is CooHigOio; 
he deduced this from his bromo-derivative, C' 2 oHi 40 ioBr 4 , from 
which he als6 prepared the acetyl derivative, C 2 QH 90 ioBr 4 Ac 5 . 
We have made a careful re-investigation of Bbttinger’s work on 
hemlock tannin, with the following* results : ^ 

(1) Bottinger’s bromination method does not always yield the 
same product, which requires' Br = 43 '60 per cent., 
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])ut a series of compounds in which the bromine content varies 
from 40 to 49 per cent. The analyses of eleven preparations gave: 
Br=41-28, 47-56, 43-88, 40*12, 43*20, 47-29, 44-66, 41-74, 48*48, 
41*56, and 43-26 per cent. 

(2) If Bottinger's product is obtained, it can be fractionated 
into a number of compounds in which the bromine content varies 
from 40 to 48 per cent. The fractionation method employed by 
us consisted in dissolving- the bronio-compound in acetone and 
fractionally precipitating by the addition of chloroform. Three 
such experiments were made, and the results were : 

E xperUiient I . — -Bromine content of product, 43*12 per cent. 

Fractions : II. III. IV. V. 

Br = 45*63 46*82 46*96 48*00 per cent. 

Expenment II . — Bromine content of product, 43‘88 per cent. 

Fractions ; I. II. III. IV. V. 

Br = 40*22 42*84 44*22 47*86 48*66 per cent. 

Experiment III . — Bromine content of product, 43'9S per cent- 

Fractions : I. II. III. 

Br — 41*98 44*56 46*22 per cent. 

(3) If hemlock tannin is prepared and fractionated by the 
method described later, and the different fractions are hrominated 
separately, a series of bromo-compounds is obtained in which the 
bromine content increases as the phlobaphen content decreases. 


Bro m incited Phi oh ctpli ens. 


Frac- 
tions : 

I. 

II. 

Br = 

38-59 

42-33% 

Br == 

39*14 

41-56% 

Br = 

40*11 

42*82% 

Br = 

— 


Bromlnated Ilemloch 
Tan 7iin. 


Frac- 
tions : 

I. 

III. 

V. 

Br = 

43*56 

46*82 

47*40% 

Br = 

— 

46*77 

48*09% 

Br = 

— 

46*96 

48*22% 

Br = 

— 

— 

49*56% 


Our results suggest that Bottinger’s formula for hemlock tannin 
and bromo-hemlock tannin must he disregarded, which conclusion, 
probably, also applies to the other hromo-tannins mentioned. 


Allcili H ifd roll/sis of Bromo-liemloch Tannin. 

During his investigations on bromo-quehracho tannin, Nieren- 
stein (CoUegiu.yn, 1905, 69) obtained on hydrolysis with alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide (1) fsovanillic acid, and (2) a substance, 
CgH 704 Br, to which he assigned provisionally the name monohrortio- 
quebrachilic acid. The latter crystallised from chloroform in snaall 
needles melting at 119 — 120^^. We have extended these investi- 

C G 2 
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gations to "bromo-lieiulock tannin, but only able to isolate a 

substance, CgH^O^Br, wMcli apparently is closely allied to mono- 
bromoquebrachilic acid, and is provisionally called monohromo- 
Uuginic acid. Eor comparison, the melting points of these two 
substances and of their derivatives are tabulated. 

.Monohromogiichracliilic Add. Monohromotsuginic Add. 

Eree acid ... m. p. 119 — 120° Eree acid ... m. p. 143 — 145° 

Methyl ester m. p. 96 — 98° Methyl ester m. p. 108 — 111° 

Ethyl ester. . . m. p. 93 — 94° Ethyl ester m. p. 100 — 102° 

Nierenstein (loc. clt.) obtained from monobromoquebrachilic 
acid on further hydrolysis monobromoresorcinol, but we have 
failed to isolate any definite disintegration product from mono- 
bromotsuginic acid. 

Al'kali Hyd-r'olysis . — About 10 grams of bromo-hemlock tannin 
containing 44‘56 per cent, of bromine were heated under reflux 
on a water-bath with 100 c.c. of 20 per cent, alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide for six hours, and the solution was filtered after dilu- 
tion with water. The filtrate was evaporated to dryness and 
extracted with acidified boiling alcohol.^ After several days, a 
crop of needles (about 0*1 gram) was obtained, which was collected 
and recrystallised from alcohol and benzene. Repetition of the 
hydrolysis gave amounts of crude monobromotsuginic acid vary- 
ing from 0*7 to 1*2 per cent, of the weight of bromo-hemlock 
tannin. 

Mo7iohro7notsuginic acid crystallises from alcohol and benzene 
ill small, sharp needles which melt at 143 — 145'^, carbon dioxide 
being evolved. 

Found: C = 38*75; H=3*42; Br = 31-62. M.W. = 251. 

CgH 704 Br requires 0 = 38*87; H = 2’87; Br = 32‘39 per cent. 

M.W. = 247. 

The methyl ester, prepared by the hydrochloric acid method, 
crystallises from chloroform in silky needles melting- at 108 — 111°. 

Found: 0=41*95 ; H = 3*67. 

0'9H9O4Br requires 0 = 41*38; H = 3*44 per cent. 

The ethyl ester crystallises from alcohol in needles melting at 
100 — 102 °. 

Found: 0 = 43*22; H = 4*58. 

C;i 9 Hi 404 Br requires 0 = 43*63; H = 4*00 per cent. 

The acetyl, derivative is prepared hy digesting monobromo- 
tsuginic acid with acetic anhydride for several hours, the excess of 
acetic anhydride being* removed in a vacuuna. It separates from 
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alcoliol in small, cubic ciystals melting at 124 — 126^, carbon 
dioxide being evolved. 

Found: 0 = 41*22; H=:3-64. 

requires 0 = 41*52; H = 3*12 per cent. 

Attempts to prepare carbethoxy- and benzoyl derivatives failed, 
as the products did nob crystallise. 

So far as it is possible to deduce from tbe above data, mono- 
bromotsuginic acid may be regarded as having the constitution 
COoH-OyH^OBr-OH. 

Much work, however, is still required before it will be possible 
to decide on a definite constitution for this fission product, which 
in time may prove of importance to the chemistry of hemlock 
tannin in particular and the catechol tannins in general. 


Preparation of Hemloch Tannin, 

The finely sieved hemlock bark (about 8 kilos, were used each 
time) was extracted repeatedly with acetone. The extraction must 
always be carried out in the cold, on account of the ease with 
which hemlock tannin is oxidised to phlobaphens. The united 
acetone solutions were evaporated to one-third of their bulk under 
diminished pressure at about 55°. In this and in the succeeding 
operations, great care must be taken to keep the temperature as 
low as possible, as otherwise a considerable loss of hemlock tannin 
occurs through the formation of phlobaphen. 

In order to precipitate the phlobaphens, the concentrated acetone 
solution was poured into twice its bulk of water and allowed to 
remain overnight. The phlobaphens, which appeared as a bulky, 
dark red mass, were collected, washed, and dried in a desiccator. 
The filtrate, which contained the hemlock tannin and always a 
certain amount of unprecipitated phlobaphens, was evaporated to 
a viscid mass in a vacuum at a temperature nob exceeding 55°. 
This was dissolved in 670 c.c. of alcohol, and if still rich in 
phlobaphens gave a further precipitation if diluted with an equal 
amount of water. Usually, only a small portion of the alcoholic 
solution was tested, so as tO' avoid loss through oxidation. If, 
then, on adding vrater to a test portion little or no precipitation 
of phlobaphens took place, the whole alcoholic solution was 
evaporated to dryness under diminished pressure at 55°. On the 
other hand, if much phlobaphen was pi*et?ipitated, the solution was 
diluted with an equal amount of water, and the i>receding opera- 
tions were repeated. The resultant mass (about 300 grams) was 
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carefully dried, and appeared then as a dark i^ed, brittle sub- 
stance, evidently still rich in phlobaphens. 

The crude hemlock taiiiiin (100 grams) was extracted with 
750 c.c. of carefully dried acetone. The acetone was added in 
several portions and filtered before each fresh addition. The 
residue insoluble in acetone appeared, when carefully washed with 
light petroleum and dried in a vacuum at 70°, as a pale brown 
powder, which weighed about 5 grams. The dark red acetone 
solution was treated with portions of 50, 100, and 400 c.c. of 
chloroform, as used by Nierenstein in the purification of gallo- 
tannin {A7i7ialen, 1912, 388 , 243). The first two fractions were 
dark and inclined to be viscid. The third fraction was pink. 
When washed with light petroleum and dried in a vacuum, they 
weighed respectively 8, 12, and 35 grams. The filtrate from 
fraction III was evaporated to dryness under diminished pressure 
at 55°, and the residue dissolved in 150 c.c. of ethyl acetate, which 
when poured into 200 c.c. of chloroform yielded 26 grams of a 
light-coloured precipitate. The . filtrate was again evaporated to 
dryness, the residue dissolved in 100 c.c. of ethyl acetate, and 
fractions "V and VI were precipitated by successive addition of 
100 c.c. of chloroform. Fraction V (10 grams) was faintly pink, 
whilst fraction VI (2 grams) was creamy-white. 

Found : 

Fraction III.— 0 = 61*58, 61*86; H=5'05, 5*29. 

Fraction IV.— 0=63*52, 63-30; H = 5-31, 5*33. 

Fraction V. — C=64'09; H = 5*41. 

Fraction VI.— 0=64-24, 64-06, 64-33; H=4-88, 5*08, 5-23 
per cent. 

The amorphous character of the products and also the varia- 
tions in the composition of the different fractions show how un- 
desirable it is to calculate an empirical formula for hemlock tannin, 
as is also the case with gallotannin (compare Nierenstein, Aniialen, 
1912, 388 , 243). In addition to this, hemlock tannin also contains 
traces of a methoxy-compound, from which we have not succeeded 
in freeing- it. We found that even the purest fraction (VI) con- 
tained OMe = 0*80, whilst some of the other fractions gave as much 
as 3 ‘5 6 per cent, of methoxyl.*^ 

* During these investigations, experiments were also made to see if some 
of the methoxyl in the hemlock tannin showed resistance towards hydriodic 
acid, and we therefore re-heated the Perkin-Zeisel apparatxis on the following 
day after tho melhoxy- estimations had been carried out, as described by 
Ilerzig {Monatsh.f 1905 , 25, 603 ; 1908 , 29, 263 ) during his investigation of 
ellagie acid. We were thus able to observe an increase in the niethoxy- 
oontent which, however, could be accounted for by the foi-mation of a 
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Purified hemlock tannin is a pink, amorphous powder which 
does not melt when heated above 300*^, bub begins to decompose 
at about 260 — 275'^. It is soluble in alcohol, acetone, ethyl 
acetate, or water, in which it forms deep red solutions. When 
hydrolysed according to Fischer and Freudenberg’s method {Ber., 
1912, 45 , 915) for the estimation of sugar in gallotannin, it was 
found that hemlock tannin does not contain any kind of sugar. 
With iron chloride it gives a deep green coloration, especially in 
alcoholic solution. Hemlock tannin is precipitated by gelatin, or 
alkaloids, and is quantitatively absorbed by caseinog'en (compare 
Korner and Nierenstein, Ghem.. Zeit., 1911, 36 , 31; Nierenstein, 
Annalen, 1912, 388 , 224; Spiers, J. Arpnc, Sci., 1919, 6 , 77). 


A Thai I H (/rh‘oJf/sis of Hemloch 2''annhi. 

(1) Alcoholic Potassium. Hydroxide . — The only definite fission 
2 :>roduct obtained by this method was protocatechuio acid, crystal- 
lising from water in small needles melting at 191 — 194°, carbon 
dioxide being evolved. When mixed with protocatechnic acid, no 
depression (m. p. 193-^194°) was observed. 

(2) Alcoholic Barium. Hydroxide . — ^We originally used aqueous 
barium hydroxide with some success, but later employed the 
methyl- alcoholic solution (compare Miiller, T., 1915, 107 , 874). 
This hydrolysis yielded protocatechnic acid, 2 : 3-dihydroxybenzoic 
acid, and a new substance, Ci(,H 303 , which was apparently an 
aldehyde. 

The hydrolysis was carried out by heating about 10 grams of 
hemlock tannin with an excess of methyl-alcoholic barium hydr- 
oxide for eight to ten hours under reflux. The alcohol was then 
removed on the water-bath, and the residue diluted with water 
and acidified with dilute sulphuric acid. The liquid, and also the 
barium sulphate precipitate, were extracted several times with 
ether, and the ethereal solution (solution A) treated with sodium 
hydrogen carbonate solution saturated with carbon dioxide. The 
aqueous part thus obtained was acidified and extracted with ether 
(solution B), and both ethereal solutions were investigated 
separately. 

Ethereal Solution. A . — The solution left, on evaporation, a tarry 

precipitate of silver iodide when hydriodie acid and acetic anhydride are left 
for twenty -foxir hours and then heated (Manning and Nierenstein, Bar., 1913, 
46 , 3983. Critics of this note (compare G. Goldschmiedt, Her., 1914, 4 * 7 , 389 ; 
A. G. Perkin and Qesch, T., 1,914, 105, 2352) appear to have overlooked the 
necessity of allowing the mixture to remain for at least a day before any 
precipitation of silver iodide can be obtained. 
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mass, which became solid on rubbing and kneading with light 
petroleum. The dry solid was then extracted in a Soxhlet 
apparatus with, benzene, when the greater part of the product dis- 
solved, leaving a tarry residue in the thimble. The benzene was 
evaporated tO' dryness, and the residue (about 0*8 gram) crystal- 
lised from alcohol and benzene, from which it. separated in small, 
silky plates melting at 125 — 126^. It is also' soluble in alcohol 
or much benzene or toluene, from which solutions it crystallises in 
needles (m. p. 125 — 126°) after strong concentration of the 
solvents. 

Found: 0=68*45; H = 4-83. M.W. = 160, 166. 

C^oHgOs requires 0=68*18; H = 4*64 per cent. M.W. = 176. 

With phenylhydrazine it forms a 'phenylhydra?:one ^ which 
crystallises from glacial acetic acid in dark brown needles melting 
and decomposing at 191° 

Found: N= 17*91, 17*49. 

CjgHQOohTo requires N = 17*27 per cent. 

When oxidised on the water-bath with potassium permanganate 
in alkaline suspension, it yields the acid, CgllYOa'COoH, which 
crystallises from water in long, prismatic needles melting at 
214 — 216°, carbon dioxide being evolved. 

Found: 0 = 62*42; H = 4*60. 

O10H3O4 requires 0=62*50; H=4*20 per cent. 

The sodhnn and salts were prepared and crystallised 

from water. 

Found: Na = ll*12; E: = 20*86. 

Calculated: Na = 10*74 ; .K = 20*40 percent. 

Diazomethane yields the methyl ester, which crystallises from 
benzene in silky needles melting at 152 — 153°. 

Found: 0 = 64*24 ; H = 4*82. 

^11^10^4 requires 0=64-18; H = 4*62 per cent. 

Ethereal Solution B. — The residue which was left on evapor- 
ation of the ether crystallised from water in small needles melting 
indefinitely between 145° and 168°, although the product was 
recrystallised several times from that solvent. The only definite 
colour reactions obtained were those of protocatechuic acid, and 
the analytical data also agreed for a dihydroxybenzoic acid. 
(Found: 0 = 54*12; B^=4*22. C7HCO4 requires 0 = 54*52; H = 3*94 
per cent.) Attempts were made to separate the mixture by frac- 
tional crystallisation, but no fraction of a definite melting point 
was obtained. The product when heated with soda-lime only gave, 
so far as could be ascertained, catechol (small needles fron?^ 
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benzene, m. p. 102—1030), from which we concluded that the 
mixture consisted probably of protocatechuic acid (m. p. 

1990) 2 : 3-dihydro'Xybenzoic acid (m. p, 204O) (compare 

Praxmarer, Mrniatsh., 190G, 27 , 1199; also abstract of this paper, 
A., 1907, 92 , i, 216, where the melting point is wrongly given as 
2400). Tbe product was therefore treated in ethei'eal solution 
with diazomethane and converted into the methyl esters of veratric 
acid (m. p. 59 — GQO) and 2 : 3-dimethoxybenzoic acid (m. 2^* 

57 — 58°) (compare Praxmarer, loc. cit.), and the mixture 
fractionated under diminished j^^'^ssure. Sixteen grams of the 
methyl esters gave the following fractions, which crystallised from 
benzene oh subsequent solidification : 

Praction T. — 1*84 Grams, b. p. 124 — 127O/'10 — 11 mm., m. p. 
47—530. 

Praction II.— 4*26 Grams., b. p. 124—1260/10—12 mm., m. p. 
52—540. 

Praction III.— 4*47 Grams, b. p. 125 — 1270/10- — 12 mih., m. p. 
55—560. 

Praction IV. — 2*12 Grams, b. p. 126 — 1290/10 — 11 mm., m. p. 
58—590, 

Each fraction was hydrolysed on the watei*-bath with alkali, and 
the free methoxy-acids were crystallised from dilute alcohol. 
These fractions melted as follows : 

Praction I.— M, p. 162—1680. 

Praction II. — M. p. 178 — ISQo. Mixed m. p. with veratric acid, 
178 — 180° ; mixed m. p. with 2 : 3-methoxybenzoic acid, 
158—1640. 

Praction III.— M. p. 176 — ISS^. Mixed m. p. with veratric 
acid, 164 — 1710; mixed m. p. with 2 : 3-dimethoxybenzoic 
acid, 172—1780. 

Praction IV.-^M. p. 184 — 1860. Mixed m. p.- with veratric 
acid, 168 — 174°; mixed m. p. with 2 : 3-dimethoxybenzoic 
acid, m. p. 183- — 185o. 

The melting point of veratric acid is given as 181 o (compare 
Preund and Niederhoflieim, Ser.j 1896, 29 , 858; Kostanecki and 
Tambor, Bei\, 1907, 39 , 4022). There is, however, no reference to 
2 : 3-dimethoxybenzoic acid. This was therefore prepared by the 
action of diazomethane on 2 : 3-dihydroxybenzoic acid prepared 
according to Praxmarer's method (Joe. cit.) ; the ester was sub- 
sequently hydi-olysed and the methoxy-acid crystallised from dilute 
alcohol, from which it separated in needles melting at IS'T I880, 
carbon dioxide being evolved. (Found: 0=59*14; II = 5’/2. 
GoHj ^,04 requires G = 59*31; H = 5*54 per cent.) 
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From tlie above data, it is probable tbat fraction II consisted 
iiiainly of veratric acid (Found: C=5912; H = 6*78. Calc,: 
C — 59*31; H = 5*54: per cent.), whereas fraction IV consisted of 
2 : 3-dimetlioxybenzoic acid (Found: C— 58*92; H = 5-46. Calc.: 
C = 59*31; H — 5*54 per cent.), from which w© conclude that proto- 
catechuic and 2 : 3-dihydroxybenzoic acids are formed during the 
hydrolysis of hemlock tannin. 


Methylated Hemloch Tannin. 

Hemlock tannin was methylated with diazomethane in ethereal 
suspensions, fractions IV, V, and VI only being used for the 
methylation. The dry tannin was suspended in ether, as used 
in the Grignard reaction (compare Clibbens and Nierenstein, T., 
1915, 107 , 1491), and an excess of diazomethan© allowed to' act 
on it for about twelve hours. In the case of fraction IV there 
was always a residue, after methylation, insoluble in ether [similar 
observations were made by Herzig (il/owa^sZi., 1912, 33 , 843), and 
Fischer and Freudenberg (Be'r., 1912, 45 , 2723), during the 
methylation of gallotannin with diazomethane]. Fraction V also 
left a small residue, but fraction VI on methylation dissolved 
completely in ether. 

The ethereal solution was filtered and the ether removed under 
diminished pressure. The residue was purified by dissolving in a 
little alcohol and pouring into water. It frequently happened 
that the methylated product did not separate out readily, in which 
case the liquid was shaken vigorously to coagulate the precipitate 
and allowed to remain for a time. The precipitate was then 
collected, carefully washed, and dried in a desiccator. 

Methylated hemlock tannin obtained in this way after several 
precipitations was a white, amorphous jmoduct with a more or less 
distinctly yellow tint ; it was readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
acetone, benzene, carbon tetrachloride, or s-tetrachloroethane, but 
insoluble in light petroleum. The product had no definite melting 
point; it sintered at 74 — 79^ and melted at 134 — 141°. 

Found: 0 = 65*69, 65*25, 64*82, 65*12; H = 5’58, 5*46, 5*82, 
5*27; OMe = 26*48, 25*65, 25*84 per cent. m!w. (in 

chloroform) = 620, 561, 552, 574. 

The methoxy-estimations were carried out in a Zeisel-Perkin 
apparatus, acetic anhydride being added. If the latter was 
replaced by phenol (compare Weishut, Monatsh., 1913, 33 , 1165), 
the same result was obtained (OMe = 25'76 per cent.). In view 
of the experiences of W. Richter (Diss., Erlangen, 1902, 44), who 
found that eutannin is more fully methylated with diazomethane 
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in an acetone solution than in an ethereal one, we also used the 
former as a solvent, without, however, increasing the inethoxy- 
oontent. (Found: OMe = 25*89 per cent.). For similar reasons, 
we also used methyl alcohol as a solvent (compare Geake and 
Nierenstein, Biocliein. 1914, 8, 292), the result being the same 
(Pound: OMe — 25'43 per cent.). 

Methylated hemlock tannin was found, to be optically active: 
Wd —41° (in chloroform), — 24’7° (in ^-tetrachloroethane), 50*1° 
(in alcohol), and —16*9° (in acetone). 


Alkali Hydrolysis of Methylated Hemlock Tannin. 

Methylated hemlock tannin (about 5 — 10 grams) was hydrolysed 
by boiling with a 10 per cent, solution of alcoholic potassium hydr- 
oxide for about three hours. The alcohol was then evaporated, 
and the residue extracted with boiling water and filtered from any 
incompletely hydrolysed or tarry substance. On acidifying with 
dilute sulphuric acid, the filtrate gave a bulky precipitate (pre- 
cipitate ^4), which was collected, washed, and dried in a desiccator. 
The filtrate was extracted with ether several times, and the 
ethereal extract treated with a 5 per cent, solution of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate saturated with carbon dioxide. Nothing was 
found to remain in the ether. The sodium hydrogen carbonate 
solution was acidified with dilute sulphuric acid and extracted 
with ether. On evaporation of the ether, a residue was obtained 
which was crystallised several times from water with the addition 
of animal charcoal, when small crystals were obtained melting at 
208°. They proved to be vanillic acid, and gave no depression 
of the melting point when mixed with vanillic acid. (Found : 
C=:57*02; H = 5*08. Calc.: C=:57*ll; H = 4*8l per cent.) 

Precipitate -4 ■.—The pro-duct was purified by dissolving several 
times in alcohol and precipitating with water. 

Found: C=67-14, 66*83; H = 6-49, 6*22; OMe = 28*18 per cent. 

When oxidised with potassium permanganate in alkaline solu- 
tion, hemipinic acid was produced. The following method of 
oxidation gave the best results. 1*5 Grams of the substance were 
heated on a water-bath for six to eight hours with 75 c.c. of 
2iV^-potas8ium hydroxide and 3 grams of potassium permanganate 
dissolved in about 50 c.c. of water, which were added in two por- 
tions. The solution was acidified, filtered, and extracted with 
ether. The residue left on evaporation crystallised from water 
in small needles, which melted when slowly heated at 170 — 173° 
(compare Nierenstein, Annalen, 1913, 396, 198; Pschorr and 

C C+ 2 
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Samuleanu, Ber.^ 1899, 32, 3411), whicli melting point was not 
depressed when mixed with hemipinic acid prepared from opianic 
acid. (Pound: C=:53-33; 11 = 5-09. Calc.: C = 53'07; H = 4*47 
per cent.) 

Mild hydrolysis of precipitate A furnished opianic acid, which 
was obtained on warming 2 grams of the substance with 20 c.c. of 
2iV'-alcoholic potassium hydroxide for several hours on the water- 
bath under redux at a temperature not higher than 60°. The 
alcohol was evaporated, the residue acidified, and extracted with 
ether. The ethereal extract was shaken with sodium hydrogen 
carbonate solution saturated with carbon dioxide, and the aqueous 
13art, after acidification with dilute sulphuric acid, extracted with 
ether. The carefully dried residue which was left on evaporation 
of the ether deposited, from benzene, thin, prismatic needles melt" 
ing at 147 — 149°. When mixed with opianic acid, no depression 
of the melting point was observed. (Found: C = 56-82, , 56*78 ; 
H = 5’12, 4-94. Calc.: C = 57*11; H = 4'81 per cent.) A small 
amount was converted into the oxime, crystallising in small 
needles melting at 81°, which is in the vicinity of the melting point 
82—83°, as found by W. H. Perkin, jun. (T., 1890, 57, 1071). 
There was not enough material for a combustion. 

The fact that the methylated hemlock tannin yields opianic 
acid (I) suggests the possible existence of noropianic acid (II). in 
hemlock tannin, which probably explains the formation of hemi- 
pinic acid (III) and veratrio acid (IV) from methylated hemlock 
tannin and protocatechuic acid (V) and 2 : 3-dihydroxybenzoic acid 
(VI) from hemlock tannin: 


OMe 


OMe 


OMe 


CHO 

(I.) 

MeO/\cO,H 

(III.) 

MeO^N 

(IV.) 

OH 

CHO 

OH 

HOi/^OOgH 

'CO„H 

OH 

Ho/\ 

(V.) 

(Ih) 

(Not isolated. ) 

(Not isolated.) 

OH 

Ho/^COsH 



1 

\/ 

(VI.) . 
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LV . — The Formation of Dlazoamuio-compounds from 
^-Naphthylamine. 

By George Marshall Norman. 

During the preparation of some diazoamino-compounds involving 
the action of diazotised ;8-naphthyiainine on amines of the benzene 
series, it was noticed" that, in the case of o-toluidine, the product 
was a tarry substance which, on keeping, became a dark red solid 
and consisted of o-tolueiieazo-j8-naphthylamine (Norman, T., 1913, 
101, 1914). 

A search has been made for other cases of this result, and as 
both on- and ^>toluidine gave diazoamino-compounds, o-substituted 
amines have been selected for the purpose. However, a sub- 
stituent in the o-position, even a methyl radicle, is not the only 
condition necessary, for, although 7/i-4-xylidine gave m-xylene-4- 
azo-j3-naphthylamine, 77 -xylidine gave a diazoamino-compounc^, a 
result also obtained with o-chloroaniline, 3-bromo-y?-toluidine, and 
5-bromo-G-toluidine. Under the same conditions, diazotised 
;8-naphthylainine does not appreciably react with S-nitro-^^toluidine 
or 5-nitro-otoluidine, even on keeping for several hours. The 
same' difficulty was encountered in the case of s-trichloroaniline. 

The diazoamino-compounds obtained pass cjuite readily into the 
isomeric aininoazo-compounds on heating with the contained 
benzene base and its hydrochloidde. This can be explained by 
the occurrence of an intramolecular change or by a preliminary 
decomposition into a diazonium salt and ^-naphthylamine, with 
subsequent recombination to form the azo-compound, and this is 
supported by the formation of ;/>-tolueneazo-/3-naphthylamme on 
heating diazoamino-_/>-toluene with ^/-toluidine hydrochloride and 
>3-naphthylamine in molecular proportions and excess of p-toluidine. 
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The experiments of Meldola and . Streatf eild (T., 1887, 51 , 434) 
showed that the action of aqueous acids is to decompose mixed 
diazoamiiio-compounds into four products, the bases and the corre- 
sponding- diazonium salts in molecular proportions, but under the 
conditions of the present experiments the only aminoazo-compound 
produced is derived from the diazotised benzenoid base and 
i3-naphthylamine in practically quantitative yield. The decom- 
position into four products evidently does not occur, or one would 
expect to- find f3-naphthaleneazo-jS-iiaphthylamine among the pro- 
ducts, unless, indeed, j3-naphthalenediazonium chloride in the 
presence of the benzene base is converted into a substituted 
benzenediazonium chloride. 

When the diazoamino-coinpounds are heated with j8-naphthol, 
either jB-naphthylamine or the benzene base is eliminated, and the 
resulting hydroxyazo-compound is not a mixture in the cases ex- 
amined. Thus, the diazoamino-compound obtained from 5-bromo- 
o-toluidine gave 5-broino-o-tolueneazo-i8-naphthol and eliminated 
j3-naphthylamine, but the compounds from o-chloroaniline, 
3-bromo-y7-toluidine, and ,^>xylidine gave ^-naphthaleneazo-iS- 
naphthol and eliminated the benzenoid base. Probably this can 
be best explained by the formation of an Unstable intermediate 
compound, which undergoes decomposition with the elimination of 
one of the bases present, the mode of decomposition depending on 
the nature and position of the substituent radicles. 

E X P E 11 I M E N T A I. . 

m-Xyleu e-4;~azo-^~napli thylam me, C0Hg(CH3)2*]Sr2* 

This compound crystallises from methylated spirit in orange-red 
plates melting at 126® : 

0*1345 gave 18 c.c. No (moist) at 16° and 750 mm. N = 15‘4. 

CjgHi-Ng requires N = 15*27 per cent. 

The acetyl derivative crystallises from ethyl acetate in small, 
orange-red needles melting at 142°; 

0T235 gave 13*9 c.c. No (moist) at 15° and 752 mm. N — 13T. 

CooHj^ONg requires N = 13*25 2:>er cent. 

The benzoyl derivative crystallises from ethyl acetate in bright 
red needles melting at 145° : 

0*1142 gave 11*2 c.c. N, (moist) at 17°' and 756 mm. N = ll*3. 

C.25H2]^0N3 requires N=11'08 per cent. 
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Action of ^-Na phthalenediazonium Chloride on mA-X'i/Udine. 

On the addition of sodium acetate to the cold solution^ a brown 
solid separated which became tarry, and, on keeping, solidified to' 
a red solid, which was identified as ?n-xyleii 6-4 -azo -^-naphthyl- 
amine. 


M eduction of Tn-Xiflene-A-a^o-^-naplitliylamlnc. 

In order to establish beyond doubt the constitution of this com- 
pound, it was reduced with zinc dust in acetic acid solution. 
Acetic anhydride was then added, and the subsequent addition of 
a little water caused the separation of a solid, which was identified 
as diacetyl-1 : 2 -naphthylenediaanine, whilst from the mother 
liquor aceto-??i-4-xylidide was obtained. 

Action of Nitrous Acid on va-XyleneA-azo-^-naplithylaviine. 

Meldola and East’s method (T., 1888, 53, 465) gave a tarry 
solid, which was boiled with alcoholic potassium hydroxide. The 
product was identified as ;/?-xyleiie-4-azo-/3-naphthol (m. p. 166°). 

o-CJilorohetizeneazo-^~napli thylamine, CyH 4 Cl*N^*CiQHy“NH 2 . 

This com,230und crystallises from benzene in red needles melting 
at 161°: 

0T520 gave 19-5 c.c. No (moist) at 16° and 748 mm. N = 14‘71. 

CicHioNsCl requires N~14*93 per cent. 

The acetyl derivative crystallises from, ethyl acetate in orange- 
red, silky needles melting at 153°: 

0T324 gave 0*5940 AgCl. C1 = 11T. 

CisH 440 N 3 C 1 requires 01 = 10*97 per cent. 

The benzoyl derivative crystallises from glacial acetic acid in 
orange needles melting at 167°: 

0*1841 gave 0*6955 AgCl. 01 = 9*35. 

CosHioONgCl requires 01 = 9-2 per cent. 

^-N aphtlialenediazoaniin o-o-chlorob enzene, CcHiCl’NsH’C-LQH-. 

This compound crystallises from toluene in jDale brown, minute 
needles melting at 100°. When heated with o-chloroaniline and 
its hydrochloride at 60°, it changes readily into the isomeric amino- 
azo-compound, and when heated with /3-naphthol it gives 
^-naphthaleneazo-^'-naphthol and o-cliloroaniline : 
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0’1231 gave 15*9 c.c. No (moist) at and 750 mm. N = 14*8. 
Ci(jHi 2N3C1 requires N = 14*93 per cent. 


Z-B ro 7 )io--p~toliLeiieazo-^-)U(plitliylamine j CgH3MeBr-No’CjQHg’NI-l2- 

This compound crystallises from methylated spirit in glistening, 
dark red plates melting at 172°'; 

0*1461 gave 16*0 c.c. No (moist) at 18° and 752 mm. N = 12*48. 

Ci 7 Hi 4 N 3 Br requires N = 12*35 per cent. 

The acetyl derivative crystallises from glacial acetic acid in 
small, yellow needles melting at 168°: 

0*1324 gave 0*6459 AgBr. Br= 20*76. 

CigH^jONsBr requires Br = 20‘94 per cent. 

The hcnzoyl derivative crystallises from ethyl acetate* in orange- 
red needles melting at 186°: 

0*1448 gave 0*6090 AgBr. Br = 17*89. 

C 24 TIisON 3 Br requires Br = 18*02 per cent. 


thalen ecUazoa^jiino-Z-hi'oynotoluen e , 
CoHoMeBr-NgH-CioH-. 

This compound crystallises from methylated spirit in pale brown 
prisms melting at 104°. On heating with 3*-bronio-j>-toluidine and 
its hydrochloride at 60°, it j)asses readily into the isomeric amino- 
azo-compound, and when heated with /3-naphthol eliminates 
3-bromo-_27-toluidine and gives 3-bi*onio-|>-tolueneazo-/3-naphthol, 
which ci'ystallises from benzene in red needles melting at 169°: 

0*23 gave 24 c.c. Ng (moist) at 14° and 752 mm. N = 12*14. 

^ 77 ^ 14 ^ 3 ®^’ requires N = 12*35 per cent. 

5 -Broni CHO-tolueneazo^B-^tciphth yJatn hie, 

CoHgMeBr-No-CioHo-NHs . 

This compound crystallises from methylated spirit in small, red 
plates melting at 152°: 

0*1542 gave 16*6 c.c. No (moist) at 15° and 754 mm. N = 12*52. 

Ci 7 Hi 4 NgBr requires N = 12*35 per cent. 

The acetyl derivative crystallises from ethyl acetate in orange- 
red, feathery needles melting at 189°: 

0*1643 gave 0*8115 AgBr. Br=21*02. 

CigHigONgBr, requires Br = 20*94 per cent. 
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The henzoyl derivative crystallises from ethyl acetate in i^alo 
orange, feathery needles melting at 179^: 

0*1862 gave 0*7859 AgBr. Br = 17*96. 

C24His01Sr3Br requires Br = 18*02 per cent. 

2 -^ - N a ph t halenedia zoa h ro m otolu en e , 

CoHaMeBr-NgH-CioHy. 

This compound crystallises from toluene in small, red needles 
melting at 113*^. When heated with 5-bromo-o-toluidine and its 
hydrochloride at 65*^, it passes into the isomeric aminoazo-com- 
pound, and when heated with j 8 -naphthol it eliminates j 8 -naphthyl- 
ainine and yields 5-bromo-o-tolueneazo-j8-naphthol, which crystal- 
lises from benzene in red plates melting at 174®: 

0*1459 gave 16 c.c. (moist) at 19® and 749 mm. N = 12*42. 

requires N = 12*35 per cent. 

■^-XyleneazoS-naphthylamhie^ CoH 3 Me 2 *]Sr 2 *CiQH 6 *NH 2 . 

This compound crystallises from inethylated spirit in brilliant 
orange-red needles melting at 119®: 

0*1421 gave 18*6 c.c. N 2 (moist) at 17® and 754 mm. N =15*07. 

I’equires N = 15*27 per cent. 

The acetyl derivative crystallises from ethyl acetate in dark red 
needles melting at 167® : 

0*1239 gave 14*2 c.c. N 2 (moist) at 15® and 750 mm. lSr = 13*24. 

C 20 H 10 ON 3 requires N = 13*25 per cent. 

The henzoyl derivative crystallises from ethyl acetate in orange- 
red, feathery needles melting at 148®: 

0*1761 gave 16*6 c.c. N 2 (moist) at 15® and 760 mm. N = 10*9. 

C 25 H 21 ON 3 requires 17 = 11*08 per cent. 


phtJialen eduizoamin o-p-xylene, C 0 H 3 Me 2 ’NgH*CiQH 7 . 

This compound crystallises from benzene in brownish-red crystals 
melting somewhat indefinitely at 120®. On heating with ^-xylidine 
and its hydrochloride, a small quantity of a yellow solid melting 
at 124®, and containing 11*7 per cent, of nitrogen, was obtained, 
but it was not further identified. On heating with ^-naphthol, it 
gives i 8 -naphthaleneazo-) 8 -naphthol and ;p-xylidine : 

0*1213 gave 15*9 c.c. N 2 (moist) at 17® and 754 mm. N = 15*09. 

^ 18 ^ 17^3 requires N = 15*27 per cent. 
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3 ~Ni tro~'p~tolu e neaz ph t hylamin e , 

NOo-CcKaMe-Ng-CioHe-NHs. 

This compound crystallises from toluene in dark bronze needles 
Jiieltmg at 224° : 

0T133 gave 18 c.c. ^2 (moist) at 18° and 753 nmi. N = 18T8. 

Ci7Hi40olsr4 requires ]Nr = 18*3 per cent. 

The acetyl derivative crystallises from ethyl acetate or toluene 
in small, red needles melting at 200° : 

0T441 gave 20‘2 c.c. (moist) at 19° and 753 mm. N=15'95. 

CigHifjO'3N4 requires N = 16*09 per cent. 

The henzoyl derivative crystallises from ethyl acetate in red 
needles melting* at 158° ; 

0-1137 gave 13-7 c.c. N.. (moist) at 16° and 750 mm. lSr = 13*86. 
C24H13O3N4 requires N = 13*66 per cent. 


5 ~N i fro-o - 1 ol'it eneazo-^-naphth ylanii n e , 

NOo-CcHgMe-N.-CioHe-NH.. 

This compound crystallises from toluene in dark bronze needles 
melting at 210° : 

0*1239 gave 19*1 c.c. N2 (moist) at 16° and 758 mm. N = 17-93, 
C'i 7 Hi 402N4 requires N=18*3 per cent. 

The acetyl derivative crystallises from toluene in red needles 
melting at 240° : 

0*1361 gave 19*2 c.c. No (moist) at 17° and 754 mm. ]Sr = 16*24. 

requires IST — 16*09 per cent. 

The henzoyl derivative crystallises from toluene in red needles 
melting at 197° r 

0*1356 gave 16 c.c. No (moist) at 16° and 760 mm. N= 13*76. 
C24B[3g03N4 requires N = 13*66 per cent. 

s-TricJilot^oh € nze neazo- ^-71 apli thyja in In e, C0H2CI3 • Ng • 

This compound crystallises from benzene in red needles melting 
at 157°: 

0*2135 gave 0*2618 AgCi. Cl ==30*26. 

C^fiHigNsCl^ requires 01 = 30*38 per cent. 

The acetyl derivative crystallises from ethyl acetate in reddish- 
yellow needles melting at. 169°: 

0*2341 gave 0*2556 AgCl. 01 = 27*01. 

requires 01 = 27*13 per cent. 
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Action of 'p-Toluidine and its Uyd’i'^o chloride on D iaT^oammo-p- 
tolucne ‘in the Presence of aiylithylamine. 

Molecular quantities of diazoamiiio-^j-toluene, ;p'“toluidine liydro- 
chloride, and ^-naplitliylamine were dissolved in and 

heated for twelve hours at 50^. On treatment with hydrochloric 
acid} a residue was obtained which was crystallised from methylated 
spirit, and melted at 112°. It was identified as p-tolueneazo-j8- 
}iaphthylamine. 

Municipal TECHNicAii SohooL} 

Bury, LANCASHtRE. \Rcccimd, May l-Uh, IDit).] 


LVI . — The Chemistry of the Ghitaconic Acids, 

Part XI. The Occurrence of 1 ; 2,-Addition to the 
Normal Form. 

By Jocelyn Field Thorpe. 

In Part IX of this series (T., 1913, 103, 1579) it was shown that 
the c’?.s--labi]e ester of y8-methylglutaconic acid, which can be readily 
formed by the action of alcoholic sodium ethoxide on ethyl iso- 
dehydr acetate, 

(1) + ECOH 

C02Kt-0H„-CMe:CH[-002Et 
+ Me-CO.Et 

condenses with the sodium compound of ethyl cyanoacetate, giving 
a 60 j^er cent, yield of a condensation product in accordance with 
the equation 

CO.Et-OH'CMe-CHa-COaFt CO^Et-CH^-CMe-CHa-COgEt 

(2) ^ + CB^{0SyGO.2^t CH(CN)'C02Eb 

whereas the normal ester, C 02 Et’CH*CHMe*CI£*C 02 Et, which 
can be prepared from the normal acid by etherification, yields no 
condensation product under the same experimental conditions. 

Several other esters of normal acids of . the series were subjected 
to the same reaction, and the failure in each case to obtain a 
condensation product was regarded as evidence that substances 
possessing the normal structure which, in accordance with the 
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views put forward in this series^ have constitutions best represented 
by the general formula COoIt’ OR -CHR'CR *00211 (R — H or alkyl), 
do not form additive products when treated with the usual additive 
reagents. 

The evidence is, however, negative, and during the whole course 
of these researches on the glutaconic acids, frequent attempts have 
been made to* obtain direct evidence of the structure of the normal 
forms by inducing them to form additive products in the 
1 : 3-positions. If, for example, bromine could be made to unite 
with the terminal carbon atoms of the normal system, thus : 
-CH-COgH nHBr'CO^H 

OH.j -1- Br.^ BH 2 

— CH-COjH UHBi-CO,H 

and if the isomeric compound produced from the labile modifica- 
tion were found to be formed in accordance with the scheme : 

CH-OOsH OHBr-COJI 

CH 4-Br, (JHBr 

(JHo-CO.H CH,*CO.,H 

no reasonable doubt would then remain that the formulae for the 
glutaconic acids suggested in this series must be a close approxim- 
ation to the truth. 

Unfortunately, the evidence obtained in this way is far from 
satisfactory. The stable normal acids of the type of /3-methyl- 
glutaconic acid (the cfs-acid of Reist, Annaltn^ 1906, 345 , 64, and 
of Richter and Schwab, AnnuleUy 1907, 348 , 254, melting at 149°) 
do not react with the halogen to give any definite additive j^ro- 
ducts, although the ciVlabile acid (the ^r«/e5-acid of Feist and 
Fichter, melting at 115 — 116°) readily forms a/3-dibromo-j8-methyl- 
glutaric acid, C02;H-CHBr-CMeBr*C'H3*C02H (m. p. 145°), when 
treated with bromine in direct sunlight (Fichter and Schwab, loc. 
cit.). 

On the other hand, those acids, of which glutaconic acid itself is 
the best example, the labile forms of which ,are so unstable as to 
be incapable of isolation, yet readily pass, either through hydroxy- 
anhydride fomnatioTL or through the formation of the sodium 
derivative of the esters, into derivatives of the labile forms (T., 

COjH-OH-CHj-OH-COsH 

Gliitaeonic acid. Hydroxy-anhydri<le. 

COaEt'CH :CH*CH:C(ONa) *OEt 
Sodiiun derivative of ester. 
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1912, lOl, 863; 1913, 103, 1757), react with bronaine in a curious 
manner. For example, glutaconio acid readily absorbs the correct 
amount of bromine, but no one appears to have been able to isolate 
any definite product from the reaction mixture. Kiliani {Ber., 
1885, 18, 2517) first studied the action of bromine on this acid. 
He noticed the rapid absorption of the halogen, but, without 
attempting* to isolate the additive product, treated the crude reac- 
tion mixture with calcium carbonate and obtained a 10 per cent, 
yield of aj8-dihydroxyglutaric acid, 

C02H-CH(0H)-CH(0H)*CH2‘00oH, 
a yield which was subsequently increased to 14 per cent (Her., 
1905, 38, 3625). Ultimately, Feist {Ber., 1911, 44, 137) was able 
to obtain an 80 — 85 per cent, yield of the dibromo -ester, 

COoEt • CHBr *CMeBr • CHg- COoEt, 
by brominating ethyl glutaconate in sunlight. 

It is evident, therefore, that the normal acids of this series do 
not react with bromine in the way one would expect an a^-un- 
saturated acid to react, and that they only form additive products 
under conditions which favour the transformation of the normal 
into the labile modifications. The labile acids, on the other hand, 
are easily converted into ajS-dibromo-additive products in accord- 
ance with the properties of the structures assigned to them. 

Direct evidence respecting the structure of the normal form 
can, however, be obtained from a study of the condensation pro- 
ducts formed from the normal and labile esters of jS-methyl- 
glutaconic acid with the sodium compound of ethyl cyanoacetate, 
for it is now found that whereas the c?Vlahile ester reacts in accord- 
ance with equation (2) and gives a yield, which has now been 
increased to 80 per cent., of the 1 : 2-additive product, the normal 
ester can, under special conditions described in the experimental 
portion, be made to yield a small quantity (approximately 6 per 
cent.) of a condensation product which, when hydrolysed, is con- 
verted into y-methylbutane-a)35-tricarboxylic acid, in accordance 
with the scheme: 

-CH-COsEt 

OHMe + CH 2 (CN)-COsEt 

-iH'CO.Et 

CH.-CO.Et 
tJHMe 
OH’OOoEt 
OH(CN)-C0.jEt 


CHj-COaH 

(JHMe 

iH-COaH 
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an acid wliicli was found by direct comparison to be identical with 
that prepared by Hope and Perkin (T., 1911, 99 , 762) by the 
interaction of ethyl bromoacetate and the condensation product of 
ethyl sodiocyanoacetate with ethyl crotonate. 

There can be no question, therefore, that in this reaction addi- 
tion has been effected in the 1 : 3-positions, and although the yield 
is small, thei formation of a condensation product having the above 
composition is direct evidence of the structure of the normal form. 

A similar condensation tried with ethyl glutaconate failed to 
bring about addition in the 1 ; 3-positions, and the product (about 
5 per cent, yield) was found to have the structure assigned to it 
in the previous paper (T., 1913, 103 , 1580). It had therefore 
been formed in accordance with the scheme : 

CH-COgKfc C0.,EL-CfI(CN)-CH*C02Eb 

GH + CH2(CN)-C02Et 

UHj-COjEt (jH^'COsEt 

and it is evident that a small quantity of the normal ester is con- 
verted into the labile ester under the experimental conditions used. 
It is of interest to' record at this stage a tendency that has been 
detected for the c/.s-lahile ester bo pass into the normal ester when 
kept. Hitherto, the c/5-ester has been regarded as a comparatively 
stable substance. It distils without change, and can be hydrolysed 
to the corresponding c?Vacid without conversion into the normal 
isomeride. 

The following facts show, however, that, under certain condi- 
tions, the labile ester passes slowly into its normal form. About 
the middle of 1914, some 600 grams of the cfs-lahile ester had been 
accumulated for use in the preparation of the '' enclosed ring 
compound, an account of which is about to be published. It had 
all been prej^ared within the previous month, and some of it had 
already been used in condensation with the sodium compound of 
ethyl cyanoacetate, and found to give the usual yield of the con- 
densation product. War then broke out, and the ester remaining 
over was laid aside until January of the present year, that is, for 
approximately four and a-half years. It happened that the larger 
quantity of the ester (about 450 grams) was placed in a deep yellow 
glass bottle, whereas the remaining amount (about 130 grams) was 
kept in a white glass bottle. Both bottles were placed side by side 
in a shallow cupboard with glass doors facing a strong north light. 
In January, 1919, the ester in the white glass bottle was noticed to 
have become deep brown, and when condensed with the sodium 
compound of ethyl cyanoacetate was found to give only 20 per 
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cent, of the usual condensation product. It was therefore distilled 
and hydrolysed, when the mixture of acids formed was found to 
consist of 75 per cent, of the normal acid melting at 149° and 
25 per cent, of the labile acid meltingi at 115 — 116°. The ester 
in the yellow bottle, on the other hand, was fo-und to have altered 
little in colour and to give the usual yield when condensed with 
ethyl sodiocyanoacetate. After distillation and hydrolysis, it was 
found to yield the cis-acid melting at 115 — 116° in an almost pure 
form, a small quantity, about 5 per cent, only, of the tra^?is-acid 
being isolated. In order to check these results, a further quantity 
of the cis-labile ester was prepared from ethyl 2 sodehydracetate 
and hydrolysed, when the jjroduct was found to be the pure 
acid. 

It is evident, therefore, that exposure to light for a considerable 
period of time leads to the partial conversion of the c?Vlabile form 
into the normal modification. ' 


Experimental. 

Condensation of N ormccl Ethyl ethyl gl u taco nate with the 

Sodi'tm Gom'poxind of Ethyl Gyanoacetate. 

In the earlier attempt which was made to effect this condensa- 
tion (T., 1913, 103 , 1580), molecular’ quantities of the ingredients 
were used, and the mixture was heated on the water-bath for 
twenty- four hours. As no condensation product could be isolated 
under these conditions, they were altered in the present instance 
so as to ensure that a large excess of ethyl cyanoacetate was present 
throughout the reaction. Forty-two grams of the normal ester, 
prepared by the etherification of the normal acid, were added to 
an alcoholic susjDension of the sodium compound of ethyl cyano- 
acetate prepared from 94 grams of the ester and 9*7 grams of 
sodium dissolved in 110 grams of alcohol, and the mixture was 
heated for thirty-six hours on the water -bath. Water was then 
added, and the acidified liquid extracted with ether. Sodium 
carbonate solution failed to extract any appreciable quantity of 
acid ester from the ethereal solution, and the latter was therefore 
dried and freed from ether. The residual oil was then carefully 
fractionated under diminished pressure, when, besides the two 
fractions of lower boiling point, consisting of ethyl cyanoacetate 
and unchanged ethyl )3-metliylglutaconate, a small fraction (about 
4 gTams) of high boiling point was isolated. 

Ethyl a-cyano-y-methylhutane-^a^h-tricarh oxylate^ 

CH.2(CO.Et) • CHMe-CH(Ca^Et) -CH (CN) • COoEt , 
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is a colourless, ruoderately viscid liquid which boils at 21 2*^/ 
22 mm. : 

0-1932 gave 0-4081 00^ and 0-1293 HoO. C = 57-66; 11=7-41. 

requires C = 57'5; H = 7‘4 per cent. 


y~Metliylh utane-a^^-tricarhoxyUc A cid, 
COoH»CHo>CH(COoH)-CHMe*CHo>COJd. _^^ _ _ 

Hope and Perkin found it necessary, in order to obtain this 
acid in a crystalline condition, to hydrolyse their cy an o-tri ethyl 
ester to the tribasic acid, to etherify this, and, after fractionation, 
to isolate the potassium salt by the aid of methyl-alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide. Apparently there is no need to use this 
method in order to obtain thd crystalline acid from the isomeric 
cyano-triethyl ester described above, because the hydrolysis pro- 
ceeded rapidly and smoothly through the agency of ^'50 per cent.” 
aqueous sulphuric acid. Twelve grams of the cyano-triethyl ester 
were dissolved in an equal volume of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
care being taken to keep the mixture cool, and allowed to remain 
at the ordinary temperature for two hours. Water was then added 
until the solution became slightly turbid, when it was boiled under 
a reflux condenser for five hours, the alcohol formed during hydro- 
lysis being removed from time to time by detaching the condenser 
tube from the flask. After the cooled product had heen saturated 
with ammonium sulphate, it was ‘extracted with ether, and the 
syrupy acid, which rapidly solidified, obtained by evaporating the 
dried ethereal solution. The crude acid was then purified by 
treatment with concentrated hydrochloric acid, filtering, and re- 
crystallising from this solvent. It melted sharply at 154° (Hope 
and Perkin give 153 — 154°) (Found: 0 = 46-95; H = 6-13. 
CgHigOg requires 0=47*1; H=5-9 per cent.). 

The acid was found tO' crystallise in nodular masses, as described 
by Hope and Perkin, and mixtures of it with Hope and Perkin^s 
acid were found to have the same melting point (154°) as either 
constituent. It also gave a potassium salt insoluble in methyl- 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide. Unfortunately, the amount of acid 
available was insufficient for the purpose of preparing crystalline 
derivatives, because the anhydro-acid is apparently one of those 
intractable substances which are very difficult to obtain in a 
crystalline conditioil, similar properties being possessed by the 
aniline and toluidine derivatives of the anhydro-acid. All 
attempts to prepare these substances in a crystalline condition were 
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uiisu-ccessful, and it is possible tbat the same difficulty was 
encountered by Hope and Perkin, since it will be noticed that no 
derivatives of this acid are described by them. 

The evidence of the mixed melting point is, however, usually 
accepted as sufficient proof of identity. In the present instance, 
this is, of course, strengthened by the fact that the only other 
acid of this formula which could he produced in the reaction, 
namely, 3j8-dimethylpropanetricarboxylic acid, CMe(CH 2 *C 02 H )3 
(T., 1913, 103 , 1583), melts at 172^ and readily gives a crystalline 
anhydro-acid, which can be converted into a crystalline anil- 
anilide and trianilide. 


The Transformation of ci^-Lahile Ethyl ^-Metliylgliitaconate 
into the Normal Form, 

There is little to add to the general description of this change 
given in the introductory portion. The labile ester contained in 
the white glass bottle, which had previously given the usual yield 
of the condensation product with the sodium compound of ethyl 
cyaiioacetate, was found at the end of four and a-half years to 
give a yield of only 20 per cent, under the same experimental con- 
ditions. It was therefore distilled, and was found to have the 
same boiling point as the original ester. When hydrolysed, it was 
found, however, that a mixture of acids was obtained, from which 
an insoluble, crystalline barium salt could be isolated in large 
quantities when the neutral ammonium salts of the mixed acids 
were treated with barium chloride solution and boiled. This was 
collected and converted into the acid, which was found to melt at 
149^ (Pound: C = 49-89; H=:5*68. CcHgO^ requires 0 = 50*0; 
H = 5'6 per cent.). 

This acid, which was evidently^ therefore, the normal acid, con- 
stituted approximately 75 pei' cent, of the mixture. The labile 
acid melting at 115 — 116^' was isolated in the usual manner from 
the mother liquors of the bairium salt precipitation. 

The ester which had been kept in the deep yellow bottle, and 
had altered little in appearance, was found on conversio-n into 
the acids to yield only a small quantity of an insoluble barium 
salt, from which the acid melting at 149° was isolated. The 
amount constituted about 5 per cent, of* the mixed acids obtained, 
the I'emaindei* being the cfs-labile acid melting at 115 — 116°, 
which was isolated from the mother liquors. The original ester 
was also found to give approximately the normal yield of con- 
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densafcion product with the sodium derivative of ethyl eyanoacO- 
tate. ' ' 

The change- was further ' proved by preparing* some- fresh cis- 
labile ester from ethyl ^sodehydracetate, when the product was 
found to yield the pure labile acid on hydrolysis. 

The. Dipebial Coixege or Science Arm Technoeogy, 

South Kensingtoh. IReceived, June Srd^ 1919.] 


LVII . — The Formation and Reactions of Imino- 
compounds, Parp XIX. The Chemistry of the 
Cyanoacetamide and Ouareschi Condensations. 

By GtEorge Armand Robert Ron and Jocelyn Field Thorpe, 

From the experiments described in Bart XV (T., 1911, 99, 422) 
and Part XVIII (T„ 1913, 103 , 1586) of this series, it can be 
concluded that the condensation of cyanoacetamide with ketones 
in the presence of piperidine yields, to an extent of approximately 
95 per cent., products which have the groups attached to the 
terminal carbon atoms arranged in the ^m^i^-positions to one 
another, and that, approximately 5 per cent, only of the condensa- 
tion product has the cis-configuration. The proportions vary 
slightly with the nature of the ketone used and with the tempera- 
ture at which the condensation is carried out,, but is generally of 
the above order when, the reactions are effected at the ordinary 
temperature. . 

The following' considerations support this conclusion: 

(1) The chief product is obtained as a base (I) soluble in dilute 
mineral acid, which is quickly hydrolysed by the acid to the iinide 
(II) in accordance with the scheme : 

NHa-CO-CHg-CN XH.-CO'CH-CINH 

KjCO > BjC in or 

CN-CHo-CO-Bir, CN-(JH*UO. 

(I.) 

NHyCO-eH-C-NH, 

I, It 

KjU N 

CN-^H-CO 

(I.) 


NHs-CO-CH-CO 

R,C! 

CN-OH-CO 

(ir.) 
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Tlie //■a■?^s-configuratio^l is further proved by the. formation- of the 
di-imino-di-imide (III), thus : 


nh2-co-ch-c:nh 

oo 

CN-OH'ijH 


CO- — oh-o:nh 
ifH R^(j 
c{:nh)-ch-oo 

(III.) 


CO CH-OO 

JIH R.t! NH 

I I 

CO OH‘CO 

(IV*) 


CHs-CO^H 

CKg 

^Hj-COaH 

(V.) 


aiid the general structure of the whole series is shown by the pro- 
duction of the acid (V) from each of these compounds on com- 
plete hydrolysis. 

(2) A small quantity of condensation product is also obtained 
which is soluble in alkali, and is evidently present in the con- 
densation mixture as an ammonium salt (VI), since it yields the 
imide (VII) on treatment with mineral acids : 


CN*CH./C0-NH2 CN-CH-C{0H)-NH2 

RjCO RjO irH 

CN-CHs-OO-NH^ CN-(JH-CO 

CN-CH-C(ONH,) CN-OH-OO 

I M I ,1 

R^O N RaC IsH 

ON-6h-CO CN-OH-OO 

(VI.) (VII.)- 

The c/6*-configuration of this substance follows from the produc- 
tion, with sulphuric acid, of a di-imide identical with (IV) or the 

OK*Ca-CO CO CH-CO NH2*C0‘CH*C0 

R2<!) B,0 iJfH BjU NH. 

CN-UH-to Oo- ClI-CO NH, CO-CJH-CO 

(IV.) (VIII.) 

corresponding diamide (VIII), and the general structure from the 
fact that it yields the acid (V) on complete hydrolysiS. 

Oii the other hand, it is certain that when substances of these 
types are prepared by the action of alcoholic ammonia on a mix- 
ture of the ketone and ethyl cyanoacetate (Guareschi’s method), 
there appears to be no tendency for the condensation product to 
assume the f?‘a/ 26 *-structure, and the compounds prepared iii this 
way have the c/ 5 -configuration, being, in fact, identical with the 
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substances of types (VI) and (VII) above. Guarescbi's reactions 
are usually carried out at 40^, and if tlie cyanoacetamide con- 
densations are effected at a similar temperature, the quantity of 
the c^Vproduct is increased, but the fact that no trace of a tran^~ 
condensation product can be isolated under Guareschi’s conditions 
shows that direction into cis or trans is dependent on the reaction 
and is not appreciably affected by the temperature. 

It is evident that the cyanoacetamide condensation can also 
yield three other products, namely, the initial condensation pro- 
duct (IX) and the open-chain compounds (X) and (XI), and 
that the isolation of these substances must depend (1) on the 


K.2C:C(CX)*CO*I^F2 

(IX.) 


ON-CH-CO-NHo 

I ^ 

CN-OH-CO-NHg 

(X.) 


NH.-CO-CH-CN 

C]Sr-CH*CO-NHg 

(XI.) 


tendency for the double compound to form, and (2) on the tendency 
which exists for the six-membered ring to be produced. As 
regards (X) and (XI), we have not been able to isolate any trace 
of them in ketone condensations, although, as will be shown in a 
subsequent paper, they are the chief products when certain 
aldehydes are used in place of ketones. The formation of (IX) 
has been noticed in one case, which is described in this naper, and 
its production and reactions clearly show the general mechanism 
of these condensations. It was found, for example, that when 
cycf^opentanone is condensed with cyanoacetamide under conditions 
which usually yield the cyclic imino-compound (type I), the pro- 
duct is the unsaturated amide (XII). 


(XII.) (XIII.) 

C(:nh) — OH-co 
NH ^s. 

oo (jh-c(:nh) 

(XIV.) 


It is true that this amide yields, on treatment with nitrous acid, 
a-cyano-A^-cyc^openteiieacetic acid (XIII), identical with the com- 
pound obtained by Harding and Haworth (T., 1910, 97 , 486), hut 
the fact that it readily condenses with more cyanpacetamide to 
form the di-imiuo-compouurl (XIV) is, we think, proof that it 
must have the formula (XII), Its, precq^itatioh in the present 
instance is due entirely to its insolubility in the aqueous medium 
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used, because, if sufficient- alcohol is employed, the reaction 
j^ursues a normal course with the direct production of the di-imino- 
derivative (XIV). The production of this intermediate product 
is, however, of interest, since it is probable that in all cases of 
this kind the initial condensation leads to the formation of the 
unsaturated derivative, which then reacts further with cyano- 
acetamide, forming' the glutaric derivative. If this is the correct 
explanation, it is easy to understand the difference between the 
cyanoacetainide condensation and the G-uareschi reaction, because, 
in the former case, it is to be anticipated that the addition of 
cyanoacetamide will lead to the more stable ^mns-configuration, 


CN-C*C0‘NH2 

R,C 


+ KH2-CO-OH2-CN 


ON-CH-CO*NH„ 

I 

Nn^-CO-OH-CN 


whereas in Guareschi’s reaction the presence of excess of ammonia 
causes the production of the cis-derivative, owing to the tendency 
for the compound to pass into the ammonium salt, 


CN-OH-COXH™ 

I 

R.C 

NHg-CO-CH-CN 


0]S-CH*C(0NH,) 
RgO jsr 
CN-CH-UO 


The lattffi' is therefore an enforced” reaction, and can, as will 
be shown, be made to yield condensation products in cases where 
SL, true catalytic reaction, such as the cyanoacetamide reaction, fails 
owing to a lack of tendency on the part of the ketone to yield a 
condensation product. It is found, for example, that the cyano- 
acetamide reaction can be effected with all ketones having two 
secondary carbon atoms next to the carbonyl group. If one of 
these is tertiary, the cyanoacetainide condensation fails, but pro- 
ducts can be obtained by the Guareschi method, although in 
diminished yield. If both carbon atoms are tertiary, both the 
cyanoacetamide reaction and Guareschi’s reaction fail to yield con- 
densation products, and the same is the case if one carbon atom is 
quaternary, as in camphor and pinacolin. 

We have been led to adopt this explanation of the course of the 
two reactions on account of the results of a series of experiments 
which have now been carried out on the question of the elimina- 
tion of an alkyl group from the ortho-position during the con- 
densatio-n of ketones containing such groups with cyanoacetamide. 

In Part XVIII {loe. cit.) it was noticed that 2-methylcycZo- 
hexanohe (XV) and 2 : 4-dimethylcycZohexanone (XVI) gave with 
cyanoacetamide and piperidine the same condensation products as 
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ih-ose derived from c^^c/ohexanoiie and 4.-methylc^c7t>laexaiioiie 
respective^ly : , 


cHj<; 


CHg-OHMe 
CHg— OH, 
(XV.) 


>co 




"CHo CH, 

(XVI.) 




-CH(CX)-CO" 
(XVII.) 


Great care was taken to purify these ketones, and although the 
yields of the condensation products were small and the reactions 
very sluggish, their constitutions were unquestionable. It was 
therefore assumed that the inhibiting effect of the ortho-methyl 
group prevented condensation, but that a certain portion of the 
ketone eliminated the inhibiting methyl group and yielded the 
product next lower in the series. At the same time, it was men- 
tioned that Squintani {Atti E. AcccuL Sci, 2'orma, 1912 — 1913, 
48 , 675) had prepared from 2-methylcycZohexanone by the 

Guareschi method a condensation product melting at 210°, to 
which he assigned the structure XVI. It was also pointed out 
that the melting point of this substance was very close to that of 
the corresponding compound from c?/ofohexanane, namely, 
211 — 212°, and it was suggested that in this case also the ortho- 
methyl group had been eliminated. 

The whole question has now been re-examined, and the pure 
o-methyl ketones have been regenerated from the carefully purified 
semicarbazones, with the result that it has been established beyond 
question that the ortho-substituted ketones do' not react with 
cyanoacetainide, but give by the Guareschi method a poor yield 
of the ortho-substituted condensation product. 

It follows also that the ’’ o-methyl ketones of Messrs, 

Poulenc contain appreciable quantities of the next lower homo- 
logue, which, curiously enough, cannot be detected either by 
analysis or by the precipitation of the semicarbazones, a fact that 
can be demonstrated in the following- way. The pure ” 2-metliyl- 
cycZ^ohexanone of Messx’s. Poulenc when treated with semicarbazide 
in slight excess was found to give a semicarbazone melting at 
183—184°, in the crude condition, and at 190—191°, the correct 
melting point of the semicarbazone of 2-methyl cyclohexanone, 
after being once reciystallised from alcohol (the semicarbazone of 
cyclohexanone melts at 163°). A mixture of jxure cyclohexanone 
(15 per cent.) and pure 2-methylcyc/ohexanone (85 per cent.) was 
then made up, when it was found that a semicarbazone of the 
same melting point (183—184°) as that derived from the Poulenc 
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ketone was obtained. As a matter of fact, the presence of cyclo- 
hex?inone could not be detected at all in tbis mixture. In the 
same way, the pure seniicarbazone of 2 : 4-diinethylcyc?ohexanbno 
(melting at 194'^) was precipitated from the ‘‘pure” ketone of 
Messrs. Poulenc, although the presence in it of at least 10 per cent, 
of 4-niethylcyc7c>hexanone is clearly indicated by the experiments 
described in this paper, 

Messrs. Poulenc informed us that this ketone must be free from 
4-c^c7ohexanone, because it is prepared by the Sabatier- Sender ens 
process from m-4-xylenol. It is evident, however, that the ortho- 
methyl group is eliminated during the Sabatier-Sendereris reduc- 
tion, and not during the cyanoacetamide condensation. It is also 
evident that Squintani was dealing with a similar mixture of 
cyclohexanone and 2-methylcyc?ohexanone, since the condensation 
product (XVII) prepared from the pur© ortho-methyl keton© melts 
at- 245^^, and not at 210®. The structures of our products (XVII) 
and (XVIII) follows from the fact that they are completely con- 
verted into the acids (XIX) and (XX) on complete hydrolysis. 




(XVIII.) 




CH,< 


CHo 




(XX.) 

COoH 


(XIX.) 


CHs CO.^H 


In order still further to emphasise the difference between the 
two types of reactions, we have investigated several other ketones 
having one tertiary carbon atom next to the carbonyl group. 
These compounds do not form condensation products with cyano- 
acetamide, but condense to a limited extent (the yield is usually 
about 15 — 20 per cent.) when subjected to the G-uareschi reaction. 
These results may be summarised as follows. 

2-MethylcycZopentanone (XXI) yields the condensation product 
(XXII), which is transformed into the acid (XXIII) on hydro- 
lysis: 


CH., 

(XXL) 


CH,-CHMe CH(CN)-CO 

>®<'CH(CN)-CO'^ 


Ah! — I 


CH, 


(XXIL) 

9Er2*CHMe. CH2-C02H 


CH.- 


(XXIII.). 
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Diliydiocarvonei (XXIV) gives a fairly good yield of ilie ecu- 
densation product. (XXV), wliich, however, cannot be hydrolysed 
without deep-seated decomposition. 


^^-rr ^CB[2 “CJBCMe'^p^ 

(OMerOHg) -C H 
(XXIV) 


CH,<, 


CH^ 

0H(CMe:CH2)*CH2 

" (XXVO 




Methyl ^sopropyl ketone (XXVI) leads to the condensation pro- 
duct XXVII, which gives the acid XXVIII on hydrolysis : 


Pr^ 

Me*" 
(XXVI.) 


>co 


,,^CH(CX)*CO 

Me-'"^^^CH(CN)-CO 

(XXVII.) 


>XH 


s>< 


CHo-CO.H 

CHg-COsH 


(XXVIII.) 


Methyl f/'-butyl ketone (XXIX) is converted intoi the product 
XXX, and benzylethyl methyl ketone (XXXI) into- the compound 
XXXII : 

'=HM-£>C0 ®“-£>0<g|(g“);“>KH 

(XXIX.) (XXX.) 

CH,Ph.OHMe>C0 

(XXXI.) (XXXII.) 


The condensation of benzyl isopropyl ketone (XXXIII) with 
ethyl cyanoacetate and alcoholic ammonia has been described by 
Guareschi (Qazzttta^ 1918, 48 , 97), who obtained a condensation 
product melting at 248°. We have repeated this condensation 
with the ketone supplied by Messrs. Poulenc, and have isolated 
both Gua.reschi’s compound and also another which melts at 
214 — 216°. The former we have identified as the benzylmethyl 
derivative (XXXIV) which we prepared from benzyl methyl 
ketone (XXXV): 

ClS.Vh ^ . C H2Ph^p^CH(CX)* 00^^ CH,Ph^p^ 

(XXXIII.) (XXXIV.) (XXXV) 


The latter was found to be identical, with the benzylethyl deriv- 
ative (XXXVI) prepared in a similar manner from pure benzyl 
ethyl ketone (XXXVII) : 


CH2Ph*v.p^CH(CX)-CO>,T.,„ 
Et^^^CH(CN)-CO^^®^ 
(xxxvr.) 


(XXXVII.) 


™«5>o<gi{gg;:g8>»H 


(XXXVJII) 
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It is evident, therefore, that the benzyl is-opropyl ketone used 
by Guareschi and by us contained considerable quantities of benzyl 
ethyl and benzyl methyl ketones. In order to settle this point, 
we prepared the pure benzyl /sopropyl ketone by distilling* a mix- 
ture of the calcium salts of phenylacetic and ^S'obutyric acids in 
accordance with Ludlain^s method (T., 1902, 81, 1185). The 
purity of the ketone was controlled by the formation of the semi- 
carbazone, which we found to' melt at 138 — 139°, in agreement 
with the figure found by Blaise (Goni'pt. rend., 1901, 132 , 480), 
and not at 126°, the number given by Senderens (Compt. rend., 
1910, 150 , 1138). 

^When condensed with ethyl cyanoacetate by the Guareschi 
method, no trace of the condensation product (XXXYIII) could 
be isolated, and it would appear, therefore, that the occurrence 
of these lower homologues in commercial benzyl fsopropyl ketone 
is another example of the elimination of ortho-alkyl groups. 

Some of the acids formed from these condensation products on 
hydrolysis appear to be abnormal, and a description of them is 
therefore reserved for a future communication. 

E XP EK I MENTAL. 

The condensation of ketones with cyanoacetamide was carried 
out in the manner already described (T., 1911, 99, 424). For 
the condensations with ethyl cyanoacetate, Guareschi's instructions 
were, in the main, followed. The ketone (one molecular propor- 
tion) was mixed with ethyl cyanoacetate (two' molecular propor- 
tions), and a little more than three molecular proportions of 
ammonia, dissolved in absolute methyl or ethyl alcohol, added to 
the mixture. The solution assumed a yellow or orange colour and 
became warm. It was kept at 40° for forty-eight hours, by which 
time the ammonium salt of the dicyanopiperidine derivative had 
separated ; in many instances, some cyanoacetamide was precipi- 
tated at the same time. In all cases, sufficient water was added 
to dissolve the salt, the solution extracted with ether to^ remove 
unchanged ketone, and the extracted solution acidified, when the 
dicyanopiperidine was precipitated, usually in several crops. All 
the compounds of this type were found to be colourless and to 
crystallise remarkably well. 

2-MethylGjc\ohea:a7ione (XV, p. 690). 

This ketone, when carefully purified by regenerationg it from 
the pure semicarbazone, does not condense with cyanoacetamide, 
the latter being recovered unchanged. 

VOR. O'XV. T> 
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With ethyl cyanoacetate and alcoholic ammonia, the commercial 
]n'eparatioiLS of the ketone give mixtures containing varying 
quantities of two compounds, one melting at 207° and the other 
at 245°. They can be separated by a tedious process of fractional 
crystallisation from 50 per cent, aqueous alcohol ; the compound 
of higher melting point is the less soluble and crystallises out first, 
but mixtures of various melting points, ranging from 190° to 210°, 
are obtained intermediately, and this probably accounts for the 
results obtained by Squintani (see p. 690). 

The compound melting at 207° was identified by direct com- 
parison and by analysis (Found: C= 62*28; H = 5*79- C12H13O2N3 

requires C=62*3; E[=5‘6 per cent.) as the co-imide of aa^-dicyano- 

cyc?ohexane-l : 1-diacetic acid, C5H10! 

pare Thorpe and Wood, T., 1913, 103 , 1592). On hydrolysis 
with 60 per cent, sulphuric acid, it yielded c^cZohexane-l : 1-diacetic 
acid, melting at 181°, which was identified by direct comparison 


with a specimen prepared from cyclohexanone. 

The compound melting at 245° is the sole product of the reac- 
tion if the ketone used is absolutely pure; the yield is about 
3 grams from 11*2 grams of the ketone. 

The (n-imide of aa^-dicyano-2'methylc,yc\oliexane ~\ ; \-diacetic 
acid (XVII, p. 690) crystallises from 50 per cent, aoueous alcohol 
in glistening plates and melts at 245° with slight decomposition : 

0T016 gave 0*2375 CO2 and 0*0557 H2O. 0=63*80; H = 6'09. 

0-1182 „ 17*7 c.c. Nj at 19° and 766 mm. K = 17*34. 

C|3H3g02X3 requires Q=63‘7; H = 6*l; lSr = 17*l per cent. 

The (p-imide of aa^-dicarba'myl-^-methylGyc^.ohexane-l ; l-diacetic 

ao%d, OHj^^’^CHlCO-NITaVCU^^®^’ obtained 

as a microcrystalline precipitate when the above dicyano-derivative 
is dissolved in ten times its weight of concentrated sulphuric acid 
and the solution, after keeping for twenty-four hours at the ordinary 
temperature, is poured into ice-water. It crystallises from abso- 
lute alcohol in small plates, which melt and decompose at 275° : 


0*1357 gaveO'2735 COg and 0-0828 H^O. 0=54*96; H = 6*78. 

0*1583 „ 21 c.c. N2 at 21° and 755" mm. N = 14*94. 

requires C=55*5; H = 6-8; ]Sr = 14-9 per cent. 

2~Methylcyclohexane-l :l-di(^cetic acid (XIX, p. 691) is formed 
in excellent yield when the dicyano-derivative is hydrolysed by 
60 per cent- sulphuric acid in accordance with the method 
described by Thole and Thorpe (T., 1911, 99, 434). It crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in colourless, iridescent plates, or from benzene, 
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in which, it is sparingly soluble, in prismatic needles,* Bpib forms 
m elt at 148® ; 

0-1088 gave 0-2462 COg and 0-0816 HoO. C=-61'70; H = 8-33. 

requires C=61*7; H = 8'4 per cent. 

A normal solution of the neutral ammonium salt of the acid 
does not give a precipitate with either barium or calcium chlorides, 
but if more concentrated solutions are used, a copious precipitate 
of the calcium salt can be obtained on boiling. The silver salt 
is a white, curdy precipitate: 

0-1266 gave 0-0634 Ag. Ag = 50-05. 

^^1^1004-^^2: requires Ag = 50-45 per cent. 

Neither the anhydride nor the semianilide of this acid could be 
obtained in a crystalline condition, although the former can he 
readily prepared as an oil, insoluble in aqueous sodium hydrogen 
carbonate solution, by treating the acid -wnth hot acetyl chloride. 


2 \ 4,-Dim ethyl cyci\ohexamone (XVI, p. 690). 


The pure ketone, regenerated from the semicarbazone, does not 
condense with cyanoacetamide. Commercial preparations of the 
ketone readily condense with ethyl cyanoacetate, 12*6 grams of the 
ketone giving about 3-2 grams of a crude condensation product 
melting at 205 — 210'^. 

On recrystallisation from alcohol, a small amount of a substance 
crystallising in needles and melting at 213® is obtained from the 
more soluble portion. This substance was identified as the oj-imide 
of aa^-dicyanO"4-methylcycZohexane-l : l“diacetic acid. 




by direct comparison with a specimen prepared from 4-meth3d- 
cycZahexanone. The bulk of the product consists of the m-imide 
of aaJ -dicyano-2 ; 4i-dimethylc'jcloheoco/iie~\ : \-diacetic acid (XVIII, 
p. 691), which crystallises from alcohol in sparkling plates melt- 
ing at 236°, not unlike the 2-methyl compound in appearance: 

0*1254 gave 0*2970 CO^ and 0*0751 H^O. C=-64-60; H==6-65. 

Ci4Hi702X<i requires C;=64-9; H — 6*6 per cent. 

2 i4,-Diimethylcyclohex(Mie-’i :\-dlacetic add (XX, p. 691) is 
obtained in good yield when the above dicyano-imide is hydrolysed 
with 60 per cent, sulphuric acid. It crystallises from water con- 
taining a little alcohol in long, prismatic needles melting at 152°, 
and is very sparingly soluble in benzene: 

X) J>^ 
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O'liso gave, 0-2730 COg and 0*0935 HgO. ^ C=63-I0; H=:;=8:80, 
C 12 H 20 O 4 requires C = 63*2; H== 8*8 per cent. 

2 : ^-Dimethyl&jci\:ohea)ane-l : 1-diacetic anhydride, 


OHMe<^g >C<(,jj2.co>0, 

■wh-ioli can be obtained by boiling tlie acid witli acetyl chloride, 
crystallises from light petroleum (b. p. 60 — 80°), containing a 
little benzene, in colourless plates melting at 68 '6°: 

0-1173 gave 0*2959 COg and 0*0918 HgO. 0=68*77; H = 8*70. 

CigHigOs requires 0=68*6; H.'=S*6 per cent. 

The servianilide, prepared in the usual manner from a benzene 
solution of the anhydride and aniline, crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in glistening laminae melting at 151^: 

0*1095 gave 0*2850 CO2, and 0*0820 HgO. 0 = 70*97; H-8*13. 
O13H25O3N requires 0 = 71*3; H = 8-3 per cent. 


-CH^-OO- 


Dihydrocai'vone (XXIV, p. 692). 

The ketone was prepared by the reduction of carvone by zinc 
dust and sodium hydroxide (Wallach, Anncden, 1894, 279 , 377), 
It does not combine with cyanoacetamide, but condenses fairly 
readily with ethyl cyanoacetate, the yield of condensation product 
being about 3 grams from 15*2 grams of the ketone. Care should 
be taken to remove the unchanged ketone by repeated extraction 
with ether, otherwise the condensation product is difficult to 
purify. The sole product of the reaction is the m-imide 

of aaJ -dicyano-^-methyl-^A^<:^pTO'pylident(syQ\.<:yhexantA. : \~diaeetie 
acid (XXV, p. 692), which separates from dilute alcohol in clusters 
of silky needles melting at 198 — 199°, but sintering and darkening 
at 197°: 

0*1091 gave 0*2698 CO^ and 0*0667 HgO. 0=67*61; H = 6*79. 

0*1131 „ 0*2782 CO2 „ 0*0688 HgO. 0=67*05; H = 6*76. 

0*0860 „ 10*8 c.c. X2 at 14*5° and 774*5 mm. N = 15*00. 

^16^1902^3 requires (5 = 67*4; H = 6*7; X = 14*7 per cent. 

Several attempts were made to hydrolyse this compound to the 
corresponding non-nitrogenous acid, but a deep-seated decomposi- 
tion appeared to take place, and we were unable to isolate any 
crystalline product. 

2-MethylcyAcypenta'none ^XXI, p. 691). 

This compound was prepared by the hydrolysis of the corre- 
sponding carboxylic ester with dilute sulphuric acid, according to 
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Dieckmann’s m^thodi {Annale^h, 1901, 317, 27). It does, not com- 
bine with, cyanoacetamid©, and only gives a very poor yield of 
condensation product witli ethyl cyanoacetate. This eonsists of 
the (Xi-iinide of aa^-d<icyano-2~'meihylcyc\openta7ie ~\ : 1-diacetic acid 
(XXII, p. 691), which crystallises from alcohol in glistening plates 
melting at 237^: 

0'0943 gave 0'2109 CO 2 and 0*0484 HgO. C = 62*40; H-5-70. 

requires C=62*3; H==5*6 per cent. 

2-Methylcjciopenta7iG-lil-diacetic acid (XXIII, p. 691) is 
obtained from the above dicyaiio-imide on hydrolysing it with 
60 per cent, aqueous sulphuric acid. It crystallises from a mix- 
ture of benzene and light petroleum (b. p. 60 — 80*^) in small prisms 
melting .at 112° : 

0*1361 gave 0*3010 COo and 0*0998 H^O. C=60*33; H = 8*15. 

^ 10 ^ 16^4 requires C = 60*0; H = 8'0 per cent. 


cycloPe«,;^<2^^one . 

The greater part of the ketone required was prepared by dis- 
tilling adipic acid with a small quantity of baryta (D.B.-P., Appl. 
P.33624). The method gives a yield far superior to that obtained 
by the dry distillation of calcium adipate or by Blanc’s method 
involving the us© of acetic anhydride. 

C onde^vmtion with C yanoacetamide . — cyc^oPentanone reacts in 
this condensation differently from cyclohexanone and its deriv- 
atives, owing, presumably, tO' the gTeater solubility of the normal 
condensation product. If the operation is carried out at the 
ordinary temperature, veiy little of the imino-compound is formed 
even if an excess of cyanoacetamide is used. The main product is 
the amid© of a-cyano-bA-cydiopcnteneacctic add (XII, p. 688), 
which separates in several grops, usually in rhombohedral crystals. 
The yield is about 6 gTams from 25 grams of cyanoacetamide. A 
little imino-compound (melting at 287°, see p. 688) also separates 
in the later stages, and on acidifying the mother liquor, some di- 
imid© (see p. 688) is obtained. The amide possesses a remarkable 
tendency to crystallise, and can be recrystallised from almost any 
of the usual solvents. It separates from water in magnificent, 
long needles, closely resembling phthalic anhydride in appearance. 
Prom alcohol, in which it is freely soluble, rhombohedral aggre- 
gates are obtained. Similar crystals separate from ethyl acetate, 
whereas from chloroform, benzene, or light petroleum the com- 
pound crystallises in needles. It melts at 134° : 

D 2 
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0‘1257 gave 0*2949 COo and 0*0756 H2O. 0 = 63*98; H = 6*G8. 

: 0-1318 » 21*5 c.c. Ng at 13° and 765*5 min. N = 18'93. 

C3H1QON2 requires 0 = 64*0; H=6*7; N = 18‘7 per cent. 

On prolonged boiling witb water, and especially dilute alkali, 
ammonia and some cyclop entanone are evolved. On acidifying 
and extracting with ether, an acid is obtained melting at 130 — 131°. 
This acid is, however, more conveniently prepared by dissolving 
the amide (1 gram) in concentrated sulphuric acid (5 c.c.) and 
slowly adding 6 c.c. of a 20 per cent, sodium nitrite solution to 
the ice-cold mixture, the reaction being completed by warming 
on the water-bath for half an hour. On cooling, the solution 
deposits the acid in thin, felted needles, which, after recrystallisa- 
tion from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum, melt at 
130—131° (Found: C= 63*70; H. = 6*18; N = 9*57. CgHgOgN 
requires C~63*6; H|=6-0; jlSr = 9*S per cent.). The acid is 
evidently identical with c-cyano-Ai-cycZopenteneacetic *acid (XII, 
p. 688) obtained by Harding and Haworth (T., 1910, 97 , 486). 

If the condensation of cycZopentanone with cyanoacetamide is 
effected at a higher temperature and care is taken to prevent the 
precipitation of the amide by adding more alcohol, the reaction 
proceeds a step further. Thus when 14 grams of cyanoacetamide 
are dissolved in 50 c.c. of water, 7 c.c. of cyc^opentanone, 50 c.c. 
of alcohol, and a few drops of piperidine added, the liquid, after 
being kept for some time at 37°, deposits a microcrystalline solid, 
melting and decomposing at 287°, which is completely soluble in 
dilute mineral acids, and appears to be the oi-di-imirbodi-imide of 
Q>j(^opentafrbe-'\.:\-dimalomc acid (XIV, p. 688). The yield of this 
substance is, however, poor, and the condensation is not to be 
recommended for the preparation of the corresponding diacetic 
acid. Much of the imino-compound remains in solution, and 
separates on acidifying as the di-imide (see below). The formation 
of the acid by-product (the dicyano-imide) was not observed. 

A similar result is obtained when an alcoholic solution of cyano- 
acetamide (one molecule) and the amide of a-cyano-A^cycZo- 
penteneacetic acid (p. 688) is mixed with a few drops of piperidine 
and allowed to remain at 40°. A small amount of the imino- 
compound (XIV, p. 688) is deposited first, and, on acidifying, the 
di-imide separates. 

The di-iminodi-imide (XIV, j). 688) is soluble in dilute mineral 
acids, and separates again if the solution is immediately poured 
into aqueous sodium acetate, but even then a partial hydrolysis of 
the imino-groups occurs, and concordant figures could not be 
obtained on analysis. For the same reason, the platinichloride 
could not be prepared uncontaminated with ammonium platini- 
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cliloride. The specimen for analysis, "was therefore purified by 
washing, and the analytical figures lead to the formula 
CiiHi 402N4 + |-H20, but it must be remembered that the pom- 
pounds of this type burn only with the. greatest difficulty: 

0*1590 gave 0*3177 CO2 and 0*0920 HgO. C-54*50; H-=6*43. 

0*1125 „ 0*2255 COg „ 0*0647 H2O. C==54*67; H = 6‘39. 

0*1535 „ 29*8 c.c. Ng at 8*5o and 760 mm. N = 23*36. 

^^11^^1402^4 + ^1120 requires 0=54*3; H=6*2; N = 23'l per cent. 


The (ii-Di-iniide of cjc\oPe)itane-\ \\~clim(donic Acid, 

CO CH-CO 

NH 

CO ch-6o 

This compound is obtained on acidifying the mother liquors from 
which the di-imino-compound has been filtered off, or by boiling 
the latter with dilute hydrochloric acid for a short time. It can 
be produced in a variety of crystalline forms — usually in fern- 
shaped aggregates of prisms — ^if allowed to separate slowly from 
the original liquors. "When recrystallised from much alcohol or 
glacial acetic acid, it is obtained in small, silvery plates which 
decompose without melting at about 360^: 

0*1282 gave 0*2608 COo and 0*0616 H2O. 0=55*48; H = 5*34. 

0*1814 „ 18*2 c.c. K2 mm. N = 12*03. , 

C11H12O4N2 requires 0 = 55*9; H = 5*l; N = ll*9 per cent. 

The di-imide slowly dissolves in sodium carbonate solution, but 
is sparingly soluble in all organic solvents. 


The Amide of Qy<AoPenta7ie-lil-di7nalonic Acid, 

OH^-CH CH(C02'H)-C02H 

CH^-CHo-^ '^CH(C02H)-C0-lsrH2' 

When either the above di-imide or the dicyano-imide (see below) 
is boiled with a slight excess of 20 per cent, aqueous potassium 
hydroxide for not longer than three-quarters of an hour, the solu- 
tion deposits this amido-acid as a crystalline precipitate when 
acidified. It can be • recrystallised from water, and melts with 
vigorous decomposition at 157°: 

0*1636 gave 0*2907 COg and 0*0819 H2O. 0 = 48*46; H = 5*56. 

O11H17O7N requires C = 48*4; H = 5*5 per cent. 

0*1647 required 18*20 c.c. of iV/lO-NaOH for neutralisation. 

C11H17O7K (tribasic) requires d8*10 c.c. 
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1 7 • . -r .CHCCOgH). 

cyclop e7itane-l :l-dimaLomc Acid, (|^H5*CH2^^"^CH(COgB) 

When a solution of the above amido-acid in an excess of 10 per 
cent, sodium hydroxide solution is boiled until no more ammonia 
is evolved, and the solution is acidified, the above acid separates. 
It crystallises from hydrochloric acid in plates, which decompose 
at IGS®" into carbon dioxide and cycZopentane-1 : 1-diacetic acid: 
0*1062 gave 0*1872 COo and 0*0510 HgO. 0 = 48*10; H = 5*34. 

C11H14O8 requires C=48*2; H = 5*l per cent. 

The imide of cyc\o^entane~l : 1-diacetic add. 


CH.-CH, 

ch.-ch! 


>C<, 


OHj-CO. 

CH,*CO 


>NH, 


is prepared by heating the amido-tricarboxylic acid at a tempera- 
ture a few degrees above its melting point until the evolution of 


carbon dioxide has ceased. It crystallises from water in glisten- 
ing plates melting at 153*^: 


0*1139 gave 0*2705 COo and 0*0805 HgO. C=64*77; H = 7*85. 
0*1652 „ 13*0 c.c. Ng at 26*5° and 760*3 mm. N = 8*68. 

C9H2302]Sr requires C = 64*7; 11 = 7*8; ^ = 8*4 per cent. 


cycloFenta7/e~l : l-diacetlc 


9H,-CH, OH,-CO,H 


obtained in excellent yield when either the imino-compound or the 
di-imide are hydrolysed with sulphuric acid in the usual way. 
The acid crystallises from water in fern-shaped aggregates of pris- 
matic needles melting at 176 — 177°. It is sparingly soluble in 


0*1371 gave 0*2910 CO^ and 0*0920 HgO. 0=57*89; H = 7*46. 

C9HJ4O4 requires 0=58*1; H=7*5 per cent. 

A normal solution of the neutral ammonium salt of the acid 
gives no precipitate with barium chloride either in the cold or on 
boiling. On boiling with normal calcium chloride solution, a 
white precipitate is formed, which does not redissolve on cooling. 
The diver salt is a white, curdy precipitate, which slowly darkens 
on exposure to light : 

0*2149 gave 0*1159 Ag. Ag = 53*84. 

CJ9H2o04Ag2 requires Ag = 54*0 per cent. 

GjcloPentane-1 : \~diacetic anhydride. 


OH^-CO 


>0, 


is obtained when the acid is boiled with an excess of acetic 
anhydidde or acetyl chloride, and crystallises as the reagent 
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evaporates. It separates from liglit petroleum (b. p. 60—80®) con- 
taining a little benzene in iridescent laminae melting at 68® : 

0*1528 gave 0*3586 CO^ and 0*0936 HgO. 0 = 64*02; H=6*8i; 

C9H12O3 requires 0=64*3; H = 7-0 per cent. 

The semianilide is readily obtained on boiling the anhydride 
and aniline in benzene solution. It crystallises from alcohol in 
large; colourless laminae melting at 118®: 

0*1127 gave 0*2852 OOo and 0*0730 H^O. 0=69*03; Hj=7*20. 

^15^19^3^ requires C=69*0; H = 7*3 per cent. 


The (ji-Imide of aa}-Dieyano<sydi.oiyentane~\ : \-diacetic A cid, 

.OH(ON)-aO 

CHa-CHs-^ ^0H(CN)-CO'^ 


This compound is obtained when cyc?opentanone is condensed 
with ethyl cyanoacetate in the 'presence of alcoholic ammonia, the 
yield being about 50 per cent, of the theoretical. As a good yield 
of cyc?opentane-l : 1-diacetic acid can be easily obtained from the 
dicyano-imide on hydrolysis, this condensation is the best means 
for preparing the acid in quantity. The imide crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in stellate clusters of needles melting at ,179 — 180®j 
0*1588 gave 0*3531 COg and 0*0717 HoO. 0=60*63; H = 5*oi 
C11H11O2N3 requires C = 60*8; H = 5‘l per cent. 

The (la-imide of aaJ ~dicarljamyloy<Ao 2 Jentane-\\\-diacetic add, 

is formed from the dicyano- 

derivative when it is treated with cold, concentrated sulphuric acid. 
It crystallises from much alcohol in small, colourless prisms, which 
darken at 285® and carbonise without melting at 310° : 

0*1166 gave 0*2219 CO2 and 0*0631 H^O. C=51*88; H = 6*01. 
0*1620 23*4 c.c. No, at 15*5° and 751*5. lSr = 16*62. 

requires 0=52*2; H=5’9; N = 16'6 per cent. 
Complete hydrolysis of the above compounds with 60 per cent, 
sulphuric acid leads to cyc?opentane-l : 1-diacetic acid. 


Methyl isoPropyl Ketone (XXVI, p. 692). 

This ketone does not condense with cyano acetamide. The com 
densation with ethyl cyanoacetate has already been carried out by 
G-uareschi (Atti K. Accad. Sci. Totitio, 1901, 50, 288), but he lid 
not analyse the product. 

We find that 8- 6 grams of the ketone when treated with 22*6 
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grams of ethyl cyanoacetate and 50 c.c. of alcoholic ammonia 
(12 per cent.) give 3*2 grams of the condensation product, which 
is the f£t~i7mdre of aa^-dicyano-^methyl-^-iBopi'opylgltitaric acid 
(XX'VII, p. 692). It crystallises from alcohol in lustrous plates 
which melt at 233 — 234°: 


0-1271 gave 0*2815 CO., and 0-0656 HgO. 0 = 60*40; H = 5*74. 
0*1603 „ 26*1 c.c. Ng at 9° and 756 mm. N = 19-40. 

OHH15O2N3 requires C = 60*3; H = 5'9; N = 19*2 per cent. 


^-M ethyl-^-i^op^'opylglutaric acid (XXVIII, p, 692) is produced 
when the above imide is hydrolysed with 60 per cent, sulphuric 
acid. It crystallises ffoin benzene in small i)lates melting at 100° : 


0*1315 gave 0*2761 CO, and 0*0994 HgO. 0 = 57*26; H = 8*40. 
CqHiq 04 requires C = 57*4; H = 8*5 per cent. 




^-Methyl-^~i^op]'opylgluta7'ic anhydride, 

is prepared by boiling the acid for a' short time with acetyl chloride. 
It crystallises from light petroleum (b. p. 60 — 80°) mixed -with a 
small quantity of the same solvent boiling at 80 — 100° in glisten- 
ing plates melting at 41 — 42° : 


0*1181 gave 0*2740 CO2 and 0*0880 H^O. C = 63*28; H = 8*28. 
• C9H14O3 requires C = 63*5; H = 8*2 per cent. 


Methyl y\i-Biityl Ketone (XXIX, p. 692). 

This ketone was prepared by the hydrolysis of ethyl methyl- 
ethylacetoacetate according to the directions of Wislicenus 
[AnnoZen, 1883, 219 , 303). It does not condense with cyano- 
acetamide, but gives with ethyl cyanoacetate a very small yield 
of the in-imide of aal-dicycnio^^-inethyl-B-'^-h iitylgliitaric acid 
(XXX, p. 692), a substance which crystallises from alcohol in 
magnificent, nacreous plates resembling naphthalene in appear- 
ance, and melting at 215 — 216°: 

0*0827 gave 0*1860 CO, and 0*0471 HoO. C =61*33; H = 6*33. 

0*0553 ,, 8*65 c.c. X, at 16*5° and 770 mm. X= 18*36. 

C32H15O2N3 requires C=61*8; H=6*44; N = 18*0 per cent. 


Benzyl ethylmethyl Ketone (XXXT p. 692). 

The ketone required for this investigation was prepared accord- 
ing to Harries and Miiller's method {Bei^., 1902, 35 , 966). The 
yield of condensation product with ethyl cyanoacetate and 
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alcoholic ammonia was found tO' be exceedingly small — 0’5 gram 
being obtained from 8 ‘1. grams of th© ketone. The (Q-imide of 
aaJ-dicyano-^-methyl-^-{a-henzylet}hyT)glutaric acid (XXXII, p. 
692) crystallises from dilute alcohol in small needles melting at 
223—224°: 

0*1212 gave 0-3068 CO. and 0*0636 HgO. C=69-05; H=5*83. 

C 17 H 17 O 2 N 3 requires C = 69*2; TI = 5‘8 per cent. 


Benzyl i’AoPropyl Ketone (XXXIII, p. 692). 


The pure ketone was prepared by distilling together an intimate 
mixture of calcium phenylacetate and calcium z^obutyrate in a 
current of carbon dioxide. The product was fractionated and 
separated into three main fractions, consisting of dusopropyl 
ketone, benzyl isopropyl ketone, and dibenzyl ketone. After 
refractionation, 30 grams of benzyl fsopropyl ketone were obtained 
from 165 grams of calcium phenylacetate. The ketone boils at 
238 — 240°. The seviicarhazone is formed when a solution of semi- 
carbazide acetate is mixed with th© ketone, together with enough 
alcohol to bring the latter into solution, and th© mixture allowed 
to remain overnight. It crystallises from alcohol in small, cubical 
crystals resembling common salt, and melts at 138° to a colourless, 
opaque liquid, which clears at 139°: 


0*1454 gave 25*8 c.c. at 28° and 762*4 mm. • N = 19*38. 

CioHiyONs requires ]Sr = 19*2 per cent. 

Xo condensation product could be obtained from this ketone 
either with cyanoacetamide or with ethyl cyanoacetate. 

When a commercial preparation of th© ketone was employed, a 
condensation product was obtained in poor yield ; from this, two 
compounds were isolated by fractional crystallisation from alcohol. 
One of these crystallised in clusters of prismatic needles melting 

at 214- 216°, and was proved by direct comparison to b© identical 

with the benzylethyl compound (q.v.) (Eound: 68*21 ; H = 5*36; 

N = 15*17. requires C==68*3; H = 5*3; N = 14*9 per 


cent.). 

The other compound can be obtained from th© mother liquors 
after th© above compound has separated out, although, with on© 
sample of the ketone, it formed th© greater part, of th© condensa- 
tion product. It crystallised from alcohol in long, flattened needles 
melting at 246—247°, and was proved by direct comparison to be 
idenfcicll with the benzyhnethyl compound (Found: 

0 = 67-53; H = 5-09. CisHijOaNj requires C=67-4; H-4-9 per 
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cent.). This compound appears to be identical with the one 
described by Guareschi as the benzyh'sopropyl derivative (Gazzetta^ 
1918, 48 , 97). 


Benzyl Bthyl Ketone (XXXVII, p. 692). 

A condensation product with ethyl cyanoacetate was readily 
obtained from this ketone, and was prepared for the sake of com- 
paring it with that obtained from benzyl isopropyl ketone. We 
find the yield to be as high as 7-5 grams from 14*8 grams of the 
ketone (compare Guareschi, Gazzetta^ 1918, 48 , 92). 

The (ji-imide of aaJ-dicyanch^-henzyl-^-ethylglutaTic acid 
(XXXVI, p. 692) crystallises from alcohol in fine, prismatic 
needles melting at 214 — 216^ (Guareschi, loc. cit., gives 222 — 226° 
as the melting point of this substance) : 

0-1192 gave 0*2984 COo and 0*0566 H^O. C = 68*27; H=:5*28. 

CigHijOgNo requires G— 68-3; H = 5*3 per cent. 

The products obtained by the acid hydrolysis of this imide 
appear to be abnormal, and 'are still under investigation. 


Benzyl Methyl Ketone (XXXV, p. 692). 

This ketone condenses very readily with ethyl cyanoacetate and 
gives a good yield (13 grams from 10 grams of the ketone) of the 
(a -imide of aa^‘dicyano-fi‘henzylr-^-methylglutaric acid (XXXIV, 
p. 692). It crystallises from alcohol in long, flattened needles, 
which melt at 246 — 247° and decompose a few degrees above this 
temperature : 

0*1194 gave 0'2938 COo and 0*0506 HgO. 0=67*12; H = 4-71, 

0-1072 „ 0*2650 CO 2 (by CrOg method). 0=67*40. 

C 15 H 13 O 2 X 3 requires C = 67*4; H=4-9 per cent. 

The Imperiax. ConnEGE of Soibnoe and Teghnodogv, 

S OTJTH 1 Keksing ton. \ Receimd , June Zrd , 1919.] 
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LVIII . — "'Blue John^’ and other Forms of Fluorite. 

By Bertram Blount and James Harry Sequeira. 

A GOOD deal of work has been done on the properties of fluorspar 
or fluorite in the various forms in which it occurs in nature. 
Fluorspar as an industrial substance is ably dealt with in a memoir 
of the Geological Survey, entitled Special Beports on the Mineral 
Resources of Great Britain,” by Messrs. Carruthers, Pocock, and 
May, to which Messrs. Dewey and Brownhead have contributed. 
In this pamphlet, no reference is made to the cause of the colour. 

Derbyshire is properly regarded as the home of ‘'Blue John.” 
The famous Blue J ohn mine is in the Castleton district, and is 
thus described. The Blue John mine consists of a number of 
natural caverns in carboniferous limestone connected by tortuous 
pipes or fissures and extending for a great distance. The blue 
fluorspar or ‘Blue John' occurs as a lining on the walls of fissures 
and pipes, or in concentrically arranged layers. It is associated 
with barytes, and a leader of this mineral is usually considered 
a good guide to a deposit of ‘Blue John.' The so-called veins are 
irregular, flattened pipes running for a while almost horizontally, 
and then bending sharply up and down and cutting across the 
bedding. Where a vein is nearly flat, its upper and lower surfaces 
are lined by coatings of blue fluorspar. . . .” This is enough for 
the present purpose, and it may be accepted that this is the 
best account extant of 'the occurrence of “Blue John” in Great 
Britain. 

There is not much that we have been able to discover in foreign 
literature except a paper by H. W. Morse (Prac. Amer. Acad. 
A7'ts and Sci., 1906), which deals chiefly with the fluorescence of 
fluorite as studied in the spectroscope, but incidentally 'bouches on 
some points of interest here. The essential statements are that the 
cause of the colour may be due to organic matter, and the con- 
clusion arrived at is that “the question as to the cause of the 
colour of fluorspar still remains in this unsettled state. It is 
further said that the cause of the odour on heating is doubtful, 
and, further, that the gases expelled by this means are chiefly 
carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, and hydrogen. Tests were made 
for helium on 10 kilos, of fluorite with a negative result, and the 
author of the paper feels so doubtful of his conclusion that towards 
the end of his paper he says: “I saw no reason to question the 
statement that the colour of fluorite is due to organic matter.” 
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The evidence for and against this view is given in the ensuing 
notes of experiments made by ourselves. 


Chemical G OQn^ositiorh of Blue John. 


Below are analysis of “Blue 

John " and 

of the white parts of 

the same mineral. 


White portions of 

** Blue John.’’ 


same sample. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Calcium fluoride 

99-69 

99-71 

Alumina and ferric oxide — 

0*048 

0-026 

Manganese 

nil 

nil 

Magnesia 

0-006 

0-005 

Chlorine 

nil 

nil 

Sulphur tri oxide 


nil 

Sulphur 


trace 

Phosphorus 

0-09 

0-08 


It will be seen that the difference between them is so small as 
to be almost inappreciable. It will also be noticed that metals 
such as manganese, which have been regarded as likely to be the 
cause of the colour, are practically absent. 

The natural conclusion is that the colour of '"Blue John^^ is 
due , to some organic dye of animal origin, and that this has been 
absorbed by certain parts of the '‘Blue John as distinct from 
others. Some support is given to this idea by the fact that there 
is usually a mechanical line of demarcation between the white and 
blue portions of typical pieces of “Blue John.'' This assumption 
of the cause of colour was tested by systematic extraction of “ Blue 
John," powdered so as to pass a 60x60 mesh sieve, with chloro- 
form, toluene, and aniline. Chloroform extracted 0-11 per cent, 
of oily matter, toluene 0*04 per cent, of a similar substance, and 
aniline nothing further. Acetone, nitrobenzene, and naphthalene 
were also tried, with negative results; the extracted mineral 
remained as deep a blue as before extraction. A combustion of 
the extracted material gave C — 0*046 per cent., showing that the 
amount of organic matter must be minute. The hydrogen was 
0*17 per cent., but this is probably due to a small quantity of 
water combined or occluded, and the same remark may apply to 
the carbon, which may have existed as liquid carbon dioxide in 
the crystals. The “Blue John" after combustion was colourless. 

It may be remarked that all these experiments were made on 
the mineral direct from the mine. Earlier experiments were made 
on “Blue John" prepared as ornaments, and at that time the 
authors were not aware that the handsomest specimens are filled 
with resinous matter in order to make them easier to handle and 
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to turn. Probably on trliis account othei’ chemists have been mis- 
led into the belief that the colouring’ material is organic, because 
they have found organic matter in the samples which they ex- 
amined, and supposed that it was of natural origin. It remains a 
fact, however, that organic matter exists in ''Blue John.’"’ This 
organic matter is not affected by a temperature of 150°. When 
a temperature of about 350° is reached, the "Blue John^^ 
decrepitates and the colour disappears. 


Gases from ‘'Blue. John” 

On account of experiments, which will be described later, it was 
supposed that the colour of "Blue John'^ might be due to the 
action of radium, and many trials were mad© in this direction. 
As is well known, glass is easily coloured by the rays from radium, 
and a series of experiments was mad© by one of us. 

While these experiments were proceeding, another method was 
adopted for the same end. A fairly large quantity (about 
50 grams) of "Blue John” direct from the mine, not impregnated 
by any extraneous resinous material, was heated in a hard glass 
tube, and the gases were pumped out. After the carbon dioxide, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen had been removed, the remaining inert 
gases were examined spectroscopically in a Pliicker tube. Argon 
was present, but helium was not. The deduction is that the gases 
consisted only of those that occur naturally in rocks and minerals 
which readily decrepitate. 


Green Fluors^ur " Green John.” 

This is similar to “Blue John,” but decrepitates with greater 
violence. Both varieties ffuoresce on heating, the light from the 
green kind being more vivid. Green fluorspar, called conveniently 
"Green John,” and so referred to- hereafter, appears to b© much 
rarer than "Blue John,” and it was only by the kindness of a 
friend that a specimen of good quality was obtained. Others 
taken from mines in Durham and Cornwall were evidently less 
pure. As the quantity of good " Green John ” available was some- 
what small, our examination of it was necessarily limited, and the 
gases which are given off on decrepitation were not analysed, the 
quantity at our disposal being too small for any satisfactory 
examination. 

Systematic experiments by one of us (J. H. S.) were carried 
out at the London Hospital on th© action, of radium and A-rays 
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on various samples of fluorspar. The notes made at the time are 
here recorded. 

(A) ‘‘Blue Bxjyeriments with Badiaiin. 

(1) Two pieces of handed fluorspar ("^Blue Tohn^O were exposed 
to radiuin, contact being made with a plate 2*5 cm. square con- 
taining 30 milligrams of radium salt under a varnish. 

As a result of this exposure, both pieces of spar changed colour, 
the white parts becoming bright blue and the blue becoming 
darker. In ten days these changes were well marked. 

(2) Pieces of ^^Blue John,"' Green John/" and white fluorspar 
were similarly exposed. In three days, a bright blue change was 
noticed in the white fluorspar, the "'Green John” was slightly 
darker, and the "Blue John"" much darker. 

(3) Portions of "Blue John"" were, heated in glass tubes, and 
thereby decolorised. These decolorised specimens were then ex- 
posed to radium and to X-rays. The specimen exposed to radium 
for fourteen days became a light blue. The specimen exposed to 
X-rays for about twenty-four hours continuously became dark 
purple. 

(4) A small portion of "Blue John,"" banded, was exposed for 
six hours to X-rays, and turned almost a dark violet colour. 

The "Green John"" exposed for fourteen days was distinctly 
darker in colour. 


(B) B xiJevimentH with 'X.-Rays. 

(1) Half an hour’s exposure at 7*5 cm. produced on : 

" Blue John,"" slight deepening. 

" Green John,” no change. 

Puorspar, change to violet shade. 

The fluorspar, on being replaced in a drawer, returned to. almost 
normal colour. 

(2) Half an hour’s exposure at 7*5 cm. produced on : 

"Blue John,” slight deepening. 

"Green John,” no change. 

Fluorspar, change to violet shade. 

The fluorspar returned to almost' normal colour. 

(3) Forty-five minutes" exposure at 7*5 cm. produced on : 

"Blue John/" more marked change. 

"Green John/’ no change. 

Fluorspar, more marked change. 
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The fluorspar almost recovered. 

(4) Ten minutes' exposure at 7*5 cm. produced on: 

Fluorspar, light violet colour. 

No other change perceptible. 

(5) BTalf an hour's exposure at 7*5 cm. produced on: 

Green John," fluorescence. 

Fluorspar, change as before. 

The Green John," after being carried into a dark room, still 
fluoresced for about three or four minutes. 

Fluorspar in a glass tube also fluoresced, but very slightly. 

(6) Ten minutes' exposure at 7*5 cm. produced on: 

"Green John," slight fluorescence (both). 

Material after resting for fourteen days ; 

Fluorspar was pink with one mauve spot. 

"Blue John" was darker than when experiments started. 

"Green John" did not appear to have changed at all. 

The fluorspar in glass was darker than at first. 

None of the specimens exposed to JT-rays made any change in 
photographic plates, even after prolonged exposure. 

Even after colour changes had been produced by exposures to 
X-rays and radium, there was no evidence of radioactivity, as 
shown by exposure of a photographic plate. 

From these experiments, it appears that there is no' substantial 
difference between white fluorspar and "Blue John," except in 
respect of the small amount of organic matter which gives the 
colour of "Blue John." 

The same seems to hold for "Green John" and for the 
amethystine varieties. It appears that the colouring matter is, 
after all, organic. The influence of X-rays and of radium on 
natural fluorspar appears similar to that on glass. The causa 
causans is unknown. 

From a series of experiments which have now lasted more than 
two years, there is no reason to suppose that what in the earlier 
trials seemed to be a reasonable hypothesis, namely, that the colour 
of "Blue John" and other varieties of coloured fluorspar owes its 
origin to radioactive effect, has no foundation. 

76, Yobk Stbbet, 

Westminsteb, S.W. 1. 


[Received, April 7th, 1919.] 
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LIX . — Studies in Catalysis, Fart XI, The Le 
Chat eLier-JBr ami Princi/ple from the Point of 
View of the Radiation Hypothesis, 

By William Cudmore McCullagh Lewis. 


The object of this note is to point out that the quantum-radiation 
view of chemical reactivity is in agreement with the thermodynamic 
principle of Le Chatelier and Braun as applied to the effect 
of teanperature on the equilibrium constant of a reversible reaction. 

. Consider the reversible I’e action: 


reactant ~ resultant. 


Let us suppose that the reaction from left to right is endothermic. 
Then, in accordance with the principle of mobile equilibrium, an 
increase in temperature will favour the resultants. 

' Prom the point of view of radiation, the fact that the above 
process is endothermic means that the critical increment of the 
resultant is less than that of the reactant. This follows from the 
quantum-heat expression : 

heat evolved — critical increment of resultant mnms 

critical increment of reactant, 
or heat evolved = iy7i(v2 — v^), where B is the Avogadro' number 
and h is Planck’s constant. In the case considered, it follows that 
the critical frequency V 2 of the resultant is less than the critical 
frequency of the reactant. 

Let us consider the above equilibrium at two' different tempera- 
tures, and where T-^ is less than T^, For the short infra- 
red region (which has already been shown to be of significance for 
reactions which proceed with measurable velocity at the ordinary 
temperature), as well as for the visible and ultra-violet regions, 
the radiation density corresponding with the frequency at is 

'^TrJlvpn^ , ,.7. 


and at :7^2 hhe density is. 


Ai 




where c: is the velocity of light in a vacuum. 

If and are not very far apart, and especaally if the react- 
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ing system is gaseous, the refractive index term n will be practic- 
ally the same at both temperatures. 

The fractional increase in the radiation density, due to the rise 
in the temperature from to at the frequency v^, is given by 

cs 

which is equal to 

/-in,.!.) 
e h ^Ti tJ “ -I )• 

Similarly, for the fractional increase in the radiation density at 
the frequency vo we obtain 

Since by hypothesis is greater than vo, it follows from, the above 
expressions that the fractional increase in the radiation density 
at the frequency vj is greater than that at the frequency 
Hence at the higher temperature the radiation density of the type 
absorbable by the reactant (vi) has increased relatively to that 
absorbable by the resultant (V2). 

On the radiation hypothesis of chemical reactivity, it is assumed 
that the rate of decomposition is directly proportional to the radia- 
tion density. Por both frequencies, the rise in temperature has 
caused an increase in the radiation density, but the increase is 
relatively greater for the higher frequency (v^) as compared with 
the lower frequency (V2). It follows, therefore, that at the higher 
temperature both the reactant and the resultant react or decom- 
pose more rapidly than they do at the lower temperature. This 
is in agreement with experiment. What is more important, how- 
ever, is that the reactant decomposes at a relatively faster rate 
than the resultant, because the radiation density of the reactant 
is relatively increased with respect to that of the resultant. Hence 
ars the temperature is raised, the existence of the resultant, in the 
above case, is favoured more than that of the reactant, and the 
equilibrium position shifts over towards the right. Had the reac- 
tion been exothermic, the relative positions of vj and vg, would have 
been reversed, with the result that the equilibrium concentration 
of the reactant would have increased relatively to that of the 

resultant. * ^ 

These conclusions are identical with those which are arrived at 
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on tlie basis of the principle of Le Chatelie-r and Braun. The 
radiation hypothesis is therefore in complete agreement with the, 
thermodynamic generalisation; and, in fact, the conclusion regard- 
ing the direction of the change in the equilibrium position with 
temperature could be inferred on the radiation basis alone, with- 
out any direct appeal to thermodynamics. 

Mxjspeatt Laboratory or Physical- and Electro-chemistry, 
University op Liverpool. 

[Received, May mh, 1919.] 




